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DEDICATION. 


TO HER WHO IS THE BRIOHT STAR OF A HAl’l'V CHRISTIAN HOME, AND 

THE CROWN OF GOD's BEST EARTHLY GIFTSj 

Ubc Belov^eb mite, 

WIIOSE KINDLY AND FARSEEING WISDOM, UNWEARIED HELFFULNESS AND 
UNWAVERING FAITH IN HIE IIKHI ENDS OF THE PARLIAMENT 

OF RFLIGIONS, WERE MY CONsI’ANP SOLACE AND 

INSPIRATION AMID THE LABORS OF 
THE LAST THREE YEARS, 

THESE VOLUMES, 

WHICH RECORD THE HISTORY AND PROCEEDINGS OF A MEMORABLE 

EVENT IN THE COLUMBIAN ANNIVERSARY, ARK GRATE¬ 
FULLY AND AFFECTIONATELY DEDK'ATED. 



.-fratJjfi toIjicJ) art (n ^eaben, fiallotort 
lie ?rt)e name.”—Hflatt. 6: 9. 

“anb otl)ec i lufiief) aoe not of 
tfn'o folO: t^em also { muot tn'ng, anti tlies 
sf)all ijear m$ boire; anO tttej) stoli become 
one flork, one Sfjepbetli.”—^ioljn 10: 16. 

“Jts (Sob tlje (!Sob of ;?(eb)s onlii? {sffienof 
tbe ffiob of tbe nations also? ?ira, of tlje nations 
also.”—iSomans 3: 29. 

“tfiiob is no respecter of persons: but in eberg 
nation be tljat fearetb ?^im, anb biodtrtlj riflbt^ 
eousness, is aereptable to |ljim.”—arts 10: 35. 

“anb ?tje mabe of one ebetg nation of men 
for to bbiell on all tlje face of tbe eattb. babing 
betermineb tbeir appointeb seasons, anb tbe 
bounbs of tbeir babitation; tijat tbej) sboulb 
seek ®ob, if bapi® tbe® might feel after J^im, 

tbougb ?t}e is not far from each one of tis.”— 
acts 17: 26=27. 



PREFACE. 


Relioion is the greatest fart of History. 

'Fhis hook will show that it is one of the most picturesque 
and interesting. These voliinies are enriched with views of 

Eastern I’eiiiples, painted and tiled Pagodas, superb and 

stately Mos(|ues, humble meeting-houses and all the beautiful 
forms of Christian architecture in Europe and America. 

How these efforts of Man to embody his thoughts of God 
and of worshi}) give a celestial gleam and glory to his strug¬ 
gling and sorrowing life! 

'Phe human soul, with its upward look, catching the reflec¬ 
tion of Heaven, transfigures the sombre annals of 'Fime. 

"I'his book records a grand event, the most important 
incident of the greatest of \yorId Expositions. In preparing 
for it, the editor of these volumes has been brought into 
friendly and delightful relations with Catholic Archbishops, 

(ireek Priests, Jewisli Rabbis, disci[)les of the gentle Buddha 
and followers of the gravely-wise (!onfucius. Pleasant friend¬ 
ships have been formed with men of a score of Christian 
denominations. Contac t with the learned minds of India has 
inspired a new reverence for the thought of the Orient. He 
has seen in imagination Milton’s 

o 

“Dusk faces, with white silken turbans wreathed.” 

% 

And, in the disciples of Zoroaster and of the Prophet of Isl^m, 
he has found the spirit of the truest human brotherhood. 

Paradise was not perfect without woman. The Home, the 

Church and the State find their purity and light in her. The 
Parliament of Religions gratefully recognized the supreme and 
splendid offices which woman has performed in the history of 

humanity’s holiest development. 

The gracious lady, who is so worthy of her place in the 

vii 
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fore-front of this gathering of the Nationrs, has said that, as 
Columbus discovered America, the Columbian FOxposition 
discovered woman. These volumes will show many of- the 
jewels of thought and self-sacrifice which she has con- 

t 

tributed to the golden treasury of history. 

It is my inspiring duty to bring before my readers a most 
varied and stately procession of living scholars, reformers, 
missionaries, moral heroes, delvers in the mines of the soul, 
seekers after Truth, toilers for humanity. 

In this book will be found Theology, Science, Philosophy, 
Biography, History, Poetry, Experience, Political and Social 
Wisdom, Eloquence, Music, the rich lore of the head, the 
richer liteiature of the heart, Revelations from God, the story 
of Man’s outreachings toward the Infinite, his triumphs and 
partial failures, his hopes and despairs, the bewildered efforts 

of noble souls 

“Who, groping in the darks of 'fhought, 

Touched the Great Hand and knew it not,” 

and the sublime joy of tho.se to whom Religion was a daily 
walk in the light of the Eternal. 

This Book will show Man seeking after God, and it will 
also tell the diviner story of God seeking after Man. 

Striking the noble chord of universal human brotherhood, 
the promoters of the World’s First Parliament of Religions 
have evoked a starry music which will yet drown the miserable 

discords of earth. " 

This Book is the record of Man’s best thinking to-day on 
the greatest of themes. For the first time in all the centuries, 

the wonders of Art and Science and the wonders of Faith and 

Thought have been exhibited side by side. 

The faces of living men of all Faiths, the Temples wherein 

they worship, the record of their highest achievements, the 

reasons for their deepest convictions, and the story of their 
earliest meeting together in loving conference, are for the 

first time presented in one comprehensive work. 

The Western City which was deemed the home of the 
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crudest materialism has placed a golden milestone in Man’s 
pathway toward the spiritual Millennium. 

As some of my readers look into the pictured faces of 
robed and mitred ecclesiastics, earnest pulpit orators, high¬ 
hearted women, grave reformers and strange-featured wise 
men from far Eastern lands', the scholarly representatives 
of Faiths which are alien to the habitual current of Western 
thought, and as they read these varied chapters in the won¬ 
drous history of the Soul, I am confident they will experience 
a widening of thought, and be glad that the Providence of 

God has, in the ])rocess of the suns, bles.sed them with truer 
tenderness and a broadened sympathy. 

This Hook will also be read in the cloisters of Japanese 
- scholars, by the shores of the Yellow Sea, by the water¬ 
courses of India and beneath the shadows of Asiatic moun¬ 
tains near which rose the ])rimal habitations of man. It is 
believed that the Oriental reader will discover in these vol¬ 
umes the source and strength of that simple faith in Divine 
P'atherhood and Human Brotherhood, which, embodied in an 
Asiatic Peasant who was the Son of God and made divinely 
potent through Him, is clasping the globe with bands of 
heavenly light. 

May this record speed on the day foreseen by the English 

Laureate, who looked forward to the Parliament of Religions 
as the realization of a noble dream, the day when 

“ All men’s good 
Is each man’s rule, and Universal Peace 

I.ies like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro’ all the circle of the Golden Year.” 

John Henry Barrows. 


Chicago. Nov. 8. i8q'^. 



'I'his first which is rich in valuable materials, is jjiveii t<> the 

reatler w'ith the conviction that it would be even more valuable if parts i>f it 
had been rigorously condensed. In the second volume, for which the 
materials are still richer, the editor will endeavor, by the careful pruning of 
papers not bearing directly on the topics of comparative religion, to furnish 
a book of 800 pages, in whicli the gold will be even more abundant than in 
the first volume. 


H. B. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PLAN FOR A PARLIAMENT 

OF RELIGIONS. 


D r. Horack Bu.shnell, that profound and original thinker 

of New F.ngland, has said, that “ It is only Religion, the 

great bond of love and duty to (L)d, that makes any existence 
valuable or even tolerable.” 

In the Coliinibian Exposition of 1803, time 

on such an occasion, Religion has had due preeminence. 
Since faith in a Divine Power to whom men believe thev 
owe service and worship has been like the sun, a life-giving 
and fnu'tifving potency in man’s intellectual and nioivd 
development; since Religion lies back of Hindu literature 
with its marvelous and mystic developments; of Fmropean 
Art, whether in the iorm of (Irei ian statues c;r (Jothic'cathe¬ 
drals; and of Ameri('an liberty and the recent u[)risings of 

men in behalf of a juster .social ('ondition ; and sincT it is as 

clear as the light that the Religion of Christ has led to 
many of the chief and noblest developments of (jur modern 
civilization, it did not appear that Religion anv more than 
Education, Art or Electricity should be exc luded from the 
Columbian PTxposition. 

But Religion, like the white light of Heaven, has been 
broken into manv-colored fragments bv the prisms of men. 
One of the objects of the Parliament of Religions has been 
to change this many-colored radiance back into the while 

light of heavenly truth. 
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“ Our little hystems have their day; 

\ 

They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


It early became evident that the Columbian Exposition 
was to be the most comprehensive and brilliant display 
of man’s, material progress which the ages have known. 
More than fifty nations were soon actively enlisted in the 
preparations for the great Festival of Peace. 

Its appioach caused a stir in the studios of Paris and Munich, 

and on the pasture grounds of far-off Australia, among the 
Esquimaux of the icy north and the skilled artisans of Delhi 

and Damascus. 

The workshops of Sheffield, Geneva and Moscow, and the 
marble quarries of Italy, the ostrich farms of Gape Colony and 
the mines of Brazil, sjieedily knew of its (oiiiing. 

And should not man’s intellectual and moral jirogress be 

adequately set forth amid these material splendors? Why should 

the ivory hunters in the forests of Afrit'a and the ivory cutters 
in the thronged cities of Japan and China, the silk weavers of 
Lyons and the shawl makers of C'ashmere, the designers of 
Kensington, the lace weavers of Brussels and the Indian tribes 

of South America, the eannon founders of Germany, the siher 
miners of Mexico, the shi|) makers of the Clyde and the canoe 
builders of the Mackenzie River be invited to a World’s E\|)()- 

sition, and the representatives of those higher forces which had 

made civilization be exc luded? 

It was objected, by one representative of the Christian faith, 
that Religion is suc h in its nature that it cannot be exhibited. 
But surely, the answer was made, the great part which Religion 
has had in human history can be imiuessively told, its achieve¬ 
ments can be narrated, its vast influenc'e over art, ethics, 
education, government, can be set fc^rth, its present condition 
can be indicated, its wide-reaching missionary activities ('an be 

eloquently described, and, perhaps, best of all, the spirit of 
mutual love, of cosmopolitan fraternity, can be disclosed and 
largely augmented. 
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The architectural nobleness of the Fair soon became known 

to the nations. The ampte site on the shore of Lake Michigan 
was transformed into a scene of more than Venetian loveliness. 
The buildings, planned by the leading American architects, 
which shelter not only the riches of the soil, the sea and the mine, 
but also the industries and machineries and inventions of the 
world, which are crowded with the jeweled and silken marvels 
of Europe and Asia and the floral wonders of the Amazon and 
of the forests of New Zealand, were made still more beautiful 

by the pomp ot the decorator’s art and the triumphs of the 
sculptor’s genius. 

But has not Religion built temples more beautiful, 

spacious and imposing, and far more enduring, than those 
gorgeous palaces of the “Dream City ” which will soon fade 

away ? 

A series of (.'ongresses covering the chief departments of 
knowledge was soon provided for by the wise and far-seeing 
managers of the World’s Fair. 

It became evident that multitudes would be eager to hear 
the representative leaders of human thought, and to meet the 

experts, the famous teachers and preachers, whose words had 
become a part of their nobler lives. 

It was believed that these conventions and the world-wide 
fraternities of scholars, historians, physicians, reformers, 
artists and divines which were to be formed, would surely give 
an enduring luster to the Columbian Anniversary. 

But the event which that anniversary celebrated carried the 
mind back to an era of persecution and of abysmal separations 

between the Christian and non-Christian peoples. 

Many felt that Religion was an element of perpetual dis¬ 
cord, which should not be thrust in amid the magnificent har¬ 
monies of a fraternal assembly of the nations. It was said 
that there could be no Congress of Religions without engender¬ 
ing the animosities which have embittered much of man’s past 
historv. 

On the other hand, it was felt that the tendencies of mod- 
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ern civilization were toward unity. Some came to feel that a 
Parliament of Religions was the necessity of the age. 

They called attention to the fact that Phirope’s P^astern 
question, that Asiatic aggrandizement and African colonization, 
had brought together rival nations and rival races to divide 
tlie spoils of war. 

They recalled that America, under the inspiration and 

guidance of a far-seeing statesman, the late Mr. Blaine, had 
held her Pan-American Congress and sought the commercial 
advantage of the conferring states. It was.deemed the natural 
outcome of the spirit of the Prince of Peace, that his fol¬ 
lowers should seek to bring men together in a wider brother¬ 
hood than had been ac hieved by diplomacy, ( oinmerce or 
national selfi'^hness. 


Tow.i’d the close of 18S9 the (General Conuiiittec on Relig 

I )us C’ongresses of the W'orld's C'ongress Auxiliary was appoint¬ 
ed bv President P'h<irles C. Bonnev. who had been foremost in 
originating and most active in promoting these world-conven¬ 
tions. The Rev. L. P, Mcucer was a zealous and .scholarly 
minister of the New ('hurch (Swedenborgian). Mr. J. W. 
iduinmer was an active member of the Societv of Friends. 
Rev. J. Berger belonged to the (]erman Methodist (diiirch ; 
Rev. John Z. Torgersen to the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 

and Rev. M. Ranseen to the Swedish Lutheran Church. 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Fdward Cheney, D.D., was one of the 
founders and prominent leaders of the Reformed P^piscopal 
Church. The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones was a well-known 
writer and an active worker among the advanced Unitarians. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Canfield was the eloquent pastor of St. Paul’s 

Universalist Church, Chicago. Dr. PL C. Hirsch was the minis¬ 
ter of Sinai Temple and the learned Professor of Rabbinic 
Literature in the University of Chicago. Rev. Dr. PTank M. 
Bristol was one of the most elocpient Methodists of the North¬ 
west. Rev. William M. I.awrence, D.D., the pastor of the 

Second Baptist Church of Cliicago, was far-famed as a success¬ 
ful preacher. Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, of Union Park Congre¬ 
gational Church, was one of the prominent leaders of his 
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“what men deemed IMrOSSIlll-E, COD HAS 1 INAl I.Y WROUGHT. THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORLD HAVE ACTUALLY MET IN A GREAT AND IMPOSING ASSEMBLY ; THEY HAVE 
CONhKKKFD I0(,KTHKR ON THE VITAL QUESTIONS OK LIFE AND IMMORTALITY IN A FRANK 
AND I Kii M>1 N SI IUIT, AND NOW THEY PART IN PEACE, WITH MANY WARM EXPRESSIONS OF 
MU'IUM AM KUIU'N AND RESPECT.” 
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denomination. The Rt. Rev. William K. McT.aren, D.D., 
D.C.L., was the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Chicago and 
active in promoting the Parliament. The Most Rev. J\ A. 
Feehan was the Archbishop of the Catholic Church, much 
beloved by his people. The Rev. David Swing was the pastor 
of the Central Church of Chicago, an independent organiza¬ 
tion of Christians, and had achieved wide celebrity in literary 
circles. The Chairman of the Committee, the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.L)., was the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicai^^o. 

O 

Urged to j)rovide plans for religious meetings in connec¬ 
tion with the World's Imir, the C'ominiltce at oiu'e perceived 

that the religious world, in its liistori<' developments, and not 
any one section of that world, should be invited to make some 
representation. The s})irit of most generous brotherhood 
moved them in giving out their invitations and making their 
arrangements for the Parliament of Religions. 

The Committee began their work with the impression that 
nothing like a Parliament of Religions had ever assembled 
before. So far as they knew at the beginning, it liad never 
been dreamed of; but Mr. H. Dharina})ala, of Calcutta, Cien- 
eral Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi Society, who spoke for the 
Southern Buddhist Church of Ceylon at the Parliament, wrote: 


I rejoice to sec that the best intellects of the day have all approved of 
your grand scheme, which, if carried out, will be the noblest'and proudest 
achievement in history, and the crowning work of the nineteenth century. 
Twenty centuries ago, just such a congress was held in India by the great 
Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, in the city of Fataliputra, modern Patna, and 
the noblest lessons of tolerance therein enunciated wcie embodied in lithic 

records and implanted in the four quarters of his extensive empire. Here 
is one extract: “King Piyadasi honors all forms of religious faith . . . 
and enjoins reverence for one’.s own faith and no reviling or injury for 

that of others. Let the reverence be .shown in such a manner as 
is suited to the difference of belief. . . . I'or he who in some way 

honors his own religion, and reviles that of others . . . throws difficul¬ 

ties in the way of his own religion ; this, his conduct, cannot be right.” 


Dr. Martin, President of the Imperial University of Peking, 
reported that the idea of such a congress had often appeared 
in fiction and in poetry. One writer from Bohemia claimed 
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that the plan*vas suggested three centuries ago by the great 

John Conienius. More than twenty years ago the Free Relig¬ 
ious Association of Boston conceived the idea that such a 

meeting should be gathered whenever practicable. 

President W. F. Warren, of the Boston University, wrote : 

I am glad to know that the World’s Religions are to be represented at 
the World’s Fair. Were they to be omitted, the sense of incompleteness 
would be painful. Even a museum of idols and objects used in ceiemonial 
worship would attract beyond any other museum. Models and illustrations 
of the great temples of the world and of the woild’s history would be in a 
high degree instructive. Add to the.se things the Jiving word of living 
teachers, and the whole world may well pause to listen. 


A few years ago I^residcnt Warren preached a sermon 

wliercin he imagined the assembling of a great convention in 
Tokyo, a conference of the religious leaders of the F'astern 

world, the Buddhist, Brahman, Parsee, IMohaminedan, 'Faoist, 


Shintoist, and Confucian, met together to discuss the great 
problems of Faith, and to discover, if ])ossible, the Perfect 
Religion. As the discussion proceeded they reac hed the con¬ 
clusion that there could be only one j)erfe('t Religion, that the 
perfect Religion must reveal a perfect Clod, that it must assure 
man the greatest possible ultimate good, that it must briiig 
God into the most loving and lovable relations with humanity, 
and that this could be achieved only by his taking upon him¬ 
self a human form, and suffering for men. And it would 
have seemed that the convention was talking ‘'Omething ideal, 

• O O' 

something which had never been actualized, had not the last 
speaker, the Buddhist leader of Jaj)an, related the story of his 
own long mental unrest, and liow, on the day before*, he had 
learned, through the teaching of a brother who had seen many 

' o o « 

lands, that God had really come to earth, had revealed himsell 


through his Son, had furnished all the credentials needed by 

the eager intellect and the yearning heart, had centered and 
glorified in himself all the truths which Gautama had discov¬ 
ered beneath the Indian fig-tree, or Confucius in his long- 
wandering quest, and through the Cross reared on an Asian 
hill-top had offered deliverance from the guilt and love of sin, 
and had irradiated the sorrows and incompleteness of earth, 
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with sure and golden promises of celestial peace and iinwasting 

joy. 

Early in June, 1891, the General Coininittee sent out to 
the world a Preliminary Address. They called attention to 
the creative and regulative power of Religion as a factor in 
human development. They expressed a desire for the coop¬ 
eration of the representatives of all the great historic faiths; 
they believed that the time was ripe for new manifestations of 
liiiman fraternity. 

Humanity, though sundered bv oceans and languages and 
widely diverse forms of Religion, was one in need if not alto¬ 
gether in hope. 

T"he Address reviewed the fact that the litiu'atiires of the 
great historic faiths were more and more studied in the spirit 
of candor and brotherhood. Disclaiming any purj)ose to 
create a tem[)er of indifferentism, the Goiumittee urged that a 
friendly conference of eminent men, strong in their personal 
convictions, would be useful in showing what are the supreme 
truths, and what light Religion affords t( the great jiroblems 
of the time. 

The C’ommittee said : 

hclieviniT that (iod is, and that he has not left himself without wit¬ 
ness ; helievinijf that the influence of Religion tcnd.s to advance the gen 
cral welfare, and is the most vital force in the social order ot every people, 

and convinced that of a truth (lod is no resjiecter of peisons, hut that in 
every nation he that feareth him and woiketh righteousness is accepted of 

him, we affectionately invite the representatives of all faiths to aiil us in 
presenting to the world, at the Exposition of 1893, the religious harmonies 
and unities of humanity, and also in showing forth the moral and spiritual 
agencies which are at the root of human progress. It is pnjposed to con¬ 
sider the foundations of religious Faith, to review the triumphs of Religion 
in all ages, to set forth the present state of Religion among the nations 
and its influence over Literature, Art, Commerce, Government and the Fam¬ 
ily Life, to indicate its power in promoting Temperance and Social Purity 
and its harmony with true Science, to show its dominance in the higher 
institutions of learning, to make prominent the value of the weekly rest-day 

on religious and other grounds, and to contribute to those forces which shall 

bring about the unity of the race in the worship of God and the service of 


man. 
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“ I dreamed 

That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 

A temple ; neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 

To every breath from Heaven; and Truth and Peace 

And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein.” 

'I’hese lines from “Akbar’s Dream,” one of Tennyson’s 
latest poems, indicate how the Laureate, who regarded the 
proposal of a Parliament of Religions at Chicago as a noble 
idea, brooded much, in his last days, over the oneness of 
human need and spiritual aspiration after God. “Akbar’s 
Dream” is a beautiful contribution to our apprehension of 
what Mr. Higginson means by the “.sympathy of religions.” 

Tennyson quotes an inscription on a temple in Kashmir: 
“O God, in every temple I see people that see thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, people praise thee.” 

Such was the spirit and such the beginning of the move¬ 
ment which has led to one of the chief events of the century. 
More than three thousand copies of the Preliminary Address 
were sent to the religious leaders of mankind in many lands. 
'Phe spirit of the Christian bodies in America was largely 
favorable to the C'ommittee’s plans. 

It has been no uncommon thing in this century for Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant, Christian and Jew, orthodox and non¬ 
orthodox, to confer and even work together along lines of 
moral reform, and when it was proposed to assemble in an 
ecumenical conference the representatives of all the great 
historic faiths, the Christian mind of the modern world was 
largely prepared to receive and adopt the new idea. 

Under date of August 8, 1891, Mr. Gladstone, the dis¬ 
tinguished statesman of that Empire which embraces among 
its subjects representatives of all religions, wrote as on the 
next page. 

The venerable poet Whittier, who has since passed away 
from earth, wrote more than once of his deep interest in the 
coming Parliament. He said : 

I scarcely need to say that I am in full sympathy with the proposed 
World’s Religious Convention. The idea seems to me an inspiration. I 
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can think of nothing more impressive than such an assemblage of the 
representatives of all the children of our Heavenly Father, convened to tell 

each other what witness he has given them of himself, what light he has 
afforded them in the awful mysteries of life and death. In my eighty- 
fourth year, and in very feeble health, 1 can do but little in aid of this great 

work. May God bless thee in the noble work assigned thee. 



RKY 


l>K. II 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, sent the fol¬ 
lowing cordial letter : 

Judged by the tenor of the Preliminary Address of the General Commit¬ 
tee on Religious Congresses in connection with the Exposition of 1893, I 
deem the movement you are engaged in promoting worthy of all encourage¬ 
ment and praise. Assuredly a Congress of eminent men gathered together 
to declare, as your address sets forth, what they have to offer or suggest 
for the world’s betterment, what light Religion has to throw on the labor 
problems, the educational questions, and the perplexing social conditions of 
our times,” cannot but result in good to our common country. 1 rejoice, 
accordingly, to learn that the project fora Religious Congress in Chicago, in 
1893, has already won the sympathies and enlisted the active cooperation 
of those in the front rank of human thought and progress, even in other 

lands than ours. If conducted with moderation and good will, such a Con¬ 
gress may result, by the blessing of Divine Providence, in benefits more far- 
reaching than the most sanguine could dare hope for. 

Responses began to pour in, largely favorable, from the rep¬ 
resentatives of Christian missions in other lands. President 
George Washburn, D.D., of Robert (’ollege, Constantinople, 
wrote: 

I svmpathi/c with tiie spirit of your circular, and I have no doubt tliat 
such a Congress, meeting in the right spirit, would impress the world wfith 

the fact that there is unity in religion, broader and deeper than has ever 
been generally recognized. I am more and more impressed with the thought 
every year, as I am brought into close contact with so many different faiths, 
that there is a God to whom we are responsible for our actions, that to do 

justly, love mercy and walk humbly with (iod is essentially the foundation 
of all Religion. The Holy .Spirit leads men of the most diverse faiths to 
the knowledge of our common Father. 


The Rev. J. C. R. Pawing, D.D., a missionary of the Pres¬ 
byterian Board in India, Professor of Theology in one of its 
seminaries, the President of the Lahore Christian College, a 
Fellow of the University of the Punjab and Moderator of the 
Synod of India for 1891, wrote; 


When news of the proposal to have such a Congress of Religions first 
reached us on this side of the earth,! experienced some misgivings through 
fear lest the faith we loved and the Saviour we preached might seem to us to 
be dishonored, f’urther acquaintance with your plans and with the central 
object of all that is being done has largely, if not entirely, removed such 
misgivings, and I am glad to be able to heartily approve the plan, and shall 
cheerfully do all in my power in this corner of the earth to aid you. 
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The Honorable Ali Hilgrami, Director General of Mines 
to His Highness the Nizam’s Government, Deccan, India, 
wrote; 

To my mind, the very conception of a Parliament of Religions, an 
assembly of the representatives of all the world’s religions, to be held along¬ 
side of the greatest of World’s Fairs, the bringing together at one time and 
in one place of the material and moral needs of mankind, is in itself a sign 
of the times in which we live, and is worthy of the great nation from which 
it emanates. 

The Committee discovered, to their delight and somewhat 
to their amazement, that the religious world and the world of 
scholarship were becoming more and more dee})ly interested in 
the proposed Congress of Religions, 'fhe great strength of 
support was doubtless given from a variety of ( onsiderations. 
There were those who favored it because of the aid it would 
bring to the study of comparative religion. Prof. Max Miil- 
ler’s interest was doubtless largely derived from this consider¬ 
ation. Many favored the Parliament from the profound con¬ 
viction that it would show fortli tlie superiority and the sufifi' 
ciency of some particular form of ("hristianity. Others favored 
it from the feeling that their own religion had been inisunder- 

O 

stood, and that they had cherished important truths which 
others would do well to heed. 

Multitudes of the more progressive and broader-minded 

men ( hampioned the Parliament from the feeling that they, 
as Christians, might wisely and rightly show a more brotherly 
s[)irit towards the representatives of other faiths. Furthermore, 
the Parliament received the allegiance of many because they 

were assured that this conference would have a tendency to 

draw Christians more ('losely together. 

On the 25th of February, 1892, the General Committee 
sent out their first report, which was widely copied, and which 
led to a large and (ontinuous increase of general interest in 
the movement. 

The Catholic Archbishops of America, at their meeting in 

New York in November, 1892, took action approving the 
participation of the Catholic Church in the Parliament, and 
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appointed the Rev. John J. Keane, the able and liberal- 

minded Reetor of the C'alholic University of America in 
Washiny:ton, to arrany^e with the (leneral C\)niinittee for the 
proper and adeijiiale presentation of tlie C atholic doctrine on 
the ([ueslions eominiif !)efore the Parliament. 



ARClIiilSlKiP IRELAND 

Archbishop Ireland, of S:. Paul, wrote, on accepting a iiiem- 
lei^hip in the Advisory CJoiineil : 

I promise my active cooperation in the work. 'I'lu! (■•MUfjilimi of such 
i rcliiriniis assembly seems almost like nn inspiration. 

In communicating tlie action of the Hoard of Archl)ishops, 
Rishop Keane wrote: 

f 

I ask leave to iubl llie cxjiressioii of nw profound conviction that the 
jroject is an admirable one, and ihat it ou&riil to receive tlic encouragement 

)f all who really love Initli and charitv and who wish to further their reign 
imong mankind. It is only iiy a friendly and brotherly comparison of 
*fiiivit:lioii.s that reas(mable men can ever come to an agrecinenl about the 
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all-iniportant trullis which are the foiindati(jn of religion, and that an end 
can be put to the religious divisions and antagonisms which are a grief to 
our Father in Heaven. Such an assemblage of intelligent and conscien¬ 
tious men, presenting their religious convictions without minimizing, with¬ 
out acrimony, without controversy, with love of truth and humanity, will be 
an honorable event in the history of religion and cannot fail to accomplish 
much good. 



CHAPTER II. 


TUK WORLD’S KKSPONSE TO A CiKEAT IDEA. 


T he obje(‘ts proposed for the Parliament of ReIit>^ions 

were sueli, it would seem, as to win the approval of all 
broad-minded men. 'Pheywere as follows: 

I. To bring togfther in confcicnce, f(jr tlic lii.sl tunc in Instoi y, tlic 
leading representatives of the great Ilistoiic Religions of the world. 

2. To show to men, in the most impressive wnv, what and liovv many 
important truths the vaiious Religions hold and te.uli in c'omnion. 

3. To promote and deepen tlie spiiit of human hrotheihood among 
religious men of diverse faiths, thiough fnendlv eonteieiiee and mutual good 
understanding, while not seeking to foster the temjier ol iudilferentism, and 
not striving to achieve anv’ lorinal and outward unitv. 

4. 'Fo set forth, bv those* most tompeteiit to jieak, w hat are deemed 

the important distinctive truths liehl and taught bv each Religion, and by 
the various chief branches of C'hiistendom. 

5. 'i'o indicate the nnpiegnable foundations of Theism, .ind the K'asons 
for man’s faith in Immoitality, and thus to unite and stiengtheii the loiei s 
whicli aie adverse to a materialistie philosophy of the univeise. 

6. To secure fioni leading seliolars, lepresent ing the Jhahman, Ihid- 
dhist, Confucian, Earsee, Mohammedan, Jewish and other I'aiths, an<l fo)ni 
representatives (jf the various Chureiies of C’hiistendom, full and aceuiate 
statements of the spiritual and other effects of the Religions which thev hold 
upon the literature. Ait, C'oiiiiiiercc, Goveinineiit, l)oiuestic and Social 
life of the peoples among whom these Faiths have prevailed. 

7. 'I'o inquire what light each Religion has afforded, or may afford, to 
the other Religions of ttie world. 

8. 'I'o set forth, for permanent recoid to be published to the w'orld, an 
accurate and authoritative account of the present condition and outlook of 
Religion among the leading nations of the earth. 

9. To discover, from competent men, wliat light Religion has to throw 
on the great problems of the present age, especially the important (juestions 
connected with Tempeiance, Eabor, Education, Wealth and Poverty. 

10. 'I'o bring the nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, 
in the hope of securing permanent international |)eace. 

And yet notes of strong dissent were soon beard. A good 
many of the Christian journals in America fame out in 
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decided opposition to the proposed Parliament. The General 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, at its meeting in Portland (1892), passed a resolution 

emphatically disai)proving of the Parliament; but as this reso¬ 
lution was adopted without debate in the hurried closing hours 
of the Assembly, when probably the majority' of those who 
voted for the resolution of the Committee did not know accu¬ 
rately what they were condemning, this action of the General 
Assembly produced very little effect. 'Plie leading Presbyterian 
journals of the United States cordially a])j)roved the Parliament, 
and among the Presbyterian scholars and diyines who accepted 
appointments on the Adyisory Council were, Drs. IGlinwood, 
Patton, (been, DeWitt, Hunt, Willis Peecher, Ilapper, Haydn, 
Briggs, Van Dyke, Sample, Morris, Riggs, W'illiam C. Roberts, 
William H. Roberts, Marvin R. Vincent, Schaff, C. L.'Ehom])- 
son, Eb'ob, Parkhurst, W. A. Bartlett, Ni(‘colls, Tennis L. Haiij- 
bn, Ray, Withrow, Worrall, McClure, 'Tuttle, Mc'Pherson, and 
ETeeman. 

Dr. TBlinwood, one of the Sec'retaries of the Board of T'or- 

eign Missions of the Presbyterian ('hur(di, wrote that the jilans 

of the Parliament had been carefully considered by that Board, 
and that they had met general and ('ordial a])])royal. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke wrote ; “A real (onvention of men ought to 

be one of the best safeguards against a false ('onventionality of 
opinions.” Dr. S. J.Nic'colls, formerly Moderator of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian C'hurch, wrote: 

I tru.st that your largest liope.s concerning tlic Parliament may ho fully 
realized. T am not suiprised that narrow-minded men, in our own church 
even, should oppose it. There are .some good bigots w ho imagine that God 
w'lll not cease working until he has made all men Pre.sbyterians and brought 
them to ado|)t i/>sissimis I'crhis the Confession of Faith. There is no religion 
in the world w'oith naming or noticing but their own. 


The (diristiaii conviction back of this Parliament was well 
expressed by Pere Hyacinthe in the Contemporary for July, 

1892 : 

It is not true that all leligious aie equally good; but neither is it true 
that all religions except one are no good at all. 'Fhe Christianity of the 


future, more just than that of the pa.st, will assign to each its place in that 
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work of evangelical preparation which the elder doctors of the church dis¬ 
cern in heathenism itself and which is not yet completed. 

It was with little surprise that the Chairman learned how 
decided was the opposition of the Sultan of Turkey to the pro¬ 
posed Conference, an opposition very embarrassing to the lead¬ 
ers of the Greek^and Armenian Churches in the Turkish Empire; 

but the position finally taken by His Grace, the Archbishop of 



ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Canterbury, excited the wonder of some of the friends of that 
liberal-minded prelate in Great Britain. The Archbishop’s 
letter, which exercised a large influence over the action of the 
Anglican Church, was as follows : 

I am afraid that I cannot write the letter which, in yours of March 
20, you wish me to write, expressing a sense of the importance of the pro¬ 
posed Conference, without its appearing to be an approval of the scheme, 
rhe difficulties which I myself feel are not questions of distance and conven¬ 
ience, but rest on the fact that the Christian religion is the one religion. 






MUNI ATMARAMJI. 


*'’NO MAM HAS SO PECULIARLY IDENTIFIED HIMSELF WITH THE INTERESTS OF THE JAIN 
COMMUNITY AS MUNI ATMARAMJI. HK IS ONE OF THE NOBLE BAND SWORN FROM THK DAY 
Ol- INITIATION TO THE END OI< II1<K Tt»\\t)KK DAY AND NIGHT FOR THE HIGH MISSION THK\ 
HAVE UNOKRTAKEN. HE IS Till' IIIC.H I'KIKSI* OF THE JAIN COMMUNITY AND IS RECOGNIZED 
AS TIIF, lll{;ilEST LIVING AUTHORITY ON JAIN RELIGION AND LITKRATUKl' BN ORIENTAL 
SCHOLARS.” 
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I do not iinderhlund how (hat leligioii can l)c icgardcd as a mem¬ 
ber of a Parliament ( t Religions without assuming the e(juality of the 
other intended membeis and tlie parity of their position and claims, 'rhen 
again, your general program assumes that the Church of Rome is the Cath¬ 
olic Church, and treats the Protestant Episcoiial C'hurch of America as out¬ 
side the Catholic Cluirch. 1 presume that the Church of England would he 
similarly classified : and that view of our position is untenable. 

Beyond this, while 1 cpiite iindeistand how the Christian Religion 
might produce its evidences before any assembly, a “ presentation ” of that 


religion must go far beyond the (juestion of evitlences, and must subject to 
public discussion that faith and de\otion which are its characteristics, 
and which belong to a region too sacred for such treatment. I hope that 
this explanation will excuse me with you for not complying with your 

reciuest. 

A careful and, a.s many believed, conclusive reply to the.se 

positions, was sent by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead, to the 

of the Churches. A suininarv of his argument, made by the 

Chairman for The Advance., is as follows : 

The three grounds of refusal to coojierate in this mqvement are taken 
up by Mr. Stead and sliown to be untenable. One is that (’hristianity is 
too sacred for such tieatment it will leceive in the Parliament. He 
shows that the treatment projjo'-ed to be fraternal, devotional, courteous. 
It seems to him a sacred opportimitv for unfolding the Master's truth. 

The second reason for refu^al ajipeais nominrd and not real. It is this, 
that the Church of Rome is referred to as tlie (Aitholic (duirch. 'Tt) call the 

churches by the names which they tliemscUes take is only an act of 

courtesy. Of coiiise the C’ongiess is not committed to the idea “that the 
Roman is the true and onl\ Catholic Church,'’ oi “to the idea that the 
Anglican is the sole and exclusisc Church of Faigland.” “C)nly a rudeness 
wholly gratuitous would impute to his (irace any desire to jirescribe names 


for other ch 


lies.” 


But the real objection of the \rchl)ishop is that Christianitv, being 
“the one religion,” cannot be reiraided as a member of a Parliament of 
Religions, without a.ssuming the efjuality oi the other intended members, 
d'o this Mr. Stead replies th.it no man will attend the Parliament and be 
expected or suppo.sed “to regard all other faiths as equal to his own.” 


“ I'he case is preciselv the {'f)ntrary. 


« % 


Again, 
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riie Parliament of 


Religions simply recogni/es tlu* fact, which is indisputable, that there are 
on this planet a number of i<digion>, among which Christianity numerically 

counts one. It tries to epitoiui/e that fact in a single room. If the Chris¬ 
tian ought not to recognize in a .single room what he perforce recogni/es in 
God’s earth as a wdiole, then he must logically class all other religions 


under the catecniry of thiners that have no rierht to be. But such an attitude 
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towards the world’s ^ropin^^s after God seems to savor more of atheism 
than of Christianity.” 

Mr. Stead does not .see that the Archbishop’s position leaves any 
logical foothold for the modern study of the science of religions. “ The 
religion, so big with its own authority that it cannot stoop to hear and 
uiulerstand and w'clcome the worth of other human strivings after God, 
seems but a sorry caricature of the Meek and Lowly One.” “The Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions .... is meant to be the home of human brotherhood in 
its Godward phase. We cannot W'cll conceive as halting haughtily on its 
threshold that Divine Lowliness which tabernacled long years unnoticed in 

human fle.sh, and m<ived unpretentiously among the common w'ays of earth 
and gently won men to a fellowship of trust and love.” Mr. Stead closes 
by expressing his regret that the leading religious official of the Empire of 
Great Britain, “which, next to the earth itself is the hugest knowm .stand¬ 
ing Parliament of Religions, sliould have discountenanced the finst great 

effort of mankind to actiiali/e its leligious brotherhood. 

The o})inions of the Bishops of tlie Anglican Communion 

in the United States were very largely favorable to the Parlia¬ 
ment. Bisho}) William K. Ah Larcn, of Chic'ago, wrote : 

'I'he j)roject \m 11 iindoiibtedlv commend itself to those who bestow 

home thought on the siibieet. Ortaiiilv the Religion of “God manifest in 
the flesh’ has no reason <0 deprecate frank and fiiendlv contact with the 
various tlieistic faiths, witli tlie purpose to discover at what and how many 

points they touch aiul liarnioni/c. I believe that the Anglican Communion 
throiigliout the world will not liesitate to a.ssure itself a proper representa¬ 
tion in the proposed congresses. 

Bishop F. D. Huntington wrote: 

The plans sketched in your letter and in the Address strike me as 
justifying themselves at once to reason and good .sense and Christian hope. 

With the wi.sdom and energy rejnesented in your Committee, they cannot 

fail to awaken a vast interest and accomplish lasting results. I should be 
glad to serve or promote it [the end proposed and desired] at least by 
intercession, for the sake of Clirist and his kingdom among men. 

Later, however, this honored bishop came to a different 
conclusion, and felt that Christ and his Church would not be 
honored at the proposed parliament. 

Bishop Thomas AI. Clark of Rhode Island, declared that 
“the concej)tion of this movement is a grand one and unex¬ 
ampled in the history of the world.’' Bishop John F. Spald¬ 
ing of Colorado, Bishop John Scarborough of New Jersey, 
Bishop D. B. Knickerbacker of Indiana, Bishop Seymour of 
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Springfield, Bishop W’liitaker of Pennsvivania, Bishop Whipple 
of Minnesota, Bishop Sullivan of Algoma, Bishop 'J'ultle of 

Missouri, Bishop Gillespie oi (hand Rapids, Bishoj) Hare of 
South Dakota, Ihshoj) Ihirgess of ( hiiiK v, Ihshop I’ca rv of 

Iowa, Bishop Paret of Maryland, Bishop Nit holson of Md- 
waukee, and Bishop Johnston of Western 'Kexas, accepted 



RT. REV. THOMAS MARCH CLARK. 

positions on the Advisory Coiiiu il, and wrote in cordial com¬ 
mendation of the Parliament. Bishop Whitaker said : ^‘1 am 
in hearty sympathy with the ends which you propose.” Bishop 
Whitehead of Pittsburij, wrote: 

In my ju(l.t(ment lu) (’Inistian believer slmiild Im'^iLiIc oik- iiiomcnt to 
make the presentation of tlie Religion of Jesus Chn^l ui.vnd and inij)iessive, 
so that it may make hit jjowerfully in the < oiiij>ai is<in of religions. 

As on the day of Pcntcco'-t, hen* will he men from nation inuh-t 

heaven, and here is the grr.iii a oj»|M.itiniii \ im-n li.neesci liad to hear of 
the wonderful work of God, the IncarnatKjn of Ins Son. Who can tell but 
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that the great ITc.'u] oi flic ( lnmli m Ins providence, make use of this 

immense gath(‘lln^ lo iisliei iii the tiiumph of his truth, when at the name 

of Jesus eveiv Unee shall how? 

Bisliop (!li;irlcs C. Grafton of Fond du T.ac, wrote: 

One result will he lo show that the Christian faith was never more 
widely or more intelligently believed in, or Jesus Christ more adoringly fol¬ 
lowed. Civilization, which is making the whole world one, is preparing the 



BISHOP PHIL! IPS BROOKS. 

wav for the reunion of all the woihl's lehgions in their true center—Jesus 
Chi 1 st. 

'J'he late I’isliop IMnllijis liiooks of Mass.u hiisclls, wrote: 

^I'hc design skeins t«) me lo )»o \i*i\ noble. It appeals t«) the imagina¬ 
tion, to the le.ison. .im’ to om best desnes iorImmanitx. 'robiiiig l«)gether 

in hu’ue enum il the iej)iesent.ili\i s ii{ all the lebeums in the woild, so far 

as lliul can be done, is at nine .111 acknowledgment of the rcalitv of the 
religious mi|)ulsc-wheitwer It has slniwn itself, and of the universal action 
and guidance and love of Cod. 
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^Many of the eloquent opinions here expressed already seem 
to be, in the light of what the Parliament was and did, truthful 
prophecies. 

As an example of the bitter hostility which the Parliament 
aroused in some good men, the following letter to the Chair- 
man, from Rev. E. J. Eitel of Hong Kong, is worth j)reserving : 

Let me warn you not to deny the sovereignty of your Lord by any 

further continuance of 3’our agitation in favor of a I^ulianient not sanctioned 

1)V his Word. If misled vourself, at least do not mislead others nor jeopar¬ 
dize, I pray you, the precious life of voiir soul bv pla\’ing fast and loose with 

the truth and coquetting with faLe religions. I give you credit for the best 
intentions, but let me warn you that you arc unconscionslv' planning treason 
against Christ. 

In contrast with this was the o})inion of Rev. Ceorge T. 
Candlin of Tientsin : 


I am deeply impressed with the momentous consequences of your 
undertaking, in its relation to Christian missions among the great and 
ancient faiths tif the Oiicnt, and if a thoroughly practical character can be 
imparted to it, 1 foroee a^ its result a great enlightenment of missionary 
sentiment at home and a grand reform of mission methods <^n the field, 
which, once realized, w’ould inaiiguiate a new' eia of missionary success and 
restore the unlimited ho})e, fei\(»r, and triumph of aj)'»stobc (lavs. 


The Chairman formed a rcsoltition, strit tlv adhered to, 
never to notice by public reply anv(Titi('ismof the Parliament, 
and vet it became inevitably a j)art of his work to explain the 
Christian and Scriptural grounds on vvhit h the defense of the 
Parliament securely rested. In many public addresses, at the 
International Christian Endeavor Convention (1892) in New 
York, before the International Missionary Union at Clifton 
Springs, at the Bay View Assembly in Michigan, and elsewhere, 
and by frequent contributions to The Missionary Raiew of 
the Worlds The Homiletic Revieio, The Independent^ The 
Golden Ride, The Con,i;^rej^ationalist, The Christian at Work, 
The Review of Reviews, or some other organ of public opin¬ 
ion, he endeavored to show how fully the Parliament was in 
accord with the Christian spirit of brotherhood. At the Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor Convention in New York he said: 


I have no doubt that this phenomenal meeting will make apparent the 
fact that there is a certain unity in Religion ; that is, that men not only have 




DASTUR DR. JAMASPJI MINOCHERJI JAMASP ASA, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.I 


THE HIGH ATTAINMENTS OF DR. JAMASPJI, THE PARSES HIGH-PRIEST OF BOM RAN, 
HAVE RECEIVED THE RECOGNITION OF SOME OF THE GREATEST UNIVERSITIES IN THE 

WORLD. HE EARLY EXPRESSED HIS ADMIRATION FOR THE PLANS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
AND REGRETTED THAT HIS AGE WOULD PREVENT HIM PROM BEING A PERSONAL PARTICI¬ 
PANT IN THE SESSIONS. 
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common desires and needs, but also have perceived, more or less clearly, 

certain common truths. And as the Apostle Paul, with his unfailing tact 
and courtesy, was careful to find common ground for himself and his Greek 
auditors in Athens, before he preached to them Jesus and the resurrection, 

so the wise Christian missionary is discovering that he must not ignore any 

fragment of truth which the heathen mind cherishes, for, thus ignoring it, 
he makes an impassable barrier against conviction in the non-Christian 
mind. I believe that the Parliament will do much to promote the spirit of 
human brotherhood among those of diverse faiths, by diminishing ill-will, 
by softening rancor, and giving men the privilege of getting their impres¬ 
sions of others at first hand. We believe that Christianity is to supplant all 
other religions, because it contains all the truth there is in them and much 
besides, revealing a redeeming God. The object of the Parliament, it 
scarcely needs to be said, is not to foster any temper either of bigotry or of 
indifferentism. Each man is required to speak out with frankness his own 
convictions, and, without compromising individual faiths, all are to meet 
under a flag emblazoned with the w'ords, “Truth, Love, Fellowship,” 
rejoicing in a fraternity that involves no surrender of personal opinions, and 

no abatement of faith on the part of those who recognize how w idely Chris¬ 
tianity is differentiated from other systems. As any wise missionary in 
Bombay or Madras would be glad to gather beneath the shelter of his roof 
the scholarlv and sincere representatives of the Hindu religions, so C'hris- 
tian America invites to the shelter of her hospitable roof, at her grand Fes¬ 
tival of Peace, the spiritual leaders of mankind for friendly conference over 
the deepest jiroblems of human existence. Though light has no fellowship 

w'ith darkness, light does have fellowship with twilight, (iod has not left 
himself without witness, and those who have the full light of the Cross 
should bear brotherly hearts toward all wdio grope in a dimmer illuuiination. 
While the Apostle Paul denounced an idol-worship which was devil-wor¬ 
ship, he fully recognized that not all heathen religion was of that malign 
quality. He instructed the Athenians that he and they adored the same 

God, of whom all were the offspring, they in ignorance of God’s full nature, 
and he in the blessed knowdedge which Christ had given him. Rev. 
Thomas L. Gulick, of the Sandwich Islands, expres.scs his faith that St. 
Paul, who quotes heathen w’ritersin confirmation of his own theology, would 
not refuse to confer with tho.se whom he approvingly quotes. 

The character and convictions of the men most heartily 
cooperating with the General Committee doubtless mitigated 
the severity of the criticisms which their novel and daring 
undertaking would otherwise have brought down upon them. 

The Chairman of the Committee was greatly assisted in his 
correspondence by the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, for forty years 
a missionary of the Presbyterian Board in China. He was 
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faithfully heli)ed in many ways by the counsel of Rev. 
George Washburn, D.I)., of Constantinople. Rev. Simeon 
Gilbert, D.D., of The Advance^ was always active and effect¬ 
ive in his defense of the Parliament. The Rev. Dr. PL M. 
Wherry, of Chicago, for many years resident in India, kindly 
aided the Committee in its correspondence with representatives 



REV. SIMEON GILBERT, D.D. 


of the various faiths prevailing in Plindustan, and with P^nglish 
journals in that country. 

The Rev. J. S. Chandler, missionary of the American Board 
in Madura, South India, said: 

In bringing together representatives of the different great religions, you 

will simply bring into a focus that which is taking place already «>n cverv 

mission field. We are continually comparing Christianity with Hinduism, 

and striving to find out wherein they agree as well as differ. The foremost 

lirahinan nicmhei ni the hai, here in Madura, recently ‘^aid to me : “ I he 

% 

time IS fust aiiprouehing when tlie liest religion must uune to tlie fiont.” 
So w'e are also alw.ws li.uing conferences with the re})u centali\<»f Islam; 
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and at this time one of them has my copy of the Koran and my 'Famil Bible 
to compare them. 

Rev. George D. Marsh, missionary of the American Board 
at Philippopolis, Bulgaria, wrote: 

It is Christian in its intent, spirit and darin^^. It is aggressive Chris¬ 
tianity 111 Its leadiness to use all means that make for rij^hteousness, peace, 
and the good of all men. It is catholic Christianity in its longing to meet 



HON. MAYA DAS. 


all men and to do them good. It is apostolic Christianity in its purpose to 

“ look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” 

The Hon. Maya Das, a leading native Christian of India,a 
British Commissioner and Magistrate, sent a cordial letter, 

expressing liojic of seeing “your great country and people 
on this sjiecinl ojijiortunity which Providence seems to have 

offered.” He wrote of his faith tliat this Parliament, the ful¬ 
filment of Akbar’s dream, will do iiuahulable good, and he 
says: 
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O how grand it will be when men from east and west, north and south, 
meet together admitting the universal truth of the Fatherlujod of God! And 

let us hope that many will be led to the higher and most blessed truth as it 
is in Jesus. One thing i.s as certain as that the hot sun is shining over us 
this warm day, and that is, if there is any remedy to raise fallen man it 

is in the love of Jesus. 'I he very besi of education and civilization lies in 

this grand secret, l»>\e; and “(hid is love.” 



PRESIDENT WILLIAM MILLER, 


Readers of Rev. M. L. Gordon’s delightful book,** An Amer¬ 
ican Missionary in Japan,” will remember the thrilling chapter 
on the revival in Captain Janes’s school, and the account of the 
young men who were then brought to Christ, and whose 
Christian devotion and apostolic labors have already affected 
the history of the** Sunrise Kingdom.” Many of these, Yokoi, 


Ebinn, Miyngnwn, Ichibai*! anti others, bet'aiiie ineiiibers of the 
AdvisoiN Connell on the Parliament of Relij4;ions. aiulwroteof 
their earnest gratiliule that such a tongre^^ to be held. 
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and of their confidence that it would advance the cause of 

truth and brotherhood. 

“ I believe sincerely,” wrote one, “ that such a congress will be con¬ 
ducive not only to the better understanding of different systems of religious 

faith, but that it may also help the progress of religious truth among all 
nations and the promotit)n of the cause of humanity in general.” 

Another said: 


The idea seems to me lofty and uplifting. What can be more impres¬ 
sive than an assembly of the representatives of all the diverse religions of 



n 


The P.ev. Yoshiyas Hiraiwa, of the Theological Department 
of the Methodist Seminary in Tokyo, believed that the Par¬ 
liament would have an immense influence on the religious 
thought of mankind, and ‘‘give a new, great im})ctus to the 
world-wide Cliristian evangelization movement. 

Following the advice of Rev. Dr. McCiilvarv, one ot the 

Presbyterian missionaries among the Laos, tlie present King 
of Siam, the only ('lowned rcjiresentative of pure Ihiddhism 

now living, since the downfall of tlte King of Ihirmah, was 
invited, through the (‘oiirtesv of our xXational (lo\einnienl, to 
attend the Parliament. He was not able t ) lease his (ountry 

to vi.sit the hAi)osition, in which he had shown the greatest 

interest, but his brother. Prince Chandradat, contribiiled an 
important paper wliich was read before the Longress of Relig¬ 
ions. 

President William Miller, of the Christian College, Madras, 
proved himself one of the most faithful and eftident friends of 
the Parliament, engaging in a large correspondence, securing 


important papers, and generously contributing of his own 
funds to what he believed a most important and praisew^orthy 
undertaking. 

A noble letter w^as sent to the Chairman by the Rev. Dr. 
N. J. Hofrneyr, Senior Professor of the Theological College of 

the Reformed Dutch Church in South Africa: 


It will be to the busy men of thi.s industrial age a uniejue demonstration 
of the truth that, throughout all ages man has sought his true life in the 

supersensual and supernatural. It will be a mighty echo to the voice of 
God, warning man not to'l>arter away his true life h^r that whicli plea.ses and 
dazzles but for a moment. It may thus accomplish an incalculable good. 
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Rev. George S.irgcant, formerly President of the Western 
Methodist Conference of the West Indies, wrote: 

It remained for the United States of America to link with the greatest 
e\]><>^ili<>n of the industiy <>1 all nations a Parliament of all he Religions. 
The eainost jirayers ol Cliristian people will implore the blessing of God to 
rest upon everv effort to can v out this uni({uc conception. The Christian 
Church, with hei world-wide sympathy, will have a gUirious opportunity of 



REV. DR. N. J. HOFMEY^. 


recogni/ing in the representatives of other religions the brotherhood of 
man. I eherish the hope that, among other results, the contemplated Par¬ 
liament will ha\e a blessed effect upon the peace of the world. 

'Phe Parliament was conceived and carried on in the spirit 
of Milton’s faith, that ‘^though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple; who e\er knew Truth put to the worst in a free and 
open encounter?” 

Prof. Sanipey, of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
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nary, Louisville, wrote : Let an honest effort be made to g^t 

at the facts of religious experience, and the truth of God will 
take care of itself.” 

Rev. James Kerr, of Glasgow, wrote: 

The conception of such a Parliament of Religions is worthy of so great 
an occasion. The faith of Christ, of which I am a witness, cannot suffer 
any eclipse in the presence of any or all of the great historic faiths of the 



HON. HARNAM SINGH. 


world. The comparisons and the contrasts between the Gospel of the once 
crucified but now exalted Jesus, and the other gospels that have proffered 
their healing balms for humanity, which such a Parliament will present and 
accentuate amid the world’s civilization at the close of this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, must, I am fully confident, draw world-wide atten¬ 
tion to the song of the heavenly host on the plains of Bethlehem, “ Glory to 
God in the highest and on earth peace, good will to men.” 

Rev. Lyndon S. Crawford, an American missionary in 
Broossa, Turkey, wrote: 

The very thought of such a gathering sends a thrill of joyful hope 
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through and through us. We are believing that we shall feel in our work 
here the influence of the larger thoughts and inspired^ prayers of the Relig¬ 
ious Congress. We do want the teachers and priests of these old churches 
to look upon us not as enemies come their religious repose, but as 

friends, as messengers beat 11114 ^(uui tuiiiig.s, to arouse them up to mental and 
spiritual activity, aiul to help them to come out into a clearer understanding 

of their privileges as sons of God and as members of the universal brother¬ 
hood. 



CAV. MATTED PROCHET, D.D. 


Prof. Edward Barde, of Geneva, wrote: 

I beg to express my hearty sympathy with such a purpose, and pray to 
God that he will pour out his blessings upon the intended Congresses. 

Rev. Wilbur F. Paddock, rector of St. Andrew’s Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, wrote of the l\irliiiinent : 

It will broaden human thought, cieate .1 decjjci Iceling of charity and 
good will, anti serve to unite the races b\ slionge, lies oi sympathy and in 

clo'^t 1 I'Oiuls of Cliristian biothfilinml. 

Rev. Richard A. Armstrong of Liverpool, wrote : 
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Your Congress will, I feel sure, bring into a clear light the great fact 
that while theology divides, religion unites. 

That earnest Christian, Hon. Harnairi Singh, uncle of His 
Royal Highness Jatjat Jit Singh, the Maharajah of Karputhala, 
who was one of the visitors at the Exposition, greatly regretted 
his inability to be present at the Parliament, who.se principles 
he cordially approved. 

President A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Mansfield College, 
Oxford, wrote: 

I think it a scheme of great promise and interest, especially if it 
be so conducted as to bring about a greater sympathy, more co-operation 
and mutual understanding on the part of the churches. Whatever aims at 
such ends meets with my most cordial approval. 

Cavaliere Matteo Prochet, D.D., of the Evangelical Wald- 
cnsian Church, wrote from Rome. 

I think that the scheme is a good one, and quite worth the attention of 
every thoughtful mind. Truth can bear the broad daylight, and has noth¬ 
ing to fear from it. 

The call for the Parliament which assembled in Chicago 
was conceived in the spirit of the broadest fraternity and bore 

a Christian imprint. Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., wrote: 

It affords an exjiression of the soul of the church in modern days, 
'riie call for the first great gathering in the name of all religions goes forth 
to the w'orld bearing the autograph of the followers of Je.siis Christ. It is 
an expression of the hospitality of Nineteenth Century Chiistianitv. 

Rev. Frank Woods Baker, of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Cincinnati, wrote: 

The Parliament may do much to establish a new and better, a sympa# 
thetic, basis for future missionary w'ork. It will contribute immensely to 
that for which all true men are praying: that is, not only the unity of 
Christendom, but also the much larger union of all religions in building 
man up into the perfected image of God in which he was and is created. 

Comprehension and not exclusiveness is the key to the 
world’s progress and enlightenment at the present time. 
Men are unwilling to know only half the truth. Not only are 

their thoughts widened with the process of the suns, but their 
hearts are growing larger. They are unwilling to exclude 
from their brotherly sympathies any w'ho are groping, how¬ 
ever blindly, after God. 
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Dr, Gordon, in a recent book, “An American Missionary 
in Japan,” says: 

As is well known, the word “heathen” is practically dropped from 

the revised version of the New Testament. Un-Christian peoples justly 

object to it as a degrading term, and the writer joins with nearly all his 
colleagues in studiously avoiding its use. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid, M.A., a Presbyterian missionary in 
China, in a pamphlet on the duty of Christian missions to the 
upper Chinese classes, quotes with approval the words which 
good Isaac Watts was wont to sing: 

“Seize upon truth where’er it is found. 

Among your friends, among your foes. 

On Christian or on heathen ground. 

The flower’s divine wlieie’er it grows , 

Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose.” 


A Woman’s Committee on Religious Congresses, under 
the leadership of Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.l).,and assisted by 
such helpers as J.ady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances E. 
Willard, cordially co()perated with the Parliament of Religions 
and set'ured the preseme and particijiation of some of the 
most distinguished women of our time. 

Rev. Win. C. (hinnett, of Rochester, New Vork, wrote: 

Your plan will summon the most liuly Kcumcnicnl Council of 
Religion that the w'orkUha.s e\ei seen or tlieamed of. Whoeser cares for 
freedom, fellowship and charactei in Religion must needs wash the 
iicautiful hope success, and be glad to do an} thing be can to further it. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in accepting a position on the Advisory Council, 
wrote : 

I wish that there might be a great Christian Union in a great hall, 
wdth every denomination that names Christ [iresent, holding for two hours 
a regular division meeting, and then all getting together lo recognize the 
relation of all to the Republic and the race. It will be the most magnificent 

spectacle the Christian world has ever seen. Suppose that there were fifty 
classes of people who accepted or recognized Jesus : the Unitarians, who 
recognize him as a man ; the Mohammedans, who recognize him as a 

prophet; the Jews, who recognize him as one of their teachers ; and then 

all the classes of Christians who recognize his divinity. 

The Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, 
Pre.sident of the American Board of Foreign Missions, wrote : 
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I am most heartily in sympathy with the plan of the Religious Congresses 

in connection with the Columbian Exposition. It seems to me an admirable 
scheme, certain, if wisely carried out, to attract wide attention, to make 
happy and strong impressions on a multitude of minds, and to leave behind 
it permanent good effects. 



REV. DR. A. r. PEABODY. 

Professor Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., of the Union Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary, New York, wrote of his earnest sympathy with 
the objects which the Committee had in view. 

Bishop Edward G. Andrews of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, wrote : 

A full exhibition of the religious institutions and forces under which 
modern society is having its notable development, cannot fail to be of great 
service to the Church and humanity. 

Ex-President S. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, wrote: 

In my opinion this movement in connection with the Columbian Expo¬ 
sition, may, perhaps, become the most important and noteworthy aspect of 
the most notew'orthy gathering of our generation. 
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President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, in accept¬ 
ing membership on the Advisory Council, wrote : 

I shall he glad to be of service in any way within niy power in promot¬ 
ing the worthy object which the Council has in view, 

late Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, wrote : 

1 believe that nothing can contribute .so largely to the honor of Religion, 
to the establishment of Christian faith where it has in any wav suffered 
eclip.se or decline, and to the progress of effective religious and Christian 
work among those outside the pale of Christian instruction and influence, as 
a mutually good understanding among those of every name who believe in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Prof. D. W. Simon, of the Congregational Theological 
Hall, Edinburgh, wrote: 

The idea of the Congresses commands my heartiest sympathy. 1 trust 
it may be fully realized. If it be, 1 cannot doubt it will greatly promote 

that brotherhood of the nations for which so many of the best men of the 
race are longing and working. While sitting last year on the shore of your 
wonderful lake, I fell into dreaming of the day when the Knglish-spcaking 

branches of the human race should be federated. Your dream includes 

¥ 

mine—is grander. May it be much more than a dream, and that soon ! 
Any help I can render is at your disposal. 

Prof. E. Comincr, D.D., Id^.D., of the Univeisilv of Pres- 
lau, wrote: 

I trust your excellent ideas will meet with great success. I shall be 
happy to promote the work so far as I am able, and if possible be jnesent 
at the catholic meetings in 1893. 

President H. 0 . Butterfield, D.D., of Olivet College, Mi<'li- 
igan, wrote: 

The material exhibit w'ill be magnificent beyond the power of words to 
describe, but without the quickening presence of the Congresses it wdll be 
body without soul. 

Prof, John Bascom, LL.D., of Williams College, wrote : 

The work proposed seems to me to be the culminating expression of 
that concord of thought and action .sought for by the Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion. It is likely to receive the cordial support of all who believe that 
peaceful counsel is the most j)erfect medium of truth. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.T., wrote, under date of 
December 15, 1891: 

I accept with pleasure the honor of my nomination to the Council of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, sympathizing 
as I do heartily with the principles of the Parliament of Religions. 



REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., CHICAGO 


“l DESIRE THAI 'IHK I.ASr WORDS WHICH I Sri \K IC* IHIS |- \ KI I \ M I M . SMALL BE THE 
NAME OF HIM TO WHOM I 0\\ K LIFE AND TRIM M \NO IKil’l-: \Mi All. I IHNt;K, \\ HO RECONCILES 
ALL CONTRADICTIONS, FACIMES ALL ANTACONIS.MS, AND WHO FROM THE THRONE OF HIS 
HEAVENLY KINGDOM DIRECTS THE SERENE AND UNWEARIED OMNIPOTENCE OF REDEEMING 
LOVE,-JESUS CHRIST, THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD.** 
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In his correspondence with the Japanese, the Chairman 
was faithfully assisted by President Alexander Tison, of the 
Imperial Law School of Tokyo. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, of the Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, the liberal minded Moslem scholar, whose article on 
‘‘The Real Status of Women in Isl 4 m,^' published in The 



RIGHT HON. LORD EGERTON, OF TATTON. 

Nineteenth Century, of September, 1891, excited a wide interest, 
and whose recent work on “The Spirit of Isl^m” awakened 
attention in lingland, wrote a most cordial letter in regard to 
the Parliament of Religions. He said : 

“ My own conviction is that in the states where intellectual liberty goes 
hand in hand with political freedom, there is greater likelihood of Islam 
being viewed without the medigeval bias which still prevails in the old 

world.” He expressed his great desire to come to Chicago in 1893, “and 
join in the greatest achievement of the century, which your Committee has 
planned, and enjoy the privilege of conWng into contact with the free intel- 
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lect of the West. You have my most cordial sympathy in the great work 
of bringing together, on a common humanitarian platform, the representa¬ 
tives of all important moral creeds. I regard your program as marking 
an epoch in the history of religious development.” 

The Right Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton wrote : 

As Chairman of the Church Defense Institution, London, for seventeen 
years, I am thoroughly in favor of denominational teachings according to 



REV. HENRY S. LUNN, D.D. 


the doctrines of the Church of England, but I think the bringing together 
of God-fearing men of different religious opinions, may tend to that relig¬ 
ious unity, which we trust may be eventually obtained in God’s appointed 
time. Even though I should not be able to be present with you, I wish your 
Congress God-speed. 

The Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., LL.D., President of Howard 
University, Washington, wrote: 

Nothing in connection with the Columbian Exposition pleases me so 
much as the Parliament of Religions. It is as though the Babel tongues of 
the world were coming back to speak the one dialect of Heaven. The con¬ 
ception is worthy the age in w'hich we live, and of the country which we 
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call ours, and of the continent Columbus discovered; nay, better, of Him 

who would draw all men to Himself. 

A World’s Parliament of Religions in which only a few 

were interested would be a misnomer; therefore, the Chair¬ 
man endeavored to secure by personal letters the cooperation 
of many religious leaders all the world over. More than ten 

thousand letters and forty thousand documents were sent out, 



PROF. J. I. DOEDKS. 

and the list of Advisory Councilors finally reached beyond 
three thousand. Among the most earnest friends which the 
Parliament gained were leading Jewish scholars of England,- 
Germany and America. The Rev. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi of 
the British Empire, suggested as a text for the Parliament the 
words of the Hebrew prophet, “ Have we not all one Father ? 
Hath not one God created us ? ” 

It will furnish an idea of the work undertaken merely to 
glance at a selected list of some of the members of the Advis- 
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ory Council, oniitlini; most of the names previously men¬ 
tioned : 

FROM (.KI \l P.KllAIN. 

The late Loid Tennyson, 'I he Kt. Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., liishop 
of Worcester, The Rt. Rev. \V. Ih)\<l ('ari)cnter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon, 
Prof. Rhys-Davids, Prof. E. Max Muller, Prof. James Lcgge, Principal 
James Dtummond,and Piof. J. Estlin Carpenter, of Oxford University; The 



REV. P. P. WALDENSTROM, D.D. 

Very Reverend R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury; The Rev. the lion. 
W. H. P'remantle, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. James Martineau, Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchen, Dean 
of Winchester; The Venerable Archdeacon Duff, Prof. James Bryce, 

Rev. J. E. Claphain, D.D., Prof. Henry Drummond, Rev. Hugh Price 

Hughes, Rev. Joseph Ferguson, Prof. Robert Watts, D.D., Rev. J. T. Whel- 
(lon. Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, General William 
Booth, Captain C. J. W. Pfoundes, Rev. John Smith, A.M., of Edinburgh, 
William 'V. Stead, Editor of the Kevieivof Reviews^ Rev. George Sargent, 
Prof. Robt. B. Drummond, Rev. John Pivce Davies, Rev. E. Herbert Stead, 
Robert K. Douglass of the British Museum, Rev. W. 11 . Mills, Rev. John 
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Keir, Rev. T E. Holland, Rev. H. R. ILiweis, A.M., Jaineb Johnston, and 
Rev. Henry S. Lunn, D.D., Flditor of the Revieiv of the Churches. 

FROM CKRMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Rev. FL Fiommcl, Dr. Stiickenberg, Count A. Bernstorff, Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer, Prof. M. La/aius and Ral)l)i Maybaum, of Berlin; Dr. Phillip 
Braun, of Stuttgart; Prof. Luthardt, Prof. Gregory and Prof. Fr. Buhl, of 
Leipsic University; Prof. C. Siegfried, of Jena; Prof. S. H. Schultz, of Gdttin- 
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gen; Dr. T. Bach andProf. F. Hommel, D.D., of the University of Munich ; 
Rev. Taliatero F. Caskey, of Dresden; Rev. C. A. Stover-Witz, D.D., 
of Vienna; Prof. Fr. Balogh and Prof. Joseph V. Erdos,of Debreczcn, Hun¬ 
gary; Mr. M. Zmigrodski, of Cracovie; Rev. Fr. Kecskeneiti and Rev. L. 

L. Kaspar, of Prague ; Prof. W. Szots, of Buda-Pesth ; Rev. Ferdinand Cizar, 
Sr., Moravia. 

FROM HOI.LAND, BELGIUM, SWEDEN, NORWAY AND SWITZERLAND. 

Prof. J. I. Doedes, D.D., and Prof. V. Valeton, Jr., of Utrecht Uni¬ 
versity; Prof. II. Oort, of the Univeisity of Leyden ; Prof. G. Wildeboer, of 
Gronigen University; E. Jillem, of Amsterdam; Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
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Brussels; Rev. Kennedy iV^et, Brussels; Rev. P. P. Waldenstrom, D.D., 
M.P., of Stockholm ; Rev. E. F. B. Horn, of Christiania; Prof. Von Orelli, 
of Basle ; Prof. Godet, of Neuchatel; Prof. Gautier, of Lausanne, and Mr. 
Charles Fermand, of Geneva. 


FROM FRANCK, ITALY, BULGARIA, SPAIN, TURKEY, AFRICA, SYRIA, ETC. 

Prof. C. Bruston, of the University of France; Rev. R. W. McAll and 
Rev. W. Gibson, of Paris; Rev. H. Bach, President of the Y. M. C. A. of 
France; Prof. Emilio Comba and Rev. John H. Eager, of Florence; Rev. 
R.J. Nevin and Rev. J. Gordon Gray, D.D., of Rome; Rev. H. N. Barnum, 
of Harpoot; Rev. Wm. H. Gulick,of San Sebastian, Spain; Prof. M. Bala- 
banow, of Sophia, Rev. J. F. Clark, of Samokoo, Dr. Andrew Murray, Cape 
Colony, Rev. M. D. A. Simms, Congo Free State; Rev. II. H. Jessup, D.D., 
Dr. Geo. E. Post, Rev. Daniel Bliss, D.D., and Mr. Selim Kes..sub, of 
Beirut. 

I-ROM INDIA. 


Rev. Jani Ali, Consul Henry Balhintine, f)f Bombay; Rev. A. Bunker, 
Burmah, Hon. Maya Das, Mr. Mohan I)e\a, of l.ahore; Rev. J. Heiricks, 

G. S. Iver, Editor of the Hindu^ Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, of Bombay; Rev. J. 
N Ogilvie, CoiiMil (xeneriil Samuel Merrill, P. C. Mo/oonular, of Calcutta; 
Mr. J. J. Moili. 

FROM CHINA AND AIMKALIA. 


Hon. Piing Kwang Vu, First Secretary of Chine.se Legation, W ashing¬ 
ton, I). C.; President W. A. P. Martin, D.D„ and Pi of. J. T. Headland, of 
the Imperial University; Rev. Dr. Whitney and Rev. Dr. 11 . Blodget, 
Peking; Rev. M. A. Chalmers. LL.D., Hong Kong; Rev. John Ross, of 
Monkdcn; Rev. Dr. Wheeler, Rev.Y. K. Yen and Rev. Dr. Faber, of Shang¬ 
hai; Rev. Dr. L. I). Bevan, Melbourne; Rev. James Rickard, Brighton; 
'I'lie Rt. Rev. Saumaurez Smith, D.D., Bishop of Sydnev, New South 

W’ales. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, HAYT I, MEXICO, ETC. 

Prof. William D. Alexander, The Rev. Messrs. Draper, Emerson, 
Gulick, Hosmer, Hyde, Oleson, Prof. Timoteo, Hawaiian Islands; Rt. Rev. 
J. T. Holly, Missionary Bishop of Hayti; Rev. A. J. Steelman, Mexico; 
Rev. E. M. Haymaker, Gautemala; Rev. H. P. McConnell, Morelia, Mexico; 
Rev. C. W. Drees, Buenos Ayres; Rev. J. A. Hjajtlin, of Iceland. 


FROM JAPAN, ETC. 

Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio, Rev. J. T. Yokoi, Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, Rev. T. 
Honda, Rev. E. S. Eby, Rev. K. Ibuka, Rev. Morihorp Ichihara, Rev. Y. R. 
Inonye, Rev. G. B. Norton, Rev. Mokurai Shimaji, Rt. Rev. R. Shibata and 
Rt. Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitsu, Omi; Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., Rev. D. Ebina and 
Rev. II. Kozaki, of Kyoto; Rev. John J. Gulick and Rev. S. T. Mujagawa, 
otOsaka; Rt. Rev. Shaku Soyen, Z. Noguchi, Kinza Riuge M. Hirai; 

Rev. D. McGilvary, of Siam. 
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FROM THK DOMINION OF .CANADA. 

Sir William Dawson, Montreal; Prof. W. W , Andrews, Sackville, N.B.; 
Prof. D. Coubbirat, McGill University, Montical; Rev. N. Burwash, D.D., 
Victoria University, J. R. Ince. LL.T)., John J. Maclaren, Q. C., Toronto; 
Principal D. 11. McVicar. Montical ; Ihincipal (». M. Grant, D.D., Kings¬ 
ton; Re\. W. Kcul, I'oioiito; Rc\. W. II. Witliiow, D.D., Toronto; Rev. 



THE REV. DR. STODDARD. 

John Wakefield, Thorold; Rev. J. Woodsworth and Rev. Egerton R. 
Vonng, Winnipeg. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Archbishops Ryan and Janssens of the Catholic Church; Bishops 
Andrews, Foss, Fowler, Hurst, Merrill, Hendrix, Ninde, Fit/gciald, 
and Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South; 
Bishops Grant, Handy, Arnett and Turner of the African Methodist 
Kpi.scupal Church; Bishop Weaver of the United Brethren Church. 

Among the Baptists were Drs. Boardman, Thomas, Braislin, Hovey, 
llorr, Dobbins, .Strontr, McArthur, Eorimer, Sampey, Cranfill, Anderson, 
Hoyt and Montague. 

Among Congregationalists may be mentioned Drs. Abbott, Taylor, 









MOST REV. PATRICK A. FEEHAN, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO. 

f 

“ WHEN I I' \lv’M '1 > \l I Klil'KIiSI-N I ISi. IMI- IHOl 1,111 oi> 111 E WORLD ON RELIGION, COMB 
TO TELL ns Ol< i.i)l> \M) 1)1 ills IKUl H, AN!> Ol- LU k AND OF DKAni AND OF IMMORTALtTV, AND 
OK JUS r ICE AND OF GOODNESS AND OK CHARITY, THEN WE LISTEN TO WHAT WILL SURPASS 

INUNITELY WHATEVER THE MOST LEARNED OR MOST ABLB MEN CAN TELL US OP MATBRIAL 
I KINGS.” 
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Ward, Griffis, Dunning, Bradford, Harris of Andover, Whiton, Park, 

Wells, Josiah Strong, Herrick, Cyrus Hamlin and S. C. Bartlett. 

Among Heads of Colleges were Presidents Dwight, Simms, Andrews, 
Seelye, Hyde, Carter, Capen, Coulter, Schurman, Rogers, Thwing, Harper, 
Ballantine, McCracken, Jordan, Cravath, Burroughs, and Eaton. 

Besides these may be mentioned Hon. Andrew D. White, U. S. Minis¬ 
ter at St. Petersburg ; Bishop W. R. Nicholson, Secretaries Alden and 
Clark <if the American Board, Prof. J. H. Allen, Prof. Jastrow of the Uni- 



MITROFAN, METROPOLITAN OF MONTENEGRO* 


versity of Pennsylvania, Rev. James M. Pullman, lion. John Wanamaker, 
Prof. Leconte, Dr. Buckley of the Christian Advocate^ Rev. T. W. Cham¬ 
bers, D.D., Prof. John Fiske, Ex-Mayor Grace of New York, Rev. M. 
Rhodes, Gen. O. O. Howard, Dr. A. A. Miner, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Geo, W. 
Cable, Rev. Dr. Funk, Editor of the Homiletic Magazine^ Rev. B. B. Tyler, 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, Rev. Peter Ainslee, D.D., Rear Admiral S. R. Frank¬ 
lin, U.S.N., Dr. Albert Shaw, Prof. Jackson of Columbia College, Gen. John 

Eaton, John G. Whittier and George William Curtis (both recently deceased), 

_ • _ 

Rev. Thos. G. Apple, D.D., George Parsons Lathrop, Col. J. N. Bonaparte, 
Chancellor Upson, Dr. Stoddard of the New York Observer, Dr. Drury of 
the Christian Intelligencer^ and Rev. LaSalle Maynaid of the Christian 
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at Work; Profs. Fisk, Scott, Curtiss, Wilcox, Taylor, Montgomery and 
others, of the Chicago Theological Seminary; Profs. Whitney, Fisher, Ladd, 
Iloppin, Stevens and Curtis, of Yale Univer.sity; Profs. Thayer, Royce 
and Lyon, of Harvard University; Hon. Robert Treat Paine of Boston, 
Profs. Burton, Goodspeed, Harper, Henderson, Hulbert, Johnson, Root, 
Simpjson, Moulton, Votaw, Wilkinson, Wyckoff, of the Chicago University. 


The following additional names of Advisory Councilors 

and friends of the Parliament will also help to give an idea of 

the ecumenical character of the Religious Congress : 

Rev. Joseph Wild, Toronto, Canada ; Mitrofan, Metropolitan of Mon* 
tenegro ; Rev. S. F. Woodin, Foochow, China ; Rev. James Ware, Shang¬ 
hai, China; Rev. G. L. Wharton, Betaspeer, India; Rev. W. White, W’ill- 


ianistown, Victoria; Senor Luis de Vargas, Madrid, Spain; II. B. The Ex- 
Metropolitan of I’atras, Nicephorus, Athems, Greece; Rev. H. A. Vethake, 
Breda, Holland; Margos Aghabekyan, Librarian of the Armenian National 
Library of Con.stantinojde; Prof. Alexander 'I'omory, Duff College, Cal¬ 
cutta, India; Prof. C. P. Tide, Leyden University, Leyden, Holland ; Rev. 

John Thomas, Rome, Italy; Rev. H. C. "I'ucker, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Rev. J. Smith .Spencer, Manchester, England; Rev. John Haskell .Shedd, 
^)roomiah, Persia; Rev. Charles Strong, Melbourne, Australia; Rev. George 
Adam Smith, Gla.sgow, Scotland ; Rev. j. .Spence, SNdney, N. S. Wale.s ; 
Rev. Frank .Seth-.Smith, Oamaiii, Now Zealand; 'Phe Metropolitan of 
Athens, Ghermanos; Rev. (ieorge Matthewson, Edinburgh, .Scotland ; Rev. 

J. Maegowan, Amoy, China ; Rev. G. L. Mackay, Tanisni, Formosa ; Mobed 
Rustomjee Kershaspjee Modi, Bombay, 1 ndia; Rev. Alfred Williams 
Momerie, D.D., l.ondon, England ; Rev. J. Lazarus, B.A., Madras, India; 
Rev. 11. H. Lowry, Peking, China ; Mo.st Rev. Dionysios Latas, Archbishop 
of Zante, Greece; Hon. HoKai, Hong Kong; Dr. Kay.serling, Biida-Pest, 
Hungary; Rev. J. C. Kirby, Port Adelaide, South Australia; Rev. L. 
Overman, The Hague, Netherlands; Rev. John L. Nevius, Chefoo, China; 

Rev. W. Robinson, Notman Paget, Bermuda; Marquis de Nadaillac, Paris, 
France; Rev. Randolph Nott, Strathfield, New South Wales; Rev. Samuel 
G. McFarland, Bankok, Siam ; Rev. John McLaiirin, Bangalore, India ; 
Rev. K. vS. Macdonald, M.A., D.D., Calcutta, India ; Rev. F. B. Meyer, Lon¬ 
don, England ; Rev. James Morri.son, D.D., Glasgow, Scotland; Prof. W. 
Muir, University of Edinburgh, Scotland ; IVof. P'. Meiiegoz, Paris, P'ranee ; 

Rev. Takayoshi Matsuyama, Kyoto, Japan; Rev. Charles E. Mollard, 
Wahu, China; Rev. W. E. Macklin, Nankin, China; Rev. Arthur H. 
Smith, Pang Chia Chuang, China; Mr. S. Satthianadkan, M.A., LL.B. 
(Cantabl, Presidency College, Madras, India; Rev. A. Salomon, P'atchgun, 
West India ; Rev. H. Rowley, London, England ; Very Rev. Arthur Ryan, 
St. Patrick’s College, 'riiurles, Ireland ; Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, London, 
P'nglan<l ; Prof. Herbert PL Ryle, Cambridge University, England; Rev. C. 
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G. von Reeke, Haarlem, Nelherlandb.; Rev. A. P. Parker, Buffington Co 
lege, Foochow, C'hina ; Rev. J. K. Padfield, B.D., Masulipatam, India; Re^ 
James Porter llainiliim, Bermuda ; Rev. John Peter Pons, Torre-Pellic< 
Italy, Moderate! of tlu* W'.iKlensian Church ; Rev. M. A. Perk, Amstei 

dam, Holland ; Rev. 1). j. ()'Mahony, D.D., D.C.L. All Hallows Colleg< 
Dublin, Ireland. 



REV. LKONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 

The Rev. P. Cr. Phiambolis, j^astor of the Greek Church i 

Chicago, wrote: 

I hope and believe that this meeting will be an inspiring light to a 
God’s creatures. I feel honored and blessed by being named as one of th 

torch bearers in this pageantry of Divine illumination. 

Rev. Leonard WooKsey Bacon, D.D., of Norwich, Connec 
ticut, wrote: 

I cannot but think that the chief gainers of instruction in the confe 

ence will be the Christians. \Vc have been strangely inconsiderate of th 

“pei.soiial e<|uation ” tequiimg to be i hmm.ited fumi tlie obsei\ations an 
jeports of missionaries eoncernmg the heathen .imong whom they live an 
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labor. Talkinjjj with that veteran missionary, Dr. Leg.^^S b)iir years a,i{<i, at 
Oxford, I remarked to liini that he would of course attend the Mission 
Congress then sitting at London. I was almost startled when he answered 

that he could not go to a meeting where he would be compelled to listen to 
a continual violation of the Ninth Commandment against those who would 
have no opportunity of defending themselves. It is no impeachment of 



JAMES MARTTNKAr, D.I)., I.E.n. 

the honesty or integrity of our missionaries, that we recognize the many 
influences that combine to affect the value of their testimony. We need to 
apply to this subject the apostolic maxim, “ Look not every man upon his 
own things, but every man upon the things of others.” Perhaps you might 
find no better motto to express the purpose of the Parliament. 

Rev. J. Madsen, of Denmark, editor of the Morgenstjernen 
(Morning Star), the magazine of the Free Missions of Den¬ 
mark, wrote: 

This movement is doubly dear to me; it is just what we are longing 
and sighing and woiking foi here in Denmark, that the spirit of brother¬ 
hood in men of diverse faiths may be deepened, and that all may be one 

in Christ. 
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The C'hairnian deeply regretted his inability to secure a 
paper for the Parliament from the venerable James Martineau, 

who wrote as follows: 


Were I competent to occupy the honora])le place which your proposal 
assigns to me, I would do my best to send you something in character with 
the second day’s deliberations. But it has been a weakness with me through 
life, that I could never wTite at will, or for occasions, on subjects of deepest 



MICIIKI. I)K ZMIGRODSKI. 

interest to me. Only as the unsought tuK t.inu' m could I get lifted from 
the sands; and with every ctfort the ebb set in to wain me that the waters 
were not at my command, and to leave me stranded. Moreover, one who 
has said his say, as I have, on the great topics of the second day, is bound, 
in all reverence, to hold his peace, till he has something to add or to retract 

in order to be simply true. Else he incurs the just reproach of “ vain repeti¬ 
tions” worthy of “the heathens.” I feel it therefore incumbent on me, as 
a worn-out veteran, to leave the field to ficsh and more e.ip.iblc men. 

One of the most earnest friends of the Parliament was the 

scholarly Michel de Zmigrod.ski, of Cracrovie in Austria, who 








REV. AUGUSTA J. CHAPIN, D.D., CHICAGO. 

** THIS PARLIAMENT IS THE GRANDEST AND MOST SIGNIFICANT CONVOCATION BVBB 
GAIHERED IN THE NAME OF RELIGION ON THE FACS OF THE EARTH. A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE WORLD WAS NOT READY FOR THIS PARLIAMENT. FIFTY YEARS AGO IT COULD NOT HAVE 
BEEN CONVENED. AND HAD IT BEEN CALLED BUT A SINGLE GENERATION AGO ONE HALF OF THE 
RELIGIOUS WORLD COULD NOT HAVE BEEN DIRECTLY REPRESENTED. WOMAN COULD MOT HAVE 
HAD PART IN IT IN HER OWN RIGHT.’* 
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prepared articles for the Polish and (lerinan papers in regard 
to the World’s Congresses of 1893, and who was present at 
the Parliament. 

Count Goblet d’Alvielhi, of Hrussels. wrote an elaborate 
article for the Revue de Belgique in which he said : 


■ The significance of such an attempt cannot be too much insisted upon. 
In opposition to sectarian points of view whicli identify Religion with the 
doctrines of one or another particular form of worship, it implies, i. That 
religious sentiment possesses general forms and even a sphere of actiim 
independent of any particular theology ; 2 . Thai men belonging to churches 
the most diverse can and should come to an understanding with each other 
in order to realize this program common to all religions. 

Maggonlal Diilputraiii wrote for Muni Atinarainji, High 
Priest of the Jain Cominiinity of Bombay : 

The learned Muni is sure (and when he says so he echoes the united 
voice of the Jain Community) that an assemblage of the leaders of thought 
from all parts of the world will be of incalculable benefit to humanity in 
general. The phenomenon of the learned depositaiics of religion and 
philosophy meeting together on a common platform, and throw ing light on 
the religious problems, has been the tbeam of his life; and when he sees 
that this dream is going t(j be realize*!, his loy know\s no bounds. 


The Rev. T. F. Hawks 


l*i)tt, 1’resident 


lege, Shanghai, China, wrote: 


of St. John’s C\)l 


The more emphasis is placed upon the conciliatory attitude that Chris¬ 
tianity should assume toward other religions, so much the more will the 
missionary effort of the churches be advanced. To-day no greater obstacle 
exists to the success of foreign missions than the unchristian and antag¬ 
onistic attitude of missionaries to other faiths and jihilosophies. 


Rev. S. R. Modak, an earnest Christian of Ahinednagar, 
India, wrote: 

I am sure such a meeting and discussion will be of the greatest u.sc in 
enabling us to see how much and m what manner God has not left himself 
without witness in the different parts of the w'orld. It will help even those 
who have been blessed with the fullness of the revelation of God to under¬ 
stand the exact position and condition of the other children of the Father 
in heaven. 


Hon. Andrew L). White, the American Minister at St. 
Petersburg, had several interviews with the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, and explained to him the purposes of the Parlia¬ 
ment, urging that delegates be appointed from Russia. 'Fhe 
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effort was not successful. Hut Hishoi) Nicholas, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, representing the Russian Church, who was in Chicago 

at the opening of the Parliament, met with the delegates and 
deeply regretted that his church duties called him from the 
city. 

Among the Buddhists of Japan who did much to make 
the Parliament thoroughly representative should be mentioned 
the Rt, Rev, Zitsuzen Ashitsii, who employed the magazine 
which he edits in advocating the wisdom of Buddhist coopera¬ 
tion, The editor of the Hhuht^ of Madras, contributed several 
notable articles, by whic h the plans of the Parliament were 
made known in India. 

On the eleventh of August, 1893, Cieneral Committee 
sent out a recpiest for Universal Prayer in which it was said: 

For the first time in history a Congre.ss of Universal Religion will be 
assembled. We recognize with devout thanksgiving the gracious Divine 
Providence which is bringing men intt) closer and more fraternal relation¬ 
ship, and which at the end of the nineteenth centurv makes such an a.ssem- 
blv jiossible. 

An occasion of such peculiar interest and importance has attracted 
worldwide attentron, and it is thought by the (jeneral Committee having 
charge of these Congresses that it should lie signali/ed throughout the 
world by religious recognition, in pravei. meditation, and pulilic teaching. 

It is suggested that on one day in Se[)tenibei the religious teachers of 
the woild call public altentioii to this first great effort of mankind to realize 
their common religious fraternity. And this recpiest is earnestly proffered 
and sent out to all those who believe in a divine order in the governance of 
the world, and who w'ork and wait for the kingdom of God on earth, that 
during the month of September, 1893 , at some special time and place of 
worship, devout supplication should be made that this historic meeting of 
the children of one heavenly Father may be blessed to the glory of his 
name, to the advance of spiritual enlightenment, to the promotion of peace 

and good will among the nations and races, and to the deepening and 

widening of the sense of universal human brotherhood. 

This retpiest was given wide circulation, and in manv pul¬ 
pits the great Parliament was considered in its probable bear¬ 
ings on the religious welfare of mankind. 

What has been sketched thus far will give a faint outline 
of the multiplied labors devolved upon the C^hairman and his 
Secretaries from May 1891 to September 1893. 'Phe tentative 
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program, in which the Committee was greatly assisted by 
Bishop Keane, of Washington, was sent out in the winter of 
1892 to more than three hundred scholars for criticism and 
suggestion, and then the enormous labor of the final program 
of topics was entered upon and speakers invited. It was no easy 
task to select and secure the best men, representing ten differ¬ 
ent religions and a score of Christian churches, who should 
properly handle the most important of all themes. That the 
success which was finally the outcome was so large and com¬ 
manding is due, in great measure, to the spirit of enthusiasm, 
hopefulness and self-sacrifice with which the believers in the 

Parliament cooperated with the General Committee. 

On the first of March, 1893, the Committee’s Second 
Report was published, containing the program for the seven¬ 
teen days of the Parliament, and indicating what immense 
progress had been made in .securing the cooperation of 
religious men. The report made it plain that the intellectual 
and spiritual forces behind the Parliament were more various 
and powerful than had ever before been combined in one 

religious movement. 

Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, M. P., of London, Jinanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp Asa, 

M.A., Ph.D., and h>vad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha took 
active interest in the Parliament and enlisted the cooperation 
of the Parsees of India. 

In the summer of 1893, in the early months of the Colum¬ 
bian Exposition, the prospects for the Parliament were 
clouded somewhat by the long continued agitation of the 
question whether the Fair should be open Sunday. When 
Sunday opening was achieved, the Baptists decided not to 
hold a denominational Congress in connection with the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Christian Endeavor Society, through its 
trustees, reached a similar conclusion. For other reasons the 

Congress of the Anglican Churches, for which earnest toil had 

been put forth, was given up. The Columbian Exposition 
itself for a time did not give promi.se of the marvelous and 

unprecedented success which it finally achieved. 
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Hut as the difficulties thickened, the labors of the General 
('oiinnittee were augmented. The Christian people of Amer¬ 
ica were kept continually informed of the plans and purposes 
of the Parliament, and, indeed, the whole World, so far as it 
would listen, was made to understand the spirit and objects of 
the undertaking which has been crowned with such wonderful 
triumph and has become the most important event of the Col¬ 
umbian Year. For thirty months nearly all the railroads and 
steamship lines of the world were unconsciously working 
for the Parliament of Religions. The post-office clerks at 
Chicago handled great bundles of letters which had previously 
passed through the brown fingers of the postal clerks in Madras, 
Bombay and Tokyo. The Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, and the great Pacific lines to Australia and China, 
were going on errands for the General Committee. The 
steamers to Iceland and New Zealand were turned into post- 
horses for the World’s Religious Parliament. Letters were 
sent out to thirty different countries, and replies came back in 
li^nglish, PTcnch, German, Norwegian, Italian, Latin, Spanish, 

Greek, Armenian, Bohemian, Polish, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Hindustani. The whole world became interested in the 


approach of the historic Convention, whose importance was to 


eclipse the expectations of the most hopeful 


No other gather¬ 


ing ever assembled was awaited with such universal interest. 


It was looked forward to with ardent hope and eager curiosity 
by thoughtful men everywhere. It was talked over among 
the monastic brotherhoods of India and in the cloisters of 


Japan ; it entered the councils of the Catholic hierarchy and 
into the scholastic retreats of the British and German Univer¬ 


sities. Prize essays on Confucianism and Taoism, for which 

more than sixty Chinese scholars competed, had been prepared 
and sent to the Chairman of the General Committee. The 


Imperial Government of the Celestial Empire had commis¬ 
sioned the Secretary of the Legation at Washington to attend 
the Parliament which had been the theme of editorials in Lon¬ 


don, Athens, Constantinople, Berlin, Melbourne, Tokyo, Shang¬ 
hai, Calcutta, Madras, Mexico, Budapest, New York, Bos- 
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ton, Ilonoliilii. Papers had been prepared by some of the new 
and minor sects of India which did not expect to have personal 
representation in the Parliament. Hon. James G. Blaine and 
his successor, Hon. John W. Foster of the State Department at 
Washington, and some of the Foreign Ministers and Consuls 

r 

of the United States had been courteously helpful to the Gen> 
eral Committee, and procured for them the attention of for¬ 
eign governments. A number of intelligent travelers, among 
them Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of the Christian 


Endeavor Society, had gone around the globe and spoken of 
the plans which were so soon to be consummated, and when, 
in the first week of Septem!)er, some of the Oriental delegates 
arrived in Chicago, and were welcomed with every expression 
of fraternal reijrard, the Chairman and his associates felt that 

o 

their hopes and dreams were nearing fulfilment, and they 
looked forward to the opening meeting on the eleventh of Sep¬ 
tember as certain to mark a new epoch in the religious history 


of mankind. Such was liis ('onfidcnc e that he had been work¬ 


ing along the lines of Divine Providenc e, that the Chairman 

O O ' 

went so far as to express the c'onvK'tion that, within a hundred 

years, pilgrims from many lands would (lock to the scenes of 

the World’s First Parliament of Religions, in the iinhistoric 

\ 

City of Chicago, almost as they have for centuries flocked to 
Westminster Abbey, St. Peter’s Cliiirch, and the Holy Shrines 
of Jerusalem. 

There were times when the obstacles to the assembling of 
a World’s Religious Congress seemed almost insurmountable. 
The Committee’s appeal was usually made to individuals and 
not to organizations, and though this gave the appeal c'ertain 
obvious advantages, the Committee could not depend for the 
successful accomplishment of their plans on the vote and 
cooperation of ecclesiastical bodies. Many of the great con¬ 
gresses of 1893, like the Evangelical Alliance, the Temperance 
and Denominational Congresses, were backed by organized 
boards and societies. 'J’he I'aiiiament could make its appeal 
to those individuals whose breadth of view, catholicity of 

temper, full confidence in the power of truth to bear the full 
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light of day, and hopeful faith that the Spirit of God is still 
working mightily among the children of men, naturally made 
them friends of an effort to bring into amicable conference 
the religious leaders of mankind. 

The Chairman was confronted from the beginning with the 
question whether representatives of the non-Christian faiths 
could be induced to la3^ aside their fears and prejudices, leave 
their important work at home, and undertake long and expen¬ 
sive journeys to meet, in the heart of a Christian country, the 
ablest scholars of Christendom, masters of the English lan¬ 
guage, with which they themselves were sometimes not per¬ 
fectly familiar. Confidence in the fairness and courtesy with 
which non-Christian delegates w'oiild be received, together 
with the conviction that their coming was most earnestly 
desired —these were prere(]uisites and essentials to the possi¬ 
bility of a World’s Religious Parliament. Missionaries in 
Japan urged the Committee to give the most courteous recep¬ 
tion to the Oriental delegates. No other thought had ever 
been entertained bv the Committee, but as one of the Chair¬ 


man’s addresses to a Chri.stian <*onvention, wherein he showed 


the Christian jiossibilities of the Parliament had disturbed 
some of the Buddhist priests of Japan, he hastened to assure 
them that the spirit of kindness and fraternity would prevail 

in the Parliament. As the Buddhist and Shintoist communi¬ 


ties in Japan were divided over the wisdom of attending the 

Religious Congress, much credit is due to the Japanese dele¬ 
gates who voluntarily undertook the journey which brought 
them to this memorable conference. And when on the third of 


September, in the First IVesbyterian C'hurch of Chicago, the 
Buddhist delegation sat and reverently listened to a sermon 
on “ Christ the Wonderful,” a discourse preceded by the 
baptism and reception of three Chinese converts, and followed 
by an impressive address from the Archbishop of Zante, it 
appeared as if the Parliament had already opened beneath the 

splendor of the Cross. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE ASSEMBLING OF THE PARLIAMENT—WORDS OF 

WELCOME AND FELLOWSHIP. 

A F'FER these more than two years of toilsome preparation, 

it was not without anxiety, but at the same time with high 
hope and faith, that the day and hour were awaited which were 
to witness the inauguration of the Parliament of Religions. 

o o 

It would have been unworthy of the moral dignity, the 
serious purpose of the occasion, if there had been any 
attempt at mere pageantry. And yet, considered merely as a 
spectacle, the gathering upon the platform of the Hall of 
Columbus, on that Monday morning, of representatives of the 
religious hopes and beliefs of twelve hundred millions of the 
human race was not without an impressive beauty. It is safest, 
in recalling the impressions of that memorable hour, to trust 
the well considered words of an eye-witness who was affected 
by no deep personal concern in the doings of the day. 

l.ong before the apimintecl hour the building .swarmed with delcgate.s 
and visitors, and the Hall of Columbus was crowded with four thousand 
eager listeners from all j)artsof the country and foreign lands. At lo o’clock 
there inarched down the aisle arm in arm, the representatives of a dozen 
world-faiths, beneath the waving flags of many nations, and amid the enthu¬ 
siastic cheering of the vast audience. The platform at this juncture pre¬ 
sented a most picturesque and impressive spectacle. In the center, clad in 
scarlet robes and seated in a high chair of .state, wjis Cardinal Gibbons, the 

highest prelate of his Church in the United States, who, as was fitting in 

this Columbian year, was to open the meeting with prayer. 

On either side of him were grouped the Oriental delegates, whose many- 
colored raiment vied with his own in brilliancy. Conspicuous among these 
followers of Brahma and Buddha and Mohammed was the eloquent monk 
Vivekananda of Bombay, clad in gorgeous red apparel, his bronzed face 
surmounted with a huge turban of yellow. Beside him, attired in orange 

and white, sat B. B. Nagarkar of the Brahmo-Somaj, or association of 
Hindu Theists, and Dharmapala, the learned Buddhist scholar from Ceylon, 
who brought the greetings of four hundred and seventy-five millions of 

6a 
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Buddhists, and whose slight, lithe person \vas swathed in pure white, while 

his black hair fell in curls upon his shoulders. 

'I'here were present, also, Mohammedan and Parsee and Jain ecclesi¬ 
astics, each a pictiiresc|ue study in color and movement, and all eager to 
explain and defend their forms of faith. 

The most gorgeous group was composed of the Chinese and Japanese 
• delegates, great dignitaries in their own country^ arrayed in costly silk vest¬ 
ments of all the colors of the rainbow, and officially representing the Bud¬ 
dhist, Taoist, Confucian and Shinto forms of worship. 

In dark, almost ascetic garb, there sat among his fellow C)rientals, Pro¬ 
tab Chunder Mozoomdar. Mr. Mozoomdar, the leader of the Hrahmo-Somaj 
or Hindoo Theists in India, visited this country some years since, and 
delighted large audiences with his eloquence and perfect command of the 
English tongue. 

Another striking figure was the Greek Archbishop of Zante, his vener¬ 
able beard sweeping his chest, his head crowned with a strange looking hat, 
leaning on a quaintly carved staff, and displaying a large silver cross sus¬ 
pended from his girdle. 

A ruddy-cheeked, long-locked Greek monk from Asia Minor, who sat 
by his side, boasted that he had never yet worn a head-covering or spent a 
penny of his own for food or shelter. 

The ebon-hued but bright faces of Bishop Arnett, of the African Meth¬ 
odist Church, and of a young African prince, weie relieved by the handsome 
costumes of the ladies of the company, wdiile forming a somber background 

to all was the dark raiment of the Protestant delegates and invited 
guests.* 

The following is a list of the per.sonages assembled on the platform : 

Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., Chairman of the General Committee 
on Religious Congresses. 

Bishop I). A. Payne, African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

His Eminence Cardinal Gibbon.s, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie, D.D., of the Church of England. 

Siddhu Ram, Punjaub, India, Aiya .Soniaj. 

Carl von Bergen, Ph.I)., President of the Swedish .Society for Psychical 
Research, Stockholm, .Sweden. 

Virchand A. Gandhi, B.A., Honorary .Secretary of the Jain Association 

of India, Bombay. 

P. C. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo-Somaj. Calcutta, India. 

H. Dharmapala, General Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi Society and Del¬ 
egate of the Southern Buddhist Church of Ceylon, Colombo-Ceylon. 

Miss Jeanne .Sorabji, a convert to Christianity from Parseeism, Bombay, 
India. 

^ From a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Weiidte, of Oakl.ind, California. 
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Prof. C. N. Chakravarti, of Allahabad College, Allahabad, India, a 
pronounced Theosophist. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., Chicago, Chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee on Religious Congresses. 

Most Rev. Patrick A. Feehan, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. 

Most Rev. Patrick Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

11 is (irace Archbishop Redwood, of New Zealand. 

Rev. Alcxamler McKen/.ie, D.D., Cambridge, Mass, 
lion. II. N. IIiginbothani, President of the World’s Columbian F^xpo- 
sition. 

Count A. Hernstorff of the Ministry of Public Worship and Instruction, 

lierlin, (}erinanv. 

^ •/ 

I’rince Serge Wolkonsky of Russia. 

Most Rev. Uionysios Latas, Archbishop of Zantc, /ante, (ireecc. 

Rev. Hijiner Paratis, Archdeacon of the (ireek Church in attendance on 
the Archbishop of Zante. 

lion. Piing Kwang Vu, First Secretary of tlic Chinese Legation, Wash¬ 
ington. I). C., dcjiuted by the Emperor of China to present the doctrine of 

ConfiK ins, 

Pishop li. W. Arnctl, J).I)., African Methodist lCpisn)pal (. imreh. 

Rt. Rc\. Ibirin 'I'oki of the lUiddhisl Church of Jajian. 

Rt. Rev. Rciiclii Shibata, President of the Zliikk<^ sect of .Shjnt<iisni in 
Japan. 

Rt. Rev. Zitsii/eii Ashilsu of the Bmldhisl (diurch of Japan. 

Rt. Rev. Bishoj) Fallows, of the Reformed Episcijpal Chuicli of the 
I'nitcd States. 

Kin/a Riiige Ilirai, a Buddhist layman from Japan. 

Swami V'ivekananda, a Hindu monk from India. 

B. B. Nagarkar, of the Brahmo-Somaj, Bombay, Irtdia. 

Jinda Ram, of the Aiva Somaj, India. 

Rev. A. J. Canfield, D.L)., of St. PauP.s Universalist Church, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Rev. P. (L Phiambolis, Oecconomos, Resident Priest of the Greek Church 
in Chicagi^. 

Rt. Rev. Banriu Vatsubuchi, of the Buddhist Church of Japan. 

Rev. I‘\ A. Noble, D.D., of the Union Park ('ongregational Church, 
Chicago, and member of the General Committee. 

Rev. J. II. Macoinbar, Chaplain of the United States Army. 

Rev. G. Bonet-Maury, of Paris, France, lepre.senting Fieiicli Liberal 
Protestantism. 

Prince Momulu Massaciuoi, a native African prince from Liberia, a 

convert to Christianity. 

Rt. Rev. Bishoj) Jenner, of the Anglican Free Church. 

Hon. W. J. Onahan, Secretary of the Catholic Congress, 

5 
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Rev. F. M. Bristol, D.D., Chicago, of 'rrinity Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, of the Unitarian Church, Chicago, and Sec¬ 
retary of the General Committee on Religious Congresses. 

Rev. Maurice Phillips, a missionary frt)m India. 

Prof. M. Valentine, of Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

Hon. \V. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, I). C. 

William Pipe, Pri\ate Secretary to the Chairman of the General Com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr. Ernest Faber, a veteran missionary from Shanghai, China. 

Rev. George T. Candlin, a missionary of the English Methodist 
Church, from Tientsin, China. 

Rev. Horiuchi Ko/aki, President of Doshisha Cnivcrsit\, Japan. 

Bishop Cotter, of the Roman Catholic Church, Winona, xMinn. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, I).I)., Rector ot the Catholic Cnivcrsitv, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, President of the Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Vice-President of the Woman’s Branch of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliai}. 

Clarence E. \ oung, Assistant Secrelaiv World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

Dr. Adolf Brodbeck, Idealist, Hannover, (leiniany. 

Hon. John W. Hoyt, LL.I)., Wasliington. I). C. 

Rev. (ieorgeM. Cirant. D.D., I*rincipal of Queen’s I'niversitv (Presl)v- 
tciian) Kingston, Canada. 

M. dc /.migrodski, Librarian, Ciacow, Aiistriaf 


The first act of this strangely diversified assembly—the 
representatives of various tribes, kindreds and tongues on the 
platform, and the densely packed thousands throughout the 
hall—was an act of common worship to Almighty God. A 
few voices, sustained by the organ tinder the touch of Clarence 
Flddy, led off with the words of the One Hundredth Psalm in 
the paraphrase of Watts, as retouched by the pen of Wesley; 

Before Jehovah'.s awful throne, 

Ve nations bow with .sacred jov; 

Know that the Lord is God alone ; 

He can create, and he de.strov. 


The multitude, catching the strain of the Old Hundredth 


Psalm Tune, lifted up a mighty voice in the words of Bishop 

Ken s Doxologv “ the Detan ol hmglish (‘hristendoin,” as 
Dr. Schaff has called it: 
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Praise God, from whom all blessin^fs flow; 

Praise liim, all creatures here below ; 

1 ’raise him above, ye heavenly host; 

I’raise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

Then followed the second and third stan/.as of the psalm: 

We are thy people, v/e thy care, 

()ur souls and all our mortal frame : 

What lasting honors shall we rear, 

Almighty Maker, to thy name ? 


We’ll crowd thy gates with thankful songs— 

lligli as the heavens our voices raise; 

And earth with her ten thousand tongues, 
Sluill fill thy cf)urts with sounding praise. 


Thus it came to pass, without preconcert or intention, that 

this first act of coninion worship, so far as it was expressed in 

English, was uttered in the Hebrew j)salin and the ancient 

Christian hymn, as translated bv leaders of three great orders 

% 

of the bhiglish-speaking church, the Anglican, the Puritan 

and the Methodist. 


At the end of the psalm the hearts and voices of the multi¬ 
tude were led by Cardinal Cibbons in the Lord’s Prayer; and 

at the close of the reverent silence which followed the Amen, 
President Ponney pronoum ed an address of welcome. 


ADDRKSS or PKE.SlDKNf CHARLES CARROLL LONNEy OF 

world’s con(;ress auxiliar\.” 


« % 


i ... 


rHE 


WoRsiiii'ERs OE Gon AND LovERs OF Man, Let US rejoice that wc 

have lived to see this glorious day; let us give thanks to the Eternal God, 
whose mercy endurelh forever, that we are permitted to take part in the 
solemn and majestic event of a World’s Congress of Religions. The impor- 
ttince of this event, its influence on the future relations of the various races 

of men, cannot be too hiuhlv esteemed. 

If this Congress sliall faithfully execute the duties ith \\hich it has 
been charged, it will become a joy of the whole earth, and stand in 

human history like a new Mount Zion, crowned \vith glorv and marking 
the actual beginning of a new epoch of brotherhood and peace. 

Eor when the reli).»ionh faiths of the worKl recomn/e each »Uher as 

biothers, children ol-one Father, whom all profess to lose and seive, then, 
and not till then, will the nations of the earth yield io the spiiit of concord 
and learn war ikj more. 

It is inspiring to think that in e\erv part of the world main* of the 
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worthiest of mankind, who would gladly join us here if that were in their 
power, this day lift their hearts to the Supreme Being in earnest prayer for 
the harmony and success of this Congress. To them our own hearts speak 

in love and sympathy of this impressive and prophetic scene. 

In this Congress the word “ Religion” means the love and worship of 
God and the love and service of man. We believe the scripture that “of a 
truth God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that fearetli 


God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” We 


together in 


mutual confidence and respect, without the least surrenderor compromise of 
anything which we respectively believe to be truth or duty, witli the hope 
that mutual acijuamtance and a free and sincere iiiterehaiige of views on 
the great questions of eternal litc and liuman conduct \mI 1 be mutually 
Iieneficial. 

As the finite can never fully comprehend the infinite, nor perfectlv 
express its t)wn view of the divine, it necessarilv follows that individual 
opinions ot the divine nature and attributes will differ. But, jiroperlv 
understood, these \arieties of view' are not causes of discord and strife, l)ut 

rather incentives to deeper interest and examination. Necessarily God 

reveals himself diffeiently to a child than to a mail ; to a philosopher tiian 

to one who cannot lead. I'^ich must see Ciod vvitli the eves of his f)wn 

•» 

.soul. Bach mus" behold him through the colored glasses of his own nature. 
Kach one must receive him according to his own capacity (»l reception, 
'the fraternal union of the rcligion.s of the worhl wil! come when ench seeks 
trillv to know how (iod has ievcale<l him.>.elf in the othei, and remembers 
the inexorable law that with what ludument it judges it shall it.scll be 
judged. 

'I'he religious faiths of the world have most .senoiislv misunderstood 
and misjudged each other fiom the use of words in meanings radically dif¬ 
ferent from those winch thev weic intended to bear, and from a disreganl 
of the distinctions between appealances and facts ; between signs and sym¬ 
bols and the things signified and represented. Such errors it is hoped that 
this Congress will do much to correct and to render hereafter impossible. 

He who btdieves that (iod has revealed himself moie fiillv in his relig- 
ion than in anv other, cannot do otherwise than desiie to bring that leligion 

to the knowledge of ail men, with an abiding conviction that the (iod who 
gave it will preserve, protect and advance it in every exj)e<lient vva\. And 
hence he will welcome every just opportunity to come into fraternal rela¬ 
tions with men of other creeds, that thev may .see in his upright life the 
evidence of the truth and beauty.of his faith, and be theieby led to leain it, 
and*be helped heavenward by it. 

When it pleased God to give me the idea of the World’s Coiigies.ses of 
1893, there came with that idea a profound conviction that their crowning 
glory should be a fraternal confeicnee of the world’s leligions. Accordingly, 
the original announcement of the World’s (.’ongress scheme, which was sent 
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by the j^overiinicnt of the United States to all other nations, contained 
amonvj other great things to be considered, “The (irounds for Fraternal 
Union in the Religions of diffeient Peoples." 

At first (he proposal of a World’s Congre.ss of Religions .seemed to many 
wholly impracticable. It was said that the religions had never met but in 
conflict, and that a different result could not be expected now. A commit¬ 
tee of organization was, nevcrfheless, appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. This conii.iittee wa.s composed of representatives of sixteen 
different religious bodies. Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows was made Chaii- 
man. With what marvelous ability and (idelity he has performed the great 
work committed to his hands this Congress is a sufficient witness. 

The preliminary address of the Committee, prepared by him and sent 
throughout the world, elicited the most gratifying responses, and proved that 
the proposed Congress was not only practicable, but, also, that it was most 
earnestly demanded by the needs of the pre.sent age. The religious leaders 
of many lands, hungering and thirsting for a larger righteousness, gave the 
proposal their benediction, and promised the Congress their active coopera¬ 
tion and support. 

To most of the departments of the World's Congress work a single 
week of the Exposition season was assigned. Id a few of the most import¬ 
ant a longer time, not exceeding two weeks, was given. In the beginning 
it was supposed that one oi two weeks would suffice for the department of 
Religion, but so great has been the interest, and so many have been the appli¬ 
cations ill this department, that (lie plans for it haye repeatedly been re-ar¬ 
ranged, and it now extends from September 4 to October 15, and several of 
the religibus congresses have nevertheless found it necessary to meet outside 

of these limit.^. 

riie program for the Religious Congresses of 189^, as prepared by Dr. 
Harrow’s, constitutes what may with perfect propriety be designated as one 
of the most remarkable pul>licatioiis of the century. 'J'he program of this 
general Parliament of Religions directly represents England, Scotland, Swe¬ 
den, Switzerland, France, (iermany, Russui, rurkev, (ireece, E.gypt, Syria, 
India, Jajian, China, (.'eylon, New Zealaml, Brazil, C'anada, and the Amer¬ 
ican .States, ami indirectly includes many other countries. 'I'his remarkable 
program presents, among other great themes to be considered in this Con 
gress. Theism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 'Paoism, 
Confucianism, Shintoism, Zoroastrianism, Catholicism, the (Ireek Church, 
Protestantism in many form.s, and also refers to the'iiatiire and influence of 
other religious systems. 

This program also announce.s for presetntation the great subjects of rev¬ 


elation, immortality, the incarnation of God, the universal elements in 
Religion, the ethical unity of different religious systems, the relations of 
Religion to morals, marriage, education, science, philosophy, evolution, music, 
labor, government, peace and war, and many other themes of absorbing inter- 
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est. The dislingnished leaders of human progress by whom ihese great lop- 
ics will he presented constitute an unparalleled galaxy of eminent names, 
but we may nut pause to call the illustrious roll. 

P’or the execution of this part of the general program seventeen days 
have been assigned. During substantially the same period the second part 
of the program will be executed in the adjoining Hall of Washington. This 
will consist in what are termed “ pre.sentations ” of their distinctive faith and 
achievements by selected rej)resentatives of the d/fferent churches. These 
presentations will be made to the world, as represented in the World’s 
Religious Congresses of 1893. All persons intercste<l are cordially invited to 

attend them. 

The third part of the general program for the congresses of this depart¬ 
ment consists of separate and independent congres.ses ot the different relig¬ 
ious denominations, for the purpo.se of more fully .setting forth their 

# 

iloctrines and the .service they have rendered to mankind. These s 

« 

congre.sses wdll be held, for the most part, in the smaller halls of this memo¬ 
rial building. A few of them ha\e, for special reasons, already been held. 

It is the special object of these denominational congresses to afford oppor¬ 
tunities for further information to all wh<» mav desire it. 'Fhe leaders of 
the.se several churches most cordially desire the attendance of the represent¬ 
atives of other religions, d'he denominational congre.sses will each be held 
during the w'eek in which the ))resentation of the denomination will occur. 

'riie fourth and final part of the program of the Department of Relig¬ 
ion wall consi.st of congresses of various kindred organizations. The.se con¬ 
gresses wdll lie held l)etwecn the close of the Parliament of Religions and 
Oclolier 15, and will include missions, ethics, Suiidav rest, the Evangelical 
Alliance, and similar associations. The Congress on Kvolulion should, in 
regularity, have been held in the Department of Science, but circumstances 
prevented, and it has been given a place in this Department by the coiirte.sy 
of the committee of organization. 

To this more than impel ial feast, 1 bid you welcome. 

We meet on the mountain height of absolute respect for the religious 
convictions of each other; and an earnest desire for a better knowledge of 
the consolations which other forms of faith than our own offer to their 



devotees. 'IMie very basis of our convocation is the idea that the repre¬ 
sentatives of each religion sincerely believe that it is the truest and the best 
of all; and that they will, therefore, hear with perfect candor and without 

fear the convictions of other sincere souls on the great (juestions of the 
inimortal life. 


Let one other point be clearly stated. While the members of this Con¬ 
gress meet, as men, on a common ground of perfect equality, the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal rank of each in his own church is at the same time gladly recognized 
and respected, as the just acknowdedgment of his services and attainments. 
But no attempt is here made to treat all religions as of ecjual merit. Any 
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Mich iilcii is c\j)rcssly (lisclain\e<l. hi this ('ontjrc.s.s each svslcni of kcli>(ion 
stands by itself in its o\vr\ perfect integrity, iinconipromiscd. in any dejs^ree, 
by its relation to any other. In the langiiajkre of tin* pieliininary publication 
in the Department of Religion,we seek in this Congress *‘to unite all Religion 
against all irreligion; to make the gohlen rule the lia.sis of this union ; and 
to present to the worhl the substantial unity of many religions in the good 
deeds of the religious life.” Without controversy, or aiiN attempt to pro¬ 
nounce judgment upon an\ matter of laith or worshij) or religious opinion, 
we seek a belter kno\\lodge of llie religious condition of all mankind, with 

an earnc'^t desire to be useful to each other and to all others who love truth 
and righteousness. 

'I’his day the sun of a new era of religious jieace and progiess rises 
o\er the world, dispelling the dark clouds of sectarian strife. 

'I'his day a new flower blooms in the gardens of religious thought, fill¬ 
ing the air with its exejuisite perfume. 

'khis day a new fraternity is horw into the world of human j^rogress, to 

aid in the upbuilding of the kingdom of Cod in the lu'arts ol men. 

Kra and flower and fraternity bear one name. It is a name which will 
gladden the hearts of those nho wor.ship (lod and lo\e man in every clime. 
Those who hear its music joyfully echo it back to sun and flower. 

I r Is THK BroI HKRHOOI) OF Rki KJloNs. 

In this name I welcome the first Parliament of the Religion.s of the 
World. 


At the ronrlusion of President Ponney’s address, tlie 
Chairman of the (General C'omniittee whic h had l)een ( harged 
witli the labor and responsibility of the arrangements prepara¬ 
tory to the ]\irliament, sj)oke in tlie name of the C'ommitlee. 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN JOHN HENRY RARROWS OF IHE 

(;ENERAE COMM n 'l KE, 

Mr. President and Friends, If nn hearl dul not oveiflow with 

cordial welcome at this hour, which promi.scs to be a great moment in his¬ 
tory, it would be because I had lost the spirit of manhood and had been for¬ 
saken by the Spirit of (iod. 'I'he whitest snow on the sacred mount ol Japan, 
the clearest water .springing from the sacred fountains of India are not more 
pure and bright than the joy of my heart and of many hearts here that this 
day has dawned in the annals of time, and that, from the farthest isles of 
Asia; from India, mother of religions; fnjin Europe, the great teacher of 
civilization; from the .shores on wdiich breaks the “long wash of Australasian 

seas;’’ that from neighboring lands and from all parts of this republic, which 
we love to contemplate as the land of earth’s brightest future, you have come 
here at our invitation in the expectation that the world’s first Parliament of 

Religions mu.st prove an event of race-wide and perpetual significance. 
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I'or moie than two years the (General Committee, which I have the honor 
to represent, working together in unbroken harmcjny, and presenting the 
picture and prophecy of a united (Christendom, have carried on their arduous 
and sometimes appalling task in happy anticipation of this golden hour. 
Vour coming has constantly been in our thoughts and hopes and fervent 
prayers. I rejoice that your hmg voyages and journeys are over, and that 
here, in this young capital of our western civilization, you find men eager for 

truth, sympathetic with the spirit of universal human brotherhood, and loyal, 
I believe, to the highest they know, glad and grateful to Almighty (jod that 
they see your faces and are t«) hear your words. 

Welcome, most welcome, () wise men of the Kast and of the West 1 
May the star which has led you hither be like that luminary which guided 
the sages of old, and may this meeting by the inland sea of a new ctmtinent 
be blessed of heaven to the redemption of men from error and from siii and 
despair. I wish ycu to understand that this great undertaking, wdiich has 
aimed to hou.se under one friendlv roof in brotherly council the representa¬ 
tives of (iod’s asj)iring and believing children everywhere, has been con¬ 


ceived and canied on through strenuous and patient toil, with an unfaltering 
lieait, with a devout faith in (iod, and with most signal and special evidences 
of his divine guidance and favor. 

Long ago I should have surrendered the task intrusted to me before the 

colossal dilficulties looming ever in the w'ay, had I not committed my work 
to the gracious caie of that (lod who loves all his children, wdiose thoughts 
arc long, long thoughts, who is jiatient and merciful as w'ell as just, and who 
cares infinitely more for the souls of his erring children than for anv creed 
oi philosophy of liuman devising. If anything great and worthy is to be 
the outcome of this Larliament, the glorv is wholly due to Him who inspireil 

it, and who, in the Scriptures which rao.st of us cheri.sh as the Word of Hod, 


has taught the blessed truths of divine Fatherhood anti human brotherhood. 
I should not use the word “ if’’ in speaking of the outcome of this Con¬ 


gress of Religions, since, were it decreed that our .sessions should end this 
d.ay, the truthful iiistorian would say that the itiea which has inspired and 
led this movement, the idea who.se beauty and force have drawn you through 
these many thousand miles of travel, that this idea has been .so flashed before 

the eyes of men that they will not forget it, and that our meeting this morn¬ 
ing has become a new, great fact in the hi.storic evolution of the race ^^hich 
will not be obliterated. 


What, it seems to me, should have blunted .some of the arrows of criti¬ 
cism shot at the promoters of this movement is this other fact, that it is the 
representatives of that Christian faith which we believe has in it such ele¬ 
ments and divine forces that it i.s fitted to the needs of all men, who have 
planned and provided this first school of comparative religions, wherein 
devout men of all faiths may speak for themselves without hindrance, with¬ 
out criticism and without compromise, and tell what they believe and why 
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they believe it. I appeal to the representatives of the non-(,'hristian faiths, 
and ask you if Christianity suffers in youi cych fiuin iiaving called this Par 

liament of Religions? Du yon believe that its henoticont work in the world 

will be one whit lessened ? 

On the contrary, you agree with the great mass of ('hristian scholars in 
America in believing that Christendom may proudly ludd up this Congress 
of the Faiths as a torch of truth and of love w hich may prove the morning 

star of the twentieth centurv. There is a true and noble sense in which 
America is a Christian nation, since Christianity is recognized by the 
supreme court, by the courts of the several states, by executive officers, by 
general national acceptance am* observance as the prevailing religion of 
our people. This does not mean, of course, that the church and state are 
united. Jn America they are separated, and in this land the widest spir¬ 
itual and intellectual freedom is realized. Justice Ameer Ali, of Calcutta, 
whose absence we lament to-day, has expressed the opinion that only in 
this western republic would such a congress as this have been undertaken 
and adiieved. 

I do not forget -T am glad to remember that devout Jews, lovers of 
humanity, have cooperated w'ith us in this Parliament; that the.se men and 
women representing the most wonderful of all races and the most persistent 
of all religions, who have come w‘«th good cause to appreciate the spiritual 
freedom of the United .States of America that these friends, some of w'hom 
are willing to call themselves Old 'I'estament Christians, as 1 am willing to 

call mvself a New' Testament Jew', have zealously and powerfully cooperated 
in this good work. But the w'orld calls us, and we call ourselves, a (’hris¬ 
tian people. We believe in the gospels and in Him whom thev set foith as 
“the light of the w'orld,” and Chri.stian America, which owes so much to 
Columbus and Luther, to the Pilgrim Fathers and to John Wesley, which 
owes so much to the Christian church and the ('hristian college and the 

Christian .school, welcomes to-day the earnest disciples of other faiths and 
the men of all faiths wdio, from many lands, have flocked to this jubilee of 
civilization. 


("herishing the light which (/o<l has gi\en us and eager to .send this 
light everyw'hither, w'e do not believe that (iod, the etenial .Spirit, has left 
himself witlunit witness in non-Christian nations, 'riiere is a divine light 
enlightening every man. 

One accent of the Holv Ohost 


d'hc heedless woild has never lost. 


Professor Max Muller, of Oxford, who has been a friend of our move¬ 
ment and has sent a contribution to thi.s Parliament, has gathered together 

in his last volume a collection of pravers, Kgvptian, Accadian, Babylonian, 
Vedic, Avestic, Chinese, Mohammedan and modern Hindu, which make it 
jierfectly clear that the sun which shone over Bethlehem and Calvary has 
cast some celestial illumination and called forth some devout and holy 
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aspirations by the Nile anil the Ganges, in the deserts of Arabia and by 
the waves of the Yellow Sea. 

It is perfectly evident to illuminated minds that we should cherish 
loving thoughts of all peoples and humane views of all the great and lasting 
religions, and that whoever would advance the cause of his owm faith must 
first discover and gratefully acknowledge the truths contained in other 
faiths. 

'I'his Parliament is likely to prove a blessing to many Christians by 
marking the time when they shall cea.se thinking that the verities and 
virtues of other religions discredit the claims of Christianity or bar its 
progress. It i.s our desire and hope to broaden and purify the mental and 
spiritual vision of men. Believing that nations and faiths are separated in 
part by ignorance and prejudice, why shall not this Parliament help to 
remove the one and soften the other ? Why should not Christians be glad 
to learn what God has wrought through Buddha and Zoroaster — through 
the sage of China, and the prophets of India and the prophet of Islam ? 

We are met together to-day as men, children of one God, sharers with 
all men in weakness and guilt and need, sharers w'ith devout souls every¬ 
where in aspiration and hope and longing. We are met as religious men, 
believing e^en here in this capital of material wonders, in the pre.sence of 

an Exposition which displays the unparalleled marvels of steam and elec¬ 
tricity, that there is a spiritual root to all human progress. We are met in 
a school of comparative theology, which I hope will prove more spiritual 
and ethical than theological. We are met, I believe, in the temper of love, 
determined to bury, at least for the time, our sharp hostilities, anxious to 
find out wherein we agree, eager to learn what constitutes the strength of 
other faiths and the weakness of our own. And we are met as conscien¬ 
tious and truth-seeking men, in a council where no one is asked to 
surrender or abate his individual convictions, and w'here, 1 will add, no one 
would be worthy of a place if he did. 

We are met in a great conference, men and w'omen of different minds, 
where the speakers will not be ambitious for short-lived, verbal victories 
over others, where gentleness, courtesy, wisdom and moderation will pre¬ 
vail far more than heated argumentation. I am confident that you appre¬ 
ciate the peculiar limitations which constitute the peculiar glory of this 
assembly. We are not here as Baptists and Buddhists, Catholics and Confu- 
cians, Parsees and Presbyterians, Methodists and Moslems ; we are here 

as members of a Parliament of Religions, over which flies no sectarian flag, 
which IS to be stampeded by no sectarian war-cries, but where for the first 
time in a large council is lifted up the banner of love, fellowship, brother¬ 
hood. We all feel that there is a spirit which should always pervade these 
meetings, and if anyone should offend against this spirit let him not be 
rebuked publicly or personally *, your silence will be a graver and severer 
rebuke. 
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We are not here to criticise one another, but each to speak out positively 

and frankly his own convictions regarding his own faith. The great world 

outside will review our work ; the next centurv will review it. It is our 

% 

high and noble business to make that work the best possible. 

There will be social gatherings in the course of this Parliament m 
which we shall be. able to get at each other more closely; thete will be 
eview sections in the smaller halls where, in a friendly way, through ques¬ 
tion and answer and suggestion, the great themes to be treated in the Hall 
of Columbus will be considered and variouij lights thrown upon them; but 
in this central hall of the Parliament the general program will be carried 
out, and, I trust, always in the spirit which glows in your hearts at this hour. 

It IS a great and wonderful program that is to be spread before you ; it 
is not all that I could wish or had planned for, but it is too large for anv 
mind to receive it in its fullness during the seventeen days of our ses¬ 
sions. Careful and scholarly e.ssavs have been prepared and sent in by 
great men of the old world and the new, which are worthy of the most seri¬ 
ous and grateful attention, and I am confident that each one of us may gam 
enough to make this Parliament an epoch of his life. You will be glad 
with me that, since this is a woild of sin and sorrow, as well as specula¬ 
tion, our attention is for several days to be given to those greatest practical 
themes which press upon good men everywhere. How can we make this 
suffering and needy world less a home of grief and strife and far more a 


commonwealth of love, a kingdom of heaven ? llow can we abridge the 
chasms of altercation which have kept good men from cooperating ? How 
we bring into closer fellowship tho.se who believe in Christ as the .Saviour 

we bring about a lietter understanding among 


of the world ? .\nd how 


the men of ail faiths * I l)elieve that great light will be thrown upon these 
problems in the coming days. 

()utside of this central J’arliamcnt, and yet a part of it, are the coiigre.ss- 
es of the vaiious religious bodies in the Hall of Washington and else¬ 


where. And they will greatly help to complete the picture of the spiritual 
forces now at work among men and to bring to a gainsaying and gold-wor- 
.shiping generation a sense of those diviner forces wliicli are moving on 
humanity. 

I cannot tell you, with any completeness, how vast and various are mv 
obligations to those who have helped us in this colossal undertaking. Let 
me, however, give my heartiest thanks to the devout women who, from the 
l>eginning, have championed the idea of this Parliament and worked for its 
realization; to the President of the Columbian Exposition and his a.s.soci- 


ates; to the President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, who.se patient and 

'I’itanic labors will one day be appreciated at their full value; to the Chris¬ 
tian and secular press of our country, which has been so friendly and helpful 
from the start; to the more than three thousand men and women upon our 
Advi.sorv Council in manv lands; to the .scores of missionaries who have 
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been far-sighted and brOad-minded enough to realize the supreme''.value o 




this Parliament; to President Miller, of the Christian College at'*Madras 

who has used his pen and voice in our behalf; to the Buddhist scholars d 

Japan wjio have written and s])oken in favor of this Congress of Faiths; t( 
Mr. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, who has left important work in connection 
with his society in southern India to make this long journey to the heart ol 
America; to Mr. Mozoomdar and all others who have come to us from the 

most populous portion of England's great empire, which lias been well 
called “the hugest standing i^\rliament of Religions in the world” ; to the 
imperial government ot China, that has commissioned a learned and able 
Confucian to speak for one ol the faiths of his nation ; to scores ot the bishoj)^ 
of the Anglican, Methodist, United Brethren, African Methodist and othei 
churches; to business men in our own city who have generously helped im 
in limes of special need, and to the dignitaries of the great Catholic ( IiukI; 
of our country, who, through the learned and broad-minded Rectoi of tin 
Catholic Uni\ersity at Washington, have brought to us a ilegree of coopei 
ation and fellowship for which we can ne\er be too grateful. 

All these ^\e welcome to-day; or, if some of them be not here, we .semi 
to them, and to a multitude of others \\hom I have not named, our affeetionatt 
gratitmle and fraternal salutation. And to the iepre.sentati\e.s of the oilho 
dox Cireek Church, of the Russian Church, of the Armenian CMuiich, of tin 
Bulgarian and other Churches we extend the most cordial welcome <imi 
salutation. 1 lielieve that voii will all feel at home wdth us; I beliexe th.il 
vour coming will enlighten im. We shall hear about the faith ol the I’aisee- 
Ill the words of those who hold that ancient doctrine; we shall hear of tin 
faith of the Jains of India in the woixls of one who belongs to that com 
munitv which is far older than Christianity. Our minds and oiii hearts ;iu 
to be widened as we take in more fully the various works of duine I’lovi 

dence. 

Welcome, one and all, thrice welcome to the world’s first Pailiameiit ol 


Religions ! Welcome to the men and women of Israel, the standing mirai le 

of nations and religions ! Welcome to the disciples of Prince Siddartha 
the many millions who cherish in their heart Cord Buddha as the light ol 
Asia ! Welcome to the high priest of the national religion of Japan I 'I hi^ 
city has e\ery reason to lie grateful to the enlightened' ruler of the sunrisi 
kingdom. Welcome to the men of Imlia ami all faiths I Welcome to all 
tlie disciples of Christ, and niav (iod’s blessing abide in our council ami 
extend tnthetw'clvc hundred millions of human beings whose lepresentalixe.'- 
I addres.> at this moment. 

It seems to me that the spirits of just and good men lio\ei o\er thi^ 
.issemblv. I l>elie\e that the spirit of I’aul is heie, the zealous mis.siunaiv ol 
( hnst whose courtesy, wisdom and unbounded tact weie rn.inifest w'hen he 
preached Jesus and the resuiiection beneath the sliadow's of the Parthenon. 

1 believe the spiiit of the wise and humane Buddha is here,and of Socrates 
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the searcher after truth, and of Jeremy 'J'aylor and John Milton and Roger 
Williams and Lessing, the great apostles of toleration. 1 believe that the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln, who sought for a church founded on love for 
(iod and man, is not far from us, and the spirit of 'I'ennyson and Whittier 
and Phillips Brooks, who all looked forward to this Parliament as the reali¬ 
zation of a noble idea. 

When, a few days ago, I met foi llie first time the delegates who have 
come to us from Japan, and shortly after the delegates wdio have come to us 
fr<nn India, 1 felt that the arms of human brotherhood had reached almost 
around the globe. Hut there is something stronger than human love and 
fellow'shij), and wdiat gives us the most hope and happiness to-dav is our 
confidence that 

the whole round world is every way 
IJound 1)\ gold ehains aliout the feet of (jod. 

The manifestation of svmpathv and approval which fol¬ 
lowed the address of the Chairman of the (General Committee 

had not subsided when it was chanired into a heartv greeting 

to the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Chicago, who was 
ntroduced to speak in the name of the Catholic communion. 

SUKKCn Of AKCHMlsHOh I KKHAX. 

On this most inteiesting occasion, ladies and gentlemen, a privilege 

has been granted to me — that of giving greeting in the name of the 
Catholic (’luireh to the members of this Parlianienl of Religion.s. Surely 
wc all icganl it as a time and a day of the highest interest, for we have 
here the coinineneeinent of an as.semlily unifpie in the histors of the world. 
One of the lepiesentatives from the ancient Last has mentioned that hi.s 
king in earlv da vs held a meeting something like this, but certainly the 
modern and historical world has had no such thing. Men have come from 

distant lands, fioin many shores. They represent many types of race. 
I'licy rej)resent many forms of faith ; some from the distant Last represent¬ 
ing its remote antiquity, some from the islands and continents of the West. 
In all theie is a gieat diversity of opinion, hut in all there is a great, high 

motive. 

Of all the things mir city has seen .iiul heaul during these passing 
months the liighest and the greatest is now to be presented to it. For 
earnest men, learned and elo<|uent men of different faiths have come to 
speak and to tell us of those things that are of the highest and deepest interest 
to us all. We are interested in maleri.il things ; we are interested in beauti¬ 
ful things. We admire the vvoiulei.s of that now city that has sprung up on 
the southern end of our great city of Chicago; but when learned men, men 
representing the thought of the world on Religion, come to tell us of Cod 
and of liis truth, and of life and of death, and of immortality and of justice. 
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and of goodness and of charity, then we listen to what will surpass 
infinitelv' whatever the most learned or most able men can tell us of material 

things. 

Those men that have come together will tell of their systems of faith, 
without, as has oeen well said by Dr. Harrows, one atom of suirender of 
what each one believes to be the truth for him. No doubt it will l)e of 
exceeding interest, but whatever may be said in the end, when all is spoken, 
there will be at least one great result; because no matter how we mavdil- 


fer in faith or in religion, there is one thing that is common to iis all, and 
that is a common luimanitv. And these men, lepie.senting the race.'* and 
faiths of the world, meeting together and talking together and seeing one 
another, will ha\e for each other in tlie end a sincere respect and reverence 
and a cordial and fraternal feeling of friendshij). As the privilege which 

1 prize very much has been given to me. I bid them all, in my own name 
and of that which I rcpre'>ent, a most cordial welcome. 

President Bonnev then introduced, amid loud cheering. 

His Eminence James, Cardinal (ribbons, of P>altimore, explain¬ 
ing that It was in sj)ite of illness that the (\irdinal had (ome 
so far in order to respond to the addresses of wehi^iiic. 


SI'F.KCH ot (:.\KI>lN\f. c.iimo.Ns 


Voui honoied president has informed von. ladies and gentlemen, that if 
f were to con.sult the interests of mv health I should perhaps be in bed this 
morning, but, as I was announced to sav a word in response to the kind 
speeches that have been offere<l to us, I could not fail to present ni\>elf at 
least and to show' mv interest in vour great undertaking. 

I should be wanting in m\ duty a.'* a minister of the Catholic Cduiieh if 



s in mv own coverl.s, I wsiuld like t<j shaie them with 


I did not say that it is our desire to present the claims of the C.atholic Chinch 
to the observation and, if pi>ssible, to the acceptance of everv right-minde<l 

man that will listen to u>. But we appeal only to the tribunal of conscieme 
and of intellect, f feel that in pos.sessing my faith I possess a treasure com¬ 
pared w’ith w’hich all the treasures of this w'orld are but dross; and, instead 
of hiding those trei 

others, especiallv as I am m^ne the poorer in making olheis the richei. Hul 
though we do not agree in matters of faith, as the Most Reverend the Arch 
bishop of (diicago has said, thanks be to God there is one platform on which 
we all stand united. It is the platform of charitv, of humanity, and of benev¬ 
olence. And as ministers of Christ we thank him for imr great model in 
this particular. Gur blcs.sed Redeemer came upon this earth to bieak down 

the wall of paitition that .separated race from race and people from people 
and tribe from tribe, and has made us one j)eopk‘, one familv, tecogm/ing 
(iod as our common Father and Jesu.s (jlirisl as oui brother. 

We have a beautiful lesson given to us ni the f hisjjel of Jesus Christ 
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that beautiful parable of the good Samaritan which wt* all ought to follow. 
We know that the good Samaritan rendered assistance to a dying man and 
bandaged his wounds. The Samaritan was his enemy in religion and in 
faith, his enemy in nationality, and his enemy even in social life. That is the 
model that we all ought to follow. 

I trust that we shall all leave this hall animated by a greater love for 
one another ; for love knows no distinction of faith. Christ the Lord is our 
model, I say. We cannot, like our divine Saviour, give sight to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf and walking to the lame and strength to the para¬ 
lyzed limbs ; we cannot work the miracles which Christ wrought; but there 

are other miracles far more beneficial to ourselves that we are all in the 
measure of our lives capable of working, and those arc the miracles of 
charity, of mercy, and of love t(j our fellow-man. 

Let no man say that he cannot .serve his brother. Let no man say 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 'Fhat was the language of Cain, and I say 
to you all here to-day, no matter what may be your faith, that vou are and 
you ought each to be your brother’s keeper. NVhere should we Christians be 
to day if Christ the Lord had said, “ Am 1 my brother’s keeper?” We 

should be all walking in darkness and in the shadow of death ; and if to-day 
we enjoy in this great and beneficent land of ours blessings beyond compari¬ 
son, we owe it to Christ who ledeemed us all. Therefiire, let us thank 
God for the blessings he has be.stowed upon us. Never do we perform 
an act so pleasing to Ciod as when we extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship and of practical love to a suffering member. Never do we approach 
nearer to our Model than when we cau.se the sunlight of heaven to beam 
upon a darkened soul; never do we prove ourselves more worthy to be 
called the children of God our Father than when we cause the flowers of 
joy and of gladness to grow up in the hearts that were dark and dreary and 
barren and desolate before. 

For, as the apostle has well said, “ Religion pure and undefiled before 
(LkI and the Father is this, to visit the orphan and the fatherless and the 
widow in their tribulations, and to keep one’s self unspotted from this world.’ 

It was with large acknowledgments of the services of 
women in the work of organizing the Religious Congresses, 
that President Bonney introduced the Chairman of the 
Women’s Committee of Organization, the Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin, D.D., to add words of welcome in behalf of women. 

SPEECH OF REV. AtKHTSIW J. CHAPIN, D.D. 

[After speaking of the unique dignity of this asseiiibly, amid the many 
congresses on many special themes, and «)f the claims of this to a univcr.sal 
human interest, Miss Chapin proceeded with great felicity to speak of its 
singular opportuneness, especially in regard to women’s share in it. 

6 
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The workl'h firht Parliament of Reliji(ions coukl not have been called 
sooner and have gathered the religionists of all these lands together. We 
had to wait for the hour to strike, until the steamship, the railway and the 
telegraph had T)rought men together, leveled their walls of sepaiation and 
made them acijuainted with each other —until scholars had broken the way 
through the pathless wilderness of ignorance, superstition and falsehood, and 
compelled them to respect each others’ honesty, devotion and intelligence. 

A hundred years ago the world was not readv for this Parliament. Fifty 
years ago it could not have been con\ened, and had it been called but a 

single generation ago one-half of the reiigioiis world could not have Iieen 
direetly re})re.sented. 

Woman could not have had apart in it inhei own light foi two lea.sons : 
one that her presence would not have been thought of or tolerated, and the 
other was that she her.self was still too weak, too timid and too unschooled 

to avail herself of such an opportunitv hail it been offered. . . . Now 

the doors are thrown open in our own and manv other lands. Women aie 
becoming inasteis of the languages in which the great sacred literatures of 

the woild are written. 'I'hey aic winning the highest honors that the great 

universities have to bestow', and already in tin; held of Religion hundreds 

have been ordained and thou>aiids are freely speaking and teaching this 

new' gospel of fiecdom and gentleness that has come to bless mankind. 

. . . I can only add my heartfelt word of gieeting to those you have 

already heaid. 1 welcome vou, biotliers, of every name and land, who ha\e 

« ^ » 

wrought so long and so w'ell in accordance w itli the wisdom high heaven 
has given to you; and 1 w'elcome you, sisters, who have come with beating 
hearts and earnest purpose to this great feast, to jiarticipate not only in tins 
Parliament, but in the great Congre.sses associated with it. Isabella, the 

Catholic, had not only the perception of a new* w'orld but of an enlightened 
and emancipated w'omanhood, w'hich should strengthen religion and bles.s 
mankind. I welcome you to the fuHilinent of her prophetic vision. 

H. N. Iliginbothain, President of the World’s Columbian 

Exposition, was next introduced and sjxike as follows: 


ADDRE.SS OF PRESIDENT H. N. IIHJJNIIO'IHAM, OF THE WORLDS 


CO LUMIH A N E X P( )S TFION. 


It affords me infinite pleasure to w'elcoine the distinguished gentlemen 
who compo.se this august body. Ft is a matter of satisfaction and pride, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the relations existing between the peo¬ 
ples and the nations of the earth aie of such a friendly nature as to make 
this gathering possible. 1 have long cherished the hope that nothing 

would intervene to prevent tlie tomplete lultdment of the labois of voui 

honored Chairman. 

I apprehend that the fruitage of tliis Pailiainent will richly compensate 
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him and the world, and more than justify his efforts, and prove the wisdom 
of his work. It is a source of satisfaction that to the residents of a new 
city in a far country should be accorded this great privilege and high 
honor. The meeting of so many illustrious and learned men under such 
circumstances, evidences the kindly spirit and feeling that exist throughout 
the world. To me this is the proudest work of our Exposition. What¬ 
ever may be the differences in the religions you represent, there is a sense in 
which we are all alike. There is a common plane on which we are all 
brothers. We owe our being to conditions that are exactly the same. Our 
journey through this world is by the same route. We have in common the 
.‘same senses, hopes, ambitions, joys and sorrows ; and these to my mind 
argue stronglv and almost conclusively a common destiny. 

Tome there is much satisfaction and pleasure in the fact that we are 
brought face to face with men that come to us bearing the ripest wisdom 
of the ages. They come in the friendliest spirit, which, I trust, will be aug¬ 
mented by their intercourse with us and with each other. I am hoping, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that your Parliament will prove to be a golden 
milestone on the highway of civilization—a golden stairway leading up to 

K 

the table-land of a higher, grander and more perfect condition, where peace 
will reign and the enginery of war be known no more forever. 

The Pastor of the Shepard Memorial Church of (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, having been introduced as one who should offer 
welcome in the name of New England Puritanism, spoke of 
the distinctively religious purpose and work of the Puritan 
colonists, and its formative influence on the character of tlie 
Republic. 

SPEECH or THE REV. ALEXANDER m’KENZIE. 

The Puritan came early to this country with a very distinct W'ork to do, 
and he gave him.self distinctly to that work and succeeded in doing it. There 
are some who criticise the Puritan and say that if he had been a different 
man he would not have been the man he was. I venture to say that 
if the Puritan had not been preci.sely the man he was this gathering 
would never have been heard of. The little contribution that he makes this 
morning in the way of welcome to these guests from all parts of the world 
is to congratulate them on the opportunity given them of seeing something 
of the work his hands have established. 

Men sometimes Bnd fault and say that we are a materiali.st nation. I 
think we should give thanks that we are materialists, that we are blessed 
w'ith railroads, steamships, banks, bankers and many kinds of money, pro¬ 
viding they are good. [Laughter.] It would be no use attempting to main¬ 
tain institutions of religion or .schoolhouses without material and financial 

resources. It is rather a reproach to us if wc cannot advance the institutions 
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of relif^ion and learning' as fast as men advance railnaids. I wish our friemis 
would take pains to notice what we are doing liere. I should like them to 
see tile fine churches of this and other great cities; I should like them to go 
into the country coinniunities and see our missionary churches and country 
schools. I wish they would let me he their guide. I would take them to 
the place on our own Atlantic seaboard where they can see men manufac¬ 
turing a republic —taking the black material of humanity and building it up 
into noble men and women; taking the red material, wild with every .savage 
instinct, and making it into respectable men. 

1 do not think America has anything better or more hopeful to show 

than the work of Cien. Armstrong at Hampton. We have not built cathe¬ 
drals yet, but we have built log schoolhouses, and if yini visit them you will 
see in the cracks between the logs the eternal light streaming in. And for 
the work we are doing a log schoolhou.se is better than a cathedral. 


RKSPOXSKS VO THE ADDRKS.SES OF WELCOME. 


SPEl’X'H OF ARCHBISHOP DIOWSIOS LATAS. 

The Most Rev. Dionvsios Latas, Archbishop of Zante, 

Greece, was introduced as a representative of the Greek 

Churcli. 

Rkvkrkm) Mimsi'kks, Most Honokahi.k Gknfleme.n, the Superi¬ 
ors OK THIS CoNORESS, AND HONORABLE LaDIRS AND GeNTLE.MEN—I 

consider myself very happv in having set my feet on this platform to take 
part in the congress of the different nations and peoples. 1 thank the great 
American nation, and especially the superiors of this Congress, for the high 
manner in which they have honored me by inviting me to take part, and I 
thank the ministers of divinity of the different nations and peoples for the 
record which, for the first time, will be written in the history of the world. 

I thank them still more because this invitation gave me the opportunity 
to satisfy a desire which I have had for a long time to visit this famous and 
most glorious coiintiy. 1 sat long time at Athens, the capital of Greece, 
and there had the opportunity to become acquainted with many American 
gentlemen, ministers, professors and others who came there for the sake of 
learning the new Greek, and travelers who visited that classic place, the 
place of tlie anlicjuities. By conversing with those gentlemen I heard and 
learned many things about America, and I admired from afar the greatness 
of the country. My desire has always been to visit and see this nation, and 
now, thanks to Almighty God, I am here in America within the precincts of 
the city which is showing the great progre.ss and the wonderful achieve¬ 
ments of the human mind. My voice, as representing the little kingdom 
of Greece, may appear of little importance as compared with the voices of 

you who represent great and powerful states, extensive cities and numerous 
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nations, l)ut llio infliK'iuc of the chuich t«) which 1 belong is extensive and 
my pait is great, but inv thanks to tiie .superiors of this Congress and my 
blessings and prayers to Alini,t,dity tiod must not be measured by extent and 

C4iiantity but bv liue sympathv and cpiality. I repeat my thanks to the 
superiors of this Congress, the bresulent, Chailes bonnev, and Dr. barrows. 

The archbishop then turned to the dignitaries on the plat¬ 
form and said: 


Re\erend ministers of the elo(|uent name of Ood, the Cieator of vour 
earth and mine, I salute voii on the one hand as my brothers in lesus Christ, 

from x\iu)m, according to our laith, all good has originated in this world. 1 
salute you in the name of the disinely inspired Gospel, which, according to 
our faith, is the sab.ition of the soul of man and the happiness of man in 

this world. 

All men have a common Creator witlnnit anv distinction between the 
rich and the poor, the ruler and the ruled ; all men have a common Creator 
without any distinction of clime or race, without distinction of nationality 
or ancestry, of name or nobility; all men have a ecunmon Creator and con- 
sequently a common Father in God. 

I raise up my hands and I bless with heartfelt love the great countrv, 
and the happy, glorious people of the ITnited .States. 


“This indeed is glorioii.s,” cried Air. Donnev, eiUlui.sia.stic- 
ally, as the Archbishop resumed his seat, a sentiment whit'h 
uas greeted with prolonged cheering. 

The next speaker, P. C. Alozoomdar, of (’ahaitta, India, 

was already known to many in the assemblv, both personally, 

as author of “ The Oriental Christ,” and also as rei)resentative 
of the brahmo-Somaj, the movement toward a pure and spirit¬ 
ual theism, on which high hopes of many hearts have been 
fixed in many lands. On rising he was loudly cheered. 


.SPEECH OF P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 

Leaders of the Parlia.meni of Rei.ioions, Men and Women or 

America: -The recognition, sympathy and welcome you have given to 

India to-day are gratifying to thousands of liberal Hindu religious 

thinkers, whose representatives I see around me, and, on behalf of my 

» 

countrymen, I cordially thank you. India claims her place in the brother¬ 
hood of mankind, not only because of her great antiquity, but equally for 

what has taken place there in recent times. Modem India has sprung from 
ancient India by a law of evolution, a process of continuity which explains 

some of the most difficult problems of our national life. In prehistoric times 
our forefathers worshiped the great living Spirit, God, and, after many 
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stnini^r viri.s.si(u<U*s, \vi* Infliaii (heists, led 1»\ (he Iiglil of ages, worship (he 

same living Spirit, God, and none othci. 

1 ‘erhap.s in other ancient lands (his law ol c<mtimii(\ has ikjI been so 

well kept. Dgypt aspired to build up the vast eternal in her elaborate 
symbolism and mighty architecture. Where is Kgyi)t to-day ? Passed 
away as a mystic dream in her pyramids, catacombs and sphynx of the 
desert. 

Greece tried to embody her genius of wisdom and beauty in her won¬ 
derful creations of marble, in her all-embracing philo.sophy; but where is 
ancient Greece to-day ? She lies buried under her exfjuisite monuments, 
and sleeps the sleep from which then; is no waking. 

The Roman cohorts under whose \ ictorious tramp the earth shook to its 
center, the Roman theaters, laws and institutions—where are thev ? Hidden 
behind the oblivious centuries or, it they Hit across the mind, only point a 
moral or adorn a tale. 

The Hebrews, the chosen of JehoNah, with their long line of law and 
prophets, how are thev ? Wanderers on the face ol the globe, diiven by king 
and kaiser, the objects of pci sedition to the cruel or objects of sympathy to 
the kind. Mount Moriah is in the hands of the .\Iiissulman, Zion is silent, 

and over the ruins of Solomon's d'emjile a few mem beat their bieasts and 
wet their white beards with their teais. 

lint India, the ancient among ancients, the cider of the elders, lives 
to-dav with her old civilization, her old laws and her jirofound religion, 
riie old mother of the nations and religions is still a pow'cr in the world. 
She has often risen from apparent <lealli and in the future will surelv arise 
again. When the Vedic faith declined in India, the esoteric religion 
of the Vedantas arose; then the everlasting philosophy of the Darasanas. 
When these declined again, the Light of Asia arose and established a 
standard of moral perfection which will yet teach the world a long time. 
When Buddhism had its downfall, the Shaivalands Vaish Rava revived and 

continued in the land down to the invasion of the Mohammedans. The 

Greeks and Scythians, the Turks and Tartars, the Mongols and Moslem, 
rolled o\er her country like torrents of destruction. Our independence, our 
greatness, our prestige -all had gone; but nothing could take awav our 
religious vitality. 

We are Hindus still and shall always be. Now sits Christianity on the 
throne of India, with the gospel of peace on one hand and the scepter of 
civilization on the other. Now it is not the time to despair and die. Behold 
the aspirations of modern India—intellectual, social, political - all avsak- 
ened ; our religious instincts stirred to the roots. If that had not been the 

case, do you think Hindus, Jains, Buddhists and others would have traversed 
these 14,000 miles to pay the tribute of their .sympathy before this augu.st 
Parliament of Religions ? 

No individual, no denomination can more fully sympathize or more 
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heartily join your conferences than we men of the Ilrahmo-Soniaj, whose 
relij^ion is the liarmony of all religions, and whose congregation is the 
brotherhood of all nations. 

Such, as our aspirations and sympathies, dear brethren, accept them. 
Let me thank you again for this welcome, in the name of my countrymen, 
and wish every prosperity and success to your lal^ors. 

It could not have seemed strange to any one present, that 
in calling on the next of the distinguished foreigners, the 
President of the day should have deemed it becoming to utter 
some word of graceful acknowledgment. ^^We have not 
treated China very well in this country,” was his remark. 
** We have sometimes been severe toward her, and have some 
times persecuted her children. But the Emperor of China 
has responded in a Christian spirit to our call, and sent a dele¬ 
gate to this Congress. This delegate is the Hon. Pung 
Kwang Yu, First Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

If there had been any doubt as to the sympathy of the 

meeting with the words of its J*resident, it was only moment¬ 
ary. When, in compliance with the invitation, the Imperial 

Commissioner arose, he was greeted with such manifestations 
of welcome, respect, and honor, as were surpassed in the case 
of no other speaker on the platform. As an eye-witness wrote 

at the time, ** men and women rose to their feet in the audi¬ 
ence, and there was wild waving of hats and handkerchiefs.” 
The translation of the Commissioner’s address was handed by 
his Secretary to Dr. Barrows, and read by him to the assembly. 

SPEECH OF COMMISSIONER PUNG KWANG YU. 

Qn behalf of the Imperial Government of China, I take great pleasure 
in responding to the cordial words which the Chairman of the General Com¬ 
mittee and others have spoken to-day. This is a great moment in the his¬ 
tory of nations and religions. For the first time men of various faiths meet 

in one great hall to report what they believe and the grounds for their 

belief. The great sage of China, who is honored not only by the millions 

of our own land, but throughout the world, believed that duty was summed 
% 

up in reciprocity ; and I think the word reciprocity finds a new meaning 
and glory in the proceedings of this historic Parliament. I am glad that 
the great Empire of China has accepted the invitation of those who have 

called this. Parliament, and is to be represented in this great school of com- 
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[)arativc religion. Only the happiest results will come, I am sure, from 
)iir iT|eetin.i( toi^cther in the spirit of friendliness. Each may learn from 
Jie other some lessons, 1 trust, of charity and good will, and discover what 

IS excellent in other faiths than his own. In behalf of my government and 
people, 1 extend to the representatives gathered in this great hall the 
friendliest salutations, and to those who have spoken I give my most cor- 
lial thanks. 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky, although present in no formally 
representative character, either from the Russian Empire or 
From the Russo-Greek Church, was made welcome as a member 

3f the Parliament, and tendered his thanks for so high an 
honor. 

sp?:fx’h of prince .serge wolkonskv\ 

[Speaking of the common note of charity, humanity and brotherhood 
hat had been heard in all the denominational congresses, Prince"* Wol- 
ionsky dwelt on the fitness of bringing together all these harmonioii.s voices 
nto a single chorus, and recognized in the Parliament the realization of 
his thought. ' He continued :] 

I will take the liberty of relating to you a popular legend of my coun- 
ry. 'Fhe story may appear rather too humorous for the occasion, but one 
)f our national writers says, “ Humor is an invisible tear through a visi¬ 
ble smile,” and we think that human tear.s, human sorrow and pain are 

;acred enough to be brought even before a religious congress. 

There was an old woman who for many centuries suffered tortures in 
ihe flames of hell, for she had been a great sinner during her earthly life. 
One day she saw far away in the distance an angel taking his flight through 

the blue skies; and with the whole strength of her voice she called to him. 
The call must have been desperate, for the angel stopped in his flight, and 
.coming down to her asked her what she wanted. 

“ When you reach the throne of God,” she said, “ tell him that a miser¬ 
able creature has suffered more than she can bear, and that she asks the 
Lord to be delivered from these tortures.” 

The angel promised to do so and flew away. When he had trans¬ 
mitted the message God said : 

“ Ask her whether she has done any good to anyone during her life.” 
The old woman strained her memory in search of a good action during 
her sinful past, and all at once : “ I’ve got one,” she joyfully exclaimed, 

“ one day I gave a carrot to a hungry beggar.” 

The angel reported the answer. 

“Take a carrot,” said God to the angel, “and stretch it out to her. 
Let her grasp it, and if the plant is strong enough to draw her out from hell 
she shall be saved.” 

This the angel did. The poor old woman clung to the carrot. The 
angel began to pull, and» lo! she began to rise ! But when her body was 
hal^out of the flames she felt a weight at her feet. Another sinner was 
clinging to her. She kicked, but it did not help. The sinner would not let 

go his hold, and the angel, continuing to pull, was lifting them both. But, 

lo! another sinner clung to them, and then a third, and more and always 
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more - a chain of miserable creatures hung at the old woman’s feet. The 
angel never ceased pulling. It did not seem to be any heavier than the 
small carrot could support, and they all were lifted’in the air. But the old 
woman suddenly took fright. Too many people were availing themselves 
of her last chance of salvation, and kicking and pushing those who were 
clinging to her, she exclaimed: “Leave me alone; hands off; the carrot is 
mine.” 

No sooner had she pronounced this word “ mine ” than the tiny stem 
broke, and they all fell back to hell, and forever. 

In its poetical artlessness and popular simplicity this legend is too elo¬ 
quent to need interpretation. If any individual, any community, any con¬ 
gregation, any church, possesses a portion of truth and of good, let that 

truth shine for everybody; let that good become the property of everyone. 
The substitution of the word “ mine ” by the word “ ours,” and that of “ ours ” 

by the word “everyone’s”—this is what will secure a fruitful result to our 

collective efforts as well as to our individual activities. 

This is why we welcome and greet the opening of this Congress, where, 
in a combined effort of the repre.sentatives of all churches, all that is great 
and good and true in each of them is brought together in the name of the 
same God and for the sake of all mankind. 

We congratulate the President, the members and all the listeners of 
this Congress upon the tendency of union that has gathered them on the soil 

of the country whose allegorical eagle, spreading her mighty wings over the 
stars and stripes, holds in her talons those splendid words, “E IMuribus 
Unum.” 

The state religion of Japan-—the Shinto religion—was rep¬ 
resented in the person of one of its most eminent prelates, the 
Rt. Rev. Reuchi Shibata. The high priest, on being intro¬ 
duced, came forward in his sacerdotal garments, with profound 
obeisances toward the right and left and toward the audience. 

President Bonney, in his words of introduction, referred to 
the swift advances of Japan in modern civilization, and the 
peculiar interest, felt by Americans in the people of the 
Mikado’s empire. 

The Shinto high priest’s address was read by Dr. Barrows. 

SPEECH OF THE RT. REV. REUCHI SHIBATA. 

1 Cannot help doing honor to the Congress of Religions held here in 
Chicago, as the result of the partial efforts of those philanthrdpic brothers 
who have undertaken this, the greatest meeting ever held. It was fourteen 
years ago that I expressed, in my own country, the hope that there should 
be a friendly meeting between the world’s religionists, and now I realize my 
hope with great joy in being able to attend these phenomenal meetings. 

In the history of the past we read of repeated and fierce conflicts between 
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different religious creeds, which have sometimes ended in war. But that 

lime has passed away, and things have changed witli advancing civilization, 
ll is a great blessing, not only to the religions themselves, but also to human 
affairs, that the different religionists can thus gather in a friendly way and 
exchange their thoughts and opinions on the important problems of the age. 
I trust that these repeated meetings will gradually increase the fraternal 

relations between the dififerent religionists in investigating the truths of the 

universe, and be instrumental in uniting all religions of the world, and in 

bringing all hostile nations into peaceful relations by leading them to the 

way of perfect justice. 

% 

When he had finished reading, Dr. Barrows introduced 

four Buddhist priests from Japan, namely, Banriu Yatsubuchi, 
Zitzuzen Ashitsu, Shakii Soyen and Horrn Toki. The priests 
arose and remained standing while Z. Noguchi, their inter¬ 
preter, said: 

I thank you on behalf of the Japanese Buddhist priests for the welcome 
you have given us and for the kind invitation to participate in the proceed¬ 
ings of this Congress. 

Dr. Barrows explained that these Buddhists were bishops 
in their own land, and had been touched with the kind greet¬ 
ings and hospitalities they had received since arriving in 
America, several weeks before.. 

Count A. Bernstorff of. Germany, while disclaiming any offi¬ 
cial authority either from state or from church, spoke as a Ger¬ 
man and as an Evangelical Protestant, in a sincere and weighty 
address. 

SPEECH OF COUNT BERNSTORFF. 

Let me begin by stating my great pleasure—and I know that I am not 

alone with this feeling in my country—that for the first time Religion should 
be officially connected with a world’s exhibition. Religion, the most vital 
question for every human being, is generally laid aside at such gatherings 
and men are too apt to forget the claims of God in the bustle of life. I Fere, 
in a free country, where the Church is not supported by the government, and 
yet where the churches have more influence on public life than anywhere 
else, it has been recognized that , such a large influx of men should not 
meet without paying attention to the question of all questions. This Par¬ 
liament is, therefore, a testimony, and one whose voice will, I trust, be heard 

all over the earth) that men live not by bread alone, but that the care for 
the immortal soul is the paramount question for every man, the question 
which ought to be treated before all others when men of all nations 
meet. 
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I, for myself, declare that I am here as an individual Evangelical 
Christian, and that I should never have set my foot in this Parliament if I 
thought that it signified anything like a consent that all religions are equal 
and that it is only necessary to be sincere and upright. I can consent to 
nothing of this kind. I believe only the Bible to be true and Protestant 
Christianity the only true Religion. I wish no compromise of any kind. 

We cannot deny that we who meet in this Parliament are separated by 
great and important principles. We admit that these differences cannot be 
bridged over, but we meet, believing everybody has the right to his faith. 
You invite everybody to come here as a sincere defender of his own faith. 

I, for my part, stand before you with the same wish that prompted Paul 
when he stood before the representative of the Roman Empire and 
Agrippa, the Jewish king. “*I would to God that all that hear me to-day 

were both almost and altogether such as I am.” . , . We Christians 

are servants of our Master, the living Saviour. We have no right to compro¬ 
mise the truth he intrusted to us, either to think lightly of it or to withhold 
the message he has given us for humanity. But we meet together, each one 
wishing to gain the others to his own creed. Will this not be a Parliament 
of war instead of peace ? Will it not bring us further from instead of nearer 
to each other ? 1 think not, if we hold fast the truth that these great vital 

doctrines can only be defended and propagated by spiritual means. An 
honest fight with spiritual weapons need not estrange the combatants; on 
the contrary, it often brings them nearer. 

I think this conference will have done enough to engrave its memory 
forever on the leaves of history, if this great principle found general adop- 
lion. One light is dawning in every heart, and the nineteenth century has 
brought us much progress in this respect; yet we risk to enter the twentieth 
century before the great principle of religious liberty has found universal 
acceptance. . . . The principle of religious liberty is based on the 

grand foundation that God wants the voluntary observance of free men. 

After a few courteous and sympathetic words from M. 

Honet-Maury, representing religious thought and sentiment 

% 

in France, a representative from the remotest antipodes was 
ntroduced, Archbishop Redwood of New Zealand. 

In presenting to the assembly this distinguished guest, 

President Bonney remarked that the Most Reverend gentle¬ 
man came from that part of the globe which is fruitful of new 
things and new views, which ha&^iven us a new form of ballot, 

and a new mode of transferring real estate, and which has 
made the greatest advance in the application of arbitration to 

the settlement of trade disputes. 

After a brief exordium, the archbishop said : 
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SPEECH OF ARCHBISHOP REDWOOD. 

I deem it a very great honor and privilege to be present on such ar 
occasion as this, in an assembly that begins, as it were, a new era for man 
kind—an era, I believe, of real brotherly love. It is a sad spectacle, wher 
the mind ranges over a whole universe, to see that multitude of i, 200 , 000 ,ooc 
of human beings created by the same God, destined to the same happiness 
and yet divided by various barriers; to see that instead of love prevailing 

from nation to nation, there are barriers of hatred dividing them. I believe 
an occasion like this is the strongest possible means of removing forevei 
such barriers. 

[After emphasizing the fact that the doctrine of the Incarnation as 
taught by the Catholic Church involves not only the fatherhood of God 
but the brotherhood of God, and the brotherhood of all mankind, the 
speaker continued : ] 

These are the great ideas that underlie Christianity fully understood 
We are to remove, in this nineteenth century, the barriers of hatred that 
prevent men from listening to the truths contained in all religions. 

In all religions there is a vast element of truth, otherwise they would 
have no cohesion. They all have something respectable about them, the> 

all have vast elements of truth; and the first thing for men, to respect them¬ 
selves and to take away the barriers of hatred, is to see what is noble in 
their respective beliefs and to respect each other for the knowledge of the 
truth contained therein. 

Therefore I think that this Parliament of Religion will promote the 
great brotherhood of mankind, and in order to promote that brotherhood it 
will promote the expansion of truth. I do not pretend as a Catholic to 
have the whole truth or to be able to solve all the -problems of the human 
mind. I can appreciate, love and esteem any element of truth found out¬ 
side of that great body of truth. In order to sweep away the barriers of 

hatred that exist in the world, we must respect the elements of truth con¬ 
tained in all religions, and we must respect also the elements of morality 
contained in all religions. 

Man is an intelligent being, and therefore he requires to know truth. 

He is also a moral being that is bound to live ivp to that truth, and is bound 
to use his will and liberty in accordance with truth. He is bound to be a 
righteous being. We find in all religions a number of truths that are the 
foundation, the bed-rock of all morality, and we see them in the various 
religions throughout the world, and we can surely, without sacrificing one 
point of Catholic morality or of truth, admire those truths revealed in some 
manner by God. 

Man is not only a moral being, but a social being. Now the condi 
tion to make him happy and prosperous as a social being, to make him pro¬ 
gress and go forth to conquer the world, both mentally and physically, is 

that he should be free, and not only to be free as a man in temporal mat 
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ters, but to be free likewise in religious matters. Therefore, it is tc 
be hoped that from this day will date the dawn of that period when, 
throughout the whole of the universe, in every nation, the idea of oppress¬ 
ing any man for his religion will be swept away. I think I can say in the 
name of the young country I represent, in the name of New Zealand and 
the Church of Australasia, that has made such a marvelous progress in oui 
time, that we hope God will speed that day. 

The interest of this long protracted session culminated in 
the brief closing address of the Buddhist delegate, Mr. H. 
Dharmapala, of Ceylon. The person and utterance of this 
speaker made an impression on the assembly that is preserved 
in a letter published at the time. 

“ With his black, curly locks thrown back from his broad 
brow, his keen, clear eye fi.xed upon the audience, his long 
brown fingers emphasizing the utterances of his vibrant voice, 

he looked the very image of a propagandist, and one trembled 
to know that such a figure stood at the head of the movement 
to consolidate all the disciples of Buddha and to spread ‘the 

light of Asia’ throughout the civilized world.” ' 

SPEECH OF H. DHARMAPALA. 

Friends, —-I bring to you the good wishes of four hundred and seventy- 
five millions of Buddhists, the blessings and peace of the religious founder 
of that system which has prevailed so many centuries in Asia, which has 
made Asia mild, and which is to-day, in its twenty-fourth century of exist¬ 
ence, the prevailing religion of those countries. I have sacrificed the greatest 
of all work to attend this Parliament; I have left the work of consolidating 
the different Buddhi.st countries, which is the most important work in the 
history 6f modern Buddhism. When I read the program of this Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions I saw it was simply the re-echo of a great consummation 
which the Indian Buddhists accomplished twenty-four centuries ago. 

At that time Asoka, the great emperor, held a council, in the city of 
Patna, of a thousand scholars, which was in session for seven months. 
The proceedings were epitomized and carved on rock and scattered all 

over the Indian peninsula and the then known globe. After the consum¬ 
mation of that program the great Emperor sent the gentle teachers, the 
mild disciples of Buddha, in the garb that you see on this platform, to 
instruct the world. In that plain garb they went across the deep rivers, 
across the Himalayas, to the plains of Mongolia and of China and to 
the far-off beautiful isles, the empire of the rising sun ; ami the intlueiue 

I St^ Loittjs Olfser 7 >er, September 21, 1893. 
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of that congress, held twenty-one centuries ago, is to-day a living power, 
for you everywhere see mildness in Asia. 

Go to any Buddhist country and where do you find such healthy com¬ 
passion and tolerance as you find there ? Go tq Japan, and what do you 
see ? The noblest lessons of tolerance and gentleness. Go to any of the 
Buddhist countries and you will see the carrying out of the program 
adopted at the congress .called by the Emperor Asoka. 

Why do I come here to-day ? Because I find in this new city, in this 
land of freedom, the very place where that program can also be carried 
out. For one year I meditated whether this Parliament would be a success. 
Then I wrote to Dr. Barrows that this would be the proudest occasion of 

modern history and the crowning work of nineteen centuries. Yes, friends, 
if you are serious, if you are unselfish, if you are altruistic, this program 
can be carried out and the twentieth century will see the teachings of 
the meek and lowly Jesus accomplished. 

I hope in this great city, the youngest of all cities, this program will 
be carried out, and that the name of Dr. Barrows will shine forth as the 
American Asoka. And 1 hope that the noble lessons of tolerance learned 
in this majestic assembly will result in the dawning of universal peace 
which will last for twenty centuries more. 


The AFTERNOON SESSION Opened with a few words of cor¬ 
dial and hopeful salutation from I^r. Carl von Bergen,‘of 
Sweden, after which Mr. Virchand A. Gandhi, a lawyer of 
Bombay, and one of the chief exponents of the Jain Religion 
of that country, spoke as follows: 


SPEECH OF MR. GANDHI. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, —I will not trouble you 

with a long speech. I, like my respected friends, Mr. Mozoomdar and 

others, come from India, the mother of religions. I represent Jainism, a 
faith older than Buddhism, similar to it in its ethics, but different from it 
in its psychology, and professed by a million and a half of India’s most 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens. You have heard so many speeches from 
eloquent members, and as I shall speak later on at some length, I will, at 
present, only offer on behalf of my community and their high priest, Moni 
Afma Ranji, whom I especially represent here, our sincere thanks for the 
kind welcome you have given us. This spectacle of the learned leaders of 
thought and religion meeting together on a common platform, and throw¬ 
ing light on religious problems, has been the dream of Atma Ranji’s life. 

He has commissioned me to say to you that* he offers his most cordial con¬ 
gratulations on his own behalf, and on behalf of the Jain community, for 
your having achieved the consummation of that grand idea, of convening a 

Parliament of Religions. 

^ For remarks see page 3x6. 
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Prof. Minas Tcheraz, editor of an Armenian newspaper 
published in London, was the next speaker. In introducing 
him, Dr. Barrows referred to the fact that Armenia is supposed 
to have been the cradle of the race, and that, according to the 
Biblical story, the ark, after the flood, rested on Mount Ararat, 
in Armenia. He paid a tribute to the noble traits exhibited 
by the old Armenian Christian nation when suffering under 
persecution. Prof. Tcheraz responded in these words: 

SPEECH OF PROF. TCHERAZ. 

Salutations to the new world, in the name of Armenia, the oldest coun¬ 
try of the old world. Salutations to the American people, in the name of 
Armenia, which has been twice the cradle of the human race. Salutations 
to the Parliament of Religions, in the name of Armenia, where the religious 
feeling first blossomed in the enraptured heart of Adam. Salutations to 
every one of you, brothers and sisters, in the name of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, which watered the Garden of Eden ; in the name of the Majestic 
Ararat, which was crowned by the ark of Noah ; in the name of a churcli 
whieh was almost contemporary with Chri.st. 

A pious thought animated Christopher Columbus when he directed the 
prow of his ship toward this land of his dreams,— to convert the natives to 
the faith of the Roman C’atholic Church. A still more pious thought ani¬ 
mates you now, noble Americans, becau.se you try to convert the whole of 
humanity to the dogma of universal toleration and fraternity. Old Armenia 
blesses this grand undertaking of young America and wishes her to succeed 
in laying, on the extinguished volcanos of religious hatred, the foundation f)f 

the temple of peace and concord. 

At the beginning of our sittings allow the humble representative of the 
Armenian people to invoke the divine benediction on our labors, in the very 

language of his fellow-countrymen : Zkorzs tserats merots oogheegh ora i 
mez, Der, yev zkorzs tserats merots achoghia mez. 

Prof. C. N. Chakravarti, a theosopbist from Allahabad, 
India, was the next speaker. He .said: 

SPEECH OF PROF. CHAKRAVARTI. 

1 come here to represent a religion, the dawn of which appeared in a 
misty antiquity which the powerful microscope of modern research has not 
yet been able to discover; the depth of whose beginnings the plummet of 
history has not been able to sound. From time immemorial spirit has been 

represented by white, and matter has been represented by black, and the 
two sister streams which join at the town from which f came, Allahabad, 
represent two sources, of spirit and matter, according to the philosopliy of 
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my people. And when I think that here, in this city of Chicago, this vortex 
of physicality, this center of material civilization, you liold a Parliament of 
Religions; when I think that, in the heart of the World’s Fair, where 
abound all the excellences of the physical world, you have provided also a 
hall for “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” I am once more 
reminded of my native land. 

Why ? Because here, even here, I find the same two sister streams of 
spirit and matter, of the intellect and physicality, flowing together, repre¬ 
senting the symbolical evolution of the universe. I need hardly tell you 
that, in holding this Parliament of Religions, where all the religions of the 
world are to be represented, you have acted worthily of the race that is in 
the van-guard of civilization—a civilization, the chief characteristic of which, 
to my mind, is widening toleration, breadth of heart and liberality toward 
all the different religions of the world. In allowing men of different shades 
of religious opinion, and holding different views as to philosophical and 
metaphysical problems, to speak from the same platform — aye, even allow'- 
ing me, who, 1 confess, am a heathen, as you call me—to speak from the 

same platform with them, you have acted in a manner worthy of the mother¬ 
land of the society which I have come to rcpre.sent to-day. The funda¬ 
mental principle of that society is universal tolerance; its cardinal belief 

that, underneath the superficial strata, runs the living water of truth. 

I have always felt that between India and America there was a closer 
bond of union in the times gone by, and I do think it is probable that there 
may be a subtler reason for the identity of our names than either the theory 
of Johnsou or the mistake of Columbus can account for. It is true that I 
belong to a religion which is now decrepit with age, and that you belong to 
a race in the first flutter of life, bristling with energy. And yet you cannot 
be surprised at the sympathy between us, because you must have observed 
the secret union that sometimes exists between age and childhood. 

It is true that in the East we have been accustomed to look toward 
something which is beyond matter. We have been taught for ages after 
ages and centuries after centuries to turn our gaze inward toward realms 
that are not those which are reached by the help of the physical senses, 
't his fact has given rise to the various schools of philosophy that exist 
to-day in India, exciting the wonder and admiration, not only of the dead 
East, but of the living and rising West. We have in India, even to this 
day, thousands of people who give up as trash, as nothing, all the material 
comforts and luxuries of life, with the hope, with the realization, that, 
great as the physical body may be, there is something greater within man, 
underneath the universe, that is to be longed for and striven after. 

In the West you have evolved such a stupendous energy on the phy.s- 
ical plane, such unparalleled vigor on the intellectual plane,^that it strikes 

any stranger landing on your shores with a strange amazement. And vet I 
can read, even in this atmosphere of material progress, I can discern 
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beneath this thickness of material luxury, a secret and mystic aspiration 
to something spiritual. 

I can see that even you are getting tired of your steam, of your elec¬ 
tricity, and the thousand different material comforts that follow these two 
great powers. I can see that there is a feeling of despondency coming 
even here—that matter, pursued however vigorously, can be only to the 
death of all, and it is only through the clear atmosphere of spirituality that 

t 

you can mount up to the regions of peace and harmony. In the West, 
therefore, you have developed this material tendency. In the East we have 
developed a great deal of the spiritual tendency; but even in this West, as I 

travel from place to place, from New York to Cincinnati, and from Cincin¬ 
nati to Chicago, 1 have observed an ever increasing readiness of people to 
assimilate spiritual ideas, regardless of the source from which they emanate. 
This, ladies and gentlemen, I consider a most significant sign of the future, 
because through this and through the mists of prejudice that still hang on 
the horizon, will be consummated the great event of the future, the union of 
the East and West. 

In introducing Rev. Alfred Williams Moinerie, 13.D., of 
London, England, Dr. Barrows made an allusion to Gladstone, 
which was greeted with a storm of applause. Dr. Barrows, 
continuing, said that one of the letters he had received in re[)ly 
to his invitations was from the late Lord Tennyson, and that 
it was a letter that gave him great satisfaction. The Barliament 
of Religion, he added, has a number of eminent friends in 
Great Britain, and he believed if that great and noble man, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, were here, his frown upon the 
Parliament would not be so severe as he had made it. Dr. 

Momerie, after this introduction, addressed the meeting as 

follows : 

SPEECH OF DR.'MOMERIE. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, -One of your humorists, 

Artemus Ward, has said, “ I am always happiest when I am silent,” and .so 
am I, friends. I .shall not trespass on your attention more than two minutes. 
But there are three things which I feel that I must say. First, I must tender 
my most,sincere thanks to you for the honor which you have done me in 
inviting me to come here, and also for the many words and deeds of welcome 
with which 1 have been greeted ever since 1 came. Secondly, I feel bound 

to say that there is one thing which, to me personally, casts a gloom ovei 
the brightness of the day, and that is the absence of my own archbishop. 1 
am always bound to speak with all respect of my ecclesiastical suj)erior, 

and, personally, 1 have the highest regard for him. He has been very kind 
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to me ; I may almost venture to call him a friend: but that makes me all the 
more sad that he is absent on this occasion. But, as the Chairman has just 
told you, you must not therefore think that the Church of England, as a 

whole, is out of sympathy with you. One of the greatest and best men the 
Church of England has ever had, the late Dean of Westminster, would, if 
he were alive to-day, have been with us, and 1 believe, too, he would have 
succeeded in bringing with him the Archbishop of Canterbury. There are 
others of the departed—men like Arnold of Rugby; Frederick Robertson 
of Brighton ; Frederick Maurice, who was one of my predecessors at Kings 
College -all the.se men would have been here ; and further, I personally know- 
that a large number of the English clergy and a still larger number of the 
English laity are in sympathy with your Congress to-day. So that in spite 
of the fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury i.s away, it still remains true 
that all the churches of the world are in sympathy with you and taking part 
in the Congress this week. 

Then the third, the last thing which I wish to state; is that I feel and 
shall always feel the jirofoundest thanks to the President, to Dr. Barrows, and 
to all who have helped them in bringing about this great and glorious result. 
Of all the studies of the pre.sent day the most serious, interesting and 
important is the study of comparative religion, and I believe that this object 
les.son, which it is the glory of America to have provided for the w'orld, will 
do far more than any private study in the seclusion of the student’s own 
home. The report of our proceedings, which will be telegraphed all 
over the world, will help men by thousands and tens of thousands and 
hundreds ot thousands to realize the truth of those grand old Bible words 
that God has never left himself without witness. It cannot be—I say it 
cannot be -that the New Commandment was inspired when uttered by 
Christ and was not inspired when uttered, as it was uttered, by Confucius 
and by Hillel. 

rhe fact is, all religions are fundamentally more or less true and all 
religions are superficially more or less fal.se. And I suspect that the creed 
of the universal religion, the religion of the future, will be summed up 
l)retty much in the Words of Tennyson, words which were quoted in 

that magnificent address which thrilled us this morning ; 

“the whole world is everywhere 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

Swami Vivekananda, -of Bombay, India, was next intro¬ 
duced. When Mr. Vivekananda addressed the audience as 
'‘sisters and brothers of America,” there arose a peal of 
applause that lasted for several minutes. He spoke as fol¬ 
lows : 
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SPEECH OE MR. VIVEKANANDA. 

It fills niy heart with joy unspeakable to rise in response to the warm 
and cordial welcome which you have given us. t thank you in the name of 
the most ancient order of monks in the world; 1 thank you in the name of 
the mother of religions, and I thank you in the name of the millions and 

millions of Hindu people of all classes and sects. 

My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this platform who have told 
you that these men from far-off nations may well claim the honor of bearing 
to the different lands the idea of toleration. I am proud to belong to a relig¬ 
ion which has taught the world both tole ance and universal acceptance. 
We believe not only in universal toleration, but we accept all religions to be 
true. I am proud to tell you that I belong to a religion into whose sacred 
language^ the Sanskrit, the word exclusion is untranslatable. 1 am proud to 
belong to a nation w'hich has sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all 
religions and all nations of the earth. I am proud to tell you that we have 

gathered in our bosom the purest remnant of the Israelites, a remnant which 

came to southern India and took refuge with us in the very year in which 
their holy Temple was shattered to pieces by Roman tyranny. I am proud 
to belong to the religion which has sheltered and is still fostering the rem¬ 
nant of the grand Zoroastrian nation. 1 will quote to you, brethren, a few 
lines from a hymn which I remember to have repeated from my earliest boy¬ 
hood, which is every day repeated by millions of human beings: “As the 
different streams having their sources in different places all mingle their 
water in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which men take through dif¬ 
ferent tendencies, various though they appear, crooked or straight, all lead 
to thee.” 

The present Convention, which is one of the most august assemblies 

ever held, is in it.self a vindication, a declaration to the world of the wonder- 

t 

ful doctrine preached in the Gita. “ Whosoever comes to me, through 
whatsoever form I reach him, they are all struggling through paths that in 
the end always lead to me.” Sectarianism, bigotry and its horrible descend¬ 
ant, fanaticism, have possessed long this beautiful earth. It has filled the 
earth with violence, drenched it often and often with human blood, des¬ 
troyed civilization and sent whole nations to despair. Had it not been for 
this horrible demon, human society would be far more advanced than it is 
now. But its time has come, and I fervently hope that the bell that tolled 

this morning in'honor of this Convention may be the death knell to all 
fanaticism, to all persecutions with the sword or the pen, and to all unchar¬ 
itable feelings between persons wending their way to the same goal. 

Principal Grant, of Canada, next addressed the Congress. 
After expressing pleasure at the opportunity of representing 
the Dominion in the Parliament, he said : 
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SPEECH OV PRINCIPAL GRANT. 

'Phc dream lliat allured hardy navigators for many years le sup¬ 

posed existence of a northwest passage by water. But in our day it has 
been found that that great northwest passage is not by sea but by land^ We 
have discovered that the shortest way from the old world to the w’orld of Japan 
and China, is across Canada. So Canada feels herself now to be the link 
between old Europe and the older East, and the link between the three great 
self-governing parts of the British Empire. 

llo'w is it possible for a people so situated to be parochial ? How is 

it possible for them not to meet in a genial way the representatives of other 

religions ? Across our broad lands millions are coming and going from 
East to West, mingling with us, and we are obliged to meet them as man 
should always meet man. Not only this, but on that great new ocean 
which is to be the arena of the future commerce of the world —on that our 
sons are showing that they intend to play an important part. Their posi¬ 
tion, as the fourth maritime nation of the world as regards ocean tonnage, 
shows the aptitude of our people for foreign trade, and as sailors owning 
the ships they sail in, they are more likely than any others to learn the 
lesson that the life of the world is one, that truth is one, that all men are 
brothers, and that the service of humanity is the most acceptable form of relig¬ 
ion to God. And therefore we feel that we have a sort of right to join with 
you in this matter of extending a welcome to those from different nations, 
whose faiths are diffeient, but whose spiritual natures are the same, in whom 
dwelleth that true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

Our place in history gives us a still more undoubted right to come here 
and to take our place in a friendly way beside the representatives of other 
religions. Our racial, political and religious evolution bids us do that. 
Our racial evolution your own Parkman has described to you in pages 
glowing with purple light. He has told you of the two centuries of conflict 
between France and Britain for the possession of this fair, young continent, 
and he has told you that, while outward failure was the part of the former, 
all the heroism and enduring successes were not with the conquerors. 
France gave without stint the greatest explorers, whose names are sown all 
over this continent, thick as seeds in a field—martyrs and missionaries of 
deathless fame, saints whose works do still follow' them. In Canada the 

seed sprang from good soil and we see its permanent memorial now in a 
noble, fresh Canadian people, enjoying their own language, laws and insti¬ 
tutions under a flag that is identified with their liberties, and under a consti¬ 
tution that they and their fathers have helped to hammer out. Their 
children sit side by side in our federal parliament with the children of their 
ancestral foes, and the only real contest between them is which shall serve 
Canada best. The union of two races and languages w'as needed to enable 

England to do her imperial work. Will not the same union enable Canada 
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to do a like work, and does it not force us to sec good even in those that 
our ancestors thought enemies ? 

Our political evolution has had the same lesson for us. It has taught 
us to borrow ideas with equal impartiality from sources apparently oppo¬ 
site. We have borrowed the federal idea from you ; the parliament, the 
cabinet, the judicial system from Britain; and, uniting both, we think we 
have found a constitution better than that which either the mother country 

or the older daughter enjoys. At any rate we made it ourselves and it fits 

us; and this very political evolution has taught us that ideas belong to no 
one country, that they are the common property of mankind, and so we act 
together, trying to borrow new ideas from every country that has found by 
experiment that the ideas will work well. 

Our religious evolution has taught us the same thing. And so we have 
been enabled to accomplish a measure of religious unification greater than 
either the mother-land or the United States. Eighteen years ago, for 
instance, all the Presbyterian denominations united into one church in the 
Dominion of Canada. Immediately thereafter all the Methodist churches 
took the same step, and now all the Protestant churches have appointed 
committees to see whether it is not possible to have a larger union, and all 
the young life of Canada says “Amen ” to the proposal. 

Now it is easy for a people with such an environment to understand that 

where men differ they must be in error, that truth is that which unites, that 
every "age has its problems to solve, that it is the glory of the human mind 
to solve them, and that no church has a monopoly of the truth or of the 

Spirit of the living God. 

It seems to me that w’e should begin this Parliament of Religions, not 
with the consciousness that we are doing a great thing, but with an humble 

and lowly confession of sin and failure. Why have not the inhabitants of 
the world fallen before the truth ? The fault is ours. The Apostle Paul, 
looking back on centuries of marvelous God-guided history, saw as the 
key to all its maxims this : that Jehovah had stretched out his hands all day 
long to a disobedient and gainsaying people; that although there was 
always a remnant of the righteous, Israel as a nation did not understand 
Jehovah and therefore failed to understand her own marvelous mission. 

If St. Paul were here to-day woujd he not utter the same .sad con¬ 
fession with regard to the nineteen centuries of Christendom? Would he 
not have to say that we have been proud of our Christianity instead of 
allowing our Christianity to humble and crucify us ; that we have boasted 
of Christianity as something we possessed instead of allowing it'to possess 
us; that we have divorced it from the moral and spiritual order of the world 
instead of seeing that ‘ it is that which interpenetrates, interprets, com¬ 
pletes and verifies that order, and that so we have hidden its glories and 

f 

obscured its power ? “All day long,” our Saviour has been saying, “ 1 have 
stretched out my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” 
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But, sir, the only one indispensable condition of success is that \vc 
recognize the cause ot our failure, that we confess it with humble, lowly, 
penitent and obedient minds, and that with quenchless western courage and 
faith we now go forth and do otherwise. 

A young lady from Bombay, Miss Jeanne Sorabji, being 
introduced as a representative of the Parsees, hastened to 

explain that it was only in point of race that she could claim 
to belong to that stock. Her father, at the age of eighteen, 
had been brought to the knowledge and faith of Jesus Christ, 
to which she herself most earnestly adhered. She brought a 
message of love and salutation from her Christian fellow- 
countrymen to the women of America. 

Another citizen of Bombay, Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, followed Miss Sorabji. He spoke as follows : 


SPEECH OF MR. NAGARKAR. 

Brothers and Sisters in the Western Home, -It is a great 
privilege to be able to stand on this noble platform. As the President has 
already announced to you, I represent the Theistic movement in India, 
known in my native country as the religion of the Biahmo-Somaj. I come 
from the city of Bombay, the first city of the British Empire. It was only 
five months ago that I left my native land, and to you, the Americans, who 
are so much accustomed to fly, as it were, on wings of the atmosphere, it 
would be a hard task to imagine the difficulties and the troubles that an 
Oriental meets* when he has to bring himself over fourteen thousand miles. 
The Hindus have been all along confining themselves to the narrow pre¬ 
cincts of the Indian Continent, and it is only during the last hundred years 
or so that we have been brought into close contact with Western thought, 
with English civilization, and by English civilization I mean the civilization 
of English-speaking nations. 

The Brahmo-Somaj is the result, as you know, of the influence of vari¬ 
ous religions, and the fundamental principle of the Theistic Church in 
India is universal love, harmony of faiths, unity of prophets, or rather unity 
of prophets and harmony of faiths. The reverence that we pay the other 

prophets and faiths is not mere lip-loyalty, but it is the universal love for all 
the prophets and for all the forms and shades of truth by their own inhe¬ 
rent merit. We try not only to learn ir4 an intellectual way what those 
prophets have to teach, but to assimilate and imbibe these truths that are 
very near our spiritual being. It was the grandest and noblest aspiration 
of the late Mr. Sen to establish such a religion in the land of India, which 
has been well known as the birthplace of a number of religious faiths. 
This is a marked characteristic of the East, and especially India, so that 
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India and its outskirts have" l)een glorified 1)V the touch and teacliing <if the 
prophets of the world. Jt is in this way that we live in a spiritual atmos¬ 
phere. 

Here in the far West you have developed another phase of human life. 
You have studied outward nature. We in the East have studied the inner 
nature of man. Mr. Sen, more than twenty years ago, said : “Glory to the 
name of God in the name of the Parliament of Religions.” Parliament of 
Religions is exactly the expression that he used on that occasion in his 
exposition of the doctrine of the new dispensation. It simply means the 
Church of the Brahmo-Samaj, Church of India, so that what I wish to 
express to you is that I feel a peculiar pleasure in being present here on 
this occasion. It was only two years ago that I heard of the grand scheme 
that was to be worked out here in the midst of the country of liberty, and I 
took the first opportunity to put myself in communication with the worthy 
Dr. Barrows. P'or a long time I thought I should not be able to conie, but 
God has brought me safe and I stand in the midst of you. 1 consider it a 
great privilege. 

In the East we have a number of systems of philosophy, a deep insight 
into the spiritual nature of man, but you have at the same time to make an 
earnest and deep research to choose what is accidental and what is 
essential in Indian philosophy. Catch hold very firmly of what is perma¬ 
nent of the eastern philosophy. Lay it down very strongly to heart and 
try to assimilate it with your noble western thoughts. You western nations 
represent all the material civilization. You who have gone deep into the 
outward world and tried to discover the forces of outward nature, you have 
to teach to the East the glory of man’s intellect, his logical accuracy, his 
’ rational nature, and in this way it is that in the heart of the church of the 
new dispensation—call it by whatever name you will—you will have the 
harmony of the East and the West, a union between faith and reason, a 

wedding between the Orient and the Occident. 

The exercises of the day were brought to a close with an 
address by Bishop Benjamin W. Arnett, of the African Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church. 

SPEECH OP' BISHOP ARNETT. 

Through the partiality of the Committee of Arrangements, I am put in 
a very peculiar positiondhis afternoon. 1 am to respond to the addresses 
of welcome, on behalf of Africa. I am to represent on the one side the 
Africans in Africa, and on the other side the Africans m America. I am 

also, by the Chairman, announced to give color to this vast Parliament of 
Religions. [Laughter.] Now, I think it is very well colored itself, and, if 
I have any eyes, I think the color is in the majority this time, anyhow. 

But Africa needs a voice. Africa has been welcomed, and it is so pecu¬ 
liar a thinir for an African to be welcomed that I concrratulate mvself that I 
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have been welcomed here to-day. In rc.sponding to the addresses of wel¬ 
come I will, in the first place, respond for the Africans in Africa, and accept 
your welcome on behalf of the African continent, with its millions of acres 
and millions of inhabitants, with its mighty forests, with its great beasts, 
with its great men, and its great possibilities. Though some think that 

Africa is in a bad way, I am one of those who have not lost faith in the pos- 

# 

sibilities of a redemption of Africa. I believe in Providence and in the 
prophesies of God that Ethiopia yet shall stretch forth her hands unto God, 
and, although to-day our land is in the possession of others, and every foot 
of land and every foot of water in Africa has been appropriated by the gov¬ 
ernments of Europe, yet I remember, in the light of history, that those same 
nations parceled out the American continent in the past. 

But America had her Jefferson. Africa in the future is to bring forth a 
Jefferson who will write a declaration of the indeperfdence of the Dark Con¬ 
tinent. And as you had your Washington, so God will give us a Washing¬ 
ton to lead our hosts. Or, if it plea.se God, he may raise up not a Washing¬ 
ton, but another Toiissaint L’Ouverture, who will become the pathfinder of 

his country, and, with his sword will, at the head of his people., lead them 

to freedom and ecjuality. He will form a republican government whose 
corner-stone will be religion, morality, education and temperance, acknowl¬ 
edging the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; while the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule shall be the rule of life and conduct 
in the great republic of redeemed Africa. 

But, sir, I accept your welcome, also, on behalf of the negroes of the 
American continent. As early as 1502 or 1503 , we are told, the negroes 
came to this country. And we have been here ever since, and we are going 
to stay here too—some of us are. Some of us will go to Africa, because we 
have got the spirit of Americanism, and wherever there is a possibility in 
sight some of us will go. We accept your welcome to this grand assemblv, 
and we come to you this afternoon and thank God that we meet the.se 
representatives of the different religions of the world. We meet you on the 
height of this Parliament of Religion.s—the first gathering of the peoples 
since the time of Noah, when Shem, Ham and Japhet met together. I 
greet the children of Shem, I greet the children of Japhet, and I want you 
to understand that Ham is here. 

I thank you that I have been chosen as the representative of the negro 
race in this great Parliament. I thank these representatives that have come 
.so far to meet and to greet us of the colored race. A gentleman said to-day 
in this meeting that he had traveled fourteen thousand miles to get here. 
** Why,” said I to myself, ‘‘that .is a wonderful distance to-come to meet me, 

I yonder if I would go that far to meet him.” Yes, he says he came four¬ 
teen thousand miles to meet us here, and “ us ” in this case means me, too. 
'rherefore I welcome these brethren to the shores of America on behalf of 
seventy-four hundred thousand negroes on this continent, who, by the provi- 
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dence of God and the power of the religion of Jesus Christ, have been 
liberated fron> slavery. There is not a slave among us to-day, and we are 
glad you did not come while we were in chains, because, in that case, we 
could not have got here ourselves. 

Mr. President, we thank you for this honor. God had you born just at 
the right time. We come last on the program, but I want everybody to 

know that although last we are not least in this grand assembly where the 

Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is the watchword of us all; 
and may the motto of the church which I represent be the motto of the com¬ 
ing civilization : “ God our Father, Christ our Redeemer, and Mankind our 
Brother.” 


“ The most conspicuous event in the history of 1893 among the Churches 
is undoubtedly the assembling of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago.” 
—'‘"‘The Independent y' Neu York. 

“ rhc Congress of Religions is a significant event, both by its novelty 
and by the importance of the addresses given, by the fame which it achieved 
in that country and which cannot lail to have a resounding echo in Europe.” 
— Prof. jM. G. Bonet-Maury in '‘^Kevne de Pllistoire des Peligionsf Parts. 

“America is the land of surprises. Of all the spectacles which ha\c 
been offered to the universal curiosity, there is none more novel, more 
unforeseen and more amazing than that of the Parliament of Religions, 
whose echo, by diverse voices, has but to-<lay reache<l Europe.—“/<? Tempsf' 
Parri. 

On last Monday tins lake shore, where the wild Indians gave their war- 

whoop within living memory, grew almos roseate with the passing chariot 
of the Infinite; and Catholic, Protestant and pagan bowed in joy while their 
hearts were whispering : Holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty! If the 
High Church of England did not wish to join in such an anthem and gloria 
it is only a loss of sacred fame. The pagan Mozoomdar was willing to fol¬ 
low for 12,000 miles, over land and sea, the name of (iod alone. He knew 
that in America, among a hundred sects, he could pass every hour in God’s 
presence. The old Orient came to help inspire the West. The morning of 

piety came to pour its glow’ and colors into the .sunset of magnificence. No 
such scene has been witnessed since the coming of Jesus Christ.— Professor 
David Swing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE PARLIAMENT FROM THE SECOND 

DAY TO THE SIXTEENTH—SOCIAI. RECEPTIONS. 

T he record of the transactions of the Parliament is to be 

sought in Part Third, in which are reproduced, for 
study and preservation, the papers presented to that body. 

But there are scenes, incidents and details to be recounted, 

which are essential to the completeness of the history. Some 
things, indeed, may be said, once for all, as applying to the 

whole course of the meetings. They were attended by enor¬ 
mous throngs with every indication of deep and intent interest, 
even when the themes and the treatment of them were of an 
abstruse character that would have seemed remote from popular 
apj)reciation. Once the great “ Hall of Columbus ” was so 
thronged that the neighbor “Hall of Washington” was 
required to contain the overflow, when the two meetings went 
on side by side, listening alternately to the same addresses. 
When the scientific section was opened for the consideration 
of a certain class of subjects, the diversion gave no appreciable 
relief to the pressure of the eager crowds at the main session 
of the Parliament. 

Nor was the quality of the attendance less significant than 
its numbers. Out of the thousands of hearers, the ministers of 
the Gospel of various sects and orders, both Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, might always be numbered by hundreds. And among 
the multitude of ministers were some, in large proportion, 
whose presence was specially significant,— missionaries of the 
cross, returned from labors in the ends of the earth, and teach¬ 
ers in the theological seminaries, not of Chicago only, but of 

the country at large. Nothing can give a better idea of the 
intentness of the interest that prevailed than the fact that the 
splendors and wonders of the great Fair itself often seemed 

no 
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powerless to divert it. There were men in unintermitted 
attendance on the Religious Parliament day after day, through 
all the seventeen days of its continuance, without once having 
looked on the prodigious array of the glories of the material 
world, within easy reach of them, so much worthier and nobler 
seemed to them the objects of intellectual and spiritual con¬ 
templation. And this in “a materialist country” and “a ma¬ 
terialist age ! ” 

The daily chronicle of the Parliament is a simple record of 
the names of successive participants and themes, except as, 
from time to time, some incident or episode requires mention 
and commemoration. 

The Second Day.—Tuesday, September 12. 

At 10 A.M. President Bonney invited the assembly, rising, 
to invoke, in silence, the blessing of God on the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings; then, while the assembly remained standing. Chair¬ 
man Barrows led in ‘‘the Universal Prayer,” “Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” 

Dr. S. J. Niccolls, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 

of St. Louis, being invited to the chair, made an introductory 
address. 

Papers were presented as follows: 

The Rational Demonstration of the Being of Gcd; by the 
Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewitt, C.S.P., D.D., of New York, 
Superior of the Community of Paulists. Read by the Rev. 
Walter Elliott of the same order. 

The Philosophic and Moral Evidence for the Existence of 

God; by Rev. Alfred W. Momerie, D.D., London. 

The Harmonies and Distinctions in the Theistic Teaching of 
the Various Historic Faiths; by Prof. M. Valentine, Gettys¬ 
burg, Pa. 

The Theology of Judaism; by Dr. Isaac M. Wise, Cin- 

4 

cinnati. 

The Ancient Religion of India and Primitive Revelation; by 
the Rev. Maurice Phillips, of Madras, India. 
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The Afternoon Session was presided over by the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, of Chicago. 

The Argument for the Divine Being ; Hon. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Hinduism; by Manilal N. D’Vivedi, of Bombay, India. 
Read by Virchand A. Gandhi. 

Idealism the New Religion; by Dr. Adolph B rod heck, of 
Hannover, Germany. In some preliminary remarks the author 
of this concluding paper of the session signified his expecta¬ 
tion that his views would impress many as strange. And in 
fact it was devoted so much more to the paradoxical and by no 
means studiously respectful rejection of the tenets of others, 
than to the enunciation of his own, that he was an efficient 
agent in bringing to pass his own prophecy. Expressions of 
dissent from his positions, but more especially from his nega 
tjons, were very distinct and unmistakable. But, quite apart 
from any theological value, the paper had exceptional value 
as a demonstration of the freedom and patience of the Parlia¬ 
ment. At the conclusion of the paper and of the session, the 
Chairman remarked : '‘You will agree with me that the hos¬ 
pitality of this platform has been vindicated, and that the aim 

of the Parliament of Religions to study all exhibits of the 

spectrum has been realized to-day. Were the testimony of 
any one missing, the spirit and intent of this Parliament 

would have fallen somewhat short of its highest ideal.’' 

The Third Day.— Wednesday, September 13. 

This day there were three successive sessions of the Parlia¬ 
ment, each one of them characterized by some incident or 
contribution of peculiar interest. ‘At each session the greal 

hall was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

The morning session was presfded over by Chairman 
Barrows, and began, as on the previous days, with an act of 
silent devotion, and with the reciting of the “ Universal 
Prayer” of our Lord, led by Mr. Mozoomdar. 

The first paper of the^ morning had been looked forward 

to with exceptional interest because of the author personally, 
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and because of what he represented. And when the successor 
of Ram Mohun Roi and of Chunder Sen came forward to 
speak of the Brahino-Soniaj, he was greeted with loud applause. 

The Brahmo-Sornaj; by P. C. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, 
India. At the conclusion of this address, the multitude rose 

to their feet and, led by 'Fheodore F. Seward, sang the hymn, 
“ Nearer, my Cod, to Thee.’^ 

A not less earnest greeting awaited the next speaker, the 

Most Reverend the Arclibishoj) of Zante in the Ionian Islands, 
And a not less divine afflatus breathed on all the congrega¬ 
tion when ihe venerable archbishop lifted up his hands and 

his eyes to heaven, and led all minds and hearts in a fervid 
prayer to Almighty God. 

The Greek Church ; by the Most Reverend Dionysios 
Latas, Archbishop of Zante. 

Mafi from a Catholic Pot fit of riciv; by the Very Reverend 

Thomas S. Byrne, D.D., Cincinnati. 


Human Brotherhood as Taught by the Religions Based on the 
Bible; by Dr. K. Koh[.kk, of New York. Read by Dr. P^mil 

G. Hiksch, of Chicago. 


The Chairman of the afternoon session was the Rev. Dr. 


W. C. Roberts of New York, formerly President of the Lake 
Forest University. His opening address, after some graceful 
words of greeting, contained the following sentences, too val¬ 
uable to be omitted from this History : 


It has been asked of me more than once how I could reconcile the idea 
of a Congress of Religions with the Christian Religion. 1 find no difficiiltv 

whatever with this. God has given two revelations, one in nature that 
displays his power and Godhead, and the other in his rational creatures 
where we find much concerning his own moral character. And we find 
that these friends who have come to us from China and India and the 
islands of the sea, have been studying this very revelation of God in 
oui nature; and I am inclinecl to think that, with their keen interest, they 
have gone deeper into the .study than we have, becau.se we have accepted the 
verbal revelation that has been given us, and have let that suffice for many 
things. 

They have not that, and, therefore, have gone more thoroughly into the 
other phase of divine revelation. In so far, therefore, as they give the 

right interpretation of that revelation of God in human nature, those of us 
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who are called Christians are with them. We cannot disagree with them as 
long as they give the right interpretation o£ God’s writing in our nature. 
There we are on a common platform together. Those of us who are Chris¬ 
tians only differ from them in the interpretation again. We believe we^have 
a clearer revelation from heaven that throws light on that revelation con¬ 
fined with them to nature, and if we understand it in that light we feel that 
we may get in advance of these friends, who have been studying through 
the ages God’s revelation in man. 

We believe our interpretations are based on the revelation God has 
given us, and, therefore, we have only something above and beyond that 
other revelation. The two phases are here, and they are united on this 
platform : and so I am delighted to find the whole revelation of God repre¬ 
sented by these friends' that have come to us from abroad and those that 
belong to our own land. 

In presenting as the first speaker of the afternoon the emi¬ 
nent Chinese Confucian, Pung Kwang Yu, Dr, Barrows, 
speaking of him as the representative of an empire toward 
which America had not been just, evoked such a demonstra¬ 
tion of the sympathies of the audience as had greeted the same 
personage on the first day. The outburst of applause con¬ 
tinued for several minutes, the Secretary bowing his acknowl¬ 
edgments. 

Confucianism; by Pung Kwang Yu, First Secretary of the 
Chinese Legation at Washington. Read by Mr. William 
Pipe. 

The Ultimate Religion; brief address by Zenshiro Nogu¬ 
chi, Buddhist layman, of Japan. 

'The Real Position of Japan toward Christianity; by Kinza 
Riuge M. Hirai. 

This speaker, whose eloquent command of the English 
language impressed all hearers, seemed at the outset to have 
some misgivings as to the reception which his message of 

rebuke of the un-Christian dealing of Christians toward his 
people would meet with in a Christian audience. His message 
was uttered without reserve, and with the utmost boldness and 

force; and the reception of it was thus described by the next 
morning’s presa*. “Loud applause followed many of his decla¬ 
rations, and a thousand cries of ‘ Shame ’ were heard when he 
pointed to the wrongs which his countrymen had suffered 
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through the practices of false Christianity. When he had fin¬ 
ished, Dr. Barrows grasped his hand, and the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd-Jones threw his arm around his neck, while the audience 
cheered vociferously and waved hats and handkerchiefs in the 
excess of enthusiasm.*’ * 

Shintoism; by the Right Reverend Reuchi Shibata, Presi¬ 
dent of the Jikko sect of Shintoism in Japan. Read by Dr. 
Barrows. 

This paper was followed by a like demonstration of per¬ 
sonal interest and good-will toward the author. Many rushed 
from the audience to the platform to extend their salutations 
to the Oriental prelate of an unfamiliar religion, while shouts 
of sympathetic feeling were heard from all parts of the house. 

Concessions to Native Ideas^ having Special Reference to 
Hinduism; by the Rev. T. K. Slater, Missionary, Bangalore, 
India. Read by the Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Supreme End and Office of Religion ; by the Rev. 
Walter Elliott, of the Paulist Order, New York. 

The Argument for Immortality ; by the Rev. Philip Moxom, 
D.D., Boston. 

The Soul and Its Future Life ; by the Rev. Samuel M. 
Warren, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Fourth Day.—^Thursday, September 14. 

It was on this day that the growing concourse made it 
necessary to hold overflow meetings, both morning and after¬ 
noon, in the Hall of Washington. As soon as the speakers 
finished their addresses in Columbus Hall, which was again 
packed to its utmost limit, they went over to the other hall 

and read them again to another vast and interested audience. 

The meeting in Columbus Hall was presided over by Dr. 
Barrows. At the close of the silent prayer, the “ Universal 
Prayer” was said by Prof. Richey of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

The Needs of Humanity Supplied by the Catholic Religion; 
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by James, Cardinal Gibbons, Arc hbishop __iiiiore. Read 

by the Right Reverend John J. Keane, D.l)., Rector of the 
Catholic University, Washington, 1). C. 

Religion Essentially Characteristic of Humanity ; by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., Brooklyn. 

The Divine Basis of the Cooperation of Men and Women; 
by Mrs. Lydia H. Dickinson, St. Louis. 

The Religious Intent; by the Rev. E. h. Rexford, D.D., 
of Boston. 

afternoon session. 

Spiritual Forces in Human Progress; by Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., of Boston. 

Orthodox or Historical Judaism; Its Attitude and Relation 
to the Past, and its Future; by Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes, 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, New York. Read 
by Mr. William Pipe. 

The Certainties of Religion ; by Joseph Cook, of Boston. 

The History of Buddhism and its Sects in Japan; by Horin 
Toki. Read by Kinza Riuge M. Hirai. 

The Fifth Day.—Friday, September 15. 

At the morning session Dr. Barrows presided, and after 
silent devotion, the Lord’s Prayer was said by the Rev. 
George A. Ford, American missionary to Syria. 

What the Dead Religions have Bequeathed to the Living; by 

Prof. G. S. Goodspeed, of Chicago University. 

The Points of Contact and of Contrast between Christianity 
and Mohammedanism ; President George Washburn, D.D., 
of Robert College, Constantinople. 

The Study of Comparative Theology; by Prof. C. P. Tiele, 
of the University of Leyden. Read by the Rev. Frank M. 
Bristol. D.D., of Chicago. 

The next address and speaker were welcomed with more 
than usual demonstrations of interest and applause. 

The Real Religion of To-Day; by Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant, London. 

At the Afternoon Session, presided over by the Rev. 
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Dr. E'. A. Noble, the first paper was .one of several essays 
which had come to the Parliament as the result of offers adver¬ 
tised by Dr. Barrows in the Chinese newspapers, proposing a 

premium in gold for the 'best essays on Confucianism and 
Taoism. This fact, announced by the reader, added to the 
general interest with which this paper was received. Forty-two 
Chinese scholars had entered into the competition. 

Confucianism : a Prize Essay ; by Kung Hsien Ho of 

Shanghai, China. Translated by the Rev. Timothy Richard, 

of the English Baptist Mission in China. Read by Mr. Will¬ 
iam Pipe. 

The Comparative Study of the World's Religions ; by Mon- 
siGNOR C. d’Harlez, Professor in the University of Louvain, 
Belgium. Read by the Rev. D. J. Riordan. 

The Importance of a Serious Study of all Religions ; by Mrs. 
E^liza R. Sunderland, Ph.D., of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Just before the close of the afternoon session, the Chair¬ 
man invited .some remarks from the Hindu monk Swami 
Vivekananda, of Bombay, who responded with a little fable 
intended to illustrate the variance among men of different 

races and religions. 

The frog lived in a well. It had lived there for a long time. It was 

born there and brought up there, and yet was a little, small frog. Of course 
the evolutionists were not there then to tell us whether the frog lost its eyes 
or not; but, for our story’s sake, we must take it for granted that it had its 
eyes, and that it every day cleansed the water of all the worms and bacilli 
that lived in it, with an energy that would give credit to our modern bacteri- 
ologists. In this way it went on and became a little sleek and fat —perhaps 
as much so as myself. 

Well, one day another frog, that lived in the sea, came and fell into the 

well. 

“Whence are you from ? ” 

“ I’m from the sea.’’ 

“The sea ? how big is that ? Is it as big as my well ?’’ and he took 
a leap from one side of the well to the other. 

“ My friend,” says the frog of the sea, “ how do you compare the sea 

with your little well ? ” 

. Then the frog took another leap, and asked : “ Is your sea so big ? ” 

“ What nonsense you speak, to compare the sea with your well! ” 
“Well, then,” said the frog of the well, “nothing can be bigger than 
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my well; there eaii he nothiiif' bigger than this ; this fellow is a liar, so turn 
him <out.” 

That has been the ilifficultv all the while. 


The proceedings of this crowded day concluded with an 
Evening Session, at which, by a coincidence unusual enough 
on our republican soil, the audience listened to discourses from 

men of the highest title and rank in their own countries. 

The Social Office of Religious Fecliug; by Prince Serge 

WoLKONSKY, of Russia. 

The Buddhism of Siam; by His Royal Highness Prince 

Chandradat Chudhadharn, brother of the King of Siam. 

Read by Mr. Wilmam Pipe, and prefaced by a short introduc- 

^ _ _ _ _ 

tory by the Hon. Phra Suriya, Royal Siamese Commissioner 

to the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


The Sixth Day. 


-S ATU R DAY , S E I*'r E M BE R 



At the morning session of this very memorable day the 
chair was taken by Chairman Barrows, and the moments of 

silent prayer were followed by the Lord’s Prayer, said by 
Bishop Keane. 

No small feeling was aroused by a telegram from the 
Brahmo-Somaj, of Calcutta, sending its benediction and god¬ 
speed to the Parliament. There were resounding cheers from 

the audience, and expressions of grateful acknowledgment from 
some of the Hindus on the platform. Mr. Mozoomdar arose 

and said: “ It delights my heart to see the spontaneous response 
to the message which my fellow-believers have sent this vast 
distance. I feel now, more than I have ever felt, that India 
and Anierica are as one in the Spirit of the God of all nations.” 
The speaker sat down overcome with emotion. 

The leading theme of the day was to be The Scriptures of 
the World, and the strongly representative character of some 
of the speakers and their contrasted views gave peculiar inter¬ 
est to the course of discussion. 

The Truthfulness of Holy Scripture; by Professor Charles 
A. Briggs, D.D., of New York. 

The Catholic Church and the Bible; by the Right Reverend 

Monsignor Seton, of Newark, N. J. 
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The Greatness and Influence of Moses; by Rabbi Gotthkil, 
of New York. 

Christianity as Inter preted hy Literature, by Dr. T'hf.odore 
'T. Munofr, of- New Haven, Conn. Read by Dr. Barrow.s. 

At the Afternoon Session, Dr. George Dana Boardman, 

of Philadelphia, presided. 

The Sacred Books of the World as Literature ; by Prof. Mil- 
ton S. Terry, of The Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

The Outlook of Judaism; by Miss Josephine Lazarus, of 
New York. Read by Mrs. Max Leopold, of Chicago. 

Buddhism; by Banriu Yatsubuchi, of Japan. Read l)y 

Mr. Noguchi. 

The Influence of the Hebrew Scriptures ; by Dr. Alexander 
Kohut, of New York. Read by Rabbi Joseph vStolz, of Chi¬ 
cago. 

The Character and Dey;recof the Inspiration of the Christian 
Scriptures; by the Rev. Frank Sewall, of Washington, D. C. 

T'he Seventh Day.- -Sunday, September 17. 

On this day the morning session of the Parliament was 
omitted, and sessions were held in afternoon and evening. 


the afternoon session. 

The chair was taken by Chairman Barrows, and after the 

customary act of silent prayer and the saying of the Lord’s 

Prayer, the proceedings of the Parliament were entered on. 
With the exception of Mr. Nagarkar, of the Brahmo-Sornaj, 
the speakers were representatives of Christendom, and by a 
striking coincidence and contrast, mainly of those two divis¬ 
ions of Christendom whose mutual relations in past genera¬ 
tions have been the most unsympathetic—Presbyterianism and 
Catholicism. 

% 

The Divine Element in the Weekly Rest-Day ; by the Rev. 

Dr. A. H. Lewis, Plainfield, N. J. 

The Catholic Church and the Marriage Bond; by Prof. 
Martin J. Wade, of the Law Department of the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa. 
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The Ififlucftcc of Religion on Women; by the Rev. Ann is 
F. Eastman, Cleveland. 

The Work of Social Re for tn in India; bv Mr. B. B, Nagar- 
KAR, Calcutta, India. 

It was at the evening session in Columbus Hall that the 

incident (we will not say accident) occurred, which disturbed 
the preconcerted order of proceedings, and furnished so strik¬ 
ing a demonstration of the genuine spirit of brotherly kind¬ 
ness that pervaded the assembly. Before the conclusion of the 
reading, by the Rev. Dr. Mullany, of the posthumous paper by 
Brother Azarias, Bishop Keane in the chair, it was discovered 

that the other speakers announced for the evening had not 
arrived, and the Presbyterian Congress, which was then in ses¬ 
sion in Hall No. 3 , was invited to complete its evening exer¬ 
cises in the Hall of the Parliament. At this curiously mingled 
meeting Bishop Keane and Dr. Barrows alternately presided. 
Eminent dignitaries of the Catholic Church were sympathetic 
attendants on a Presbyterian Denominational Congress ; and 
lookers-on were at a loss which most to admire, the exquisite 

felicity and taste with which the speakers met the unexpected 
occasion, or the cordial appreciation and applause of their 
unwonted auditors. 

The Religious Training of Children ; prepared for the Par¬ 
liament by the late Brother Azarias. Read by his brother, 
Rev. John F. Mullany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The papers presented by members of the Presbyterian Con¬ 
gress were the following: 

Presbyterianism and Missions; by the Rev. H. D. Jenkins, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Presbyterian Reunion ; by Principal G. M. Grant, Canada. 

The Eighth Day.—Monday, Sp:ptember 18. 

The Parliament was called to order by Dr. Barrows, and 
opened with the usual act of worship. The Lord’s Prayer was 
repeated by the Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D., of Chicago. 

It is no reflection on the other papers presented in the 

course of this day, to say that none of them surpassed in the 
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interest which they stirred in the hearers and the strong 
response which they drew forth —the papers of Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Bishop Audley, and Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, England,—although the last-mentioned lacked the 
advantage of the author’s own voice and presence. 

The Sympathy of Religions; by Col. Thomas Wkntworth 

Higginson, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Historic Christ; by the Right Reverend T, U. Dud¬ 
ley, Bishop of Kentucky. 

A New Testament Woman, or What Did Phoebe Do? by 
Rev. Marion Murdock, of Cleveland. 

Jewish Contributions to Civilization; by Prof. D. (L Lyon, 
of Harvard University, 

7he Law of Cause and Effect as^ Taught by Buddha; by 
Shaku Soyen of Japan. Read by Dr. Barrows. 

AT THE afternoon SESSION. 

Christianity an Historical Religion; by Prof. George 
Park Fisher, D.D., of Yale University. Read by Prof. 
Goodspeed, of Chicago. 

The Need of a Wider Conception of Revelation; by Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, of Oxford University. Read by the Rev. 
Mr. Rubinkam, of Chicago. 

Christ the Reason of the Universe; by the Rev. J. W. 
Lee, of Atlanta, Georgia. 

The World's Debt to Buddha; by H. Dharmapala, ol 
Ceylon. The interest which this paper aroused was doubtless 
enhanced by the presence, beside the speaker, of a small stone 
figure of Buddha, said by him to be nineteen centuries old. 

The conclusion of the paper was deferred until a later session. 

at the EVENING SESSION. 

> The Incarnation Idea in History and in Jesus Christ; by the 
Right Rev. John J. Keane, D.D., of Washington, D. C. 

7he Incarnation of God in Christ; by the Rev. Julian K. 

Smyth, of Boston Highlands. 

Orthodox Southern Buddhism;'by Right Rev. H. Sum an- 

GALA.* Read by Mr. Dharmapala. 

* Chief Monk of the Southern Buddhist Church of Ceylon. 
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The ReU^iotis System qf the Parsees; by JfNANji Jamshedji 
Modi, of Hoiiibay. Read by Miss Sorahji. 


Thk 


Ninth Day..—'Puksday, September i 



On this day of exceptional interest the silence of the niorn- 
ing devotions was broken by the saying of the Lord’s Prayer 

by the Rev. Dr. Brand, of Oberlin, Ohio. 

T'wo of the papers presented to the Parliament this day 
were in the form of letters i^ddressed to (Chairman Barrows, 
and read by him to the audience. 

Hopes of a United Humanity; letter from Lady Henry 

Somerset. Read by Dr. Barrows. 

loleration; brief address by Prof. Minaz TT heraz, of the 
Armenian ('hiirch. 

The Greek Phdosophy and the Christian Retigion; by Prof. 
Max Muli-er, of Oxford University. Read by Dr. Barrows. 

Man s Place in the Universe; by Prof. A. B. Bruce, of the 
Free College, Glasgow. Read by the Rev. Dr. S. J. McPher¬ 
son, of Chicago. 

Religio Scientiic; by Sir William Dawson, of Montreal. 
Read by Mr. William Pipe. 

Musky Emotion and Morals; by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of 

London, England. 


AT THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble in the chair. 

Man in the Light of Science and Religion; by Prof. Thomas 
Dwight, of Harvard University. Read by Bishop Keane. 

What Constitutes a Religious as Distinguished from a Moral 
Life; by President Sylvester F. Scovel, of Wooster Univer¬ 
sity, Ohio. 

How can Philosophy give Aid to the Science of Religion ? by 
Professor J. P. Landis, Ph.D., of Union Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Hinduism; by Swami Vivekananda, of Bombay. 

The Evening Session was presided over by the Rev. Dr. 

A. H. Lewis, of Plainfield, New Jersey. The first of the even- 
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ing’s proceedings was the conclusion of the paper on Buddhism 
by Mr. H. Dharmapala which had been begun the day before. 

The Relation of Natural and Other Sciences to Religion; by 
Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago. 

The History and Prospects of Exploration in Bible Lands; by 

Dr. George E. Post, Beirut, Syria. 

The Tenth Day,—Wednesday, September 20. 

After the Parliament had been called to order by Dr. Bar- 
rows and after silent devotion and the reciting of the Lord’s 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. McGilvary, of the Laos, Siam, a brief 

address was made by the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., of 
New York, editor of The New York Evangelist, a representa¬ 
tive Presbyterian journal, who said: 

It has been my fortune to travel in many lands, and I have not been in 
any part of the world so dark but that I have found some rays of light, some 
proof that the God who is our God and Father has been there, and that the 
temples which are reared in many religions resound with sincere worship 
and praise to him. I am an American of the Americans, born in New Eng¬ 
land, brought up “in the strictest sect of the Pharisees,” believing there was 
no good outside of our own little pale. I know when I was a child it was a 

serious—quite a serious—question with me wliether Democrats could be 
saved. [Laughter.] I am happy to have arrived at a belief that they can 
be saved, “so as by fire.” Well, then, when I went across the ocean I 
thought a Roman Catholic was a terrible person. When I came to know 
the Roman Catholics, however, I found I was a very poor specimen of 
Christianity besides the Sisters of Charity whom I sav/, and the noble 
brothers, devoted to every good, Christian and benevolent office. Only a 
few weeks ago I was in Africa, and there made the acquaintance of some of 
the White Fathers, designated by Cardinal Lavigerie to carry the gospel 

into the center of Africa. What devotion is there we can hardly parallel. 
I knew some of them—the first that were sent out—had been killed on the 
desert; and yet at Carthage I said to one of the White Fathers, “ Are you 
willing to go into all these dangers ?” “Yes,” said he, “ When ?” “ To¬ 
morrow,” was his reply. Such a spirit is magnificent, and whenever we .see 
it in any part of the world, in any church, we admire and honor it. Ah, 

but those followers of the False Prophet—they have no religion in them ! 

So I said until I had been in Constantinople and in other cities of the East, 
when I heard the call foi prayers in the minarets, and when I saw the devo¬ 
tion of those men, fluttering their white turbans like so many doves, at sun¬ 
rise and sunset,, going to the house of prayer. I was told by one of Hie 

White Fathers al)out the observances of the Mohammedans. He said to 
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me : “ Do you know this is the first day of Ramadan—that of the Moham¬ 
medan Lent ? They are more earnest in their religion than we are in ours. 
They are more devoted in prayer. The poor camel-driver on the desert has 
no watch to tell him the hour; he dismounts from his camel and stands with 
his back to the sun, and the shadow cast on the sand tells him it is mid¬ 
afternoon and the hour of prayer.” Shall I say that such men are beyond 
the pale of every religion, and that they are not regarded by the great 
Father as his children? So in Bombay 1 felt a great respect when I saw 
the Parsees, at the rising and setting of the sun, uncovering their heads in 

homage to the great Source of life and light. So in the other religions of 
the East, underneath all we find reverence for the great supreme Power, a 
desire to love and worship and honor him. On the defects of these relig¬ 
ions 1 will not speak. There are enough people to talk of them: but this I 
do say, here and in tliis presence, that I have found that “ God has not left 
h mself without witness ” in any of the dark climes or in any of the dark 
religions of this world. 

Christkin Evani^elization as One of the Working F'orccs of 
Our American Christianity ; by the Rev. James Brand, D.D., 

of Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Religious Atate of Germany ; by Count A. Bernstokff, 
of Berlin. 

The Spirit of Islam; by Mohammed Alexander Russell 
Webe. 

'The reading of this paper was an e.xceptional event in the 
proceedings of the Parliament, for the fact that it was attended 
with strong and even violent and impatient expressions of dis¬ 
approval on the part of ^the hearers. At the outset of the 
paper (which may be found in full in its place in Part III.), 
these demonstrations, in the form of hisses and cries of 
“Shame!” were so emphatic that the speaker seemed deterred 
from pursuing the line of discourse on which he had entered. 

Concerning this solitary incident of the kind in the whole 
seventeen days, three remarks require to be made: 

1. It was a sudden, unpremeditated outburst of feeling, 
which the conductors of the Parliament exerted themselves not 

in vain to lepress. 

2 . It was occasioned, not by any doctrinal statement, but 
by what was taken for an attack on a fundamental principle of 

social morality. 
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3 . As soon as the speaker turned from this to a more 
appropriate line of discourse, he was heard with patient atten¬ 
tion and even with applause. 

Christ the Saviour of the World; by the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, of Rhode Island. 

This paper was listened to with manifestations of the pro- 
foundest interest and satisfaction on the part of the assembly. 

At the Afternoon Session the Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn, 
of Chicago, presided. 

Reconciliation Vitaly not Vicarious ; by the Rev. Theodore 
F. Wright, Ph.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Essential Oneness of Ethicat Ideas Among All Men ; 

by the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Moline, Ill. 

Music and Religion ; by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of Hart¬ 
ford Theological Seminary. 

At the close of Prof. Pratt’s paper two Armenians from 
Turkey, the Rev. A. Marderos Ignados, of Smyrna, as repre¬ 
senting the Protestant Armenians, and Mr. Herant N. Kiret- 
chjian, of Constantinople, as representing the Young Men of 

the Orient, were introduced by the Chairman and made brief 
and interesting addresses. 

The Relation Between Religion and Conduct; by Prof. C. 

H. Toy, of Harvard University. 

Christianity in Japan ; its Present Condition and Future 
Prospects; by President Horiuchi Kozaki, of the Doshisha 
University. 

The Evening Session was presided over by the Rev. Dr. 

Alfred Williams Momerie, of London. 

# 

The Restoration of Sinful Man through Christ; by the Rev. 
D. J. Kennedy, O.S.P., of Somerset, Ohio. 

Religion in Peking; by Professor Isaac T. Hea'dland, of 
Peking University. Read by Mr. William Pipe. 

The session was concluded by a brief speech from Swami 

Vivekananda, who said: 

Chnstian.s must always be ready for good criticism, and I hardly think 
that you will care if I make a little criticism. You Christians who are so 

fond of sending out missionaries to save the souls of the heathen, why do 
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you not try to save their bodies from starvation ? In India during the 
terrible famines thousands died from hunger, yet you Christians did 
nothing. You erect churches all through India, but the crying evil in the 
East is not religion—they have religion enough—but it is bread that these 
suffering millions of burning India cry out for with parched throats. They 
ask us for bread, but we give them stones. It is ah insult to a starving peo¬ 
ple to offer them religion ; it is an insult to a starving man to teach him 
metaphysics. In India a priest that preached for money would lose caste, 
and be spat upon by the people. I came here to seek aid for my impover¬ 
ished people, and I fully realized how difficult it was to get help for 
heathens from Christians in a Christian land. 

He concluded his speech by a few remarks on the Hindu 
doctrine of reincarnation. 

The Eleventh Day.—Thursday, September 21. 

The chair was occupied by Dr. Barrows, the silent praye 
was offered, and the Lord's Prayer was said by the Rev. Dr. 
Pentecost. 

The Chairman made several communications to the Parlia- 
ment, as follows : 

committees on representative books. 

Requests having been presented that in some way lists of the best books 
on religion be prepared and announced before this Parliament, I venture to 
ask the following persons to constitute committees to prepare a list of fifty 
or more of the best books on Christianity from an evangelical point and 

other points of view. I would also name a committee representing what are 
usually called the liberal churches to send me another list of books which 
they would recommend. 

Committee of Protestant Evangelical Christians—The Rev. F. A. Noble, 
D.D., Chairman; the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D.; the Rev. Frank 
M. Bristol, D.D.; Prof. G. S. Goodspeed, the Rev. Joseph Cook, the Rev. 

S. J. McPherson, D.D.; Dr. George E. Post, the Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, 
D.D., and the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 

Committee of Catholic Christians—The Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Chair- 

« _ ^ 

man; Prof. Thomas O’Gorman, Prof. Thomas Dwight, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Seton, Prof. Martin J. Wade. 

' ^ • I 

Committee of Liberal Churches—The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Joi^e^ Chair¬ 
man ; the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Protab Chunder Mozoomd^r, Pft)f, 
F. G. Peabody, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Prof. C. H. Toy, the Rev. San(iuel^J. 
Barrows, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

It is suggested that the books shall be representative of these three 
departments: Evidences, History, and Spiritual Classics. 
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I also request the representatives of the ethnic or non-Christian faiths 
to send me each a list of the best books in English relating to his particular 
faith. I shall take great pleasure in announcing these lists and giving them 
to the press for publication. 

A LETTER IN BEHALF OF THE ARMENIANS. ' 

New York, September 16 . 

The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., Chicago — 

In the lamentable state of political and religious persecution of our fellow- 
countrymen in Armenia, while the unanimously chosen successor of St. 
Gregory, the Illuminator, still languishes in exile in Jerusalem, while bishops 
and other clergymen were banished and imprisoned for their zeal and fidel¬ 
ity to their church, and no prominent clergyman was permitted to leave the 
country to come to this land, you could not invite a worthier representative 

to speak in behalf of the oppressed Church of Armenia than Prof. Minaz 

Tcheraz, a thorough student of the Church and history of Armenia, an 
intrepid champion of her national and religious rights, the ex-Secretary of 

Patriarchs Varjabedian and Khriinian, and the faithful interpreter of their 
faith, hope, and feeling. It is no less consolation to us in our present 
troubles to have such a delegate in the Parliament of Religions to speak 
for our beloved Church, one of the most ancient and most liberal churches 
of Christianity, one always surrounded by non-Christian tribes, persecuted 
for centuries, and bearing always high the banner of the cross, and testify¬ 
ing even to-day to the sincerity of her faith and devotion by the blood of 

thousands of martvrs. 

The Philarmenic Association of America begs you to accept the heart¬ 
felt thanks of the Armenian colony in the United States for the courtesy 
with which you have honored the representative of the Church of Armenia, 
and hopes that his present mission, with your kindly assistance, will bring 
into light the true spirit and the liberality of the institutions of the Church 

of Armenia, and increase the number of .sympathizers with Christian Arme¬ 
nians in their present persecution and suffering. 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

P. Matthews Ayvad, Secretary. 

A SOCIETY FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE BUDDHIST HOLY 

PLACES. 

Shiba Park, Tokyo, August, 1893. 

To THE Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D.— Dear Sir: I do not 
believe it totally uninteresting to give here a short account of our Indo Bus- 
seki Kofuku Society of Japan. 

The object of this society is to restore and reestablish the holy places 

of Buddhism in India, and to send out a certain number of Japanese priests 

to perform devotional exercises in each of them, and promote the conveni¬ 
ence of nilorimfi from Tanan. These holv nlaces are Rnddha Gava wRere 
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Buddha attained to the perfect enlightenment; Kapilavastu, where Buddha 
was born; the Deer Park, where Buddha first preached, and Kusinagara, 
where Buddha entered Nirvana. 

Two thousand nine hundred and twenty years ago—that is, 1,026 years 
before Christ—the world-honored Prince Siddharta was born in the palace 
of his father, King Suddhodana, in Kapilavastu, the capital of the King¬ 
dom Magadha. When he was 19 years old he began to lament men's inev¬ 
itable subjection to the various sufferings of sickness, old age, and death; 
and, discarding all his precious possessions and the heirship to the king¬ 
dom, he went into a mountain jungle to seek by meditation and asceticism 
the way of escape from these sufferings. After spending six years there, 
and finding that the way he seeks after was not in asceticism, he went out 
from there and retired under the Bodhi tree of Buddha Gaya, where at 

last, by profound meditation, he attained the supreme wisdom and became 
Buddha. 

The light of truth and mercy began to shine from him over the whole 
world, and the way of perfect emancipation was open for all human beings, 
so that every one can bathe in his blessings and walk in the way of enlight¬ 
enment. 

When the ancient King Asoka, of Magadha, was .converted to 
Buddhism he erected a large and magnificent temple over the spot to show 
his gratitude to the founder of his new religion. But, sad to say, the fierce 
Mohammedans invaded and laid waste the country, there being no Buddhist 

to guard the temple, which possession fell into the hands of a Brahminist 
priest, who chanced to come here and seize it. 

It was early in the spring of 1891 that the Japanese priest, the Rev. 
Shaku Kionen, in company with Mr. H. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, visited 
this holy ground. The great Buddha Gaya Temple was carefully repaired 
and restored to its former state by the British Government; but they could 
not help being very much grieved to see it subjected to much desecration in 
the hands of the Brahminist Mahant, and communicated to us their earnest 
desire to rescue it. 

With warm sympathy for them, and thinking, as Sir Edwin Arnold said, 
that it is not right for Buddhists to leave the guardianship of the holy center 
of Buddhist Religion of Grace to the hand of a Brahminist priest, we 
organized this Indo Busseki Kofuku Society in Japan to accomplish the 

object before mentioned in cooperation with the Maha-Bodhi Society, 
organized by H. Dharmapala and other brothers in India. These are the 
outlines of the origin and object of our Indo Busseki Kofuku Society, and 
I believe our Buddha Gaya movement will bring people of all Buddhist 
countries into closer connection and be instrumental in promoting the 
brotherhood among the people of the whole world. 

S. Horiuchi, Secretary. 
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Mr. Theodore F. Seward, representing The Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity, briefly stating the character and method of 
that fraternity, presented to the Parliament the following letter, 
already signed by many leading members, and invited the sig¬ 
natures of others: 

Chicago, September, 1893. 

We, the undersigned, feeling it desirable to crystallize, and as far as 
possible to perpetuate, the remarkable spirit of unity which has character¬ 
ized the World’s Parliament of Religions, and being deterred by the 

widely varied beliefs therein represented from offering a formulated ex¬ 
pression of views, herewith give, as individuals, our approval of the 
formula of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity as a suitable bond with 
which to begin the federation of the world upon a Christian basis. The 
formula is as follows : 

For the purpose of uniting with all who desire to serve God and their 
fellow men under the inspiration of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, I 
hereby enroll myself as a member of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 

A Turning-Point in the History of the Parliament, was 

announced in a speech by Col. T. W. Higginson, of Boston. 

Before the regular course of business was resumed, Col. 
Higginson was granted the freedom of the platform, and spoke 

as follows: 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that this is the turning point in 
the history of this Parliament of Religions. Up to this time we have 

devoted ourselves almost wholly to speculation and abstract ideas. To-day, 

as you see by your program, we turn to the actual facts of life and the 
social questions which press upon us so tremendously. 

Those of you who h^ve gone up in the Ferris Wheel may remember 
very well that when you got about a hundred feet from the earth you began 
to have an uncomfortable sensation of having got higher than your natural 
position, and you almost wished for a moment that you had given your 
place to that other man who was so anxious to step in before you. But as 
you rose higher and higher this feeling passed away, and when you got to 
the.very top there came a blissful moment when, though you were as high 
as you could get, you saw that you were not alone in the air. For the first 
time you saw that you had comrades, and the top of the next car on the 
right and the top of the next car on the left gave you a sense of safety 
almost as if you were back on mother earth. It is no matter who might be in 

those cars. There might be the Rev. Joseph Cook in the car on the right, 
and Mohammed and his seventeen wives in the car on the left. You cannot 
sec any of them, so you did not suffer from their presence. At any rate you 

were as far as you could conveniently get. You had human beings on 
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either side in as much danger as you were, and presently, with the blessing 
of Providence, you got back to mother earth again. O, that descent to 
mother earth ! Do you remember how mother earth seemed to rise to meet 
you ? How every steeple seemed sticking up in the air, how every high 
building came presently within your vision, and how you would bless the 
Moedhdhin as he called the noon-time prayer in the mosque, if he happened 

to do it at that time ? Gradually, step by step, you settled down into actual 
life again, and you are glad even if you have the somewhat shady society 
of the Midway Plaisance. [Laughter and applause.] 

That is the way we are coming b^ck to earth to-day. We are entering 
on the study of social reform. You remember, perhaps, that story of the 
Scotch candidate for the ministry who was being examined by one of the 

sternest of the presbyteries, or whatever they call them. Every one of his 
examiners stood firm in favor of justification by faith, and each one had fif¬ 
teen minutes of questions all bearing upon faith to put to him. By and by, 
when the candidate was in an exhausted condition, one indiscreet examiner 
said, “Well, what do you think of good works ?” “ 0 ,”said the exhausted 
candidate, looking around at his persecutors, “ I’ll no say that it might not 
be weel enough to have a few of them.” 

Here to-day we are aiming to have a few of them. [Laughter.] We 
have tried to contrast ourselves, as far as our natural humility would permit, 
with these visitors from foreign lands. We have tried to apply the test of 
our convictions to theirs, with the universal feeling that each one of them 
might have been a very respectable man if he had been brought up in our 
Sunday-school. [Laughter.] Suppose we try them by the test of works at 
last, and try ourselves by the same test. It is not enough for our admirable 

Chairman to marshal us together and address us like St. Anthony, who 

preached to the fishes in the old German poem. The poem records how 
eloquently the good saint addressed them and how well they.all listened to 
him. He explained to the pickerel that they ought not to eat each other; 
he told the trout they ought not to steal each other’s food, and he said the 
eel ought not to go reeling around miscellaneously, getting into all manner 
of mischief. It is recorded that the fishes heard him in raptures, but at the 
end, the poem says, at the end, after all — 

“ The trout went on stealing. 

The eels went on eeling. 

Much delighted were they. 

But preferred the old way.” 

Let us guard against that danger, and how can we guard against it so 
well as by a little mutual humility when we ask ourselves how well any of 
us have dealt with the actual problems of human life ? When it comes to 
that, after all, have any of us so very much to boast of ? 

With the seething problems of social reform penetrating all our com¬ 
munity, and raising the question whether one day the whole system of 
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competition under which we live may not be swept away as absolutely ks 
the feudal system disappeared before it; with the questions of drunkenness 

and prostitution in our cities ; with the mortgaged farms in our country 
towns—with all these things pressing upon us, is it quite time for us to 
assume the attitude of infallibility before the descendants of Plato, and ^he 
disciples of Gautama Buddha ? [Applause.] The test of works is the one 
that must come before us. Every Oriental that comes to us—and curiously 
enough I have heard half a dozen say the same thing in different places— 
concedes to us the power of organization, the power of labor, the method in 
actual life which they lack. I do not say that they deny us any-virtue, 
except the knowledge of the true God. They don’t seem to think we have 
very much of that, and that knowledge, as they claim, is brought to bear in 
virtue of heart as well as the virtues of thrift, of industry, of organization 

and the virtue of prayer, in the virtue of trust, in the virtue of absolute con¬ 
fidence in God. 

A friend of mine in Chicago told me the other day that when he was 
talking with one of our Oriental visitors about some other place he was 
going to, the question arose as to whether he could afford to go. The calm 
face of the Oriental was utterly undisturl>ed during the discussion. “ 0 ,”he 
said, “ I think I can go; I think there will be no trouble; I have ^15 in my 
pocket.” 

Put any of us, put the greatest Christian saint among us, 13,000 miles 
away from home with only ^15 in his pocket, and do you think that he would 
be absolutely sure that una.ssisted divine providence would bring him back 
without a call at his banker’s ? [Laughter.] You find this curious combi* 
nation of traits running through the actual life and running through the 
spiritual life, or what passes for such. We have come here to teach and to 
learn. The learning is not so familiar to most of us perhaps as the teaching, 
but when it comes to actual life we might try a little of both. 

And in thanking once more our Chairman, as we ought to thank him 
every moment of every day, not alone for the w'ay he has organized this 
great Parliament, but for the sonorous decision with which he even shuts the 
door in our faces when we particularly want to get in ; thanking him for 
everything, I can only give him this parting wish—that he may not be like 
that once famous sportsman, who prided himself on his good shooting, and 
boasted that in one instant the deer which he brought in had been shot by 

himself with a single bullet through the ear and through the hind off foot. 
His friend became a little solicitous about the statement, and he turned to his 
black servant and said: “Sambo, isn’t it so?” “Yes, massa,” said Sambo. 
“ But how did you do it ? ” asked the incredulous. “ Why,” said Sambo, “ it 
was simple enough. De deer he just scratched his ear wiv his off hoof and 
massa shot him. There was complete triumph on the huntsman’s part, and 
when his friends had gone he said : “ Sambo, you did that handsomely; 

thank you for getting me out of that.” “ Yes, massa,” said Sambo, “I did 
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it'oBce ; I brought de ear and de off hind hoof togeder once, but I ’ spec ’ I 
never can do it again.” [Laughter and applause.] 

“ I am sorry/’ remarked Dr. Barrows, ** that Col. Higgin- 
son has ended his beautiful address with a word of skepticism. 
I believe what has been done once can be done again.” 

Christianity and the Social Question ; by Prof. Francis G. 

Peabody, of Harvard University. 

Religion and the Erring and Criminal Classes ; by the Rev. 

Anna Garland Spencer, of Providence, R. I. 

The Relation of the Roman Catholic Church to the Poor and 
Destitute; by Charles F. Donnelly, of Boston. Read by 

Bishop Keane, of Washington. 

The Women of India ; by Miss Jeanne Sorabji, of Bombay. 
Buddha ; by the Right Reverand Zitsuzen Ashitzu, of 
Japan. 

At the Afternoon Session the Chair was occupied by the 
Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 

Isldm and Social Conditions; by Mohammed Alexander 
Russell Webb. 

Mr. Webb was received by the audience, on this occasion, 
with some slight expressions of applause. 

What Judaism Has Done for^ Women ; by Miss Henrietta 

Szold, of New York. 

Christianity as a Social Force; by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 

of the School of Economics, Political Science and History in 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Individual Ejforts at Reform not Sufficient; by Prof. C. R. 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago. 

‘ at the evening session. 

Religion and Labor; by the Rev. James M. Cleary, of 

the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Minneapolis. 

The Salvation Army ; by Brigadier General Fielding. 

This Evening Session will long be remembered by those 
present for the storm of rain that drove into the building until 
many were fain to protect themselves with umbrellas, and 
bWt upon the roof with such a roar as sometimes to drown 
the voices of the speakers. 
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At the .close of the address of General Fielding (who took 

the platform in the absence of Commander Ballington Booth), 

a Brahman, a member of the School of Philosophy at Mad- 
ras, Mr. Nara Sima Satsumchyra, was introduced, and began 
his brief address by referring with high respect to the work 

of the Salvation Army in India as more effective than that 
of any of the churches. 

He concluded thus : 

Our friends of the Brahmo-Somaj have been picturing to you Chris¬ 
tianity standing with the Bible in one hand and the wizard’s wand of civili¬ 
zation in the other. But there is another side, and that is the goddess ol 
civilization with a bottle of rum in her hand. O that the English had never 
set foot in India! O that we had never seen a single European face ! O 
that we had never tasted the bitter sweets of your civilization, rather than it 

should make us a nation of drunkards and brutes! 

The Twelfth Day.— Friday, September 22. 

On this day the crowds in the Hall of Columbus were, if pos¬ 
sible, more dense than on any previous day. If the public 
had got the impression that the proceedings were to be of very 
great interest and practical value, they were not destined to 
be disappointed. The comparison of views between Christian 
missionaries and the representatives of the systems of heathen¬ 
ism, in the forum of a Christian public, was a thing without 
precedent in the history of missions, and a thing of inestima¬ 
ble value. 

One incident was antecedent to the beginning of the ses¬ 
sion. The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones introduced a personage 
already familiar on the platform by' the strangeness of his cos¬ 
tume, and the grave dignity of his bearing. Mr. Jones 
said : 

His name is Christophore Jibara. He comes to us from the far-off 
Church of Damascus. He is the Archimandrite of the Apostolic and Patri¬ 
archal throne of the Orthodox Church in Syria and the whole East He 
comes to us with a pamphlet done into English out of its original Arabic, 

bearing as its title, Unity in Faith and Harmony in Religion”— a title 
that must justify .your enthusiasm and respect. Without passing any judg¬ 
ment on its contents, I have looked inta it enough to be surprised and 
delighted that away out there on the plassic grounds of Damascus there is a 
working of the same spirit, a groping for the same result, as that which lies 
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SO close to the heart of this Congress. It is an honest, scholarly and 
labored attempt to discover the fundamental basis that underlies the three 
great monotheistic religions of the worW, — Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism — and to find in the Old Testament and the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Koran a certain fundamental revelation which, being recog¬ 
nized, would meet largely the hunger of the human heart. 

t 

The exercises of the morning, which were marked by great 
interest, then began with silent devotion and the recital of the 
Lord’s Prayer by the venerable Dr. Philip Schaff. 

After the prayer, Dr. Schaff, being called on to address the 
Parliament, said : 

This is short notice to speak to be given to one who has just risen from 
the dead. A little more than a year ago I was shuck down by apoplexy ; 
but I have recovered, through the mercy of God, and I am a miracle to 

myself. I was warned by physicians and friends not to come to Chicago. 

& 

They said it would kill me. Well, let it kill me. I was determined to bear 
my last dying testimony to the cause of Christian Union, in which I have 
been interested all my life. But I think the Lord will give me strength to 
survive this Parliament of Religions. The idea of this Parliament will sur¬ 
vive all criticism. The critics will die, but the cause will remain. And as 
sure as God is the Truth, and as sure as Christ is the Way and the Truth 
and the Life, his Word shall be fulfilled, and there shall be one flock and one 
Shepherd. 

Religion and Wealth ; by the Rev. Washington Gladdp:n, 
D.D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Christianity and the Hawaiian Islands ; by the Rev. E. P. 

Baker. 

What the Bible has Wrought; hy the Rev. Joseph Cook, 

Boston. 

Crime and its Remedy; by the Rev. Olympia BrowNj 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Unity and Christian Science ; by Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy. 

Read by Judge J. S. Hanna, Boston. 

The reading of this paper had been eagerly awaited b) 
large numbers in the audience, and was listened to with much 

attention. 

The Religion of the North American Indians; by Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Harvard University. 
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AT THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Church and City Problems; by Prof. Albion W. Small, 
of the University of Chicago. 

The Worlds Religious Debt to Asia; by P. C. Mozoomdar, 
of the Brahmo-Somaj, Bombay. 

How Can the Methods of Christian Missionaries be Improved ? 
discussed by H. Dharmapala, Ceylon; Rev. George T. 
Candlin, Tien-tsin, China; Nara Sima Charyar, Madras; 
Rev. R. E. Hume, Bombay, India; Rev. Dr. George E. Post, 
Beirut, Syria; Rev. Mr. Haworth, Japan. 

In this memorable discussion the brief address of Dr. 
Ppst had an important significance by its unmistakable though 
not express bearing on two points in the defense of Moham- 
medanism, by Mr. Mohammed Webb, against the reproach of 
polygamy and of wars of propagandism. Dr. Post stepped 
forward, bearing aloft a copy of the Koran, of which he said: 

I hold in my hand a book which is never touched by 200,000,000 of 
the human race with unwashed hands, a book which is never carried below 
the waist, a book which is never laid upon the floor, a book every word of 

which to these 200,000,000 of the human race is considered the direct word 
of God which came down from heaven. And I propose, without note or 
comment, to read to you a few words from this sacred book, and you may 
make your own comments upon them afterwards. 

He proceeded to read from chapters 66, 2, 25, 48, instruc¬ 
tions to propagate the religion by the sword, and from chap¬ 
ter 4 and elsewhere the commendation of polygamy. 

Rev. E. C. Haworth was introduced, and spoke on the mis¬ 
sionary problems presented in Japan. 

The Thirteenth Day.—Saturday, September 23. 
After the assembly had been led in the Lord’s Prayer by 

the Rev. Dr. Walter M. Barrows, of Rockford, Chairman of 

the Congress of Missions, a letter was read from the Metro¬ 
politan of Athens, expressing his sympathy with the aims of 

the Parliament. 

The Hon. John W. Hoyt, of Washington, followed with a 
brief speech expressing the same sentinient. 

The Grounds of Sympathy and Fraternity Among Religious 
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Men; by Aaron M. Powell, of the Society of Friends, New 
York. 

The Essence of Religion in Right Conduct; by Dr. Alfred 
Williams Momerie, of London. 

The Religious Mission of the Colored Race ; by Mrs. Fanny 

Barrier Williams, of Chicago. 

The Catholic View of International Arbitration; by Prof. 
Thomas J. Semmes, of the Law Department of Louisiana 
University. 

Fallacies About the Jews ; by Rabbi Joseph Silverman, 
New York. 

THE afternoon SESSION. 

The Rev. L. C. Mercer in the chair. 

The Religious Mission of the English-speaking Nations ; by 

the Rev. Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of Beirut, Syria. Read by the 

Rev. George A. Ford, of Syria. 

♦ 

The Spirit and Mission of the Apostolic Church of Armenia; 
by the Rev. Ohannes Chatschumyan. 

The History and Work of the Orthodox Greek Church; by 

the Rev. P. Phiambolis, Greek pastor in Chicago. 

International Justice and Amity; by the Rev. Dr. S. L. 
Baldwin, of New York, formerly missionary in China. 

Universal Brotherhood; by Prince Serge Wolkonsky, of 
St. Petersburgh. 

the evening session. 

Rabbi Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago, presided. In taking the 
chair he remarked: 

To-night we must do things by proxy. The chairman is not here. I 
act as his substitute. Most of the authors of the papers that are to be read 
to-night are not with us, and they will be represented by proxy. We have, 
however, the Archbishop of Zante with us, and he will read a brief protest 
against a certain superstition prevalent in the East. 

His Grace the Archbishop, coming forward, spoke with 
great emphasis as follows: 

' Most Honorable Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am not a Jew. I am a 
Christian, a profound believer of the truth of the gospel. [Applause.] I 
am always bound to defend the truth, and for this reason I present a paper 

here to-night. 
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He then handed to Mr. Snell, to be read to the assembly, 
the following most honorable and Christian protest against a 
prevalent calumny upon the Jews in Europe and the East: 

In the East the belief is current among the ignorant masses of the 
population that the Jews use for purposes of religious rites the blood of 
Christian children, and in order to procure such blood do not shrink from 
committing murder. In consequence of this belief, outbreaks against the 
Jews are frequent, and innocent victims are subjected to many indignities 
and exposed to great danger. In view of the fact that such erroneous ideas 
are also current among the ignoiant of other countries, and that during the 
last decade both Germany and Austria were the scenes of trials of innocent 
Jews under the accusation of having committed such ritual murder, I, as a 
Christian minister, ask this Congress to -ecord our conviction that Judaism 
forbids murder of any kind, and that none of its sacred authorities and 
books command or permit murder, or the use of human blood for ritual 

practices or religious ceremonies. The circulation of such slander against 

the adherents of a monotheistic faith is un-Christian. The origin of the 
calumny must be traced to the Roman conceit that early Christians used 
human blood in their religious observances. It is not consonant with 
Christian duty to allow this horrible charge to go unrebiiked, and it is in the 
interest of Christianity’s good repute that 1 ask this Parliament to declare 
that Judaism and the Jews are innocent of the imputed crime as were the 
Christians of the first century. 

International Obligations to China; by President A. P. 
Martin, of the Imperial College of Peking. 

The Koran and other Sacred Scriptures; by J. Sanna Abou 

Naddara, of Paris. Read by Mr. Snell. 

Women and the Pulpit; by the Rev. Mrs. Antoinette Brown 

Blackwell, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. Read by the Rev. Dr. 
Augusta J. Chapin, of Chicago. 

The Voice of the Mother of Religions on Social Questions; by 
Rabbi H. Berkowitz, of New York, Read by Dr. Joseph 
Stoltz, of Chicago. 

The Fourteenth Day.— Sunday, September 24. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The assembly were led in the Lord^s Prayer by the Rev. 
George J. Lemmon, of Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

The Relation of Christianity to America; by the Rev. Pro- 
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lessor Thomas O’Gorman, of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

What Religion has Wrought for America; by the Rev. Dr. 

David James Burrell, of New York. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Present Religious Condition of America; by the Rev. 
Dr. H. K. Carroll, of New York. 

The Invincible Gospel; by the Rev. George F. Pentecost, 

of London. 

The argument of this paper was the ultimate triumph of 
Christianity as assured by its essential superiority to all other 
religions. Certain impromptu remarks interjected between 
the lines of the paper drew forth a reply on the following day. 

He was reported by the press as saying: 

Some of the Brahmans of India have been here and have dared to 
make an attack upon Christianity. They take the slums of New York and 
Chicago and ask us why we do not cure ourselves. They take what is out¬ 
side the pale of Christianity and judge Christianity by it. 

Proceeding then to attack the religious systems of India 
on the point of morality, he alleged that among the followers 
of Brahmanism there were thousands of temples in which there 
were hundreds Of priestesses who were known as immoral and 
profligate. They were prostitutes because they were priestesses, 
and priestesses because they were prostitutes. 

The mention of this incident is necessary to the under¬ 
standing of the reply which followed it at a later hour. 

The incident was of value as giving the general Christian 
public the opportunity of hearing, at first hand, from the lips 
of a native of India, the defense which Hinduism has to make 

f 

against a reproach universally circulated and believed. The 

willingness of the assembly to hear patiently and judge fairly 
was unmistakably expressed. 

The Fifteenth Day.—Monday, September 25 . 

The Lord’s Prayer was repeated by the Rev. Gilbert Reed, 
of China. 
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The Friendship of the Faiths ; Poem, by L. J. Block, of 
Chicago. Read by Mrs. Linden W. Bates. 

The Relations between the Anglican Church and the Church 

of the First Ages / by the llev. Prof. Thomas Richey, General 

Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Bearing of Religious Unity on the Work of Missions ; 
by the Rev. George T. Candlin of Tien-tsin, West China. 

Mr. Candlin’delivered his address clothed in Chinese cos¬ 
tume. The interest felt and manifested during the delivery of 
the paper was intense. And at the close of it occurred one of 
the memorable scenes of the Parliament. Almost the whole 

audience rose cheering and waving handkerchiefs; and among 
many others Mr. Dharmapala grasped the hand of the speaker 
and thanked him for his noble address. 

The Reunion of Christendom; by the Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.IX, Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New 

York. Read by the Rev. Dr. McPherson, of Chicago. 

Interdenominational Comity ; by the Rev. D. L, Whitman, 

University. 

THE afternoon SESSION. 

» 

Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, in the Chair. 

The Persistence of Bible Orthodoxy; by Prof. Luther F. 
Townsend, of Boston. 

The History and Tenets of the Jains of India; by Virchand 
A. Gandhi, Bombay. 

Mr. Gandhi prefaced his paper‘with remarks in reference 
to the allegations of the previous day against the morality of 
the Hindu religions. He said : 

I am glad that no one has dared to attack the religion I represent. It 
is well they should not. But every attack has been directed to the abuses 
existing in our society. And I repeat now, what I repeat every day, that 
these abuses are not from religion but in spite of religion, as in every other 
country. Some men in their ambition think that they are Pauls, and what 

they think they believe, and where should these new Pauls go to vent their 

platitudes but India? Yes, sir, they go to India to convert the heathen in 
a mass, but when they find their dreams melting away, as dreams always 
do, they return back to pass a whole life in abusing the Hindu. Abuses 
are not arguments against any religion, nor self-adulation the proof of the 


President of Colby 
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truth of one’s own. For such I have the greatest pity. There are a few 
Hindu temples in Southern India where women singers are employed to 
sing on certain occasions. Some of them are of dubious character, and the 
Hindu society feels it and is trying its best to remove the evil. These 
women are never allowed to enter the main body of the temple, and as for 
their being priestesses, there is not one woman priest from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. 

If the present abuses in India have been produced by the Hindu 
religion, the same religion had the strength of producing a society which 
made the Greek historian say, ‘‘No Hindu was ever known to tell an 
untruth, no Hindu woman ever known to be unchaste.” And even in the 
present day, where is the chaster woman or milder man than in India? 

In the last place, I am very, very sorry for those who criticise the great 

ones of India, and my only consolation is that ali their information about 
them has come from third-hand, fourth-hand sources, percolating through 
layers of superstition and bigotry. To those who find in the refusal of the 
Hindu to criticise the character of Jesus a tacit acceptation of the superi¬ 
ority of the fanatical nil-admirari cult they represent, I am tempted to quote 
the old fable of Aisop and tell them “Not to you I bend the knee but to the 
image you are carrying on your back ”; and to point out to them one page 
from the life of the great Emperor Akbar. 

A certain ship full of Mohammedan pilgrims was going to Mecca. On 
its way a Portuguese vessel captured it. Amongst the booty were some 
copies of the Koran, The Portuguese hanged these copies of the Koran 

round the necks of dogs and paraded these dogs through the streets of 
Ormuz. It happened that this very Portuguese ship was captured by the 
Emperor’s men, and in it were found some copies of the Bible. 

The love of Akbar for his mother is well known, and his mother was a 
zealous Mohammedan. It pained her very much to hear of the treatment 
of the sacred book of the Mohammedans in the hands of Christians, and she 

wished that Akbar would do the same with the Bible, But this great man 
replied: “ Mother, these ignorant men do not know the value of the Koran, 

and they treated it in a manner which is the outcome of ignorance. But I 
know the glory of the Koran and the Bible both, and I cannot debase mysel f 
in the way they did.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s remarks were followed by expressions of 
sympathy from among the audience. 

The Free Baptist Church; by the Rev. J. A. Howe, Lewis¬ 
ton, Maine. 

The Spiritual Ideas of the Brahmo-Somaj; by Mr. B. B. 
Nagarkar, Bombay. 
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THE EVENING SESSION. 

r 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin in the Chair. 

A White Life for Two; by Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Read by Mr. William Pipe. 

The Worship of God in Man; by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Read by Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Christianity as seen by a Voyager Around the World; by the 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., Boston.. 

The Sixteenth Day.—Tuesday, September 26. 

The Lord’s Prayer was said by the Rev. James S. Dennis, 
D.D., of New York. 

The Attitude of Christianity toward Other Religions; by 
Professor William C. Wilkinson, of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. 

What isy and What is not^ Religion; by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston. 

The Mission of Protestantism in Turkey; by the Rev. A. M. 
Ignados. Read by Mr. Herant M. Kiretchjian, Constan¬ 
tinople. 

The Message of Christianity to other Religions; by the Rev. 
James S. Dennis, D.D., of New York. 

The Leading Powers of Religious Thought in France; by 

the Rev. G. Bonet-Maury, faris. 

the afternoon session. 

The Primitive and Prospective Religious Union of the 
Human Family; by the Rev. John Gmeiner, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Armenian Church; by Prof. Minas Tcheraz, Lon¬ 
don. 

The World's Religious Debt to America; by Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley, Chicago. 

A Voice from the Young Men of the Orient; by Mr. 
Herant M. Kiretchjian, Constantinople. 

Points of Contact and Contrast bctweepi Christian and Hindu 

Thought ; by the Rev. R. A. Hume, New Haven, Conn. 

The Future of Religion in Japan; by Nobuta Kishimoto, 

jf 

Okayama. 
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THE EVENING SESSION. 

< 

Dr. Alfred Williams Momerie, of London, in the Chair. 
IV/ia^ is Christianity ? A Voice from the Far East; by the 
Rev. J. T. Yokoi, Japan. 

A Presentation of Buddhism; in addresses by H. Dhar- 
MAPALA, of Ceylon ; Messrs. Y. Kawai, Soyen Shaku, Kinza 
Riuge M. Hirai and Z. Ashitzu, of Japan ; and Mr. Swami 
Vivekananda, of India. 

Seventeenth Day.—Morning Session. 

The Hall of Columbus was crowded. Dr. Barrows presided 
and the Universal Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. McGilvary, 
missionary among the Laos, after which the Chairman said: 

The morning of the seventeenth day of this historic assembly has come, 
and I wish to express the feeling of thankfulness which 1 have in my heart 
to Almighty God for his goodness that has been shown tons so continuously. 
And I wish to express my appreciation of the fidelity of the friends who 

have cooperated in making this Parliament what it has been. 

I learned this morning from Prof. Minas Tcheraz, that grand Armen¬ 
ian Christian, that, although he had been in our city over twenty days, he 
has been so constantly in attendance on this Parliament that he has seen 
the White City only once in the daytime and once in the evening. I have 
noticed the same faces here, day after day, of thoughtful ministers, laymen 
and women who have been here drinking in the truth that has been given to 

us, and enjoying what has made this series of meetings so remarkable and 
ennobling. 

And now that the last day has dawned, I wish in these few words to 

express my gratitude to the friends who have worked with me, for their 
patience; and to the newspaper press who have done so much to spread 
abroad the proceedings of this Parliament. This evidence of enterprise on 
the part of the press, this evidence of their appreciation of the significance of 

this Parliament, is so noteworthy that it has been frequently spoken of by 
many of those who have come to us from other lands. 

Rev. F. W. Mi Hugenholtz, of the Liberal Church of Hol¬ 
land, was then introduced and spoke as follows : 

I am thankful that the opportunity has been given to me of bringing to 
this Congress the hearty greetings of those whose representative ! am~ the 
members of the Confederation of Netherland- Protestants, who are in the 
most perfect sympathy with this enterprise. It is gratifying indeed to 
remember that, while We are gathered together here in Chicago, everywhere 

in the world hosts of sympathetic men and women are joining us in spirit 
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and praying for our success. Looking for the results of our Parliament we 
must not forget that it is already a result in itself, a glorious result of the 
advanced conception of religion as a common good of mankind. Truth and 
untruth do not come together for a peaceful meeting. Divine revelation and 
diabolical inflation do not seek each other for mutual edification. That, 
therefore, the different religions of the world actually did come together, is 
itself a truth of the advanced religious thought of our age. 

Now admit those who have prepared the way for this Parliament. I 
may point with pride to this Holland Confederation of Protestants, whose 

single aim, according to its constitution, is and already has been for more 

than twenty years to promote the free development “of the religious life 
within the churches and beyond,” without any dogmatic or denominational 
addition. This our Protestant bond therefore must hail with enthusiasm this 
fulness of the times. Their delegate must feel at home"amid these thous¬ 
ands, all of the members of the same confederation, though not Dutchmen 
all of them, nearly all of them promoters of the free development of the 

religious life. 

And now, how shall this aim be reached ? What will, what must be, 
the result of the Parliament ? 1 trust it will put a stop to the mutual rivalry 

of the various religions, in order to show that one religion, if not the only 

good and true one, still must be considered as the best of all. Religion is 
in such a way influenced by climate, race and tradition, that what is the best 
for one cannot to the same degree satisfy the wants of another. 

No, there is a better rivalry promising greater and surer success. Let 
all of us move to see which of us can best and soonest live up to the highest 
demands of his religion, which of us first can overcome the sad differences 
between creed and deed, between his professed and his applied religion. 

And whenever we discover, as in these days we could many times, when¬ 
ever we discover in each other’s religion something that is lacking or less 
developed in ours, let us try to aim that such precious good shall enrich our 

own religion with the spiritual pleasures found elsewhere. 

This, indeed, will be to promote the free, the unprejudiced develop¬ 
ment of the religious life, by which, if all of us are thus advancing along our 
different lines, at the end we will meet each other on the heights, when the 
consciousness of being near to God will fill all his children with everlasting joy. 

Mr. William L. Tomlins, of Chicago, was presented and 
made an address on Religion and Music, which was received 
with great favor. The Chairman then presented Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch in the following words: 

The leading thought of to-day is ultimate and universal religion, and 
surely if anyone has a right to speak of that it is a representative of the 
Hebrew race. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, who calls himself, and he is, 

a thorough American. He represents a people whose contributions to the 
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religion of the world are certainly greater than those of any other nation, 
and I have great pleasure in introducing Dr. Hirsch to this Parliament. 

JElements of Universal Religion; by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 
Swedenborg and the Harmony of Religions; by Rev. L. P. 
.Mercer. 

The Worhfs Salvation; by Rev. John Duke McFadden. 

2he Only Possible Method of Christian Unification; by 
Rev. William R. Alger, of Boston. 

Christianity and Evolution; by Prof. Henry Drummond, 
read by Rev. Frank M. Bristol. 

afternoon session. 

The Hall of Columbus was not adequate for the throngs 
who sought admissipn. Dr. Barrows presided. 

The chairman read the following poem contributed by 

Laura Ormiston Chant : 

THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT. 

He hath made of one all nations of the earth I'' 

The New World’s call hath summoned men to prayer: 

And swift across the ocean’s path of foam, 

Along the mountain-tracks, or desert’s glare. 

Or down the old-world valleys, they have come. 

O golden, olden East! 

Right welcome to the feast. 

The New World welcomes you 
In the most holy name of God, 

The New World welcomes you. 

The New World’s call hath summoned men to prayer: 

All Christendom hath felt her great heart beat. 

And Europe’s messengers from everywhere 
Still wake the echoes with their coming feet. 

O, Mussluman and Greek ! 

The glad New World doth seek 
With Christian and with Jew, 

In the most holy name of God, 

To love and welcome you. 

The New World’s call hath summoned men to pr i)’er: 

And Africa hath heard the call and cried 
To her most noble sons to haste and share 

The brotherhood of worship side by side. 

O, heirs of Liberty! 

Dear negro brothers, ye. 

At last at one with you. 

In the most holy name of God, 

The New World welcomes you. 
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For all the creeds of men have come to praise, 

And kneel and worship at the great white throne 

Of God’, the Father of us all, and raise 

The all-world’s prayer to Him, the Great Alone. 

O, creeds, whate’er ye be ! 

The Trutli shall make you free. 

And be ye old or new 

In the most holy name of God 

The New World welcomes you. 

Let Moses still be reverenced, and the name 
Of Buddha fill his worshipers with awe. 

Still let Mohammed from his people claim 
A sober life and conduct as before. 

Yet nought of outlook shall be sacrificed 
By which man doth his soul’s horizon scan. 

For over all the creeds the face of Christ 
Glows with white glory on the face of man. 

And •all the symbols human tears have stained. 

And every path of prayer man’s feet have trod, 

Have nearer knowledge of the Father gained 
For back of soul and symbol standeth God 

In fullness of the time. 

From every creed and clime, 

The New World and the Old 
Pray in the age of Gold, 

In one vast host on bended knee 
The Old and New, in unity 
Of Truth’s Eternal good 
To East and West forever given, 

Proclaim in sight of Heaven, 

In the most holy name of God, 

Immortal Brotherhood. 

Dr. F. A. Noble read a list of the hundred best books 

recommended by the Protestant Evangelical Committee; after 

which the proceedings of the Parliament were continued in 
the following order: 

The Baptists in History; by Rev. George C. Lorimer, 
D.D.', of Boston. 

The Ultimate Religion; by Bishop John J. Keane, of 
Washington. 

Christ, the Unifier of Mankind; by Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, of Philadelphia. 


The ten Religions represented at the Parliament were Christianity, 

Judaism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Parseeism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shintoism. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

* 

Parallel with the meetings in the Hall of Columbus, were 

sessions in Hall III, where papers of a more scientific and less 
popular character were read. These papers were often followed 
by free conferences over the topics treated. 

Friday, September 15, io a.m. 

The Practical Service of the Science of Religions to the Cause 

of Religious Unity and to Missionary Enterprise; by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Japanese Buddhism; by Peter Goro Keburaji, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Influence of Egyptian Religion on Other Religions; by J. A. 

S. Grant-Bey, Cairo, Egypt. 

Genesis and Development of Confucianism ; by Dr. Ernesi’ 
Faber, Shanghai, China. 

Wednesday, September 20, 10:30 a.m. 

Symposium on the relation between Religion and Science: 

Sir William Dawson’s Rcligio Scientiee (read by Chair¬ 
man ; repeated from Large Hall). Discussed by : 

Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of The Monist. 

Dr. Adolph Brodbeck, of Hannover, Germany. 

Rev. G. T. Candlin, of China. 

Dr. Ernest P'aber, of China* 

Rev. Father D’Arbv, of Paris. 

Elder B. H. Roberts, of Utah. 

Judge Russell, of Chicago. 

Thursday, September 21, 10:30 a.m. 

Reminiscences of the Native Religions of the New Hebrides, 

Rev. John G. Paton, D.D. Read by the Chairman. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Estimate of Human Dignity in the Lower Religions, 
L. Mararillier. Read by the Chairman. 

Some Popular Superstitions in Morocco and Egypt; Rev. B. F, 
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Conference on Popular Superstitions; Profs. G. S. Good- 
speed, Adolph Brodbeck, and Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Elements of Universal Religious Agreement in ^Mankind; on 
the Conditions and Perspectives of a Future Universal Religion; 

Prof. Albert Reville, of Paris. Read by the Chairman. 

The Classification of Religions; Prof. Jean Reville, Editor 
of La Revue de VHistoire dcs Religions^ Paris. Read by the 
Chairman. 

Conference on the Classification of Religions; Profs. G. S. 
Goodspeed, Adolph Brodbeck, and Marie Snell. 

Friday, September 22, 10:30 a.m. 

Address by Rev. Swami Vivekananda. 

Conference on Orthodox Hinduism and the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy, 

afternoon session. 

- Address by Mr. Lakshmi Narain, of Lahore, India, Secre¬ 
tary of the Kayasth Community; 

Mr. Narasima Chari, a BrMiman of Madras, representing 

the Sei Vaishnava Sect and the Visishtadwaiti Philosophy ; 

*Rev. Swami Vivekananda, a Sannyasi, or Monk; 

And by Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Conference on the Modern Religions of India. 

# 

Saturday, September 23. 

Address by Kinze Riuge M. Hirai, of the Myo Shin Ji 
branch of the Rinzai Zen sect of Japanese Buddhism. 
Address by Swami Vivekananda. 

Conference on the subject of the foregoing addresses, 

Sunday, September 24. 

Address by Mr. Thomas Williams. 

Conference on the tenets of the Christadelphians. 

Address by Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Conference on Mormon ism. 

Monday, September 25.—Morning Session. 

The Dev Dharm Mission; by Mohun Dev. Read by the 

Chairman. 
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The Origin of Shintoism; by the Rev. Takayosha Matsu- 

GAMA. Read by the Chairman. 

Shintoism in the Fast and the Present; by Peter Goro 
Kaburaji. 

Conference on Shintoism, 

AFl'ERNOON SESSION. 

Importance of Philosophy to the Science of Religions; by Mr. 

MerwIn-Marie Snell. 

inswers of the Adwaita Philosophy to Religious Problems; 
by Manilal N. D’vivedi. Read by Prof. G. S. Goodspeed, of 
the University of Chicago. 

The Visishtadwaiti School of Hinduism ; by S. Parthacar- 
ATHY ArjaNgar, of Madras. Read by the Chairman. 

Poem of Greeting to the Parliament (in Marathi) ; by Pu^n- 
SHOTTAM B. Josh I ; the author’s translation read by the Chair¬ 
man. 

The Religion of the North American Indians ; Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, repeated from Large Hall. 

The History and Tenets of the Jain Faith ; by Mr. V. N. 
Gandhi, of Bombay Conference of the Jain Faith. 

The Essence of the Hindu Religion ; by Rev. Swami 

ViVEKANANDA. 

September 27, 10:30 a.m.— Overflow Meeting. 

The Future Religious Unity of Mankind; by R^v. Geo. T. 
Candlin. 

The Civic Church; by Mr. Wm. T. Stead. 

Why Protestant Missions in China should Unite in using the 
Term Tien Chu for God; by Rev. Henry Blodget, D.D., 
of Peking. 

The Shaker Community: by Mr. Daniel Offord. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CLOSE OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

B efore bringing to an end the chronicle of tho Parlia¬ 
ment, it will be well at this point to describe a few inci¬ 
dents which make up a part of this history. Very much of 
the best life of this first great convention of the world^s relig¬ 
ious leaders was lived outside the daily meetings in the Hall of 
Columbus. The friendships which were formed, and the 
social intercourse enjoyed will be a part of the Parliament’s 
contribution to that true charity in which, as Lord Bacon said, 
there is no excess.” 

Several devotional meetings had been held in the early 
morning hours, under the leadership of Mr. Theodore F. 
Seward, the founder of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, 
and Mr. Seward had also conducted conferences in the inter¬ 
ests of a closer union of Christian disciples. The chronicle of 
the Parliament would not be complete without a reference to 
these efforts and to Mr. Seward’s work in bringing before 
the minds of Christians their great opportunity and great duty 
to come into closer and more active fellowship. 

On the evening of September ii, the opening day of this 

historic convention, the Chairman gave a reception to the for¬ 
eign delegates attending the Parliament of Religions, at the 

beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Bartlett on Prairie 

avenue. The gracious hospitalities extended by the host and 
hostess to the representatives of all the qhief faiths and of all 

the leading divisions of Christendom form a delightful part of 
the memories which many hundreds of invited guests will ever 
cherish of the golden September days of 1893. The halls and 
rooms of Mr. Bartlett’s home were beautifully and appropri¬ 
ately decorated with many hundreds of flags of all nations. 

Assisting Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett and Dr. Barrows in receiving 

15S 
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their guests were Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
the Archbishop of Zante, and Bishop Keane. Among those 
present, besides the scholars and distinguished guests whose 
names appear in the first day’s chronicle of the Parliament, 
may be mentioned Archbishop Nicholas, of the Russian-Greek 
Church, San Francisco, and Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo. Proba¬ 
bly no such company, representing so large a diversity of 
nations and faiths, ever gathered before in an American 
residence. 

A public reception to the members of the Parliament was 

given by President Bonney on Tuesday evening, September 

12, in the ample halls of the Art Institute. This was attended 
by thousands. On Thursday evening, September 14, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, President of,the Board of Lady Managers, gave 
a reception to the delegates attending the Parliament, at the 
Woman’s Building in Jackson Park. Through the kindness 
of President Higinbotham, of the World’s Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion, electric launches were provided for a. number of distin¬ 
guished foreign delegates, and they were given an opportunity 

of witnessing the beautiful illuminations in the Court of 
Honor. At the Woman’s Building Mrs. Palmer made a 
delightful address of welcome. ‘This was followed with an 

address by T. W. Palmer, President of the World’s Columbian 
Commission. It was Mrs. Palmer’s earnest wish to secure 
authoritative statements with regard to the condition of women 
in other lands, and appropriate addresses in response to her 
desires were made by the Archbishop of Zante, Hon. Piing 
Kwang Yu, Mr. Dharmapala, Mr. Mozoomdar, and Mr. Vive- 
kananda. 

On Saturday afternoon, September 16, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Blatchford gave a delightful reception to the delegates and 
others attending the Parliament and to many leading citizens 
of Chicago at their home on I.,aSalle avenue. This was an 
occasion of rare pleasure, and many were present who were not 
in the city in time to attend the first reception on Monday 
evening. 
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the Halls of Washington and Columbus. For more than an 

hour before the time announced the eager crowds swept up 
against the doors of the Art Palace. The throng extended 
from the doorways to Michigan avenue and thence for half 
a block in either direction. It is said that ticket speculators 
were at work, and that three and four dollars were demanded 
and paid for cards which admitted only to the Hall of Wash¬ 
ington where the overflow meeting was held and the entire 

program was repeated. It is quite within bounds to say that 
the spirit of the closing sessions of the Parliament was Pente- 
costal. Such manifestations of love, fraternity, hopeful 
religious enthusiasm, the world has never seen before in any 
such assembly of the children of our common Father. An 
eye-witness reports : Never since the confusion of tongues 

at Babel have so many religions, so many creeds, stood side 
by side, hand in hand, and almost heart to heart, as in the 
great amphitheater last night. On the great platform of Colum¬ 
bus Hall sat the representatives of creeds and sects that in by¬ 
gone days hated one another with a hatred that knew no modera¬ 
tion. The last and closing scene of the great Parliament of 
Religions is one that will live forever in the memory of those 
who were so fortunate as to be spectators. The great Hall of 
Columbus was illuminated by a myriad of lights. Every inch of 
room was used by the greatest crowd that ever sat within its 
walls. On the .stage, beneath the folds of the flags of all 
nations, were the representatives of all religions. The dull, 
black and somber raiment of the West only intensified the 
radiantly contrasted garbs of the Oriental priests.” 

Twice during the evening flash-light photographs were 
taken of the historic group on the platform. President Bon- 
ney and Chairman Barrows presided alternately. Among 
those present on the platform besides the twenty-four who 
took part in the speaking may be mentioned: Dr. Carl von 
Bergen of Sweden, the Japanese Buddhist priests who had 

formed so picturesque and pleasant a part of the historic Con¬ 
gress, President Kozaki of Kyoto, Rev. B. B. Nagarkar of 

Bombay, Mr. Narasima of Madras, Paulus Moort of Liberia, 
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Mr. H. M. Kiretchjian of Constantinople, Rev. R. A. Hume 

of India, Dr. Faber of Shanghai, Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz of 
Holland, Rt. Rev. John Moore, D.D. (Catholic), of St. Augus¬ 
tine, Florida, Rev. Christophore Jibara, Archimandrite of thp 
Apostolic and Patriarchal Throne of the Orthodox Church in 
Syria and the Whole East, Mr. Kwai, Translator for the Chinese 
Legation, Rev Dr. McGilvary of the Laos, Father Phiambolis 
of the Greek Church, Mr. Theodore F. Seward, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. Many hundreds 
of the leading citizens of Chicago were in the audience, 
together with hundreds of leading divines and scholars from 
all parts of the country. The galleries were occupied by more 
than five hundred members of the Apollo Club, who opened 
the exercises of the evening by singing, under the leadership 

of Prof. William L. Tomlins, “Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye 

Gates ” (Handel). 

At the request of President Bonney, the great assembly 
then arose and silently invoked the blessing of God. Cardinal 
Newman’s matchless hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” was then 
sung by the Apollo Club. 

Many kind words were spoken during the closing sessions 
which the Editor of these volumes would greatly prefer to have 

omitted from the record, but he has been persuaded by his 
fellow-editors that the truth of history requires the literal 
reproduction, so far as is possible, of the utterances at the 
closing session. President Bonney requested the Chairman to 
present some of the distinguished guests who had taken active 
part in the Parliament. Dr. Barrows said : 

The first speaker whom 1 have the honor to introduce is Dr. Alfred 
W Momerre, of London, whom we all knew as a brilliant man, and whom 

we all have discovered is a very lovable man, and he has come to love the 

White City, Chicago and the Parliament of Religions. When he goes back 
to his native land and stands on London bridge again, and thinks of our 
World’s Fair, he will no doubt say : “ Though lost to sight, to Momerie 

dear.” 

Dr. Momerie, who received a hearty greeting, spoke as 
follows : 
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Before we part I wish to say three things. First of all I want to ten^ei 
my warmest congratulations to Dr. Barrows. I do not believe there is 
another man living who could have carried this Congress through and made 
it such a gigantic success. [Applause.] It needed a head, a heart, an 
erfergy, a common sense and a pluck such as I have never known to be 
united before in a single individual. 

During my stay in Chicago it has been my singular good fortune to be 

received as a guest by the kindest of hosts and the most charming of host¬ 
esses, and among the many pleasures of their brilliant and delightful table, 
one of the greatest has been that I have sat day by day by Dr. Barrows, and 
day by day I have learned to admire and love him more. In the successes 
that lie before him in the future I shall always take the keenest interest; 
but he has already achieved something that will eclipse all. As Chairman 
of this first Parliament of Religions he has won immortal glory which noth¬ 
ing in the future can diminish, which I fancy nothing in the future can very 
much augment. 

Secondly, I should like to offer my congratulations to the American 
people. This Parliament of Religions has been held in the new world. I 
confess I wish it had been held in the old world, in my own country, and 
that it had had its origin in my own church. It is the greatest event so far 
in the history of the world, and it has been held on American soil. I con¬ 
gratulate the people of America. Their example will be followed in time to 
come in other countries and by other peoples, but there is one honor which 
will always be America’s—the honor of having led the way. And certainly 
I should like to offer my. congratulations to you, the citizens of Chicago. 

While our minds are full of the Parliament, I cannot forget the Fair. I 
have seen all the expositions of Europe during the last ten or twelve years, 
and I am sure I do not exaggerate when I say that your Exposition is greater 
than all the rest put together. But your Parliament of Religions is far 
greater than your Exposition. There have been plenty of expositions before. 
Yours is the best, but it is a comparatively common thing. The Parliament 
of Religions is a new thing in the world. Most people, even those who 
regarded the idea with pleasure, thought that it was an impossibility. But 
it has been achieved. Here in this Hall of Columbus vast audiences have 

assembled day after day, the members of which came from all churches and 
from all sects, and sometimes from no church at all. Here they sat side by 
side during long—I had almost said weary hours; the hours would have 
been weary but for their enthusiasm. Here they sat side by side during the 
long hours of the day listening to doctrines which they had been taught to 
regard with contempt, listening with respect, with sympathy, with an earnest 

desire to learn something which would improve their own doctrines. 

And here on the platform have sat as brethren the representatives of 
churches and sects which, during bygone centuries, hated and cursed one 

another, and scarcely a word has fallen from any of us which could possibly 
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give offense- If occasionally the old Adam did show itself, if Occasionally 
something was said which had been better left unsaid, no harm was done. 
It only served to kindle into a flame of general and universal enthusiasm 
your brotherly love. [Applause.] It seemed an impossibility, but here in 
Chicago the impossible has been realized. You have shown that you do not 
believe in impossibilities. It could not have been realized but for you. It 
could not have been realized without your sympathy and your enthusiasm. 

Citizens of Chicago, I congratulate you. If you show yourselves in 
other things as great as you have shown yourselves in regard to this Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions most assuredly the time will come when Chicago will be 
the first city in America, the first city in the world. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones and Rev. L. P. Mercer had charge 
of the equally crowded session in the Hall of Washington, 
where the distinguished guests were presented by Dr. Barrows 
in a body before they entered the Hall of Columbus. Mr. 
Merwin-Marie Snell delivered the opening address in the Hall 
of Washington on ‘‘The Future of Religion and was followed 
by Dr. Momerie. After Dr. Momerie’s address in the Hall of 
Columbus, the Chairman next introduced P. C. Mozoomdar 
of the Brahmo-Somaj, who delivered the following address : 

Brethren of Different Faiths. — This Parliament of Religions, 
this concourse of spirits, is to break up before to-morrow’s sun. What lessons 
have we learned from our incessant labors?* First, the charge of mate¬ 
rialism, laid against the age in general and against America in particular, is 
refuted forever. Could these myriads have spent their time, their energy, 
neglected their business, their pleasures, to be present with us if their spirit 
had not risen above their material needs or carnal desires ? The spirit 
dominates still over matter and over mankind. 

Secondly, the unity of purpose and feeling unmistakably shown in the 
harmonious proceedings of these seventeen days teaches that men with oppo¬ 
site views, denominations with contradictory principles and histories, can 

form one congregation, one household, one body, for, however short a time, 
when animated by one Spirit. Who is or what is that Spirit ? It is the 
Spirit of God himself. This unity of man with man is the unity of man with 
God, and the unity of man with man in God is th^ kingdom of heaven. 
When I came here by the invitation of you, Mr. President, I came with the 
hope of seeing the object 6f my lifelong faith and labors, viz., the harmony 
of religions effected. The last public utterance of my leader, Keshub 

Chunder Sen, made in 1883, in his lecture called “Asia’s Message to 
Europe,” was this: 

ft 

Here will meet the world’s representatives, the foremost spirits, the 

ijiost living hearts, the leading thinkers and devotees of each church, and 
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offer united homage to the King of kings and the Lord of lords. This 
Central Union Church is no utopian fancy, but a veritable reality, whose 
beginning we see already among the nations of the earth. Already the 
right wing of each church is pressing forward, and the advanced liberals are 
drawing near each other under the central banner of the new dispensa¬ 
tion. 

Believe me, the time is coming when the more liberal of the Catholic 
and Protestant branches of Christ’s Church will advance and meet upon a 
common platform, and form a broad Christian community in which all 
shall be identified, in spite of all diversities and differences in non-essential 
matters of faith. So shall the Baptists and Methodists, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, the Ritualists and the Evangelical, ail unite in a broad and uni¬ 
versal church organization, loving, honoring, serving the common body 
while retaining the peculiarities of each sect. Only the broad of each sed: 
shall for the present come forward, and others shall follow in time. 

The base remains where it is; the vast masses at the foot of each 

church will yet remain perhaps for centuries where they now are. But as you 
look to the lofty heights above you will see all the bolder spirits and broad 
souls of each church pressing forward, onward, heavenward. Come, then, 
my friends, ye broad-hearted of all the churches, advance and shake hands 

with each other and promote that spiritual fellowship, that kingdom of 
Heaven which Christ predicted. 

These words were said in 1883, and in 1893 every letter of the prophecy 
has been fulfilled. The kingdom of Heaven is to my mind a vast concentric 
circle with various circumferences of doctrines, authorities and organizations 
from outer to inner, from innerlo inner still, until Heaven and earth become 
one The outermost circle is belief in God and the love of man. In the 

tolerance, kindliness, good-will, patience, and wisdom which have distin¬ 
guished the work ot this Parliament that outermost circle of the kingdom of 
Heaven has been described. We have influenced vast numbers of men and 
women of all opinions and the influence will spread and spread. So many 
human unities drawn within the magnetic circle of spiritual sympathy cannot 
but influence and widen the various denominations to which they belong 
In the course of time those inner circles must widen also till the love of man 

and the love of God are perfected in one church, one God, one salvation. 

I conclude with acknowledging the singular cordiality and appreciation 
extended to us Orientals, Where everyone has done so well we did not 
deserve special honor, but undeserved as the honor may be, it shows the 
greatness of your leaders, and especially of your Chairman, Dr. Barrows. 
Dr. Barrows, humanly speaking, has been the soul of this noble movement. 
The profoundest blessings of the present and future generations shall follow 
him. 

And now farewell. For once in history all Religions have made their 
peace, all nations have called each other brothers, and their representatives 

have for seventeen days stood up morning after morning to pray Our Father, 
the universal Father of all, in Heaven. His will has been done so far, and 
in the great coming future may that blessed will be done further and further, 

forever and ever. 
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“We have heard a voice from India/’ said Dr. Barrows. 
“Let us hear a well-beloved voice from Russia,” Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky then spoke as follows: 

I hardly realize that it is for the last time in my life I have the honor, 
the pleasure, the fortune to speak to you. bn this occasion, I should like 
to tell you so many things that I am afraid that if I give free course to my 

sentiments I will feel the delicate but imperative touch of Mr. President’s 
hand on my shoulder long before I reach the end of my speech. There¬ 
fore, I will say thanks to all of you ladies and gentlemen in the shortest 

possible words—thanks for your kind attention, for your kind applause, 
your kind laughter, for your hearty hand-shakes. You will believe how 
deeply I am obliged to you when I tell you that this was the first time in 
my life that I ever took an active part in a congress, and I wish any enter¬ 
prise I might undertake later on might leave me such happy remembrances 
as this first experience. 

Before bidding you farewell, I want to express a wish ; may the good 
feelings you have shown me so many times, may they, through my 
unworthy personality, spread to the people of my country, whom you know 
so little and whom I love so much. If I ask you that, it is because I know 
the prejudices which prevail among the people of your country. A com¬ 
patriot said the other day that Russians thought all Americans were angels, 
and that Americans thought all Russians were brutes. Now, once in 
awhile, these angels and these brutes come together and both are deceived 
in their expectations. We see that you are certainly not angels, and you 
see we are not quite as much brutes as you thought we were. 

Now why this disappointment ? Why this surprise ? Why this 

astonishment ? Because we won’t remember that we are men and nothing 
else and nothing more. We cannot be anything more, for to be a man is 
the highest thing we can pretend to be on this earth. I do not know 
whether many have learned in the sessions of this Parliament what respect 
of God is, but I know that no one will leave the Congress without having 
learned what respect of man is. And should the Parliament of Religions 
of 1893 have no other result but this, it is enough to make the names of 
Dr. Barrows and those who have helped him imperishable in the history of 
humanity. 

Should this Congress have no other result than to teach us to judge our 
fellow man by his individual value, and not by the political opinions he may 
have of his country, I will express ray gratitude to the Congress, not only in 
the name of those your brothers who are my countrymen, but in the name 

of thojse our brothers whom we so often revile because the political tradi¬ 
tions of their country refuse the recognition of home rule ; in the name of 

0 

those, our fellow men, whose motherland stands on the neck of India ; in 

the name of those^ our brothers^ whom we so often blame only because the 
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governments of their countries send rapacious armies on the western, south¬ 
ern and eastern coasts of Africa. I will express njy gratitude to the Con¬ 
gress in the name of those, my brothers, whom we often judge so wrongly 
because of the cruel treatment their Government inflicts upon the Chinese. 
I will Congratulate the Congress in the name of the whole world if those 
who have been here have learned, that as^ long as politics and politicians 
exist, there is no happiness possible on earth. I will congratulate the Con¬ 
gress in the name of the whole humanity, if those who have attended its 
sessions have realized that it is a crime to be astonished when we see that 
another human being is a man like ourselves. / 

Now, Dr. Bonney, one word to you personally. All I have said in 
thanking these ladies and gentlemen, I beg you to accept for yourself; for 
all I owe to them is due to your kindness. I pray you to accept my per¬ 
sonal gratitude, and the assurance that whenever 1 may be of any use to 
you, although on the other side of the earth, St. Petersburg will be near 
enough to Chicago. No continents, no oceans, no distances will ever pre¬ 
vent me from reaching a friendly hand to President Boriney, nor to any of 
the distinguished gentlemen and ladies I am so happy to have met and 
known. 

“ We have a splendid delegation from the sunrise king¬ 
dom of Japan,” then remarked Dr. Barrows, ‘'and Tm going to 
ask our friends, the Buddhist representatives of Japan, to rise 
as their names are called, and then our eloquent friend, Mr. 
Hirai, will speak for them.” 

The four Buddhist priests, attired in the full vestments of 

their order, arose and saluted the audience. “ Mr. Hirai,” 

• * \ 

continued Dr. Barrows, “ has lived for several years in our 
country. His voice was one of the first to thrill us through 
and through as he told us of the wrongs so-called Christian 
civilization had committed in Japan. I now have the pleasure 
of introducing him.” Mr. Hirai, after returning warm thanks 
for kindnesses, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, —The Parliament of Religions has come to 
its end, and to those who promoted it and endeavored to accomplish this 
grand enterprise we express our utmost congratulation for their great success, 
and we return our sincere gratitude for their cordial invitation and the kind 
treatment we have received in Chicago during several Weeks. We also 
return our hearty thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who have daily 
attended this Congress and applauded our presentations, in spite of their 
being discourteous to you. We cannot but admire the tolerant forbearance 

and compassion of the people of the civilized West. 
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You are the pioneers in human history. You have achieved an assembly 
of the world’s religions, and we believe your next step will be towards the ideal 
go^of this Parliament, the realization of international justice. We our¬ 
selves desire to witness its fulfilment in our lifetime, and to greet you again 
with our utmost cheers and deepest admiration^ 

By your kind hospitality we have forgotten that we are strangers, and 
we are very much attached to this city. To leave here makes us feel as if 
we were leaving our own native country. To part with you makes us feel 
as if we were parting with our own sisters and brothers. When we think of 
our homeward journey we cannot help shedding tears. Farewell, ladies 
and gentlemen. The cold winter is earning, and we earnestly wish that 
you may be in your good health. Farewell. 

‘‘The oldest and greatest of empires,” said Dr. Barrows, 

“ is China. The Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, Special Commis¬ 
sioner to this Congress, will now address you.” Instead of 
reading his own speech, Mr. Pung Kwang Yu simply arose and 
saluted the assembly and handed his manuscript to Dr. Bar- 
rows, who read it. He said : 

It is unnecessary for me to touch upon the existing relations between 

the Government of China and that of the United States. There is no doubt 
that the Chinese Minister at Washington and the honorable Secretary of 
State are well able to deal with every question arising between the two 
countries in a manner satisfactory and honorable to both. As I am a dele¬ 
gate to the Religious Congresses, I cannot but feel that all religious people 
are my friends. I have a favor to ask of all the religious people of America, 
and that is that they will treat, hereafter, all my countrymen just as they 
have treated me. I shall be a hundred times more grateful to them for the 
kind treatment of my countrymen than of myself. I am sure that the Amer¬ 
icans in China receive just such considerate treatment from the cultured 

people of China as I have received from you. The majority of my coun¬ 
trymen in this country are honest and law-abiding. Christ teaches us that 
it is not-enough to love one’s brethren only. I am sure that all religious 

people will not think this request too extravagant. 

It is my sincere hope that no national differences will ever interrupt the 
frieindly relations between the two governments, and that the two peoples 
will equally enjoy the protection and blessings of Heaven, I intend to leave 
this country shortly. I shall take great pleasure in reporting to my Govern¬ 
ment the proceedings of this Parliament upon my return. With this I desire 
to bid all my friends farewell. 

After reading Pung Kwang Yu's address. Dr. Barrows 
remarked that the words of the distinguished Chinese dip-^ 
lomat would be imparted to our- Government, and it was 
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to be hoped that they would result in destroying the obnox¬ 
ious Geary law. 

The Chkirman then introduced the Right Rev. R. Shibata, 

High Priest of the Shinto Religion in Japan. The Japanese 
delegate arose and bowed profoundly. Dr. Barrows then read 
his address, as follows : 

I am here .in the pulpit again to express my thanks for the kindness, 
hearty welcome and applause I have been enjoying at your hands ever since 
I came here to Chicago. You have shown great sympathy with my humble 
opinion, and your newspaper men have talked of me in high terms. I am 
happy that I have had the honor of listening to so many famous scholars 
and preachers forwarding the same opinion of the necessity of universal 

brotherhood and humanity. I am deeply impressed with the peace, polite¬ 
ness and education which characterize your audiences. But is it not too sad 
that such pleasures are always short-lived ? I, who made acquaintance with 
you only yesterday, have to part with you to-day though reluctantly. This 
Parliament of Religion is the most remarkable event in history, and it is the 
first honor in my life to have the privilege of appearing before you to pour 

out my humble idea, which was so well accepted by you all. You like me, 

% 

but I think it is not the mortal Shibata that you like, but you like the immor¬ 
tal idea of universal brotherhood. 

What I wish to do is to assist you in carrying out the plan of forming 
the universal brotherhood under the one roof of truth. You know unity is 
power. I, who can speak no language but Japanese, may help you in crown¬ 
ing that grand project with success. To come here I had many obstacles to 

overcome, many struggles to make. You must not think I represent all 

Shintoism. 1 only represent my own Shinto sect. But who dares to destroy 
universal fraternity? So long as the sun and moon continue to shine, all 
friends of truth must be willing to fight courageously for this great principle. 
I do not know that I shall ever see you again in this life, but our souls have 
been so pleasantly united here that I hope they may be again united in the 
life hereafter. 

Now I pray that the eight million deities protecting the beautiful cherry 
tree country of Japan may protect you and your Government forever, and 
with this I bid you good-by. 

Rev. George T. Caadlin, the English missionary, who had 
been received with great favor by the Parliament, spoke with 
much feeling his parting words, and was given an ovation of 

applause as he retired to repeat his kind words for Chicago in 
the Hall of Washington. He said: 

It is with deepest joy that 1 take my part in the congratulations'of thi^ 

closing day. The Parliament has more than justified my most sanguine 
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expectations. As a missionary I anticipate that it will make a new era of 
missionary enterprise and missionary hope. If it does not it will not be 
your fault, and let those take the blame who make it otherwise. Very sure 
I am that at least one missionary, who counts himself the humblest member 
of this noble assembly, will carry through every day of work, through every 
hour of effort, on till the sun of life sets on the completion of his task, the 

strengthening memory and uplifting inspiration of this Pentecost. 

By this Parliament the city of Chicago has placed herself far away 
above all the cities of the earth. In this school you have learned what no 
other'town or city in the world yet knows. The conventional idea of religion 
which obtains among Christians the world over is, that Christianity is true, 
all other religions false ; that Christianity is light, and other religion^dark; 
that Christianity is of God, while other religions are of the devil, or else with 

a little more moderation that Christianity is by revelation from heaven while 
other religions are manufactures of men. You know better, and with clear 

I 

light and strong assurance you can testify that there may be friendship 
instead of antagonism between religion and religion; that so surely as God 
is our common Father our hearts alike have yearned for him, and our souls 
in devoutest moods have caught whispers of grace dropped from his throne. 

This has been known to a few lonely thinkers, seers of the race, in 
different parts of the world, but not to the people of any town or city, as 
citizens, except Chicago. This is your “ message of glad tidings ” which 
you are destined to publish wide until every city in the Union knows it, and 
with trumpet tones you must tell it to all the world. 

Dr. Barrows, in introducing H. Dharinapala, of Ceylon, 
said his voice had often been heard with greatest pleasure in 
the Parliament. Mr. Dharmapala said : 

Peace, blessings and salutations — Brethren: This Congress of Relig¬ 
ions has achieved a stupendous work in bringing before you the representa¬ 
tives of the religions and philosophies of the East. The Committee on 
Religious Congresses has realized the Utopian idea of the poet and the 
visionary. By the wonderful genius of two men — Mr. Bonney and Dr. 

Barrows — a beacon of light has been erected on the platform of the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions to guide the yearning souls after truth. 

I, on behalf of the 475,000,000 of my co-religionists, followers of the 

gentle Lord, Buddha Gautama, tender my affectionate regards to you and 
to Dr. lohn Henry Barrows, a man of noble tolerance, of sweet disposition, 
whose equal I could hardly find. And you, my brothers and sisters, born 
in this land of freedom, you have learned from ypur brothers of the fai 
East their presentation of the respective religious systems they follow. You 
have listened with commendable patience to the teachings of the all-merciful 
Buddha through his humble followers. During his earthlv career of fortv- 
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dices, and teaching a doctrine which has made Asia mild. By the patient 
and laborious researches of the men of science you are given to enjoy the 
fruits of material civilization, but this civilization by itself finds no praise at 
the hands of the great naturalists of the day. 

Learn to think without prejudice, love all beings for love’s sake, 
express your convictions fearlessly, lead a life of purity, and the sunlight of 
truth will illuminate you. If theology and dogma stand in your way in the 
search of truth, put them aside. Be earnest and work out your own salva¬ 
tion with diligence ; and the fruits of holiness will be yours. 

•» 

Swami Vivekananda, having been presented, made his final 
address as follows: 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has become an accomplished fact, 
and the merciful Father has helped those who labored to bring it into exist¬ 
ence and crowned with success their most unselfish labor. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large hearts and love of truth first 
dreamed this wonderful dream and then realized it. My thanks to the shower 
of liberal sentiments that has overflowed this platform. My thanks to this 
enlightened audience for their uniform kindness to me and for their appre¬ 
ciation of every thought that tends to smooth the friction of religions. A 
few jarring notes were heard from time to time in this harmony. My special 
thanks to thenr, for they have, by their striking contrast, made the general 
harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been said of the common ground of religious unity. I am not 
going just now to venture my own theory. But if anyone here hopes that 
this unity would come by the triumph of any one of these religions and the 
destruction of the others, to him I say, “ Brother, yours is an impossible 
hope.” Do I wish that the Christian would become Hindu ? God forbid. 
Do I wish that the Hindu or Buddhist would become Christian? God 
forbid. 

The seed is put in the ground, and earth and air and water are placed 
around it. Does the seed become the earth, or the air, or the water ? No. 
It becomes a plant; it develops after the law of its own growth, assimilates 

the air, the earth and the water, converts them into plant substance and 
grows a plant. 

Similar is the case with religion. The Christian is not to become a 
Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. 

But each must assimilate the others and yet preserve its individuality and 
grow according to its own law of growth. 

IF the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world it is 
this; It has proved to the world that holiness, purity and charity are not the 
exclusive possessions of any church in the world, and that every system has 
produced men and women of the most exalted character. 

In the face of ^is evidence* if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival 


I 
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of his own and the destruction of the others, I pity him from the bottom of 
my heart, and point out to him that upon the banner of every religion would 
soon be written, in spite of their resistance: “ Help, and Not Fight,” 

“Assimilation, and Not Destruction,” “Harmony, and Peace, and Not Dis¬ 
sension.” 


Swami Vivekananda was always heard with interest by the 
Parliament, but very little approval was shown to some of the 
sentiments expressed in his closing address. 

Mr. Virchand Ghandi was then presented by Dr. Barrows as 

one whom he had come to esteem greatly as a guest in his own 
household. Mr. Ghandi was greeted with much applause as 
he came forward to speak. He said ; 


Are we not all sorry that we are parting so soon ? Do we not wish that 
this Parliament would last seventeen times seventeen days ? Have we not 
heard with pleasure and interest the speeches of the learned representatives 
on this platform ? Do we not see that the sublime dream of the organizers 
of this unique Parliament has been more than realized ? If you will only 
permit a heathen to deliver his message of peace and love, I shall only ask 
you to look at the multifarious ideas presented to you in a liberah spirit, and 
not with superstition and bigotry, as the seven blind men did in the elephant 
story. 

Once upon a time in a great city an elephant was brought with a cir¬ 
cus. The people had never seen an elephant before. There were seven 
blind men in the city who longed to know, what kind of an animal it was, so 
they went together to the place where the elephant was kept. One of 
them placed his hands on the ears, another on the legs, a third on the tail 
of the elephant, and so on. When they were asked by the people what 
kind of an animal the elephant was one of the blind men said, “ Oh, to^be 

sure, the elephant is like a big winnowing fan.” Another blind man said, 
“ No, my dear sir, you are wrong. The elephant is more like a big, round 
post.” The- third, “ You are quite mistaken; it is like a tapering stick.” 

The rest of them gave also their different opinions. The proprietor of the 

circus stepped forward and said; “ My friends, you are all mistaken. You 
have not examined the elephant from all sides. Had you done so you 
would not have taken one-sided views.” 


Brothers and sisters, I entreat you to hear the moral of this story and 
learn to examine the various religious systems from all standpoints. 

I now thank you from the bottom of my heart for the kindness with 


which you have received us tind for the liberal spirit and patience with 
which you have heard us. And to you. Rev. Dr. Barrows and President 
Bonney, we owe the deepest gratitude for the hospitality which you have 


extended to us. 
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Prince M6molu Masaquoi, of the Vey territory, Africa, was 
received with applause. He said: 

Permit me to express my hearty thanks to the Chairman of this Con¬ 
gress for the honor conferred upon me personally by the privilege of repre¬ 
senting Africa in this World’s Parliament of Religions. There is an 
important relationship which Africa sustains to this particular gathering. 

Nearly one thousand nine hundred years ago, at the great dawn of Chris- 

% 

tian morning, we saw benighted Africa opening her doors to the infant 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, afterwards the founder of one of the greatest religions 
man ever embraced, and the teacher of the highest and noblest sentiments 
ever taught, whose teacljing has resulted in the presence of this magnificent 
audience. 

As I sat in this audience listening to the distinguished delegates and 
representatives in this assembly of learning, of philosophy, of systems of 
religions represented by scholarship and devout hearts, I said to myself, 
“What shall the harvest be?” 

The very atmosphere seems pregnant with an indefinable, inexpressible 
something — something too solemn for human utterance — something I dare 
not attempt to express. Previous to this gathering the greatest enmity 
existed among the world’s religions. To-night — I dare not speak as one 
seeing visions or dreaming dreams — but this night it seems that the world’s 
religions, instead of striking one against another, have come together in 
amicable deliberation, and have created a lasting and congenial spirit 
among themselves. May the coming together of these wise men result in 
the full realization of the general fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the consecration of souls to the service of God. 

The‘‘Hallelujah Chorus” from HandeTs Messiah” was 
then sung by the Apollo Club. Mr. Tomlins^ had promised that 

this sublime chorus should be given as it had never been given 
before, and the promise was fulfilled. It seemed ^s if the 
leader and singers entered into an inspired sympathy with the 
great composer and with the scriptural words which he had 
clothed with the majesty of the sublimest music. ‘‘ Hallelujah I 
For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever, King of kings! and Lord of lords! 
Hallelujah 1” 

The effect produced by the Hallelujah Chorus on this 
occasion is utterly beyond the power of words to describe. 
To the Christians who were present, and all seemed imbued 
with a Christian spirit, it appeared as if the Kingdom of God 
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was descending visibly before their eyes and many thought of 

the Redeemer’s promise—And I, if I be lifted up from the 

earth, will draw all men unto me.” Thousands felt that this 

was the great moment in their lives, and will never be 

unftiindful of the heavenly vision granted them in that hour. 

The eminent musical leader, Mr. Tomlins, must have felt, 

* 

when the last note of the Hallelujah Chorus had been sung, 
that he had struck a chord of prophecy and of Christian hope¬ 
fulness which would long vibrate in the minds of men. Three 
thousand men and women rose to their feet, waving their 
handkerchiefs and cheering, and not until the chorus had 

sung, “Judge me, O God ” (Mendelssohn) was quiet restored. 

President Bonney was then introduced 
the. man who had done more than any other to achieve the 

great success which had come to the whole series of World 
Congresses. An eye witness reports : 

It was a great moment, the culmination of a great achievement, and 
when Mr. Bonney came forward the vast audience stood up, waved their 
hats and handkerchiefs, and poured upon him a flood of gratitude. 

Mr. Bonney then announced that having listened to the 
representatives from the far-away countries, the audience would 
now be addressed by speakers from America in two-minute 
addresses. The Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Phila¬ 
delphia, who had been in constant attendance and service at 
the Parliament from the beginning, and who had spoken the 

noble closing words of the afternoon session, was presented 

by Mr. Bonney, and simply said : 

Fathers of the contemplative East; sons of the executive West—Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
The New Jerusalem, the City of God, is descending, heaven and earth chant¬ 
ing the eternal hallelujah chorus. 

Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago was then introduced, and 
spoke with great eloquence as follows : 

The privilege of being with you on the morning when, in glory undei 

God’s blessing, this Parliament was opened was denied me. At the ver) 
hour when here the first words of consecration were spoken I and all othei 
rabbis were attending worship in our own little temples, and could thus onlj 

in spirit be with you who were come together in this much grander temple 


by Dr. Barrows as 
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But we all felt when the trumpet in our ritual annpunced the birth of a new 
religious year, that here blazoned forth at that very moment the clearer blast 
heral(Jing for all humanity the dawn of a new era. 

None could appreciate the deeper signihcance of this Parliament more 
fully than we, the heirs of a past spanning the millenia, and the motive of 
whose achievements and fortitude was and is the confident hope of the ulti¬ 
mate break of the millennium. Millions of my co-religionists hoped that 
this convocation of the modern great synagogue would sound the death- 
knell of hatred and prejudice under which they have pined and are still 
suffering; and their hope has not been disappointed. Of old, Palestine’s 
hills were every month aglow with firebrands announcing the rise of a new 

month. 

So here was kindjed the cheering fires telling the whole world that a 
new period of time Jiad been consecrated. We Jews came hither to give 
and to receive. For what little we could bring, we have been richly rewarded 
in the precious things we received in turn. 

According tb an old rabbinical practice friends among us never part 

without first d'^cussing some problem of religious life. Our whole Parlia¬ 
ment has been devoted to such discussion, and we take hence with us in 
parting the richest treasures of religious instruction ever laid before man. 
Thus the old^Palmudic promise will be verified in us that when even three 
come togeJfier to study God’s law his Shekhinah abides with them. 

Then let me bid you godspeed in the old Jewish salutation of peace. 
When one is carried to his resting place we Jews will bid him go in peace; 
but when one who is still in the land of the living turns from us to go to his 
daily task we greet him with the phrase, “ Go thou toward peace.” l>et me 
then speed you on your way toward peace. For the Parliament is not the 
gateway to death. It is a new portal to a new life; for all of us a life of 
greater love for and greater trust in one another. Peace will not yet come 
but is to come. It will come when the seed here planted shall sprout up to 
blossom and fruitage; when no longer we see through a blurred glass, but, 
like Moses of old, through a translucent medium. May God, then, bless 
you, Brother Chairman, whose loyalty and zeal have led us safely through 
the night of doubt to this bright hour of a happy and glorious consummation. 

“ There are 5,000,000 of Methodists in the United States,’^ 
said Mr. Bonney, “ and the Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol will tell us 
what the Methodists think of the Parliament of Religions.^’ 
Dr. Bristol began hi^ speech with the following quotation : 

Then let us pray, that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er. 

Will brothers be and a’ that. [Applause.] 

Since this Parliament opened, all thoughtful, serious men must have 
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been living in a larger world of faith and hope. Little things have been 

diminishing, and great things have been growing greater. We have been 
profoundly convinced of the non-essential character of the non-essentials, 
and of the essential character of the essentials. Perhaps some have been 

surprised to learn how true it is that God has not left himself without a wit¬ 
ness in any nation, among any people. We have been convinced as never 
before that, in the language of Edmund Burke, Man is a religious animal, 
and religion is the greatest thing man is thinking about,” for religion adds 
the" evidence to assure us that man universally aspires to the divine, for 
religion is in itself a people’s deepest, most pathetic sigh, “ O, that I knew 

where I might find him.” That sigh, that aspiration, in whatever articulation 

it may clothe itself, must henceforth be respected by all thoughtful men. 

It has often been said that one-half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives, nay, nor how the other half thinks, believes, and prays, and 

worships. It is time we knew enough about each other not to misunderstand, 
not to misrepresent each other. Charles Kingsley finely said: “ True 

religiofi will make a man a more thorough gentleman than all the courts of 

Europe.” 

The thorough gentlemen of the world have spoken in this Parliament 
of Religions in support of religions that have made them thorough gentle¬ 
men. Tolerance, courtesy, and brotherly love are the inevitable and con¬ 
vincing results of the world’s nearness to God, the common Father. 

Infinite good and only good will come from this Parliament. To all 
who have come from afar we are profoundly and eternally indebted. Some 
of them represent civilizations that were old when Romulus was founding 
Rome, whose philosophies and songs were ripe in wisdom and rich in 
rhythm before Homer sang his Iliad to the Greeks, and they have enlarged 
our ideas of our common humanity. They have brought to us fragrant 
flowers from the gardens of Eastern faiths, rich gems from the old mines of 
great philosophers, and we are richer to-night from their contributions of 
thought and particularly from our contact with them in spirit. 

Never was there Such a bright and hopeful day for our common 
humanity along the lines of tolerance and universal brotherhood. And we 
shall find that by the words that these visitors have brought to us, and by 

the influence they have exerted, they will be richly rewarded in the con¬ 
sciousness of having contributed to the mighty movement which holds in 
itself the promise of one Faith, one Lord, one Father, one Brotherhood. 

A very distinguished writer has said, It is always morn somewhere in 
the world. The time hastens when a greater thing will be said—’tis always 
mom everywhere in the world. The darkness has past, the day is at hand, 
and with it will come the greater humanity, the universal brotherhood. 

President Bonney next introduced the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd- 
Jones, Secretary of the Parliament. Mr. Jones said ; 
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I had rather be a doorkeeper in the open house of the Lord than to 
dwell in the tents of bigotry. I am sufficiently happy in the knowledge 
that I have been enabled to be to a certain extent the feet of this ^reat 
triumph. I bid to you the parting guests the godspeed that comes out of a 
soul that is glad to recognize its kin.sliip with all lands and with all 
religions; and when you go, you go not only leaving behind you in our 
hearts more hospitable thoughts for the faiths you represent, but also warm 
and loving ties that bind you into the union that will be our joy and our 
life forevermore. 

But 1 will not stand between you and your further pleasures except to 
venture in the presence of this vast and happy audience a motion which I 
propose to repeat in the next hall, and if both audiences approve who dares 
say that the motion'may not be realized ? 

It has often been said, and I have been among those who have been 

saying it, that we have been witnessing here in these last seventeen days 
what will not be given men now living again to see, but as these meetings 
have grown in power and accumulative spirit I have felt my doubts give 
way, and I already see in vision the next Parliament of Religions more 
glorious and more hopeful than this. And I have sent my mind around the 
globe to find a fitting place for the next Parliament. When I look upon 
these gentle brethren from Japan I have imagined that away out there in 
the calms of the Pacific Ocean we may, in the City of Tokyo, meet again in 
some great Parliament; but 1 am not satisfied to stop in that half-way land, 
and so I have thought we must go farther and meet in that great English 
dominion of India itself. At first I thought that Bombay might be a good 
place, or Calcutta a better place, but 1 have concluded to move that the 
next Parliament of Religions be held on the banks of the Ganges in the 
ancient city of Benares, where we can visit these brethren at their noblest 
headquarters. And when we go there we will do as they have done, leav¬ 
ing our heavy baggage behind, going in light marching order, carrying 
only the working principles that are applicable in all lands. 

Now, when shall that great Parliament meet ? It used to take a long 
time to get around the world, but I believe that we are ready here to-night 
to move that we will usher in the twentieth century with a great Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Benares—and we shall make John Henry Barrows 
President of it, too. 

A brief address was then made by Pastor Fliedner, of 
Madrid, Spain. 

From Spain, which discovered America, I tender a farewell greeting 
to those who have made America what it is to-day—to the sons and 
(laughters of the Pilgrim Fathers, who left their homes in England and 
Scotland, in Holland and Germany, and came to this country and here 

established liberty from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific shore—to them I 
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say farewell. They brought liberty to America because they knew the 
foutg^in of liberty, even the liberator of mankind^ the author of the brother¬ 
hood ^ man—yea, God manifest in the flesh, light of freedom shining into 

the darkness of slavery. Spain has been down-trodden for centuries by 
ecclesiastical and political oppression, but now it has regained liberty and 

is rejoicing in this new liberty; and therefore it says its farewell, rejoicing 

that it is free in that freedom with which Christ makes all men free. God 
bless free America. Adios. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Vice-President of the Woman's 
Branch of the Auxiliary, who had given a great deal of service 
to the Parliament, was then presented and said : 

The place wljich woman has taken in the Parliament of Religions and 
in the denominational congresses is one of such great importance that it is 

entitled to your careful attention. 

As day by day the Parliament has presented the result of the prelimi¬ 
nary work of two years, it may have appeared to you an easy thing to put 
into motion the forces of which this evening is a crowning achievement, but 
to bring about this result hundreds of men and women have labored. There 
are sixteen committees of women in the various departments represented in 
the Parliament of Religions and denominational congresses, with a total 
membership of 174 . 

It is too soon to prognosticate woman’s future in the churches. 
Hitherto she has been not the thinker, the formulator of creeds, but the silent 
worker. That day has passed. It remains for her to take her rightful posi¬ 
tion in the active government of the church, and to the question, if men will 
accord that position to her, my experience and that of the Chairmen of the 
Women’s Committees warrants us in answering an emphatic yes. Her 
future in the Western churches is in her own hands, and the men of the 
Eastern churches will be emboldened by the example of the Western to 
return to their country, and bid our sisters of those distant lands to go and 

do likewise. 

Woman has taken literally Christ’s command to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, heal the sick, and to minister unto those who are in need 
of such ministrations. As her influence and power increase, so, also, will 
her zeal for good works. The experiment of an equal representation of men 
and women in a Parliament of Religions has been made, and that it has not 
been a failure I think can be proved by that part taken by the women who 
have had the honor of being called to participate in this great gathering. 
I must now bear witness to the devotion, the unselfishness and the zeal 

of the Chairmen, of Comm4tees who have assisted in arranging these pro¬ 
grams. I would that I had the time to name them one by one; their gener¬ 
ous cooperation and unselfish endeavor are of those good things the mem¬ 
ory of which is in this life a foreshadowing of how divine is the principle of 
loyal codperation in working for righteousness. 
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Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., Chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee and a faithful friend of the Parliament, was then 
introduced. She said; 

The last seventeen days have seemed to many of us the fulfilment of a 
dream, nay, the fulfilment of a long cherished prophecy. The seers of 
ancient time foretold a day when there should be concord, something like 

what we have seen among elements beforetime discordant. 

We have heard of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, and 
the solidarity of the human race, until these great words and truths have 
penetrated our minds and sunken into our hearts as nev^r before. They 
will henceforth have larger meaning. No one of us all but has beeii intel¬ 
lectually strengthened and spiritually uplifted. 

The last moments of the great Parliament are passing. We who wel¬ 
comed now speed the parting guests. We are glad you came, O wise men 
of the East. With your wise words, your large, tolerant spirit, and your 
gentle ways, we have been glad to sit at your feet and learn of you in these 
things. We are glad to have seen you face to face, and we shall count you 
henceforth more than ever our friends and co-workers in the great things of 
Religion. 

As Miss Chapin took her seat President Bonney introduced 
the Apostle of Freedom, the author of the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of * Boston. There 
were cheers and waving of handkerchiefs and great tumult 

when the features of the venerable woman appeared at the 

« 

desk. When quiet was restored she addressed the audience as 

follows; 

Dear Friends, —I wish I had brought you some great and supreme 
gift of wisdom. I have brought you a heart brimming with love and thank¬ 
fulness for this crown of the ages, so blessed in itself and so full of a more 
blessed prophecy. But I did not expect to speak to-night. I will only give 
you two or three lines which very briefly relate a dream, a true dream that I 
had lately: 

Before, I saw the hand divine 
Outstretched for human weal, 

Its judgments stern in righteousness, 

Its mercy swift to heal; 

And as I looked with hand to^help 
The golden net outspread. 

To gather all we deem alive 

•^And all we mourn as dead; 

And as 1 mused a voice did say: 

“ Ah, not a single mesh ; 

This binds in hannony divine. 

All spirit and all flesh.” 
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The eloquent Bishop B. W. Arnett, of the African Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, was then received with enthusiasm. 
He said : 

I have never seen so large a body of men meet together and discuss 
questions so vital with as little friction as I have seen during this Parliament. 

The watchword has been toleration and fraternity, and shows what may or 
can be done when men assemble in the proper spirit. As was said 2,000 
years ago, we have met together in one place and with one accord, each 
seeking for the truth, each presenting his views of the truth as he under¬ 
stands it. Each came with his own fund of information, and now we sepa¬ 
rate having gained information from each other on the subject of God, man¬ 
kind, and the future life. There is one thing that we have all agreed upon 

— that is, that the source of the true, beautiful, and the good is spirit, love 
and light, of infinite power, wisdom and goodness. Thus the unity of 
the spirituality of God is one thing that we have all agreed upon. We 

have differed as to how to approach him and how to receive his favor and 
blessing. 

If the Parliament has done nothing more, it has furnished comparative 

theology with such material that in the future there will be no question 
about the nature and attributes of God. The great battle of the future will 
not be the Fatherhood of God, nor that we need a redeemer, mediator, or a 
model man between God and man, but it is to acknowledge the Brotherhood 
of Man practically. 

There was some apprehension on the part of some Christians as to the 
wisdom of a Parliament of all the Religions, but the result of this meeting 
vindicates the wisdom of such a gathering. It appears that the conception 

was a divine one rather than human, and the execution of the plan has been 
marvelous in its detail and in the harmony of its working, and reflects credit 
upon the Chairm^an of the Auxiliary, Mr. Bonney, and also on the Rev. J. 
H. Barrows; for there is no one who has attended these meetings but really 
believes that Christianity has lost nothing in the discussion or comparison, 
but stands to-day in a light unknown in the past. The Ten Commandments, 

the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden Rule have not been superseded 
by any that has been presented by the various teachers of religion and 
philosophy; but our mountains are just as high and our doctrines are just 

as pure as before our meeting, and every man and woman has been con¬ 
firmed in the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Another good of this convention; it has taught us a lesson that while 
we have truth on our side we have not had all the truth; while we have 
had theory we have not had all the practice, and the strongest criticism we 
have received was not as to our doctrines or method, but as to our practice 
not being in harmony ^ith our own teachings and with our own doctrines. 

1 believe that it will do good not only to the dominant race, but to the race 
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that I represent — it is a godsend — and from this meeting we believe will gx) 
forth a sentiment that will righten a great many of our wrongs and lighten 
up the dark places, and assist in giving us that which we are now denied— 
the common privileges of humanity—for we find that in this Congress the 
majority of the people represented are of the darker races, which will teach 
the American people that color is not the standard of excellency or of 
degradation. But I trust that much good will come to all, and not only the 

Fatherhood of God be acknowledged but the Brotherhood of Man. 

The chejgring which followed Bishop Arnett’s address had 
scarcely ended when President Bonney presented the popular 
and tolerant Bishop Keane, of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, who, as always, was received with the 
most cordial enthusiasm. He said : 

Friends and Brethren, —When in the niidst of the wise men who 
were intrusted with the organizing of the Columbus celebration, Mr. Bon¬ 
ney rose up and said that man meant more than things, and proclaimed the 

motto: ** Not things, but men,” people said, “ Why, that is only a com¬ 

mon-place. Any man could think that.” 

“ Yes,” said Columbus, “ any man could do that,” when he put the egg 
upon its end. Mr. Bonney proclaimed that motto. May it make him 
immortal. 

When in the midst of the men who, under the inspiration of that motto, 
were organizing the congresses of the world. Dr. Barrows arose and pro¬ 
claimed the grand idea that all the religions of the world should be brought 
here together, men said : “ It is impossible.” He has done it, and may it 

make his name immortal. 

When the invitation to this Parliament was sent to the old Catholic 
Church, and she was asked if she would come here, people said : “ Will she 
come ?” And the old Catholic Church said : “ Who has as good a right to 
come to a Parliament of all the Religions of the world as the old Catholic 
Universal Church ? ” 

Then people said : ‘‘ But if the old Catholic Church comes here, will 
she find anybody else here ? ” And the old Church said ; “ Even if she has 
to stand alone on that platform, she will stand on it.” 

And the old Church has come here, and she is rejoiced to meet her fel¬ 
low men, her fellow believers, her fellow lovers of every shade of humanity 
and every shade of creed. She is rejoiced to meet here the representatives 
of the old religions of the world, and she says to them : 

Wc leave here. We will go to our homes. We will go to the olden 

ways. Friends, will we not look back to this scene of union, and weep 
because separation still continues ? But will we not pray that there may 
have been planted here a seed that will grow to union wide and perfect ? 

Oy friends, let as pray for this. It is better for us to be one. If it were not 
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better for us to be one than to be divided, our Lord and God would not 

* # 

have prayed to his Father that we might all be one as he and the Father are 
one. O, let us pray fpr unity, and taking up the glorious strains we have 
listened to to-night, let us, morning, noon and night cry out: “ Lead, 

kindly light; lead from all gloom; lead from all darkness; lead from all 
imperfect light of human opinion; lead to the fullness of the light.” 

President Bonney then presented with cordial words the 

Chairman of the General Committee, who said: 

The closing hour of this Parliament is one of congratulation, of tender 
sorrow, of triumphant hopefulness. God has been better to us by far than 
our fears, and no one has more occasion for gratitude than your Chairman, 
that he has been upheld and comforted by your cordial cooperation, by.the 
prayers of a great host of God’s noblest men and women, and by the con¬ 
sciousness of divine favor. 

Our hopes have been more than realized. The sentiment which inspired 
this Parliament has held us together. The principles in accord with which 
this historic convention has proceeded have been put to the test, and even 
strained at times, but they have not been inadequate. Toleration, brotherly 
kindness, trust in each other’s sincerity, a candid and earnest seeking after 
the unities of religion, the honest purpose of each to set forth his own faith, 

without compromise and without unfriendly criticism — these principles, 

thanks to their loyalty and courage, have not been found wanting. 

Men of Asia and Europe, we have been made glad by your coming, and 
have been made wiser. I am happy that you have enjoyed our hospitali¬ 
ties. While floating one evening over the illuminated waters of the White 
City, Mr. Dharmapala said, with that smile which has won our hearts, ** All 
the joys of Heaven are in Chicagoand Dr. Momerie, with a characteristic 
mingling of enthusiasm and skepticism, replied, ** I wish I were sure that 
all the joys of Chicago are to be in Heaven.” But surely there will be a 
multitude there, whom no man can number, out of every kindred and people 

and tongue, and in that perpetual parliament on high the people of God 
will be satisfied. 

We have learned that truth is large and that there are more ways than 
one in God’s providence by which men emerge out of darkness into the 
heavenly light. It was not along the line of any one sect or philosophy that 
Augustine and Origen, John Henry Newman and Dean Stanley, Jonathan 
Edwards and Channing, Henry Ward Beecher and Keshub Chunder Sen 

walked out into the light of the eternal. The great high wall of Heaven is 
pierced by twelve portals, and we shall doubtless be surprised, if we ever 
pass within those gates, to find many there whom we did not expect to see. 
We certainly ought to cherish stronger hopes for those who are pure in 
deeds, even though living in the twilight of faith, than for selfish souls who 
rest down on a lifeless Christianity. 

1 am glad that you will go back to India, to Japan, to China, and the 
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Turkish empire and tell the men of other faiths that Christian America is 

hospitable to all truth and loving to all men. Yes^ tell the men of the Orient 
that we have no sympathy with the abominations which falsely-named Chris¬ 
tians have practiced* The Parliament shows that it is easier to do a great 
thing than a little one. I want you to think of Chicago not as the home of 
the rudest materialism, but as a temple where men cherish the loftiest ideal¬ 
ism. I wish you could stay with us and see our schools and charities, and 
learn more of the better side, the nobler life of this wondrous city. 

I thank God for the friendships which in this Parliament we have knit 
with men and women beyond the sea, and I thank you for your sympathy 

and overgenerous appreciation, and for the constant help which you have 
furnished in the midst of my multiplied duties. Christian America sends her 
greetings through you to all mankind. We cherish a broadened sympathy, 
a higher respect, a truer tenderness to the children of our common Father in 
all lands, and, as the story of this Parliament is read in the cloisters of Japan, 
by the rivers of Southern Asia, amid the universities of Europe, and in the 

isles of all the seas, it is my prayer that non-Christian readers may in some 
measure discover what has been the source and strength of that faith in 
divine fatherhood and human brotherhood which, embodied in an Asiatic 
Peasant who was the Son of God and made divinely potent through him, is 
clasping the globe with bands of heavenly light. 

Most that is in my heart of love and 'gratitude and happiness must go 
unsaid. If any honor is due for this magnificent achievement, let it be given to 
the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of love, in the hearts of those of many 
lands and faiths who have toiled for the high ends of this great meeting. May 
the blessing of Him who rules the storm and holds the ocean waves in his 
right hand, follow you with the prayers of all God’s people to your distant 
homes. And as Sir Joshua Reynolds closed his lectures on “The Art of 
Painting” with the name of Michael Angelo, so, with a deeper reverence, I 
desire that the last words which I speak to this Parliament shall be the name 
of Him to whom I owe life and truth and hope and all things, who reconciles 
all contradictions, pacifies all antagonisms, and who from the throne of His 
heavenly kingdom directs the serene and unwearied omnipotence of redeem¬ 
ing love—Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

As President Bonney arose to utter the last words to be 
spoken at the Parliament, the silence was impressive. For a 

few moments he stood as if unwilling to utter the words which 

were to bring the great gathering to an end. Then he began 
slowly and said : 

Worshipers of God and Lovers of Man,—^T he closing words of 

this great event must now be spoken. With inexpressible joy and gratitude 

I give them utterance. The wonderful success of this first actual Congress of 

the Religions of the world is the realitetion of a conviction which has held my 
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heart for many years. I became acquainted with the great religious systems 
of the world in my youth, and have enjoyed an intimate association with 
leaders of many churches during my maturer years. I was thus led to believe 
that if the great religious faiths could be brought into relations of friendly 

intercourse, many points of sympathy and union would be found, and the 
coming unity of mankind in the love of God and the service of man be 
greatly facilitated and advanced. 

What many men deemed impossible God has finally wrought. The relig¬ 
ions of the world have actually met in a great and imposing assembly; they 
have conferred together on the vital questions of life and immortality in a 
frank and friendly spirit, and now they part in peace with many warm 
expressions of mutual affection and respect. 

The laws of the Congress forbidding controversy or attack have, on the 
the whole, been wonderfully well observed. The exceptions are so few that 
they may well be expunged from the record and from the memory. They 
even served the useful purpose of timely warnings against the unhappy 

r 

tendency to indulge in intellectual conflict. If an unkind hand threw a fire¬ 
brand into the assembly, let us be thankful that a kinder hand plunged it 
in the waters of forgiveness and quenched its flame. 

If some Western warrior, forgetting for the moment that this was a 
friendly conference, and not a battle field, uttered his war-cry, let us rejoice 

that our Oriental friends, with a kinder spirit, answered, “ P'ather, forgive 
them, for they know not what they say.” 

No system of faith or worship has been compromised by this friendly 
conference; no apostle of any religion has been placed in a false position 
by any act of this Congress. 

The knowledge here acquired will be carried by those who have gained 
it, as precious treasure to their respective countries, and will there, in free¬ 
dom and according to reason, be considered, judged and applied as they 
shall deem right. 

The influence which this Congress of the Religions of the World will 
exert on the peace and the prosperity of the world is beyond the power of human 

language to describe. For this influence, borne by those who have attended 
the sessions of the Parliament of Religions to all parts of the earth, will 

affect in some important degree all races of men, all forms of religion, and 
even all governments and social institutions. 

The results of this influence will not soon be apparent in external 
changes, but will manifest themselves in thought, feeling, expression and 
the deeds of charity. Creeds and institutions may long remain unchanged 
in form, but a new spirit of light and peace will pervade them ; for this 
Congress of the World’s Religions is the most marvelous evidence yet given. 

of the approaching fulfillment of the apocalyptic prophecy. “ Behold I I 
make all things new ! ’’ 

But great as this World’s Parliament of Religions is in itself, its impor- 
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tance is immeasurably enhanced by its environment and relations. It is 
the center and crown of a great movement which touches all the leading 
interests of humanity. It has been aided by, and is, in turn, beneficial to 
all these interests. 

Religion is but one of the twenty departments of the World’s Congress 
work. Besides this august Parliament of the World’s Religions, there are 
nearly fifty other congresses in this department, besides a number of spec¬ 
ial conferences on important subjects. In the preceding departments 
one hundred and forty-one congresses have held 926 sessions. In the suc¬ 
ceeding departments more than fifteen congresses will be holden. Thus 
the divine influences of religion are brought in contact with woman’s pro¬ 
gress, the public press, medicine and surgery, temperance, moral and social 
reform, commerce andh*finance, music, literature, education, engineering, art, 
government, science and philosophy, labor, social and economic science, 
Sunday rest, public health, agriculture, and other important subjects 
embraced in a general department. 

The importance of the denominational congresses of the various 
churches should be emphasized, for they conserve the forces which have 
made the Parliament such a wonderful success. 

The establishment of a universal fraternity of learning and virtue was 
early declared to be the ultimate aim of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. The Congress of Religions has always 
been in anticipation what it is now in fact, the culmination of the' World’s 
Congress scheme. This hour, therefore, seems to me to be the most appro¬ 
priate to announce that, upon the conclusion of the World’s Congress series 
as now arranged, a proclamation of that fraternity will be issued to promote 
the continuation in all parts of the world of the great work in which the con¬ 
gresses of 1893 ^^ve been engaged. 

And now farewell. A thousand congratulations and thanks for the 
cooperation and aid of all who have contributed to the glorious results 
which we celebrate this night. Henceforth the religions of the world will 
make war, not on each other, but on the giant evils that afflict mankind. 
Henceforth let all throughout the world, who worship God and love their 
fellow men, join in the anthem of the angels : 

** Glory to God in the highest! 

Peace on earth, good will among men ! ” 

After the close of Mr. Bonney*^s address, the great assembly 
joined with Dr. Emil G. Hirsch in the Lord^s Prayer. This 
was followed by a prayer of benediction delivered with great 

earnestness by Bishop Keane. Dr. Barrows retired to the Hall 
of Washington, delivered his address, and after the multitudes 
had joined with Dr. Hirsch in the universal prayer, and the 
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benediction had been pronounced by Bishop K^ane, he pro- 
nounced the World’s first Parljairient of Religions adjourned 
without day. Meantime, President Bonney, in the Hall of Col¬ 
umbus, invited the audience to join with the Apollo Club in 
singing ‘^America,” after which the first great Parliament of 
Religions was declared closed. 
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PART SECOND. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PARLIAMENT PAPERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STUDY OF THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS. 

N O one of the promoters of the plan for a mutual confer¬ 
ence among representatives of the W^orld’s Religions, 
would urge a claim of originality in his work. This notable 
event was a growth whose roots reach far and deep. The 
germs of it have been in the world from the days of Paul and 

of Jesus ; but the wide expansion of them may be dated per¬ 
haps, from about the era of modern missions. The founding 
of the British Empire in India opened at once a new field for 
evangelization, and a new field for scholarship. The addition 
-of the mother tongue of all the languages of modern Europe 
—the Sanskrit—to the list of “ the learned languages ” culti¬ 
vated by scholars, dates only from the days of Sir William Jones, 
about one hundred years ago. It is long since that time that 
the sacred books of the great religions of the world have 
become accessible to Christian scholars in general. And the 
science of Comparative Theology is the growth almost of our 

own time. With the growing interest in this science has come 
into men’s thoughts a larger conception of human history, a 
new and more religious idea of divine providence through all 
ages and all lands. To this study no facts concerning the 
religious life of man are unimportant. Under the lowest 
forms of human manners, worship and thought, even among 
barbarous and savage tribes, it discerns the crude efforts of 
uninstructed man to express faith in a power above himself— 

efforts ^hich reach loftier heights in the forms of Platonic 
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speculation, but which are none the less genuine and worthy 
of Respectful study when found among the rudest races. 

It is a most happy and hopeful fact that the pursuit of 
these new lines of study is led in many instances by men of 
earnest and intelligent Christian faith. Among the foremost, 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams, an earnest believer in the gospel 
of Christ as the one hope of the world, has declared his view 

of the attitude which English Christianity ought to take 
toward the peoples and faiths of India. The following pages 
contain indications that many of the most devoted and suc¬ 
cessful of Christian missionaries are so far from any timorous 
or contemptuous shrinking from this comparative study that 
they are themselves, as well they may be, among the most 

fruitful contributors to it. 


A better statement of the duty enjoined upon Christians in 
the New Testament, in this matter, can hardly be found than 

that of Sir Monier-Williams in the Preface to his “ Indian 
Wisdom,” pp. xxxii~v. : 

/ 

** It appears to me high time that all thoughtful Christians should recon¬ 
sider their position, and—to use the phraseology of our modern physicists 
—readjust themselves to their altered environments. The sacred books of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Islam, are now at length becoming accessible to 
all and Christians can no longer neglect the duty of studying their contents. 
All Ihe inhabitants of the world are being rapidly drawn together : Paul’s 
grand saying—that God has made all nations of men of one blood—is being 
brought home to us more forcibly every day. Surely, then, we are bound 
to follow the example of Paul, who, speaking to the Gentiles, instead of 
denouncing them as * heathen,’ appealed to them as * very God-fearing’ and 
even quoted a passage from one of their own poets in support of a Chris¬ 
tian truth; and who directed Christians not to shut their eyes to anything 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good report, wherever it might be 
found, and exhorted them, that if there be any virtue^ and if there be any 
praise, they were to think on these things. Surely it is time we ceased to 


speak and act as if truth among Gentiles and truth among Christians were 
two wholly different things. Surely we ought to acknowledge and accept 


with gratitude whatever is true and noble in the Hindu character, or Hindu 


wntings 


greater advantages. Nor ought we to forget the words of Peter, when we 
label Brahmans, Buddhists, Parsis, Muslims, and Fetish worshipers with the 

common label heathen. Peter, when addressing Gentiles, assured them that 
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God had taught him*not to call any man common or unclean; and declared 
that God was no respecter of persons^ but that in every nation he that feared 
him and worhed righteousness was accepted by him. It is becoming more 
and more a duty for all the nations of the world to study each other; to 
iii(4uire into and compare each other’s systems of belief; to avoid expres¬ 
sions of contempt in speaking of the sincere and earnest adherents of 
any creeil ; and to search diligently whether the principles and doctrines 

which guide their own faith and conduct rest on truth or not.” 

There are many Christian minds who will find their faith 
in these preeminently New Testament principles much rein¬ 
forced by the fact strikingly brought out by Prof. Estlin Car¬ 
penter, in his paper on the eighth day of the Parliament, that 
the earliest of the Christian Fathers, in the days of heathen 

domination and cruel persecution, held the same views 
toward which, after these many ages, the church is now begin¬ 
ning to return. The name of Justin Martyr will be an en¬ 
couragement to sjine to adhere to the teaching of Paul and 

of Peter. If there are timid souls who dread the re-statement 
of the apostolic teaching as a dangerous novelty, they may 
find themselves re-assured by referring (in its proper place 
among the sixth day’s papers) to Prof. Carpenter’s citation of 

the teaching of the earliest ages of the church. 


“ Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice,— 

Where love its arms has opened wide. 
Or man fur man has calmly died, 

I see the same white wings outspread 
d'hat hovered o’er the Master’s head ; 

I trace His presence in tlie blind 
Pathetic groping of my kind,— 

In prayers from sin and sorrow wrung. 
In cradle hymns of life they sung, 
Each, in its measure, but a part 
Of the unmeasured Over-heart; 

And with a stronger faith confess 
The greater,—that it owns the less !” 


Whittier. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT THE VARIOUS FAITHS—BRAHMAN, BUDDHIST, PAR 
SEE, CONFUCIAN, MOHAMMEDAN, JEW, AND CHRISTIAN 

—HAD TO SAY CONCERNING GOD. 

T he Hindu conception of God was presented on the sec¬ 
ond day of the Parliament in the paper of M. N. 
DVivedi ; and again in an additional paper. Rev. Maurice 
Phillips argued in another second-day paper the origin of 
Hindu ideas from a primitive revelation, and Rev. T. E. 
Slater added a characterization of Hindu theism. Professor J. 
Estlin Carpenter on the eiglith day indicated the presence of 
monotheism in Vedic utterance; and on the ninth day Swami 
Vivekananda expounded at length Hindu ideas of deity and 
their application in Hindu religion. 

The Buddhist faith was defended as not atheistic by Profes¬ 
sor M. Valentine in a second-day paper. On the third day 
the doctrine of the Zhikko sect of Shintoism in Japan was set 
forth by Rev. Reuchi Shibata. Buddha’s law of cause and 
effect was expounded by Shaku Soyen, of Japan, on the eighth 
day. On the tenth day H. Dharmapala pointed out Buddha’s 
use of the doctrine of evolution, his denial of the common 
conception of God, and the peculiar sense in which he 
accepted the deity of Brahmanical pantheism. 

The Brahmo-Somaj reformed theism of India was 
expounded by P. C. Mozoomdar on the third day, and again 
on the twelfth day; and a further view was given by Mr. 
Nagarkar on the fifteenth day. 

The Jain substitute for theism was treated by V. A. 
Gandhi on the fifteenth day. 

The Parsee conviction concerning One God, the theologi¬ 
cal speculations which tended to ol)scure this conviction, and 
the Parsee construction, on the basis of the pure teach nig of 
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Zoroaster, of a religion strongly theisitic and earnestly ethical, 
were the subject of an eighth-day paper by J. J. Modi, and of an 
elaborate essay sent to the Parliament from Bombay by a 
specially authorized expositor, Mr. E. S. D. Bharuchd. 

The Confucian system of China was elaborately presented 
in a paper by Pung Kwang Yu on the third day, and in other 
papers specially presented by him and reproduced in full in 
the report of the papers. The approach to theism made by 
the chiefly ethical, humane, and political teaching of Con¬ 
fucius, was further expounded in a prize essay on Confucian¬ 
ism, by Kung Hsien Ho, which was read on the sixth day. 

The Taoism of China, which had originally a kernel of pure 
theism, but later became almost wholly a worship of spirits, 

r 

was touched upon by Mr. Yu, and by Professor M. S. Terry in 
a sixth-day paper, and was specially expounded in a prize 
essay by one of its disciples. 

The Mohammedan conception of (xod, as infinitely 
removed from man, absolute in power, clothed with every con¬ 
ceivable perfection, requiring a religion of complete submis¬ 
sion, or Islam, and known bv many names, of wliich the first 

and most common is “'Fhe Merciful, 'The Compassionate,” 
was brought out on the fifth day of the Parliament in a paper 

by Dr. George Washburn. Professor J. Ksllin Carpenter on 
the eighth day specially noted Mohammed’s saying: “Every 

nation has a creator of the heavens to which they turn in 
prayer. It is God who turneth them toward it. Hasten then 
emulously after good wheresoever ye be. God will one day 
bring you all together.” On the tenth day, and again on the 
eleventh, the religion of Islam or resignation, submission, 
aspiration to (iod, was expounded and defended by Moham¬ 
med Webb. 

The theology of Judaism was reviewed by Dr. Isaac M. 
Wise on the second day of the Parliament. On the fourth 
day Rabbi fl, Pereira Meiulcs developed and applied the 

ancient Hebrew idea of a God of fatherhood, of mercy, ()f 
reconciliation, a God of creation, of si)irit, of revelation, and 

of eternal life. On the sixth day Rabbi G. Gottfleil set forth 
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tnebasisof the rc*piil)li<' of Clod found in the Mosaic teaching of 
the unity of (lod and the righteousness of the divine will ; 
and Miss Jose})hine Lazarus dealt with the developn^ient of the 
early Hebrew idea of a partisan and cruel tribal god, into the 
sublime ('oineption of the universal and eternal God, the 
ruler of nature and the moral ruler of the universe. In an 
eighth-day paper Professor I). G. Lyon put first of Jewish con¬ 
tributions to civilization the doctrine of one God ruling and 
judging in all the earth. Jewish theism casting off traditional 
limitations to become a universal religion was presented on 
the seventeenth day by Dr. Emil G. Hirsch. The origin of 
two elemental truths about God, the divine immanence and 
the divine transcendence, Professor G. S. Goodspeed, in a 
fifth-day paper, referred to the two dead religions of Assyria 

and Egypt, and on the same day J. A. S. Grant pointed out 
the correspondence with Egyptian ideas of some of the 
elements of Hebrew theism. 

The Christian view of God was formally argued on the 
second day of the Parliament by Rev. Dr. Augustine F. 

Hewitt, by Rev. Dr. Alfred W. Momerie, and by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. Dr. Lyman Abbott on the fourth day presented the 

doctrine of the self-manifestation of God to all souls. On the 

eighth-day Rev. James W. Lee set forth a doctrine of Christ 
the Reason of the universe; Bishop John J. Keane reviewed the 
incarnation idea in history and in Christ; Rev. Julian K. 

Smyth spoke on the incarnation of God in Christ; and Bishop 
T. \J. Dudley elaborately argued the unqualified deity of Christ. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS REPORTED IN REGARD TO 

THE NATURE OF MAN. 


I N a ninth-day paper on “Hinduism,” Svvaini Vivekananda 

set forth the Brahmanical doctrine of man. The human 
soul is eternal and immortal, perfect and infinite, and death 
means only a change from one body to another. The Hindu 
refuses to call men sinners. It is a sin to call man so. They 
are the children of God, divinities on earth, sharers of immor¬ 
tal bliss, free and blest and eternal spirits. The Vedas do not 

proclaim a dreadful combination of unforgiving laws, an end¬ 
less prison of cause and effect, but that the soul is divine, only 
held under bondage of matter, and that perfection will be 
reached when the bond shall be broken. 

The Zhikko Shinto Japanese idea of man, presented in a 
third-day paper by Rev. Reuchi Shibata, represents that every 
child of the Heavenly Deity, whence all things originate, 
comes into the world with a soul separated from the one origi¬ 
nal soul of Deity. 

^In an eleventh-day paper on “Buddha,” by Rev. Zitsuzen 
Ashitsii, the Buddhist view of man was shown bv the statement 
that right after Buddha attained his perfect enlightenment he 
preached that all beings have the same nature and wisdom 
with him. The fundamental principle of Buddha is the mind. 

According to the Jain view, set forth in a fifteenth-dav 
paper by V. A. Gandhi, of Bombay, the first of the nine princi¬ 
ples is soul, the element which knows, thinks, and feels; the 
divine element in the living being. The Jain belief is that 
both soul and matter are eternal and cannot be created. 

According to the Parsee faith, represented in the essay of 

Mr. E. S. D. Bharuchd, sent to the Parliament from Bombay, 
the spiritual and immortal part of man was created before his 

material part. They combine at his birth and separate at his 
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death. The soul, coming from the spiritual world along with 

the several faculties and senses, enters the body formed in 

the womb of thq mother, has its sublunary career, and at death 

returns to the spiritual world. Zoroastrianism, or Parsee faith, 

% 

teaches that God has provided the soul with every kind of aid 
to perform successfully the work given it to do. Among the 
chief aids are knowledge, wisdom, sense, thought, action, free 
will, religious conscience, practical conscience, a guiding spirit 
or good genius, and, above all, the Revealed Religion. In 
the resurrection of the dead and renovation of the world, when 

the whole creation is to start afresh, all souls will be furnished 
with new bodies for a future life of ineffable bliss. 

The third'day paper of Pung Kwang Yu, on “Confucian¬ 
ism,” presented the great sage of China as saying that man is 
the product of heaven and earth, the heart of heaven and 
earth ; that humanity is the natural faculty and the character¬ 
istic of man; that the innate qualities of the soul are human¬ 
ity, rectitude, propriety, understanding, and truthfulness, and 
that love is the controlling emotion of man. There are also 

essential imperfections in the constitution of man,.due to the 
fact that the organizations which different individuals have 
received from the earth are very diverse in character. 

In a third day paper on “Man from a Catholic Point of 
View,” Rev. Dr. Wm. Byrne stated as the Catholic idea that 

man is a being instinctively supernatural in his capacities and 
powers, that intellect and will and the immortality of the soul 
are the three natural endowments which constitute the image 
of God in man, and that these elements of his nature deter¬ 
mine his destiny, union with God. Dr. Moxom set forth the 
argument for man’s immortality. 


f 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE IMPORTANCE OF 

RELIGION. 

I N a second day paper M. N. DVivedi expounded religion 
according to Hinduism as consisting essentially in a rational 
demonstration of the universe, serving as the basis of a practi¬ 
cal system of ethical rules ; a philosophic explanation of the 
cosmos, which shows at once the why and wherefore of exist¬ 
ence, provides the foundation of natural ethics, and by showing 
to man the highest ideal of happiness realizable, supplies the 
means of satisfying the emotional part of our nature. 

A Christian observer’s view of the general character of 
religion among the Hindus, its keen and pathetic search after 
a salvatic*! to be wrought by man, its faith in man’s likeness to 
the Divine, and its hope of reunion with the source of all 
being, was set forth in a third-day paper by the Rev. T. E. 
Slater. 

On the ninth day the Hindu monk and scholar, Swaini 
Vivekananda, dealt specially and at length with Hinduism as a 
religion, setting forth its faith in the absolute supernatural 
character of Vedic revelation, its hope in God as manifested to 
man in spiritual experience, its pursuit of union with God and 
of perfection through such union, and the breadth of human 
sympathy created by its faith in God. 

The Buddhist sense of religion, its nature and importance 
as a way of life, and the emphasis it puts upon ethics and 
humanity, H. Dharmapala set forth in an eighth-day paper; 
and again, on the sixteenth day, Mr. Dharmapala expounded 
those principles of Buddhism which create a peculiar contrast 

with Christianity, and enforce the law of inevitable results 
(Karma), instead of permitting man to seek easy deliverance 
through an externally provided redemption. 

In an eleventh-day paper Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitsu portrayed 
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the universalism of lUiddha's teaching, its profound hiiinaiiity, 
and its two stages, of enlighteniiient of the intellect and eleva¬ 
tion to Buddhahood. 

A paper of the sixth day by B. Yatsiibiichi, of Japan, pre¬ 
sented Buddhism as a religion aiming to turn men from the 

incomplete world of popular superstition to the complete 

enlightenment of the world of truth. 

Another Japanese Buddhist, Shakii Soyen, set forth on the 
eighth day the demands of Buddha’s way of salvation for 
honesty, humanity, justice, and kindness, as conditions of 
eternal weal and security against eternal woe; and on the six¬ 
teenth day Hori Toki, also of Japan, expounded the two-fold 
])urpose of Buddhist religion, to teach the truth of doctrine and 
to guide the goodness and righteousness of mankind, and 
Buddha’s broad liberality towards all faiths as varying guises 
of universal truth. 

The Japanese representative of Shintoism of the Zhikko 
type, Rev. Reuchi Shibata, explained in a third-da}^aper the 
limitation of their religion to respect for the present world and 
its practical works rather than any future world, and its atten¬ 
tion to public interests and prayers for the long life of the 
emperor. 

The Jain faith was expounded on the fifteenth day by 
V. A. Gandhi, as giving religion a wholly ethical turn, in view 
of the eight Karinas, or varieties of Karmon (inevitable result) 
which follow the law of cause and effect. . 

The Parsee view of the nature and significance of religion, 
as set forth in the essay by E. S. D. Bharuchll, of Bombay, 
turns on the assumption that the soul can be saved only by 
success in the battle of life, that no such thing as vicarious sal¬ 
vation is possible, and that the aids given by God for struggle 
and conquest are ample and sure for every faithful soul. 

The Confucian idea of the nature and importance of relig¬ 
ion, as expounded in an elaborate third-day paper by Pung 
Kwang Yu, begins with accepting as fixed and irremediable 
the innate imperfections of the human species, and proposes 
the mending of imperfection by means of intellectual pursuits, 
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!)V abiding in virtue, by following the dictates of humanity, by 
subduing anger, and by restraining the appetites. 

The prize essay on Confucianism, by Kung Hsien Ho, of 
Shanghai, preseiited on the fifth day, pointed out as the foun¬ 
dation the principle of respect for the will of heaven, fear of 
disobeying heaven’s will, and the universal practice of wisdom, 
with regard for all people under heaven as members of one 

famiiv. 

The Mohammedan conception of religion, with its root in 
confession of one God and loyalty to Mohammed as the 
prophet of God and author of a divine revelation, was brought 
out on the fifth day of the Parliament in a paper by Dr. George 
Washburn. In a tenth-day paper Mohammed Webb explained 
the special character oi Isldpn, the sum and substance of Mo¬ 
hammedan religion towards God, as signifying resignation, 
submission, aspiration to God, with deep faith in his mercy and 
compassion, and with the broad application of the conscious¬ 
ness of God, not only in frequent stated prayer,but in conduct 
and discipline of the most exemj)lary character. 

The Christian view of religion as a necessity of human 
nature was urged in a third-day paper by Dr. Wm. Byrne. In 
another third-day paper. Father Walter Elliott found the end 

and office of religion to consist in directing the aspirations of 

the soul toward an infinite good and securing for it a perfect 
fruition. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a fourth-day paper, expounded 

religion as a development out of the nature of man, rooted in 

such a perception of the infinite as tends to elevation of char¬ 
acter and direction in right wavs of conduct and life. In a 

sixth-day paper, Rev. T. T. Munger urged religion as a broad 
revelation in literature, tending to modify our Christianity by 
correction of its mistakes and perversions, and development in 
the direction of its universality. The theory of the Christian 
religion as finding its starting point in certain historical 

events, was presented in an eighth-day paper by Dr. George 
P. Fisher, and that which identifies Christianity with Christ 
himself was set forth on the same day by Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHAT SCHOLARSHIP HAD TO SAY ON THE VARIOUS 

SYSTEMS OF RELIGION. 

T he dead religions of mankind, treated on the fifth day by 

Professor G. S. Goodspeed, are the prehistoric, the more 
ancient Semitic, the Egyptian, the Celtic heathen, the Teutonic 
heathen, the Greek, and the Reman. Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
on the twelfth day dealt with North American Indian ideas. In 
the scientific section, on the third day, African ideas were set 
forth by Rev. B F. Kidder; New Hebrides traditions by Rev. 

John G. Paton ; and primitive culture views of man by Professor 
L. Marrillier. The study of all religions was treated on the fifth 
day by Professor C. P. Tiele, by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, and 
by Mgr. C. D. D’Harlez. The sympathy of religions was 
expounded on the eighth day by Col. T. W. Higginson. J. A. 
S. Grant presented ancient Egyptian religion on the fifth da3^ 
The Brahman system was treated on the second day by 
Rev. M. Phillips and by M. N. D'vivedi. On the seventh day 
Mr. Nagarkar dealt with the social aspects of the Hindu system. 
Its religious faith was especially expounded on the ninth day by 
Swami Vivekananda. The theistic new departure known as 

the Brahmo-Somaj was Mr. Mozoomdar’s subject on the third 
day, and Mr. Nagarkar’s on the fifteenth day. Hindu thought 
in contact with Christian, Rev. R. A. Hume treated on the 
sixteenth day. The Jain Hindu theory was expounded on the 
fifteenth day by V. A. Gandhi. 

The Buddhist system was the subject, on the third day, of 
a paper by Z. Noguchi, and again in its relation with Christi¬ 
anity of a paper by K. R. M. Hirai. H. Toki spoke on Jap¬ 
anese Buddhism, on the fourth day, and a paper by Prince 
Chandradat on that of Siam was presented on the fifth day. 
On the sixth day a paper by B. Yatsubuchi set forth some 
aspects of Buddhism, and on the eighth day Shaku Soyen 
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expounded Buddha’s law of cause and effect. The services of 
Buddha to mankind were recounted by H. Dhannapala on the 
eighth day; Buddha’s place in the system by Rev. Z. Ashitsu 
on the eleventh day; and the benefit to Japan of Buddhism by 
H. Toki on the sixteenth day. On the same day H. Dharma- 
pala treated of Buddhism in comparison with Christianity; and 
Shaku Soyen applied it to promotion of universal peace. 

The system of the Zhikko sect of Shintoism was expounded 
in a third-day paper by Rev. Reuchi Shibata. 

The Parsee system was the subject, on the third day, of a 
paper by J. J. Modi; and was again treated at length in a 
special essay sent from Bombay by E. S. D. Bharucha. 

The Confucian system was set forth on the third day by 

# 

Pung Kwang Yu, and again on the fifth day in a prize essay 

by Kung Hsien Ho, and in a paper by Dr. Ernest Faber. Some 
account of Chinese worshij) was given by Prof. Isaac T. Head¬ 
land on the tenth day, and on the thirteenth day Dr. \V. A. P. 
Martin presented America’s duty to China. 

'J'he Mohammedan system was dealt with on the fifth 


day by Dr. George Washburn, in resjiect especially of its 
points of contact or of contrast with Christianity; and was 
expounded by Mohammed Webb on the tenth day, and again 


on the eleventh. 


Koran 


The Hebrew system was dealt with on tin second day by 

Dr. Isaac M. Wise; on the third day by Dr. K. Kohler; on 
the fourth day by Rabbi H. V. Mendes ; and on the sixth day 
bv Rabbi (b Gottheil, bv Dr. A. Kohut, and by Miss Lazarus. 
On the eighth da}\ Professor D. G. Lyon spoke on the con¬ 
tributions of Judaism to civilization ; on the tenth day. Miss 
H. Szold treated of woman and Judaism ; and on the thir¬ 
teenth day Rabbi 1 f. Berkowitz of social questions under 
Judaism. 

riie Christian system in respect of (]od was expounded on 
tlie second day by Dr. .\. F. Hewitt, Dr. A. W. Momerie, and 
Mr. W. T. H arris; and in respect of man, on the third day, by 

Dr. Win. Byrne. Greek Christianity was treated, also on the 
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third day by Archbishop Latas; and on the same day Father 
Elliott expounded the supreme office of Christianity. On the 
fourth day, Cardinal Gibbons dealt with the benefits of religion 
to man ; Dr. Lyman Abbott pointed out its essential necessity 
to all men; and Joseph Cook urged the exclusive claims of 
the evangelical system of redemption. On the sixth day, Dr. 

C. A. Briggs dealt with the inspiration of the Christian Script¬ 
ures ; Dr. T. T. Munger considered Christianity as set forth in 
literature ; and Mgr. Seton presented the Catholic view of the 
Bible. On the eighth day, Rev. J. W. Lee spoke of the place 
of Christ in Christianity ; Bishop Keane treated of incarnation 

as a Christian theme; Rev. J. K. Smyth presented the New 

Church view of Christ ; and Bishop W. Dudley argued for 
faith in Christ as God incarnate. On the tenth day, Chris¬ 
tianity in Japan was considered by H. Kozaki ; and Christian 
redemption was expounded by Dr. D. J. Kennedy. Christian 
missions were reviewed on the twelfth day. On tlie fourteenth 
day, Christianity and America received consideration in 


addresses by Prof. T. O’Ciorman and Dr. 1). J. Burrell; Rev. 
G. F. Pentecost reviewed the pre.sent Christian outlook ; and 
Dr. H. K. Carroll reported the comparative statistics of vari¬ 
ous systems. On the fifteenth day the position of the Angli¬ 
can Church was explained by Prof. T\ Richey; the need 
of unity in Christian work was set fortli by Rev. G. T. 
Candlin ; Christian reunion was treated by Dr. Phifip 

Schaff; the relations between denominations was considered 

by Rev. B. L. Whitman ; the <'laim.s of Bible orthodoxy were 
urged by Dr. Luther F. Townsend ; the Free Baptist views 

were expounded by Prof. J. A. Howe; and Rev. F. E. Clark 
reviewed Christian prospects throughout the world. On the 
sixteenth day, Professor W. C. Wilkinson presented the exclu¬ 
sive claims of Christian redemption ; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presented in reply the broad humanitarian view of Christian¬ 
ity; Rev. J. .S. Dennis reviewed the points of faith urged upon 


all religions by C’hristianity; Rev. G. Bonet-Maury spoke of 

the Christian situation in France; and Christianity in Japan 


was again considered by Nobuta Kishimoto. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INTERESTING ACCOUNTS OF THE SACRED BOOKS 

OF THE WORLD. 


T he Veda of Hinduism, of which M. N. D’vivedi of Bom¬ 
bay spoke in a second-day paper, does not mean simply, 
as Western scholars have often assumed, the earliest Vedic 
books, which are four in number, and are the origin of all that 
came later, but always includes to the Hindu scholar and to 
Hindu believers the extensive later growth of sacred literature, 
such as the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, the former serv¬ 
ing to explain and direct ritualistic use of the earliest Vedic 
texts, and the latter bringing out the philosophy implied by 
those texts. 

Mr. Mozoomdar, speaking on the third day for the Brahmo- 
Somaj, or Society of Worshipers of (iod, of India, stated that 
in 1861 they published a book for the reading of scripture 
lessons, the matter of which consisted of choice selections 
from all scriptures, thus carrying out the principle of the unity 
of prophecy and harmony of faiths. 

In a fifth-day paper Dr. George Washburn stated in regard 
to the Koran, or Ibble of Mohammedanism, that it claimed to 


be a new and perfect revelation of the will of God ; that such 
was its comprehensive place and conclusive authority, that 
from the time of the Prophet’s death to this day no Moslem 
has appealed to the ancient traditions of Arabia, or to the 
Jewish or Christian scriptures as the ground of his faith; and 
that every orthodox Moslem regards Islam as a separate, dis¬ 
tinct, and absolutely exclusive religion, even while he knovv.s 
that Mohammed admitted that both Jewish and Christian 

scriptures were the Word of (iod. 

In a sixth-day paper Dr. C. A. Briggs said that all the 


great historic religions have sacred books which are regarded 


by the disciples of these religions as the inspired Word of 
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God; that the Holy Scriptures of the Christian church have 
reached through their intrinsic excellence exceptional control 
of a very large portion of our race; and that comparison of the 
Christian Bible with other Bibles of other faiths will show that 
these are as torches,in the night, while the Christian Bible is 
as the sun giving full day to the world. 

In another sixth-day paper Rabbi G. Gottheil recalled how 
for two centuries, the first two centuries of the Christian era, 
no other Bible was known but the Old Testament, while fol¬ 
lowing this Dr. T. T. Munger declared that Christ stood upon 
the Hebrew scriptures, not as an authoritative guide in relig¬ 
ion, but as illustrative of truth, as valuable for their inspiring 
quality, and as full of signs of more truth and fuller grace. 
His relation to them was literary and critical. On the twelfth 
day Joseph Cook spoke on Columnar Truths of Scripture, 
presenting the moderate Evangelical view. 

In a fourth paper of the sixth day the strict Catholic doc¬ 
trine of the Bible as God’s written Word, coming directly from 
God and in the hands of the church for authoritative use, was 
presented by Mgr. Seton, with an explanation of the nature of 
inspiration and of the position of the Vulgate version as the 
only one known to Catholics as authentic. 

The paper of Professor M. S. Terry, also on the sixth day, 
passed in review the whole roll of the sacred books of the 
world. It noted the interest of recently discovered Akkadian 
or early Chaldean hymns and of Babylonian penitential psalms; 
remarked on the Toa-teh-king, the obscure sacred book of 
Taoism, which yet has hints of a deep theism ; and reproduced 
remarkable hymns from the Veda, the oldest of the Bibles of 
mankind* Of the scriptures of Buddhism it related that they 
consist of three collections, known as the Tripitaka or three 
baskets; one of them preserving the discourses of Buddha, 
another treating of doctrines and metaphysics, and the third 
devoted to ethics and discipline. The sacred books of Con¬ 
fucianism Professor Terry described as embracing the five 
King and the four Shu. The word King means a web of cloth, 

or the warp which keeps the thread in place. It is aj^plicd to 
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the most ancient books of the nation to indicate a sort of 

I 

canonical authority. The King only are from Confucius, and 
of these the Shu King, a book of history, and the Shih King 
a book of poetry, are of the most importance. The Shu King 
relates to a period extending over seventeen centuries, from 
about 2357 B.C. to 627 B.C., and is believed to be the oldest 
portion of the Chinese Bible. It consists of ballads .relating 
to events of national history, and of songs and hymns to be 
sung on great , stale occasions. The four Shu of the Chinese 

classics are the works of disciples of Confucius, and they do 
not hold the same rank and authority as the five King of the 
Master himself. Of Parsee scripture Professor Terry said that 
few remains of antiquity are . of much greater interest to the 
student of history and religion than the Avest_a, the Bible of 

Zoroaster. The entire collection now existing but imperfectly 

represents what was once one of the greatest faiths of mankind. 
An eminent authority has said that “ there has been no other 
great belief that has ever left such poor and meager monuments 
of its past splendor.** The Mohammedan Bible, Professor Terry 
said, is a comparatively modern book. It is a question whether 
its author ever learned to read or write. He dictated his reve¬ 
lations to his disciples, and they wrote them on date leaves, 
bits of parchment, tablets of white stone and shoulder-blades 

of sheep. After the prophet’s death the different fragments 

were collected and arranged according to the length of the 
chapters, beginning with the longest and ending with the 
shortest. As a volume of sacred literature the Koran is 
deficient in those elements of originality and independence 
which are noticeable in the sacred books of the other great 

religions of the world. Its crowning glory is its glowing 
Arabic diction. Mohammed himself insisted that the marvel¬ 
ous excellence of his book was a standing proof of its super¬ 
human origin. “If men and genii,** said he, “ united them¬ 
selves together to bring the like of the Koran they could not 
bring the like though they should back each other up.** 

Of Christian scriptures Professor Terry remarked that the 
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pels and epistles a peculiar literature, but that, as a body of 
rich and varied literature, these writings are surpassed by the 
scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Rev. Z. Ashitsu, in an eleventh.-day paper on Buddha, said 
that after Buddha’s departure from this world, two disciples 
collected the dictations of his teaching. The Buddha’s book, 

which thus appeared, was entitled, “The Three Stores of 
Hinayana,” which means three different classes of doctrine, 
Kyo, or Principle, Ritsu, or Law, and Ron, or Argument. 
Kyo (Sanscrit, Sutra) means permanent, and designates the 
principle which is the origin of the law of the Buddhist. 
Ritsu (Sanscrit, Vini), means a law or commandment, and 
designates the commandments founded by Buddha to stop 
human evils. Ron (Sanscrit, Abidarma) means argument or 
discussion, and designates the arguments or discussions written 
by his disciples or followers. 

The essay on the Zoroastrian or Parsee religion, written 

for the Parliament by E. S. D. Bharuch^, of Bombay, gave 
an accurate, authoritative account of the Zoroastrian Holy 
Scriptures now extant. They are called the Avesta, or Text 
— commonly the Zend-Avesta, Zend meaning commentary. 
The language in which they were written is very nearly 
akin to the Vedic Sanskrit. The work seems to be a col¬ 
lection of writings composed by several hands at different 
times, in more than one dialect of the language, and to 
have been arranged in their present form in later times, 
chiefly for liturgical purposes. Two distinct groups of writ¬ 
ings are clearly discernible, (i) a group of “Gathas,” songs 
or psalms, composed by Zoroaster himself, and embodying 
his sayings, teachings, notes of sermons or of experiences; 
and (2) all the rest of the collection. The theory long held 
was that all parts of the Avesta were from Heaven through the 
Prophet, or were at least all alike composed by him. Research 
has made clear that the five Gathas only are genuine compo¬ 
sitions of Zoroaster, and that all the rest are compositions of 
other high priests in more or less later times after the death 
of the Prophet. As it has cpme to us the. Avesta is divided 
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mio llu* ViiMiii, the \ is|)ai\Kl, the \ eiuluKui, and the kh<)i(Ii*h- 
A\estci, and the work shows priestly hands jnittini; to priestly 

use the orii^inal Zoroastruiii rex elation. 'I’he Vasiui is a book, 
in sevcntv-txvo chapters, of liturgical compositions, into which 
the five Gathus have been wrought. -The Visparad is a priestly 
book of invocations, in twenty-three chapters, designed for 
iiu orporation in the Vasna during recitation of the liturgy. 
The Vendidad is a collection of laws against the (hexas, in 
txventy fargards, or chapters. Much of it relates to purifica¬ 
tion, e\|)iation, and punishments. The Khordeh-Avesta is 
the smaller or inferior Holy 'Fext, (ontaining several kinds of 

pieces, as txxentv-txx'o yashts. tir inxo(‘ations ot holy Ijeings, 
five nxaeshes, .si\ »due:ans and some others. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT RELIGION HAS WROUGHT IN THE FAMILY LIFE. 


T HFL efforts of the more advanced members of the Brahmo- 

Somaj of India to improve the conditions of Hindu fam¬ 
ily life were related by Mr. Mozoomdar in a third-day speech, 
and the success of these efforts in taking off the terrible bur¬ 
dens of youthful widowhood, in putting a stop to the burning 

of widows out of respec t to dead husbands, and in removing to 
some extent caste restrictions upon marriage. 

The Confucian principles applying to family life were 
touched upon by Pung Kwang Yu in a third-day paper. 
Filial duty lies at the foundation of humanity in the teaching 

of the great sage of China. T'he recognition of the relation of 
husband and wife is the first step in the cultivation and devel¬ 
opment of humanity. Rules of propriety for marriage, for the 
sphere of woman, for the education of youth, and for the reg¬ 
ulation of the family, were among the elements of instruction 
and of self-education on which Confucius laid special stress. 

The paper of Cardinal (ribbons, on the fourth day, touched 
upon the care of family life wdiich Catholic Christianity has 
alway.s secured by its doctrine of the sanctity of marriage, the 
sanctity of infant life, and the protection, shelter, respect, and 
honor due to woman. 

The fifth-day paper of a Siamese Buddhist remarked on the 
duties of a man toward his wife and family as Buddha himself 
preached upon these to his lay disciples. The good man is 
characterized by seven (Qualities. He should not be loaded 
with faults, should be free from laziness, should not boast of his 
knowledge, should be truthful, and benevolent, and content, 

I 

and should aspire ,to all that is useful. A husband should 
honor his wife, never insult her, never displease her, make her 
mistress of the house, and provide for her. On her part a 
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wife ought to be cheerful toward him when he works, entertain 

his friends, care for his dependents, never do anything he 
docs not wish, lake good care of the wealth he has accum¬ 
ulated, and not be idle, but always cheerful when at work her¬ 
self. Parents are to help their children _by preventing them 
from doing sinful acts, by guiding them in the paths of virtue, 
by educating them, by providing them with husbands or wives 
suitable to them, and by leaving them legacies. Parents in 
old age expect their children to take care of them, to do all 

their work and business, to maintain the household, and after 
death to do honor to their remains by being charitable. 

In an eleventh-day paper on women in India, Miss Jeanne 
Sorabji corrected the current view that family life in India, 
because of the seclusion of women, involves their ignorance 

and inferiority. All the many voices of India declare that 
elevation and improvement mark the condition of women, 
even behind the bars of traditional seclusion. The nobly- 
born ladies who shrink from contact with the world, do not 
lack thirst for knowledge, and but for custom they would 
gladly emerge from seclusion. They make perfect business 
women, and manage affairs of state even with distinction. 
The customary seclusion is melting away. In many directions 

Indian women are beginning to attain to places of public 
influence and distinction. 

From a religious point of view, the education of children 

is a great question with the Parsees. It is a spiritual duty of 

all Zoroastrian parents, not only of benefit to the children 
themselves, but enhancing the meritoriousness of parents, so far 

as it bears fruit in the good acts and right lives of the chil¬ 
dren. Home education with parents, especially the mother, 
until seven years of age is the rule. At the age of seven, 

after some religious instruction, the child is invested with the 
Sudreh and Kusti,—the sacred shirt and thread,—a ceremony 
of the character of a confirmation. The Parsee may wear 

whatever outward dress his circumstances suggest, but under it 
he must always have the shirt and the thread as symbols full 
of meaning and serving as perpetual monitors. Several times 
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it day, saying a short j)rayer each time, he must untie and tie 
again the thread which was put upon him in childhood. Edu¬ 
cation of Parsee children includes girls equally with boys, and 
insists upon physical education not less than mental and moral. 
The health of the body is considered as the first requisite for 
the health of the soul, and in all prayer for blessings strength 
of body has a first place. The Parsee youth are taught per¬ 
fect discipline, obedience to parents, obedience to teachers, 
affectionate and submissive obedience, — obedience also to 


elders and to government. A Parsee mother prays that she 
may have a son who can take part in the councils of their com¬ 
munity and in public government. The wife, according to 
Parsee ideas, holds a very high place. The Parsee scriptures 
put women on a level with men, and the great respect shown 
to the female sex has played a large part in the unusual eleva¬ 
tion of Parsee life and culture. Marriage is highly esteemed. 
Of three chief forms of benefaction which are enjoined, next 
to helping the poor is put assistance to a man to marry, and 
then giving education to those in search of it. A husband 

should be wise, 'intelligent, and educated ; a wife wise and 
educated, modest and courteous, obedient and chaste. Better 


even than saying her required prayers three times a day, is the 
wife’s expression to her husband, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, of her desire to be one with him in thoughts, words, 
and deeds ; to sympathize with him in all his noble aspira¬ 
tions, pursuits, and desires. The Parsee scriptures expressly 
advise marriage as better for happiness, for physical and men¬ 
tal health, and for virtue and religion, than single life, and to 
help others to marry is a very meritorious form of charity. A 
sacred Gatha text says to brides and bridegrooms : “ May you 
two enjoy the life of good mind by following the laws of 
religion. Let each one of you clothe the other with right¬ 
eousness, because then assuredly there will be a happy life 
for you.” 

In Japan, as stated on the sixteenth day by N. Kishimoto, 

the Confucian system is accepted, not as a religious system, but 

as a system of social and family morals enjoining obedience to 
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parents and loyalty to rulers. In this a.spect Confueianisiii has 
had, and still has, a strong hold among the higher and well- 
educated ejasses. 

Professor M. J. Wade, in a seventh day paper, presented 
the Catholic view of marriage as a sacrament, the wrong to 
both religion and family life of divorce as permitted by state 
laws, and the need in particular of more stringent laws secur¬ 
ing the proper support of the wife and family. On the same 
day Brother Azarias argued the extreme importance of the 
religious education of children. In a twelfth-day paper Rev. 
Olympia Brown especially urged the liope of the race in better 

motherhood. Miss Frances E. Willard, in a fifteenth-day 

paper, urged the claims of .social purity, the dependence of 
social health upon pure homes, and the urgency of the appeal 
to men to be as spotle.ss as they expect women to be. 


“ There is now, and there has existed for a long time, a bond of mental 

and spiritual athnity between the leaders of religious thought in Sweden 
and the United States of America. 'I'he grand principles which are the 
foundations upon which the gieal international Congress hopes to build the 
everla.sting temple of religious truth, have been all proclaimed to the world 
by famous sages in Sweden. They are in our days, the war-cry of tho.se 

‘worshippers of God and lovers of human progress’ (to u.se the words of 
our respected president, Mr. Bonney) in Sw'eden, who do battle, with unre¬ 
lenting energy, against an earth-bound, superficial, grossly un.scientific 
atheism and materialism, which makes it.self sometimes the mouthpiece of 
a teaching of immorality most vile and pernicious. 

“These principles are religious freedom, universal brotherhood of man, 
tolerance, unity of God, Christ as the Savior of mankind. All these lofty 
ideas have been and are the watchwords of the leaders and representative , 
men in my own country. The heroes of Swedish science and literature- - 
men such as the immortal Linnaeus, Swedenborg. Berzelius, Agardh, Geijer, 
Tegner, Wallin, Bostiom, V’^iktor Rydberg, and maivy others —have all 
joined in the strain that was struck on the lyre of the grand bard of modern 
England, Alfred 'I'ennyson: 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be ! 

“ ‘ In this sign you will conquer! * Such is the conviction of the truly 
great ones and the best in Sweden as well as in America.” 

Dr. Carl Von Bergen, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ELOQUENT ADDRESSES ON THE CHIEF RELIGIOUS LEAD¬ 
ERS OF MANKIND. 

T he Shintoism of Japan, its oldest religion, and in its tra¬ 
ditional form representing in one the primitive totem 
worship, nature worship, and ance.stor worship of the Japanese, 
never had an individual originator, but points to a mythical 
divine ancestry for its representative objects of historical 

reverence. 

The Zhikko sect of Shintoism of Japan, represented on 
the third day by Rev. Reuchi Shibata, reveres as its founder 
Hasegawa Kakugyo, who was born in 1541, A.D., entered 
upon pilgrimages of search for truth in his i8th year, became 

specially inspired through prayers at the sacred mount P'uji, 
and up to his death in his io6th year, carried on the creation 
of a new .sect, and the propagation all over Japan of a creed, 
the essence of which is the practical realization of good teach¬ 
ing, the improvement of the present life, and the care of pub¬ 
lic interests. 

In regard to Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, Dr. 
George Washburn, in a fifth-day paper, said that the Moslem 

world accepts him, as Christians do Christ, as the ideal man ; 

that while the question of his character is a difficult one, the 
facts create the impression that from first to last he sincerely 

and honestly believed himself to be a siipernaturally inspired 
prophet of God ; that he was certainly one of the most remark¬ 
able men that the world has ever seen ; that whatever may 
have been his real character, he is known to Moslems chiefly 
through the traditions of his life and word ; and that these, 
taken as a whole, present to us a totally different man from the 

Christ of the gospels. The Moslem code of morals commands 

# 

and forbids essentially the same thing asAhe Christian ; but 
the Moslem traditions report things in the life and sayings of 
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the Prophet, iiiaviy of which are altogether inconsistent with 
Christian morality, and which suggest that many violations of 
morality are at least excusable. 

In a sixth-day paper Prof. M. S. Terry said that Confucius 
was not the founder of the Religion which is associated with 
his name ; that he claimed merely to have studied deeply into 
antiquity and to be a teacher of the records and worship of the 
past. Confucius is reported to have said : “ When I was 

fifteen years old I longed for wisdom ; at thirty my mind was 
fixed in pursuit of it; at forty I saw certain principles clearly ; 
at fifty I understood the rule given by heaven ; at sixty every¬ 
thing I heard I easily understood ; and at seventy the desires 
of mv heart no longer transgressed the law.” 

A sixth-day paper by H. Yatsubuchi of Japan set forth 
“ Buddha Shakyamuni ” as a typical perfect man, who taught 
a system of perfect truth. When wisdom and humanity are 
attained thoroughly by one he may be called Buddha. The 
word has three meanings—self-comprehension, to let others 
comprehend, and perfect comprehension. In Buddhism we 
have Buddha as our Saviour, the spirit incarnate of perfect self- 
sacrifice and divine compassion, and the embodiment of all 
that is pure and good. Buddha was not a creator and had no 
power to destroy the law of the universe, but he had the power 
of knowledge. He suppressed the craving and passions of his 
mind until he could reach no higher moral and spiritual plane. 

The only difference between Buddha and all other beings is in 

point of supreme enlightenment. Nirvana Sutra teaches us 
that all beings have the nature of Buddhahood. If one does 
not neglect to purify his mind and increase his power of relig¬ 
ion, he may take in the spiritual world and have cognizance of 
the past, present, and future in his mind. The complete doc¬ 
trines of Buddha he spent fifty years in elaborating, and they 
were preached precisely and carefully. Buddha considered it 
best to preach according to the spiritual needs of his hearers. 
We are not allowed to censure other sects, because the teaching 
of each guides us all to the same place at last. 

The Buddhist Dharmapala recalled in a six.teenth-day 
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paper the very recent lestiiiiony of Sir VV. W. Hunter that the 
secret of Buddha’s success was the extent to which he brought 
spiritual deliverance to the people, preaching that salvation 
was equally open to all men, that for high and low alike it 
must be earned by conduct, not by propitiation through priests 
or mediator, and that to every being the way is open of escap¬ 
ing, by suppression of desire and casting away of selfishness, 
from the misery and sorrow planted in our existence through 
the inevitable result (Karma) of acts in the past of which the 
heritage reaches us. Some teachings of Buddha which reveal 
how noble and beautiful his spirit and. life were, and which 
enable us to understand how his doctrine was quickened into 
a popular religion, were cited by Mr. Dharmapala, in compari¬ 
son with like words of Christ in the gospels. 

On the fifth day Rabbi Gottheil gave an impressive address 

on the greatness and influence of Moses. 


The Historic Christ was the theme of a great address by 
Bishop Dudley on the eighth day. He set forth the evan¬ 
gelic teaching with regard to Christ’s person, and declared 
that there is more evidence for the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
than for any other event in the history of mankind. 'Phe 
references to Christ’s person, work and teaching made in the 
Parliament were almost numberless. 'Phese will be fully indi¬ 
cated in the Index. 


“ The position of the Bible in the Parliament was suggestive. 'I'he 
Bible is not religion or God. It is the helper toward God, the interpreter 
and handmaid of religion. Phey utterly misconceive its purpose and mis¬ 
place it w’ho would exalt it into any higher position. In the presence of the 
fact of religion which filled the horizon of the Parliament the Bible took its 
rightful place. It was not recognized as “ the religion of Protestants to 
use the words of the motto of a century or so ago. The old method of bol¬ 
stering up the argument l)y biblical proof-texts was seldom resorted to. This 
seeing of religious truths and phenomena in their natural and right relations 

was one of the greatest achievements of the Parliament, and in no other 

respect was this rectiscopic energy more active than in defining the position 
and use of the Scriptures.’*— S. Goodsteed in “ The Biblical World:' 



CHAPTER IX. 

REPORT OF THE CONNECTION OF RELIGION WITH THE 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


I N a fifth-day paper Dr. George Washburn recalled how 

science and philosophy, from the eighth to the thirteenth 

centuries, flourished at Bagdad and Cordova, under Moslem 
rule, while darkness reigned in Europe; not, however, under 
Arab or orthodox Mohammedan scholars and thinkers, but 
under Jews, using Moslem auspices and enjoying the favor of 
princes whose Moslem orthodoxy was very uncertain. 

On the ninth day Prof. Max Miiller, whose learning and 
reasoning have thrown much light upon the "science of re¬ 
ligion, expressed in a paper sent to the Parliament his con¬ 
viction that all religions are natural, that there was a purpose 
in the ancient religions and philosophies of the world, that 
Christianity was built upon these, from materials, as to its form 

and substance, furnished by them, was in fact a synthesis of 
the best thoughts of the past, as they had been slowly elabor¬ 
ated by the leading peoples of the human race, the Aryan and 
the Semitic. 

The place of man in nature, according to science, was dis¬ 
cussed in a ninth-day paper by Prof. A. B. Bruce. So far from 

hesitating to accept evolution, we may say that making man 
out and out the child of evolution—not his bodily organization 
only, but the whole man, mind as well as body—has advant- 
ages, rather than the contrary, for the cause of Theism. If the 
process of evolution has been the absolutel}^ universal mother 
of creation, whereof man in his entire being is the highest and 
final product — reason and conscience, soul as well as body, hav¬ 
ing resulted from evolution -we gain a point of view at which 

we naturally claim that design must have arranged such a move¬ 
ment of long-desc ended, far-reaching, and marvelously effect¬ 
ive forces of nature. And under evolution we are bound to 
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coosider our ideals imperfect, and much more our attainments, 
and to frankly accept a law of change and advance. The pre¬ 
sumption is in favor of those who are in advance of colnmon 

opinion, who come out from churches, and move forward from 
creeds, to fulfill the law of cohstant unfolding and evolution, 
iin^il, in spite of all changes, we all come unto a perfect man, 

Christ Jesus. 

Sir William Dawson, in an eleventh-day paper, summarized 
the conclusions of science which bear upon religion, showing 
that they involve no necessary hostility to the doctrines of 
religion, and that for the most part the notable men of science 
have been men of faith and piety. 

The eleventh - day paper of H. Dharmapala remarked 

especially upon the teachings of Buddha on evolution. They 

are clear and expansive. The most advanced conception of 

modern science has not gone beyond the generalized idea of 

Buddha, that the entire knowable universe is one undivided 

whole, both the phenomena of nature and those of human 

« 

nature and human life lying under one grand law of ihe devel¬ 
opment of all things. 



MANl'APA PAVILION IN THE ARUNA RAJAWARARAMA TKMPLK, 

BANKOK, SIAM. 







CHAPTER X. 


WHAT THE VARIOUS FAITHS HAD TO SAY OF RELIGION 

IN ITS RELATION TO MORALS. 


T he Parsee faith, set forth on the third-day by J. J. Modi, 

gives as a definition of morality, “ Purity is the best 
thing for man after birth.” It means by purity righteousness 
of conduct and life. It makes such purity or righteousness 
identical with piety, which is not sentiment toward, but prac¬ 
tical obeying of, the comiiiands of Deity. To give a short 
definition of piety it says that “ The preservation of good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds is piety.” The 
promise of a pious and moral life here and of safe passage 
through the gates of heaven is in practice according to this 
three-fold rule, “ Think of nothing but the truth, speak of 
nothing but the truth, and do nothing but what is proper.” 
Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds alone will be 
our intercessors and open to us the gates of Paradise. By 
these we practice honesty, charity, and truthfulness, and are 
considered to walk in the path of. God. The sacred fire of 
the Parsees, prepared by ways supposed to get it in an 
essentially pure form, is carefully and elaborately represented 
as a symbol, under various aspects, of piety, purity, charity, 
humility, and brc^herhood. 

The Jewish code of ethics was dealt with in a fourth-day 
paper by Rabbi Pereira Mendes. It commanded perfection 
like that of God, laid down the golden rule of equal love to 
alllnen, enjoined tenderness to the brute creation, kindness to 
servants, equality of aliens, justice to the employed, righteous- 
ne.ss in all conduct and faithfulness in every relation of life. 


In a fifth-day paper Dr. George Washburn remarked on the 


ethics of Mohammedanism, that the Moslem i:ode of morals is 


much nearer the Christian than is generally supposed on either 
side ; that the code is really more Jewish than Christian ; that 

■H 
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it is based upon the Koran and the tradition of the life and 
sayings of Mohammed, enlarged by deductions and analogies ; 
that whatever comes from these sources has the force and 
authority of a revealed law of God ; that it demands honesty 
in business, modesty or decency in behavior, fraternity between 
all Moslems, benevolence and kindness toward all creatures, 

and the practice of all virtue, and avoidance of all vice, all that 

is contrary to religion, law, humanity, good manners and the 
duties of society. It forbids gambling, drinking intoxicating 
liquors, taking God’s name in vain, using false oaths, making 
or possessing images, and music; and it especially requires 
the Moslem to guard against deception, lying, slander, and 
abuse of his neighbor. In practice there are many Moslems 
whose lives are irreproachable according to the Christian stan¬ 
dard, who fear God, and in their dealings with men are honest, 
truthful and benevolent; who are temperate in the gratification 
of their desires and cultivate a self-denying spirit; and of 
whose sincere desire to do right there can be no doubt. 

The fifth-day paper of Kung Ilsien Ho, a prize essay on 
Confucianism, quoted an ancient book to the effect that ‘‘ from 

the emperor down to the common people the fundamental 
thing for all to do is to cultivate virtue.” This finds its first 
expression in proper maintenance of the relations of sovereign 
and minister, father and son, elder brother and younger, hus¬ 
band and wife, and frieild with friend. Next to the five rela¬ 
tions named Confucian teaching lays great stress on the five 
constants, benevolence or love, righteousness or fitness, wor¬ 
ship or principle, wisdom or thorough knowledge, and faith¬ 
fulness or what one can depend upon. The influence of 
these is very great, and all living things are subject to them. 
He who through them is able to restore the original good 

nature of man and to hold fast to it is called a worthy. He 
who. has got hold of the spiritual nature and is at peace and 

rest is called a sage. He who sends forth unseen and infinite 

influences throughout all things is called divine. The sages 
consider that the most important thing is to get benevolence, 
because it includes righteousness, religion and wisdom. The 

IS 
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idea of benevolence is that of gentleness and liberal ininded- 
ness. As the spring influences are gentle and liberal and life- 
giving, so is the benevolent man the life. Extend and develop 
benevolence and all under heaven may be benefited thereby. 
Confucianism rests its superiority on its not encouraging 
mysteries and marvels, but presenting a doctrine of great 
impartiality and strict uprightness which one may body forth 

in one’s person and carry out with vigor in one’s life. 

The fifth-day paper of the representative of Siamese Bud¬ 
dhism pointed out how in Buddhist teaching these eight paths 
lead to the cessation of lusts and of other evils: (i) right 
understanding or proper comprehension, especially of suffer¬ 
ings; (2) right resolutions, to act kindly to fellow creatures, to 
bear no malice and never seek revenge, to control our desires 

and cravings and endeavor to be good and kind to all; (3) 

right speech, always to speak the truth, never to incite one’s 
anger towards others, always to speak of things useful and 

V 

never use harsh words destined to hurt the feelings of others; 

(4) right acts, never to harm our fellow creatures, neither steal, 
take life, nor commit adultery, and to observe temperance ; 

(5) jight way of earning a livelihood, always to be honest, 
never to use wrongful means to attain an end ; (6) right efforts, 
to persevere in our endeavors to do good, and to mend our 
conduct should we ever have strayed from the path of virtue; 
(7) right meditation, always to look upon life as being tempo¬ 
rary, to consider our existence as a source of suffering and 
endeavor always to calm our minds under any sense of pleas¬ 
ure or of pain; and (8) right state of mind, that we should be 
firm in our belief and strictly indifferent to either pleasure or 

V 

pain. 

Papers covering the topic of this chapter were read by 
President Scovell, Prof. Toy, Rev. Ida C. Hultin and many 
others. The relations of Christianity to morals had repeated 
and elaborate discussion. Buddhist ethics were criticized by 

Prof. Wilkinson on the fifteenth day. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ACCOUNT OF RELIGION AND MODERN SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS. 


T he relation of Catholic Christianity to acute social prob¬ 
lems was specially remarked on by Cardinal Gibbons 
in a tourth-day paper. The example and teaching of Jesus 
Christ made every honest labor laudable, at a time when Greek 
and Roman life had put a stigma of degradation upon work, 
mechanical as well as manual, relegating it to slaves, and mak¬ 
ing it unworthy of freemen. Even the primeval curse of 

labor was obliterated by the toilsome life of Jesus Christ. 
The reputed son of an artisan, and his early manhood spent 
in a mechanic’s shop, Christ has lightened the tools of toil and 
cast a halo upon lowly labor. No less an advance upon pagan 
morality was made when Christ, who knew no sin, threw the 
mantle of mercy over sinning woman. No page of revelation 
is more touching than that on which is inscribed the judg¬ 
ment, “ Neither will I condemn thee; go, sin no more.” The 
Catholic congregation of the Good Shepherd has to-day 150 
houses where 20.000 women are under the care of upward of 
4,000 sisters. 

Buddhism, according to the fifth-day paper of a Siamese 
representative, teaches that poverty, accident, or misfortune 
should be borne with patience, and that if they have come by 
one’s own fault the sufferer should try to discover their causes 
and seek a remedy for them. Temperance is enjoined upon 
all Buddhists on the ground that the habit of using anything 
that intoxicates tends to lower the mind to the level of that of 
an idiot, a madman, or an evil spirit. 

With the eleventh day of the Parliament came the consid¬ 
eration of the practical problems of human society and the 
actual facts of human life. On the previous day Swami Vivekah- 

anda, the Hindu monk, had criticised the greater readiness of 
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English Christianity to sdpply metaphysics and doctrine to 
Hindus by missionaries than to give them bread when starving 
by thousands and hundreds of thousands. To this, on the 

eleventh day, Bishop Keane said: “ I endorse the denuncia¬ 

tion that was hurled forth last night against the system of pre¬ 
tended charity that offered food to the hungry Hindus at the 
cost of their conscience and faith. It is a shame atid a dis¬ 
grace to those who call themselves Christians.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson characterized the situation as one 

calling for humility on every hand, when we ask ourselves how 
well any of us have dealt with the actual problems of human 
life. With the seething problems of social reform penetrating 
all our community and raising the question whether one day 
the whole system of competition under which we live may not 

be swept away as absolutely as the feudal system disappeared 
before it; with the questions of drunkenness and prostitution 
in our cities ; with the mortgaged farms in our agricultural sec¬ 
tions ; with all these things pressing upon us, it is hardly the 
time for us to assume the attitude of infallibility before the 
descendants of Plato and the disciples of Gautama Buddha. 
The test of works is the one that must come before us. Every 
Oriental that comes to us concedes to us the power of organ¬ 
ization, the power of labor, the method in actual life, which 
they lack. They deny us no virtue except the knowledge of 
the true God. They don’t seem to think we have very much 

of that, and that knowledge, as they claim, h brought to bear 
in virtues of heart as well as in the virtues of thrift, of indus¬ 
try, of organization, and in the virtue of prayer, in the virtue 
of trust, in the virtue of absolute confidence in God. We have 
come here to teach and to learn. The learning is not so 
familiar to most of us, perhaps, as the teaching, but when it 
comes to actual life we might try a little of both. 

Mrs. Anna G. Spencer’s essay on the eleventh day remarked 
the dawning of a new form of religion throughout the world ; 
the far East as well as the nearer West; shaping the reform 
movements of Christianity, and of other great historic faiths 

as well, along lines of essential moral and social law, the turn- 
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ing of the will of man- by inherent tendency toward the moral 
ideal revealed in conscience and wrought out in human society 
as it moves onward and upward. 

An eleventh-day paper by Mr. C. F. Donnelly presented 
the Catholic tradition of charity and social faithfulness, dating 
from the primitive Christianity in which moral watch for souls 
and for lives of purity in a deeply corrupt society, and charity 
in a world of extreme poverty at the lower level of life, were 
the conspicuous and conquering elements of the faith. Bishop 
Keane, who read Mr. Donnelly^s review of the history of Cath¬ 
olic charity, said that in India their system was one of abso¬ 
lute indifference to the religious faith of the needy, and in 
addition to endorsing the denunciation by Mr. Vivekananda 
of Christian charity any way limited to converts, he pronounced 
justifiable, from the Hindu point of view, ‘‘the denunciation 
of the Christian system of the atonement, that came also from 
the heart of the Hindtrmonk.” He declared that we do not 
hear half enough of such criticism, and that if by these criti¬ 
cisms Vivekananda can only stir us and sting us into better 
teachings and better doings in the great-work of Christ in the 
world, he for one would only be grateful to our friend the 
Hindu monk. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody, in an eleventh-day paper, 
pointed out that to-day the center of interest lies in what we 
call the social question, the needs and hopes of human society, 
its inequalities of condition, its industrial conflicts, its dreams 
of a better order. With a great suddenness there has spread 
through all the civilized countries a startling gospel of dis¬ 
content, a new restlessness, a new conception of philanthropy. 
The inevitable reaction from the too common religious avoid¬ 
ance of the social question has come. If the Christian church 
is to have no interest in the sociaPdistresses and problems^ of 
the time, then those who are most concerned with such prob¬ 
lems and distresses will have no interest in the Christian 

> 

church. .The simple fact which we have to face to-day is this, 
that the working classes have, as a rule, practically abandoned 
the churches and left them to be the resorts of the prosperous; 
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and the simple reason for this is the neutrality of the churches 
toward the social problems of the time. Men are groping for 
some door which shall open before them into a better social 

future, but they are like men bewildered in the dark, and the 
key they carry does not fit the lock they want to turn. Then 
Christ comes, with the principle he has made clear, of the 
individual giving himself to the social order, and the door of 
each one of these social problems swings open as he comes 

and Christ passes through, the master of them all. 

Religion and Wealth, and Christianity as a Social Force, 
were the themes on the eleventh day of extremely important 
papers by Dr. Washington Gladden and Prof. R. T. Ely. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION AND CIVIL SOCIETY. 


T he Zhikko Shinto representative of Japan, Rev. Reuchi 

Shibata, in a third-day paper, declared his earnest wish 
that, in accordance with the Divine will that all the children 
of one Heavenly Father should enjoy peace and comfort in 
one accord, there should be formed some plan for uniting the 
armies and navies of all nations on the earth to guard the 
world as a whole, and thus prevent preposterous wars of one 

nation with another, all matters of difference between nation 

* 

and nation being settled by a supreme court of all nations 
established to determine international justice. 

The aspirations of Judaism for social order were set forth 
in a fourth-day paper by Rabbi Pereira Mendes. In an age of 
despotism and of war Isaiah and Micah announced an ideal of 
universal peace or settlement of national disputes by arbitra¬ 
tion. Human brotherhood was conceived as the law of human 
society, and the happiness of all under one common Father 
made the ideal of all effort, that “ from the greatest to the 
least” one level of blessing might lie on all the sons of men, 
not alone the brother and neighbor and friend, but the stranger 
and alien and enemy. Judaism to-day anticipates the future 
establishment of a court of supreme arbitration for a settle¬ 
ment of the disputes of nations, that the way may be prepared 
for God’s mercy to wipe out the record of man’s strayings and 
errors, the sad story of unbrotherly actions. 

The prize essay on Confucianism, presented on the fifth 
day, set forth as the doctrine of the five relations to be carried 
out everywhere by all under heaven, that the ruler must be 
intelligent and the minister good in order to just government; 

that the father must be loving and the son filial; the elder 
brother must be friendly and the younger brother respectful; 
that the htifshand must be kind and the wife obedient ; and that 
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in our relation with our friends there must be confidence. If 
these relations are duly maintained, customs will be reforrned 
and order will not be difficult for the whole world. It was 
upon human affairs especially that Confucius laid great stress. 
To have order in the world it is necessary that from the 
emperor down to the common people the fundamental thing 
for all to do shall be to cultivate virtue. To govern and to 
give peace to all under heaven these nine paths are most 
important: to cultivate a good character, to honor the good, to 

love parents, to respect great offices, to carry out the wishes of 
the ruler and his ministers, to regard the common people as 
your children, to invite all kinds of skillful workmen, to be 
kind to strangers, and to have respect for all the feudal chiefs. 

B. Yatsubuchi, of Japan, in a sixth-day paper, remarked 
that the present state of the world’s civilization is limited 
always to the near material world, and it has not yet set forth 
the best, most beautiful and most truthful spiritual world, 
because every religion neglects its duty of universal love and 
brotherhood. Buddhism aims to turn from the incomplete, 
superstitious world to the complete enlightenment of the world 
of truth. The heart of my country, the power of my country, 
and the light of my country, is Buddhism. That Buddhism, 
the real Buddhism, is not known to the world. 

A Buddhist believer in universal peace and brotherhood, 
Shaku Soyen of Japan, on the sixteenth day, presented a plan 
for social peace, social order, undisturbed by wars and rumors 

of wars, and no longer distressed by costly preparations of the^ 
nations for fighting each other by sea or by land. 

The fourteenth day address by Dr. S. L. Baldwin on Inter¬ 
national Justice and Amity, and Dr. Martin’s paper the 
same day on America’s Duty to China were important contri¬ 
butions to this general topic, as was also Dr. Jessup’s paper 
on the Religious Mission of 'the English Speaking Nations. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE RELATION OF RELIGION AND THE LOVE OF MAN¬ 
KIND. 

I N AN eleventh-day paper Rev. Z. Ashitsu pointed out that 

three sacred virtuesare essential functions of Buddha: the 
sacred wisdom, the graceful humanity, and the sublime cour¬ 
age. It is told in a Sutra that the mind of Buddha is so full 
of humanity that he waits upon every being with an absolutely 
equal humanity. The object of Buddha’s enlightenment was 
to endow with pleasure and happiness all beings without mak¬ 
ing any least distinction among them. One of the four holy 
vows of Buddha is, hope I can save all the beings in the 
universe from their ignorance.” But although the Buddha 
has these two virtues of wisdom and humanity, he could 
never save a being if he had not another sacred virtue, that is 
courage. But he had such wonderful courage as to give up 
his imperial priesthood, full of luxury and pleasure, simply for^ 
the sake of fulfilling his desire of salvation. Not only this, he 
will not spare any trouble or suffering, hardship or severity, in 
order to crown himself with spiritual success. Buddha him¬ 
self said that ‘‘firmness of mind will never be daunted amid 

an extreme of pains and hardships.” Truly nothing can be 
done without courage. Courage is the mother of success. It 
is the same in the saying of Confucius, “ A man who has 
humanity in his mind has, as a rule, certain courage.” 

In a thirteenth-day address Hon. J. W. Hoyt raised these 
questions : How far the several religions of the world can actu¬ 
ally meet the needs of man ; how far the vital religious truths 
found in all of them have been so obscured by useless, thories 
ancj forms as to have been lost sight of and made of none effect; 

and whether religious faiths, no longer made conflicting 
creeds, may not be so harmonized upon the great essential 
truths recognized by all as to bring all into one for the redemp- 
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tion of man from sin and his advancement to the glory of the 
ideal man made in the image of God. The religion that the 
world needs, and will at last have, is one that shall make for 
the rescue and elevation of mankind in every realm and to the 
highest possible degree; one in which lofty ideas of the most 
perfect living here and of endless progress toward perfection 
hereafter shall leave no thought for the profitless theories which 
at present dominate the faiths. Substantial and valuable 
expressions of it made by Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, 
and Mohammed, yet leave the first full and complete expres¬ 
sion of it to the teaching of Christ, the message of peace on 
earth, good-will towards men. 

In a thirteenth-day paper. Prince Wolkonsky, of Russia, 

4 

drew attention to the failure of our civilization and of our 
religion to always and everywhere recognize man as man, to 
accept the brotherhood of man as a divinely established fact, 
and to let love of mankind, love of the brother man in the 
largest sense, come into operation always and everywhere. 

What Christianity teaches, through Christ, of the love of 
mankind,' was eloquently set forth by Dr. Boardman in the 
closing paper of the Parliament. Rev. B. Fay Mills, in his 
address on Christ the Saviour of the World, declared that if 
Christians had been obedient to the teachings of Christ, man¬ 
kind would already have been brought into union in Christ, 
and the Parliament of Religions would never have been held. 


“ Union with God through Christ is our supernatural destiny. To see 

in all created objects the handiwork of a loving Father, in our fellowmen 
brothers in Christ, in the Church the spouse of the Spirit of God, this is to 
begin ‘ to put on Christ.’ To unite mind and will with the mind and will of 
the God-Man in seeking constantly the kingdom of God, this is the beginning 
of * the imitation of Christ; ’ to find in his face the ideal type of beauty and 
in his heart the focus of all moral perfection, the supreme pbject of delight¬ 
ful contemplation, this is to ‘ see Christ.’ ”—Thomas E. Sherman. 


CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT WAS SAID OF THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

OF CHRISTENDOM. 

I N a tenth-day paper Rev. James Brand, speaking of Chris¬ 
tian evangelism as one of the working forces in Ameri¬ 
can Christianity, urged two great essentials in correction 
of evils connected with popular evangelism: (i) A higher 

and wiser conception of the place of a local church, its mem¬ 
bership and its ministry, as the agency most important to be 
depended upon and to be employed in evangelization of so 
much of the world as it reaches; and (2) a ministry of new 
evangelistic type, men in the pulpit impressed with the infi¬ 
nitely practical reach of their work, and both able and wise to 
master those views of God and of man and of life here and 
hereafter, which are the inspiration and the means of effective 

evangelistic work. Perhaps the supreme suggestion for this 

rushing, conceited, self-asserting, money-grasping, law-defy¬ 
ing, Sabbath-desecrating, contract-breaking, rationalistic age is 
that we return to the profound preaching of the sovereignty 
of God. 

In speaking on the tenth day of the religious state of Ger¬ 
many, Count A. Bernstorff said that a struggle with mighfy 
adversaries is on. The socialistic movement spreads utter 
atheism among the working classes. Perhaps it has never before 
been uttered with such emphasis that there is no God. This 
is especially the case among the neglected masses of the large 
cities. There are those, also, in the so-called ethical movement, 

who want to form a new religion, or a moral society without 
customary religion, but the actual adherents are few. The 
advocacy of negative beliefs meets at first with loud applause, 
but very few join actively. A new critical school of theology, 
td which Christ is only a man in whom divine life has come to 
its highest ^development, has commanded great attention, 
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many students coming under its influence, and many people 
thinking that it will ere long control all the pulpits. On the 
other hand, powerful traditions, influences newly set at work, 
and much orthodox ^ zeal, support the established views of 
Christian faith and life. 

Several papers of the fourteenth day were especially directed 

to survey of the various aspects of Christianity within the limits 
of nominal Christendom. Prof. T. O’Gorman defined Amer¬ 


ican Christianity as a self-supporting, self-governing religion, 
in independent but friendly relation to the civil powers; gov¬ 
ernment not recognizing any one church, but giving equality 
to all, and through all securing the upbuilding of a nation as 
great religiously as it is politically. 


Dr. D. J. Burrell remarked that the peculiarly American 
establishment is freedom of heart and conscience, freedom to 


boJieve what we will respecting the great problems of the end¬ 
less life, freedom to consult our personal conviction as to 
whether or where or how we will worship God. 

Rev. G. F. Pentecost, presenting evangelical Christianity 
as the hope of humanity, said that the unity of God and of the 
race, and the consequent brotherhood of man, as suggested in 
Paul’s great speech on Mars Hill, is a statement that causes us 
to blush for shame. It is a teaching unique in Christianity 
declaring brotherhood real in every respect, making every 
man equal, before God, with every other man, and placing 
woman^where she belongs at man’s side, neither slave, nor 
inferior, but wife, companion, helpmeet. 

Dr. H. D.* Carroll’s valuable religious statistics regarding 

the United States, and Dr. F. E. Clark’s observations as a 


voyager around the world, furnished abundant reasons for 
Christian hopefulness. 


m 

‘‘There have been great religious gatherings which have been^ called 
oecumenical,—that is, univensal councils; but this is the first really cecumeni- 
cal meeting that the world has ever seen. The Council of Nice, the Council 
of Trent, the great gatherings of the Representatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church, were but meetings of sectarians. Here was, indeed, a universal 

council of mankind.”— I^ev, Minot /. Savage, 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ASPIRATIONS FOR THE RELIGIOUS REUNION OF 

CHRISTENDOM. 

I N the special congress of religious unity, on the thirteenth 

day of the Parliament, Rev. C. E. Hulbert reported remarka¬ 
ble growth of the spirit of Christian unity among churches of 
various denominations. Many persons without regard to sect 
or creed had put their names to the declaration that “We wel¬ 
come the light from every source and earnestly desire to con¬ 
stantly grow in the knowledge of truth and the spirit of love, 
and to manifest the same in helpful service.” 

Mr. A. M. Powell, in a thirteenth-day address on the grounds 
of sympathy and fraternity between religious men and women, 
remarked on the natural propriety of differing forms, methods, 
and rituals, theexternals of the various religions, yet the extreme 
desirability of unity, fraternity, and cooperation in the promul¬ 
gation of simple spiritual truth, and-the application of admitted 

m 

Christian truth to human needs. There is in every religion a 
conception of the Supreme and the Infinite, the perfection of 
which is reached in the Christian ideal of God as a Father in 
whom all men constitute a brotherhood, the law of which is 
justice and mercy and love from each to all. The basis of the 

ideal brotherhood of man made the experience of William Penn 
among the North American aborigines one of wholly exceptional 
success. In other experiences Christians have found the un¬ 
tutored men of the forest ready to understand in regard to God 
the infinite Spirit and Father, but doubtful of the character of 
any Son of God represented by Christians known to them. 
The extent to which the very reverse of the Christian spirit has 

been shown among Christians is the measure of their failure to 

• _ 

beat one among themselves and to carry unity forth from Christ¬ 
endom over the whole world. 

Thomas J. Semmes, in a thirteenth-day paper, urged the 
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adoption^of a practical unity of all Christian nations, through 
some plan for making arbitration take the place of war ; util¬ 
izing perhaps as the natural center for such a plan the excep¬ 
tional position of the Pope, the personage \Vho could stand as 
the highest representative of moral force among Christian 
nations ; no longer a temporal sovereign swayed by earthly 

ambition, and commanding the especial support of over two 
hundred millions of Christians throughout the world. 

The paper of Dr. Philip Schaff, on the fifteenth day, pre¬ 
sented suggestions of both large scholarship and profound 
thought looking to the finding, by Christians of every creed 
and school, of a basis of essentials acceptable to all. Dogmas, 
as imperfect human definitions of divine truths, may, with the 
advance of knowledge, be improved by better statements. 
Behind dogma is doctrine more important than dogma, and 
deeper than doctrine, and most important of all, is truth. The 
various schools of faith should pre,pare a short popular state¬ 
ment of essentials, looking to peace in every direction and to 
the widest unity embracing the largest number. As the 
reformation of the sixteenth century ended in division, so will 
the reformation of the twentieth century end in reunion. 
Progress toward reunion has begun in earnest. The age of 
sectarianism is passing away, the age of catholicity is coming 
on. However many experiments may fail, the cause of union 
makes steady and sure gain. Besides many minor, yet large 

and difficult problems of reunion, the largest and most difficult 
of all has in view the three grand divisions of Christendom, 
Greek, Latin, and Protestant. The Greek numbers 84,000,000; 
the Latin or Catholic 215,000,000; and the Protestant 130,- 
000,000. The Greek and Latin go back to the age of Chris¬ 
tian origins, the one at Jerusalem and the other at Rome, 

while the Protestant came, directly or indirectly, by departure 
from the Latin of the later middle ages. Reunipn can come 
only when all the churches shall be thoroughly Christianized 

in spirit and in truth, and all the creeds of Christendom 
brought into one in the creed of Christ. The reunion of 
Christendom will come in close following of the divine Master 
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and doing his work, unto the coming of that kingdom of God 
whose length and breadth, variety and compass, surpass human 

comprehension. 

Canon Fremantle’s paper on the Reunion of Christendom 
nobly reinforced and wisely illustrated Dr. Schaff’s argument. 

The importance of a never yet attempted union of all 

Christians, in order to the success of Christian missions, was 

the subject of a fifteenth-day paper by Rev. George T. Cand- 
lin. Christianity appears in Christ, at its fountain head, a 
Religion for the world, a gospel for all mankind. But through 
centuries darkened by selfishness, by pride, by the love of 
power, by intolerant bigotry, by intestine strife, she has gone 
far to forget her errand to the world. For the first time in the 
history of the world the idea had been conceived of bringing 
together face to face not only the many branches of Christen¬ 
dom, but also leaders of the great historic faiths of the world. 
The splendid courage which has undertaken such a task will 
not be lost. Ever^Thiiig is calling loudly for a radical change 
of attitude on the part of Christian men. Our distinctions and 
divisions rest on certain hopeless arguments which can never 
be settled one way or the other. They are strangling us. 
Meanwhile material changes and civilizing influences are fling¬ 
ing the nations into each other’s arms. The federation of 
Christian men and the prosecution in a spirit of loving sympa¬ 
thy of evangelization throughout the world, are the great ideals 
which in the past have made the church illustrious, and must in 
the future be her salvation. The original program of Chris¬ 
tianity lies still before us. Shame to us that after these nine¬ 
teen centuries it is unaccomplished ; shame, deeper shame still, 
if now we count the cost or magnify the difficulty, or look back 
in the hour of danger; but deepest, most undying shame, if in 
our littleness or narrowness or love of forms and theologies, 
and ecclesiasticisms and rituals, the great ideal itself should be 
lost, “ Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


HOPES FOR THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF THE WHOLE 

HUMAN FAMILY. 


O N the opening day of the Parliament the Confucian Repre¬ 
sentative Pung Kwang Yu recalled how China's great sage 
taught that duty was summed up in reciprocity, and that reci¬ 
procity finds a new meaning and glory in a Parliament of 
Religions, ruled by charity and good will, and serving to enable 
each to discover what is excellent in other faiths than his own. 
The Shinto representative from Japan, also, Rev. R. Shibata, 
expressed in his response to the opening-day welcome, that he 
had fourteen years since given expression to his desire for a 
friendly meeting of the world’s religionists, in order to an inter¬ 
change of thought, increase of fraternal relations, and union of 
all the religions of the world, with the consummation of perfect 
justice among all nations. 

The German voice of Count Bernstorff, in response to wel¬ 
come, declared, for evangelical Christianity, the fitness of rec¬ 
ognizing as divine the basis of our common humanity, and 
expecting to find man coming into connection with God quite 
apart from his connection with any historic religion. 

The Buddhist representative from Ceylon, H. Dharmapala, 

in his opening-day response, pronounced the program of the 
Parliament a re-echo of the great consummation accomplished 
by the Buddhists of India, under the Emperor Asoka, twenty- 
one centuries ago, when a thousand scholars held a council 
lasting for .seven months at Patna, and epitomizing the pro¬ 
ceedings and scattering the report throughout India, produced 
results which are still a living power. 

The Hindu monk, Swami Vivekananda, of Bombay, said in 
response to welcome that it was a Hindu principle to recog¬ 
nize all faiths as expressions of truth, and that from his earli¬ 
est boyhood he had repeated a sacred text, used daily by mill- 
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ions in India, which says that as the different streams, having 
their sources in different places, all mingle their water in the 
sea, so the different paths which men take through different 
tendencies, various though they appear, and crooked or 
straight, all lead to the one Lord. 

For the Brahmo-Somaj of India, Mr. B. B. Nagarkar said 
on the opening day that among their fundamental principles 
were unity of prophets and harmony of faiths through universal 
love for all forms and shades of truth, and that broad sympa¬ 
thy of faiths, which is a marked Oriental characteristic. 

The address of Principal Grant of Canada in response to 
welcome, expressed the conviction that a parliament seeking 
to promote the unity of faiths and the union of all mankind 
must have come long since but for sin and failure on the part 
of Christians who had not known and had not obeyed the mind 
of Christ calling to this very thing. And Dr. A. W. Momerie, 
responding for English Christianity, indicated the spirit of 
proper comprehension by saying that all religions are funda¬ 
mentally more or less true, and all are superficially more or 
less false, the one God having his witness of himself under all. 

The expounder of Hinduism, in a second-day paper, M. N. 
D’vivedi, suggested the possibility of enunciating a few princi¬ 
ples of universal religion, which every man who professes 
to be religious must accept, apart from his being a Hindu or 
a Buddhist, a Mohammedan or a Parsee, a Christian or a Jew; 
but these principles he found, not in laws of conduct and life, 
not in spirit and aim and aspiration, but in two specific beliefs, 
(i) Belief in the existence of an ultramaterial principle in 
nature and in the unity of the all, and (2) Belief in reincar¬ 
nation and salvation by action. 

I 

Z. Noguchi, the interpreter accompanying four Japanese 
Buddhist priests, spoke on the third day of the possibility and 
importance of finding that one way of attaining truth towards 
which all religions point, and by finding that bringing all 
religions into one. 

The Japanese Buddhist, Mr. Kinza R. M. Hirai, in a third-day 
paper, earnestly protested a desire for practical religious union. 
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on the basis of pure and perfect justice among all men, consis¬ 
tent practice of good teaching, and thorough international 
justice, regardless of those various external aspects of religion 
which mark Buddhist, Christian, and other forms of religion. 
Christianity, as cruel injustice to the weaker with the apparent 

assumption that heathen and idolaters (falsely so-called) have 
no rights to life, liberty and happiness which Christians are 

bound to respect, Japanese Buddhists revolt from, while 
warmly admiring the spirit of the gospels and earnestly desir- 
ing to realize their truth in life and character and conduct. 

In a fourth-day paper, H. Toki of Japan set forth his 
belief that the time had come to remodel Japanese Buddhism ; 
that the happy herald is at the gates announcing the coming of 
the Buddhism of perfected intellect and emotion, synthesizing 
the ancient and modern sects; and that with this change the 
faith of Buddha will rise and spread its wings under all heaven 
as the grand Buddhi.sm of the whole world. 

Religion has not come to its rights in the world, said Prof. 
C. H. Toy, in a tenth-day paper, because it still occupies, as a 
rule, the low plane of early, unmoral thought, and lacks the 
true power which comes from contact of the soul of man with 
the Soul of the world, and from feeling a divine personality as 
the ideal of justice and love. If inadequate conceptions of 
God and of the moral life, the life of God in the soul of man, 
were swept away; if the habit of contemplation of the ideal 

were more cultivated and depended upon ; if men more fully 
felt themselves to be literally working with God and God work¬ 
ing with them; not only would moral evil in the presence of 
such a communion be powerless, but men would have a con¬ 
ception of religion in which almost all, perhaps all, the relig¬ 
ious systems of the world may agree. 

At the opening of the morning meeting of the eleventh 
day, Theodore F. Seward explained the principle of a pro¬ 
posed Brotherhood of Christian Unity, the bond of which is 

desire to serve God and our fellow men under the inspiration 
of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. R. A. Hume, in a sixteenth-day paper, pointed out 
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the intense longing of the Hindu mind for comprehensiveness, 

for unity, first in the objects of intelligence, and also in unifi¬ 
cation of opposites—a mood of the Hindu intellect which 
makes the sympathy of faiths and the sympathy of humanity 
very easy and natural to Hindus. 

On the sixteenth day, Mr. Kinza R. M. Hirai, of Japan, 
expressed the belief that the one aim and object common to all 
assembled in the Parliament, that of desire in love to help and 
teach the others, must have the grand, far-reaching result of 
bringing into one, Christian and Buddhist and Parsee and 
Moslem and Brahman and Jew, through the glorious revelation 
to all eyes of one pure holy truth, unclothed of sect and 
creed, and clothed in the common heart and mind of many 
men of many faiths. 

Shaku Soyen, a Japanese Buddhist, on the sixteenth day, 
presented assurances of his faith that from the Parliament 
would date all over the world a beginning of universal brother¬ 
hood and sympathy, the formation of a common family of 
man, according to the plan preached by Buddha, taught by 
Confucius, and later taught by Jesus Christ. 

Unity with diversity in religion is represented in Japan in 

the fact that any Japanese may be, and the many are, at once 
Shintoist, Confucian, and Buddhist, Shintoism furnishing in 
Divine Ancestry the ideal object of reverence, Confucianism 
offering the rules of life, for the family and for society, and 
Buddhism supplying the way of salvation. Mr. N. Kishimoto, 
of Japan, in making this statement on the sixteenth day, 
expressed his conviction that when the best and most worthy 
teachings of different systems come to be understood side by 
side the ideal elements of Christianity as a universal religion, 
a broadly inclusive religion, a religion ascribing divine origin 
and destiny to man, a religion profoundly and practically 

teaching love to God and love to man, and finally a religion 
making the moral perfection of God the ideal of man, must 

naturally predominate among all men and become the bond 
of human union for-religion throughout the world. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


WHAT WERE DEEMED THE ELEMENTS OF A PERFECT 

RELIGION. 

T he Paulist Catholic representative, Father Walter Elliott, 

in a third-day paper, found the essence and law of relig¬ 
ion, as a method or process of human betterment, in the ful¬ 
ness of all outer and inner means of bringing the mind and 
heart of man under the immediate influence of the divine 
spirit in the union of love, everything outward and instituted, 
worship and sacraments, organizations, authorities and dis¬ 
cipline, the work and the doctrine of Christ, having for their 
purpose to incite to lova and unite the soul with the love of 
God manifested in Christ. 

Rev. T. E. Slater, in a third-day paper, declared that the 
underlying element in all religions, the root from which grow 
worships and faiths of truly spiritual character, is the belief 
that the human worshiper is somehow made in the likeness 
of the divine, that the conscious soul is essentially one with 
deity, and that life is the progress of the pilgrim spirit of man, 
through whatever definite existences, to reunion with the 
Infinite. 

The paper of Cardinal Gibbons on the fourth day was char¬ 
acterized by Bishop Keane, who read it, as supremely practical, 

/ 

in view of the fact that more important and essential than all 
else is the tendency of Religion to bless mankind ; enlighten¬ 
ing man, purifying man, comforting man, improving man’s 
condition here below, and leading him to happiness hereafter. 

The Cardinal pronounced as most interesting and important 
of all the aspects of Catholic faith, not apostolic succession, not 
unity, not Catholicity, not a sublime moral code, but that won¬ 
derful system of organized benevolence which it administers for 
the alleviation and comfort of suffering humanity. ‘‘ However 

we differ in faith,” said he, “there is one platform,, thank God, 
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one on which we stand united, the platform of charity and 

benevolence.” Never do we approach nearer to our Heavenly 

Father than when we alleviate the sorrows of others. Never do 
we perform an act more godlike than when we bring sunshine to 
hearts that* are dark and desolate. “ Religion,” says the apos¬ 
tle,' pure and undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and the widow in their tribulation and to 
keep oneself unspotted from this world.” Or to borrow the 
words of the pagan Cicero, Homines ad deos nulla re proprius 
accedunt qtiam salutem hominibus dando —‘‘ There is no way by 
which men can approach nearer to the gods than by contrib¬ 
uting to the welfare of their fellow creatures.” “By this test 
of its humanity,” said Bishop Keane in conclusion, “the 
Religion of Christ stands perfect before all mankind.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a fourth-day address, pronounced for 
more unselfish service and reverence, more imitation of 
Christ, and less of creeds, of fear, of propitiation, and of hope 
of reward. The universal hunger of the human race is for a 
better understanding of our moral relations one to another, a 
better understanding of what we are and mean to be, and a 
better appreciation of the infinite One who is behind all 
material and all spiritual phenomena, that we may fashion 
ourselves according to the divine ideal in our nature, the 
manifestation of which in Christ is our message of love and 

hope and joy to all the ends of the earth. 

Professor G. S. Goodspeed, in a fifth-day paper, speaking 
of the hope of religious unity and the future of religious 
systems, declared the glory of that early Christianity which, 
encountering Egypt and Syria, Judea, Greece and Rome, was 
able to take all their truths into her grasp and incarnating 
them in Jesus Christ make them in him the beginning of a 
new age, the starting point of a higher evolution. The 
religions that are dead all warn us that the ultimate religion 
must come, not by choice selections, but by some higher 
thought reconciling and fulfilling all others, the highest 

thought of comprehension and absorption of God, based in 
man’s need of God and man’s capacity to know God. 
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In a tenth-day paper Professor C. H. Toy found -the true 
power of religion in the contact between the Divine Soul and 
the soul of man. The great creative religious minds have 
excelled in the imaginative power and the force of will neces¬ 
sary to feel the reality of a divine personality in the universe, 
to value this personality as the ideal of justice and love, and 
to keep the image of it fresh and living in the mind day by 
day in the midst of the throng of the petty and serious cares 

of life. 

On the eleventh day a paper, sent from Japan by S. 
Horiuchi, stated the result of the Buddha’s life and teaching 
in these terms: “The light of truth and mercy began to 
shine from him over the whole world and the way of emanci¬ 
pation was open for all human beings, so that every one can 
bathe in his blessings and walk in the way of enlightenment.” 

In a sixteenth-day paper N. Kishimoto, discussing the pros¬ 
pects of religion in Japan, where Shintoism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Christianity together appeal to a people already 
schooled to choose freely and to pursue what is best, gave his 
reasons for thinking that the following Christian elements 
wo\ild be found winning predominance: universalism based 
on faith in one God and Father of all mankind ; inclusive 
power reaching into all lands and leavening all peoples; the 
doctrine of man’s divine derivation, making him one in nature 
with God, and thus uplifting all human beings alike; the foun¬ 
dation of all in love to God and love to man, with the perfect 
example of it in Christ; and the holding up to every man as a 
practical idea for his pursuit perfection after the pattern of God 

himself. 

On the seventeenth day, Bishop Keane, summing up the 
results of this Parliament, declared that this comparison of all 
the religions had conclusively shown that the only worthy 
idea of God is that of Monotheism; that the belief in a divine 
revelation was a necessary step to religious unity; that all 
human endeavors to tell of the means provided by Almighty 

God for uniting mankind with himself led logically and his¬ 
torically to Jesus Christ. As long as God is God and man is 
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man, Jesus Christ is the center of Religion forever. And 
because he is the ultimate center, his one organic Church must 
also and equally be ultimate. 

In the closing elaborate address before the Parliament, Dr. 
George Dana Boardman argued that Christ is the only unifier 

of mankind. Other religions are topographical, Christianity 

is universal. Christ is the great unifier by his incarnation and 
by his teaching with regard to love and neighborhood. He is 
the key to all social problems. By his death for the sins of 
the whole world, Christ is unifying mankind. The cross 
declares the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. 
By his immortal life, Christ is drawing men to himself and to 
each other. Jesus Christ is the true center of gravity, and 
only as the forces of mankind are pivoted on him are they in 

balance. 





PART THIRD. 


THE PARLIAMENT PAPERS. 

THE SECOND DAV‘ 


Address of the Rev. Dr. S. J. Niccolls, of St. Louis, 

ON TAKING THE CHAIR. 

Members of the Parliament, Sons of a Common Heavenly 
Father, and Brothers in a Common Humanity, — It is with special 

pleasure that I assume the task now assigned to me. Happily for me at 
least it involves no serious labors, and requires no greater wisdom than to 
mention the names of the speakers and the subjects placed upon the pro¬ 
gram for to-day. And yet, when I mention the name of the subject that 
is to invite our consideration to-day, I place before you the most momentous 
theme that ever engaged human thought—the sublimest of all facts, the 
greatest of all thoughts, the most wonderful of all realities; and yet, when I 
mention the name, it points not to a law, not to a principle, not to the expla¬ 
nation of a phenomenon, but it points us to a living person. 

The human mind, taught and trained by human thoughts and human 
loves, points us to One who is over all, above all and in all, in whom we live, 
move and have our being, with whom we all have to do, light of our light, 
life of our life, the grand reality that underlies all realities, the being that 

pervades all beings, the sum of all joys, of all glory, of all greatness; known 
yet unknown, revealed yet not revealed, far off from us yet nigh to us; for 
whom all men feel if haply they might find him; for whom all the wants of 

this wondrous nature of ours go .out in inextinguishable longing; one with 
whom we all have to do and from whose dominion we can never escape. If such 
be the subject that we are to consider to-day, surely it becomes us to under¬ 
take it in a spirit of reverence and of humility. We cannot bring to its con- 

iNote. —The proceedings of the first day are found in Part First, Chapter III. 

In the seventeen days of the Parliament, notwithstanding frequent and protracted sessions, 
it was simply impossible that all the papers prepared for it should be read without condensa¬ 
tion or omission. Some of the most important and interesting papers it was found necessary, 
in the absence of the writers, to omit entirely from public reading. In this volume some 
papers are given in full which had thus to be retrench^, and of which consequently no ade¬ 
quate report has reached the public. This has especially been done in the case of papers 
representing systems remote and little known. In papers representing systems near at hand 
and familiarly known, when condensation is made it is with scrupulous care to preserve both 
the full thought and the language of the writer. 
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templation the exercise of our reasoning faculties in the same way that we 
would consider some phenomenon or fact of history. He who is greater 
than all hides himself from the proud and the self-sufficient; he reveals him¬ 
self to the meek and lowly and humble in heart. It is rather with the heart 
that we shall find him than by measuring him merely with our feeble intel¬ 
lects. To-day, as always, the heart will make the theologian. 

Perhaps some one may say: “After so long a period in human history 
why should we come to consider the existence of God? Is the fact so obscure 
that it must take long centuries to prove it? Has he so hidden himself from 
the world that we have not yet exactly found out that he is or what 
he is ? ” 

This is only apparently an objection of wisdom. If God were simply a 
fact of history, if he were simply a phenomenon in the past, then once 
found out or once discovered it would remain for all time. But since he is 

a person, each age must know and find him for itself; each generation must 
come to know and find out the living God from the standpoint which it 
occupies. It is not enough for you and for me that long generations ago 
men found him and bowed reverently before him and adored him. We 
must find him in our age and in our day, to know how he fills our lives and 
. guides us to our destiny. This is the grand fact that lies before us, the 
great truth that is to unite us. Here, if anywhere, we must find God and 
unite in our beliefs. We could not afford to begin the discussions of a relig¬ 
ious parliament without placing this great truth in the foreground. A par¬ 
liament of religious belief without the recognition of the living God—that 
were impossible. Religion without a God is only the shadow of a shade ; 
only a mockery that rises up in the human soul. 

After all, we can form no true conception of ourselves or of man’s 
greatness without God.‘ The greatness of human nature depends upon its 
conception of the living God. All true religious joy, all greatness of aspi¬ 
ration that has wakened in these natures of ours, comes not from our con¬ 
ception of ourselves, not from our own recognition of the dignity of human 
nature within us, but from our conception of God and what he is, and our 
relation to him. 

No man can ever find content in his own attainments or find peace 
and satisfaction in his own achievements. It is as he goes out toward the 
Infinite and the Eternal and feels that he is linked to him, that he finds sat¬ 
isfaction in his soul, and the peace of God which passeth understanding 
comes down into his heart. There are many reasons, therefore, why we 
should begin to-day with the study of Him who holds all knowledge and all 
wisdom. If there is a God, a Creator, a Lord of all things, Beginning of all 

things and End of all things, for whom all things are, then in him we are to 

find the key to history, the explanation of human nature, the light that shall 
^uide us in our pathway in the future. You can all readily see, if you will 
reflect a moment, how everything would vanish of what we call great and 
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glorious in our material achievements, in our literature, in all our civil and 

t 

social institutions, if that one thought of the living God were taken away. 

But utter that simple name, and straightway there comes gathering 
around it the clustering of glorious words shining and leaping out of the 
darkness until they blaze like a galaxy of glory in the heavens—law, order, 
justice, love, truth, immortality, righteousness, glory! Blot out that word 
and leave in its place simply that other word “ atheism,” and then in the 
surrounding blackness we may see dim shadows of anarchy, lawlessness, 
despair, agony, distress; and if such words as law and order remain they 
are mere echoes of something that has long since passed away. 

We need it, then, first of all for ourselves, that we may understand the 
dignity of human nature, that this great truth of God’s existence should be 
brought close to us ; we need it for our civilization. 



RATIONAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE BEING 

OF GOD. 

By the Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewitt, C.S.P. 

An honorable and arduous task has been assigned me. It is to address 
this numerous and distinguished assembly on a topic taken from the highest 
branch of special metaphysics. The thesis of my discourse is the rational 
demonstration of the being of God, as presented in Catholic philosophy. 
This is a topic of the highest importance and of the deepest interest to all 
who are truly rational, who think, and who desire to know their destiny and 

to fulfil it. The minds of men always and everywhere, in so far as they 
have thought at all, have been deeply interested in all questions relating to 
the divine order and its relations to nature and humanity. 

The idea of a divine principle and power, superior to sensible phenom¬ 
ena, above the changeable world and its short-lived inhabitants, is as old 
and as extensive as the human race. Among vast numbers of the most 
enlightened part of mankind it has existed and held sway in the form of 
pure monotheism, and even among tho.se who have deviated from this orig¬ 
inal religion of our first ancestors the divine idea has never been entirely 
effaced and lost. In our own surrounding world, and for all classes of men 
differing in creed and opinion who may be represented in this audience, this 
theme is of paramount interest and import. 

Christians, Jews, Mohammedans' and philosophical theists are agreed in 
professing monotheism as their fundamental and cardinal doctrine. Even 
unbelievers and doubters show an interest in discussing and endeavoring to 
decide thife question whether God does or does not exist. It is to be hoped 
that many of them regard their skepticism rather as a darkening cloud over 
the face of nature than as a light clearing away the mists of error; that they 
would gladly be convinced that God does exist and govern a world which 
he has made. 1 may, therefore, hope for a welcome reception to my thesis 
in this audience. 

I have said that it is a thesis taken from the special metaphysics of 
Catholic philosophy. I must explain at the outset in what sense the term 
Catholic philosophy is used. It does not denote a system derived from the 
Christian revelation and imposed by the authority of the Catholic Church ; 
it signifies only that rational scheme which is received and taught in the 
Catholic schools as a science proceeding from its own proper principles by 
its own methods, and not a subaltern science to dogmatic theology. It has 
been adopted in great part from Aristotle and Plato, and does not disdain to 
borrow from any pure fountain or stream of rational truth. The topic before 
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US iS| therefore, to be treated in a metaphysical manner, on a ground where 
all who profess philosophy can meet, and where reason is the only authority 
which can be appealed to as umpire and judge. All who profess to be stud> 
ents of philosophy thereby proclaim their conviction that metaphysics is a 

true science by which certain knowledge can be obtained. 

Metaphysics, in its most general sense, is ontology — i, e., discourse 
concerning being in its first and universal principles. Being, in all its lati¬ 
tude, in its total extension and comprehension, is the adequate object of 
intellect, taking intellect in its absolute essence, excluding all limitations. 
It is the object of the human intellect, in so far as this limited intellectual 
faculty is proportioned to it and capable of apprehending it. Metaphysics 
seeks for a knowledge of a)l things which are within the ken of human 
faculties in their deepest causes. It investigates their reason of being, their 
ultimate, efficient and final causes. The rational argument for the existence 
of God, guided by the principles of the sufficient reason, and efficient caus¬ 
ality begins from contingent facts and events in the world and traces the 
chain of causation to the first cause. It demonstrates that God is, and it 
proceeds, by analysis and synthesis, by induction from all the first principles 
possessed by reason, from all the vestiges, reflections and images of God in 
the creation, to determine what God is, his essence and its perfections. 

Let us then begin our argument from the first principle that everything 
that has any kind of being, that is, which presents itself as a thinkable, 
knowable or real object to the intellect, has a sufficient reason of being. The 
possible has a sufficient reason of its possibility. There is in it an intelligi¬ 
ble ratio which makes it thinkable; without this it is unthinkable, incon¬ 
ceivable, utterly impossible; as, for instance, a circle the points in whose 
circumference are of unequal distances from the center. The real has a suf¬ 
ficient reason for its real existence. If it is contingent, indifferent to nonex¬ 
istence or existence, it has not its sufficient reason of being in its essence. It 
must have it, then, from something outside of itself, that is, from an efficient 
cause. 

All the beings with which we are acquainted in the sensible world 
around us are contingent. They exist in determinate, specific, actual, indi¬ 
vidual forms and modes. They are in definite times and places. They have 

their proper substantial and accidental attributes; they have qualities and 
relations, active powers and passive potencies. They do not exist by any 
necessary reason of being ; they have become what they are. They are sub¬ 
ject to many changes even in their smallest molecules and in the combina¬ 
tions and movements of their atoms. This changeableness is the mark of 
their contingency, the result of that potentiality in them, which is not of itself 
in act, but is brought into act by some moviitg force. They are in act, that 

is, have actual being, inasmuch as they have a specific and individual reality. 
But they are never, in any one instant, in act to the whole extent of theii 
capacity. There is a dormant potency of further actuation always in then 
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actua.1 essen<ie. Moreover, there is no necessity in their essence for existing 
at all. The pure, ideal essence of things is, in itself, only possible. Their 
successive changes of existence are so many movements of transition from 
mere passing potency into act under the impulse of moving principles of 

force. And their very first act of existence is by a motion of transition from 

mere possibility into actuality. The whole multitude of things which become, 
of events which happen, the total sum of the movements and changes of con¬ 
tingent beings, taken collectively and taken singly, must have a sufficient 

reason of being in some extrinsic principle, some efficient cause. 

The admirable order which rules over this multitude, reducing it to the 
unity of the universe, is a display of efficient causality on a stupendous 
scale. There is a correlation and conservation of force acting on the inert 
and passive matter, according to fixed laws, in harmony with a definite 
plan, and producing most wonderful results. Let us take our solar system 

as a specimen of the whole universe of bodies moving in space. Accord¬ 
ing to the generally received and highly probable nebular theory, it has 
been evolved from a nebulous mass permeated by forces in violent action. 
The best chemists affirm by common consent that both the matter and the 

force are fixed quantities. No force and no matter ever disappears, no new 
force or new matter ever appears. The nebulous mass and the motive 
force acting within it are definite quantities, having a definite location in 
space, at definite distances from other nebulas. The atoms and molecules 
are combined in the definite forms of the various elementary bodies in 
definite proportions. The movements of rotation are in certain directions, 
condensation and incandescence take place under fixed laws, and all these 
movements are coordinated and directed to a certain result, viz.: the 
formation of a sun and planets. 

Now, there is nothing in the nature of matter and force which deter¬ 
mines it to take on just these actual conditions and no others. By their 
intrinsic essence they could just as well have existed in greater or lesser 
quantities in the solar nebula. The proportions of hydrogen, oxygen and 
other substances might have been different. The movements of rotation 
might have been in a contrary direction. The process of evolution might 
have begun sooner and attained its finality ere now, or it might be begin¬ 
ning at the present moment. The marks of contingency are plainly to be 
discerned in the passive and active elements of the inchoate world as it 
emerges into the consistency and stable equilibrium of a solar system from 
primitive chaos. 

Equally obvious is the presence of a determining principle, acting as 
an irresistible law, regulating the transmission of force along definite lines 
and in a harmonious order. The active forces at work in nature, giving 

motion to matter, only transmit a movement which they have received, they 

do not originate. It makes no difference how far back the series of effects 

/ *• 

und ostus^s may be traced, natural forces remain always secondary causes. 
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with no tendency to become primary principles; they demand some anterior, 
sufficient reason of their being, some original, primary principle from which 
they derive the for^e which they receive and transmit. They demand a 
First Cause. 

In the case of a long train of cars in motion, if we ask what moves 
the last car, the answer may be the car next before it, and so on until we 
reach the other end, but we have as yet only motion received and trans¬ 
mitted, and no sufficient reason for the initiation of the movement by an 
adequate efficient cause. Prolong the series to an indefinite length and you 
get no nearer to an adequate cause of the motion; you get no moving prin¬ 
ciple which possesses motive pow'er in itself; the need of such a motive 

force, however, continually increases. There is more force necessary to 
impart motion to the whole collection of cars than for one or a few. If you 
choose to imagine that the series of cars is infinite you have only aug¬ 
mented the effect produced to infinity without finding a cause for it. You 
have made a supposition which imperatively demands the further supposi¬ 
tion of an original principle and source of motion, which has an infinite 
power. The cars singly and collectively can^only receive and transmit 
motion. Their passive potency of being moved, which is all they have in 
themselves, would never make them stir out of their motionless rest. There 
must be a locomotive with the motive powder applied and acting, and a con¬ 
nection of the cars with this locomotive, in order that the train may be 
propelled along its tracks. 

The series of movements given and received in the evolution of the 
world from primitive chaos is like this long chain of cars. The question how' 
did they come about, what is their efficient cause, starts up and confronts the 
mind at every stage of the process. You may trace back consequents to 

their antecedents, and show how the things which come after were virtually 
contained in those which came before. The present earth came from the 
paleozoic earth, and that from the azoic, and so on, until you come to the 
primitive nebula from which the solar system was constructed. 

But how did this vast mass of matter, and the mighty forces acting upon 
it, come to be started on their course of evolution, their movements in tJie 
direction of that result which w'e see to have been accomplished? It is 
necessary to go back to a first cause, a first mover, an original principle of 
all transition from mere potency into act, a being, self-existing, who.se 
essence is pure act and the source of all actuality. The only alternative is 

to fall back on the doctrine of chance, an absurdity long since exploded and 
abandoned, a renunciation of all reason, and an abjuration of the rational 
nature of man. 

Together with the question “ How,” and the inquiry after efficient 
causes of movement and changes in the world, the question “ Why ” also 
perpetually suggests itself. This is an inquiry into another class of the 
deepest causes of things, viz., final causes. Final cause is the same as the 
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end, the design, the purpose toward which movements, changes, the opera¬ 
tion of active forces, efficient causes, are directed, and which are accom¬ 
plished by their agency. 

Here the question arises, how the end attained as an effect of efficient 

causality can be properly named as a cause. How can it exert a causative 
influence, retroactively, on the means and agencies by which it is produced ? 
It is last in the series, and does not exist at the beginning or during the 

progress of the events whose final term it is. Nothing can act before it 
exists or gives existence to itself. Final cause does not, therefore, act 
physically like efficient causes. It is a cause of the movements which pre¬ 
cede its real and physical existence, only inasmuch as it has an ideal pre¬ 
existence in the foresight and intention of an intelligent mind. Regard a 
master-piece of art. It is because the artist conceived the idea realized in 
this piece of work that he employed all the means necessary to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his desired end. This finished work is, therefore, the final cause, 
the motive of the whole series of operations performed by the artist or his 

workmen. 

The multitude of causes and effects in the w'orld, reduced to an admir¬ 
able harmony and unity, constitutes the order of the Universe. In this 
order there is a multifarious arrangement and coordination of means to 
ends, denoting design and purpose, the intention and art of a supreme archi¬ 
tect and builder, who impresses his ideas upon what we may call the raw 
material out of which he forms and fashions the worlds which move in 
space, and their various innumerable contents. From these final causes, as 
ideas and types according to which all movements of efficient causality are 
directed, the argument proceeds which demonstrates the nature of the First 
Cause, as in essence, intelligence and will. 

The best and highest Greek philosophy ascended by this cosmological 
argument to a just and sublime conception of God as the supremely wise, 
powerful and good author of all existing essences in the universe, and of all 
its complex, harmonious order. Cicero, the Latin interpreter of Greek 
philosophy, with cogent reasoning, and in language of unsurpassed beauty, 
has summarized its best lessons in natural theology. In brief, his argument 
is that since the highest human intelligence discovers in nature an intel¬ 
ligible object far surpassing its capacity of apprehension, the design and 
construction of the whole natural order must proceed from an Author of 
supreme and divine intelligence. 

The questioning and the demand of reason for the deepest^auses of 
things is not, however, yet entirely and explicitly satisfied. The concept of 
God as the first builder and mover of the universe comes short of assigning 

the first and final cause of the underlying subject-matter which receives 

formation and motion. When and what is the first matter of our solar 
nebula ? llow and why did it come to be in hand and lie in readiness for, 
the divine architect and artist to make it bum and whirl in the process of 
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the evolution of sun and planets? Plato is understood to have taught that 
the first matter, which is the term receptive of the divine action, is self- 
existing and eternal. 

The metaphysical notion of first matter is, however, totally different 
from the concept of matter, as a constant quantity and distinct from force 
in chemical science. Metaphysically first matter has no specific reality, no 
quality, no quantity. It is not as Separate from active force in act, but is 
only in potency. Chemical first matter exists in atoms, say of hydrogen, 
oxygen or some other substance, each of which has definite weight in pro¬ 
portion to the weight of different atoms. It would be perfectly absurd to 
imagine that the primitive nebulous vapor which furnished the material for 
the evolution of the solar system was in any way like the Platonic concept 

of original chaos. We may call it chaos, relatively to its later,* more 
developed order. The artisan’s work shop, full of materials for manufac¬ 
ture, the edifice which is in its first stage of construction, are in a compara¬ 
tive disorder, but this disorder is an inchoate order. 

% 

So our solar chaos, as an inchoate virtual system, was full of initial, 
elementary principles and elements of order. The Platonic first matter was 
supposed to be formless and void, without quality or quantity, devoid of 
every ideal element or aspect, a mere recipient of ideas which God 
impressed upon it. The undermost matter of chemistry has definite quid¬ 
dity and quantity, is never separate from force, and as it was in the primi¬ 
tive solar nebula, was in act and in violent activity of motion. It is obvious 
at a glance that a Platonic first matter, existing eternally by its own essence, 
without form, is a n\ere vacuum, and only intelligible under the concept of 
pure possibility. Aristotle saw and demonstrated this truth clearly. There¬ 
fore, the analysis of material existences, carried as far as experiment or 

hypothesis will admit, finds nothing except the changeable and the contin¬ 
gent. 

Let us suppose that underneath the so-called simple substances, such as 
oxygen and hydrogep, there exists, and may hereafter be discerned by 
chemical analysis, s6me homogeneous basis, there still remains something 
which does not account for itself, and which demands a sufficient reason 

for its being in the efficient causality of the first cause. The ultimate 
molecule of the composite substance, and the ultimate atom of the simple 
substance, each bears the marks of a manufactured article. Not only the 
order which combines and arranges all the simple elements of the corporeal 
world, but the gathering together of the materials for the orderly structure; 
th|e union and relation of matter and force; the beginning of the first 
motions, and the existence of the movable element and the motive principle 

in definite quantities and proportions, alt demand their origin in the intelli^ 
geuc0 and the will of the first cause. 

Ip God alone essence.and existence are identical. He alone exists by 

the of Ms nature^ and is the eternal self •subsisting being, There 
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is nothing outside of his essence which is coeval with him, and which pre¬ 
sents a real, existing term for his action. If he wishes to communicate the 
good of being beyond himself he must create out of nothing the objective 
terms of his benehcial action. He must give first being to the recipients of 
motion, change, and every kind of transition from potency into actuality. 
The first and fundamental transition is from not-being, from the absolute 
non-existence of anything outside of God, into being and existence by the 
creative act of God, who called, by his almighty word, the world of finite 
creatures into real existence. 

In this creative act of God the two elements of intelligence and voli- 
tion are necessarily contained. Intelligence perceives the possibility of a 
finite, created order of existence, in all its latitude. Possibility does not, 
however, make the act of creation necessary. It is the free volition of 

the Creator which determines him to create. It is likewise his free volition 
which determines the limits within which he will give real existence and 
actuality to the possible. We have already seen that final causes must have 

an ideal preexistence in the mind which designs the work of art and 

arranges the means for its execution. The idea of the actual universe and 
of the wider universe, which he could create if he willed, must have been 
present eternally to the intelligence of the divine Creator as possible. 

Now, therefore, a further question about the deepest cause of being 
confronts the mind with an imperative demand for an answer. What is 
this eternal possibility which is coeval with God ? It is evidently an intel¬ 
ligible object, an idea equivalent to an infinite number of particular ideas 
of essences and orders, which are thinkable by intellect to a certain extent, 
in proportion to its capacity, and exhaustively by the divine intellect. The 
divine essence alone is eternal and necessary self-subsisting being. In the 
formula of St. Thomas : ** Ipsum esse subsistens.^’ It is pure and perfect 
act, in the most simple indivisible unity. 

Therefore, in God, as Aristotle demonstrates, intelligent subject and 

intelligible object are identical. Possibility has its foundation in the divine 

essence. God contemplates his own essence, which is the plenitude of 
being, with a comprehensive intelligence. In this contemplation he per¬ 
ceives his essence as an archetype which eminently and virtually contains 
an infinite multitude of typical essences, capable of being made in various 
modes and degrees a likeness to himself. He sees in the comprehension 
of his omnipotence the power to create whatever he will, according to his 

divine ideas. And this is the total ratio of possibility. 

These are the eternal reasons according to which the order of nature 
has been established under fixed laws. They are reflected in the works of 

God. By a perception of these reasons, these ideas impressed on the uni* 

verse, we ascend from single and particular objects up to universal ideas, 

% 

and finally to the knowledge of God as first and final cause. 

When we turn Irom the contemolation of the visible word and sensible 
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objects to the rational creation, the sphere of intelligent spirits and of the 
intellectual life in which they live, the argument for a first and final cause 
ascends to a higher plane. The rational beings who are known to us, our¬ 
selves and our fallow man, bear the marks of contingency in their intel¬ 
lectual nature as plainly as in their bodies. Our individual, self*conscious, 
thinking souls have come out of non-existence only yesterday. They begin 
to live, with only a dormant intellectual capacity, without knowledge or the 

use of reason. The soul brings with it no memories and no ideas. It has 
no immediate knowledge of itself and its nature. Nevertheless the light of 
intelligence in it is something divine, a spark from the source of light, and 
it indicates clearly that it has received its being from God. 

In the material things we see the vestiges of the Creator, in the rational 
soul his very image. It is capable of apprehending the eternal reasons 
which are in the mind of God ; its intelligible object is being in ail its lati¬ 
tude, according to its specific and finite mode of apprehension, and the pro¬ 
portion which its cognoscitive faculty has to the thinkable and knowable. 
As contingent beings, intelligent spirits come into the universal order of 
effects from which, by the argument a posteriori^ the existence of the first 
cause, as supreme intelligence and will is inferred, and likewise the ideas of 
necessary and eternal truth which, as so many mirrors, reflect the eternal 
reasons of the divine mind, subjectively considered, come under the same 
category as contingent facts and effects produced by second causes and ulti¬ 
mately by the first cause. 

These ideas arc not, however, mere subjective concepts. They are, 

indeed, mental concepts, but they have a foundation in reality; according 
to the famous formula of St. Thomas: “ Universalia sunt conceptus mentis 
cum fundamento in re.” They are originally gained by abstraction from the 
single objects of sensitive cognition ; for instance, from single things which 
have a concrete existence, the idea of being in general, the most extensive 

and universal of all concepts, is gained. So, also, the notions of species 

and genus; of essence and existence; of beauty, goodness, space and time ; 
of efficient and final cause; of the first principles of metaphysics, mathe¬ 
matics and ethics. But notwithstanding this genesis of abstract and uni¬ 
versal concepts from concrete, contingent realities, they become free from 
all contingency and dependence on contingent things, and assume the 
character of necessary^ and universal, and therefore of eternal truths. For 
instance, that the three sides of a triangle cannot exist without three angles, 
is seen to be true, supposing there had never been any bodies or minds 
created. There is an intelligible world of ideas, super-sensible, and extra- 
mental, within the scope of intellectual apprehension ; they have objective 
t^eality, and force themselves on the intellect, coitipelling its assent as soon 
as they are clearly percdved in their self-evidence or demonstration. 

Now, what are these ideas ? Are they some kind of real beings, inhab' 

itiQg an eternal and infinite space ? This is absurd;' and they cannot be 
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conceived except as thoughts of an eternal and infinite mind. In thinking 
them we are rethinking the thoughts of God. They are the eternal 
reasons reflected in all the works of creation, but especially in intelligent 
minds. From these necessary and eternal truths we infer, therefore, the 
intelligent and intelligible essence of God in which they have their ultimate 
foundation. This metaphysical argument is the apex and culmination of 
the cosmological, morale and in all its forms the a posteriori argument from 
effects, from design, from all reflections of the divine perfections in the cre¬ 
ation to the existence and nature of the first and final cause of the intellect¬ 
ual, moral and physical order of the universe. It goes beyond every other 
line^of argument in one respect. From,concrete, contingent facts we infer 
and demonstrate that God does exist. We obtain only a hypothetical 
necessity of his existence; i. e., since the world does really exist it must 
have a Creator. 

The argument from necessary and eternal truths gives us a glimpse of 
the absolute necessity of God’s existence; it shows us that he must exist, 
that his non-existence is impossible. We rise above contingent facts to a 
consideration of the eternal reasons in the intelligible and intelligent essence 
of God. We do not, indeed, perceive these eternal reasons immediately in 
God as divine ideas identical with his essence. We have no intuition of 
the essence of God. God is to us inscrutable, incomprehensible, dwelling 
in light, inaccessible. As when the sun is below the horizon we perceive 
clouds illuminated by his rays, and moon and planets shining in his reflected 

light, so we see the reflection of God in his works. We perceive him imme¬ 
diately, ^by the eternal reasons which are reflected in nature, in our own 
intellect, and in the ideas which have their foundation in his mind. Our 

mental concepts of the divine are analogical, derived from created things, 

and inadequate. They are,, notwithstanding, true, and give us unerring 
knowledge of the deepest causes of being. They give us metaphysical cer¬ 
titude that God is. They give us also a knowledge of what God is, Within 

the limits of our human mode of cognition. 

All these metaphysical concepts of God are summed up in the formula 
of St. Thomas: “ Ipsum esse subsistens.’* Being in its intrinsic essence 
subsisting. He is the being whose reason of real, self-subsisting being is in 
his essence; he subsists, as being, not in any limitation of a particular kind 
and mode of being, but in the whole intelligible ratio of being, in every 
respect which is thinkable'and comprehensible by the absolute, infinite 
intellect. He is being in all its longitude, latitude, profundity and pleni¬ 
tude : he is being subsisting in pure and perfect act, without any mixture of 
potentiality or possibility of change; infinite, eternal, without before or 
after; always being, never becoming; subsisting in an absolute present, the 
now of eternity. Boethius has expressed this idea admirably: ** Tota simul 
ae perfecta possessio vitae tnterminabilis.’’ The total and perfect posses- 
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In order, therefore, to enrich and complete our conceptions of the 
nature and perfections of God we have only to analyze the comprehensive 
idea of being, and to ascribe to Gk>d, in a sense free from all limitations, all 
that we find in his works which come under the general idea of b^ing 
Being, good, truth, are transcendental notions which imply each other. The} 
include a multitude of more specific terms, expressing every kind of definite 
concepts of realities which are intelligible and desirable. Beauty, splendor 
majesty, moral excellence, beatitude, life, love, greatness, power and ever} 
kind of perfection are phases and aspects of being, goodness and truth 
Since all which presents an object of intellectual apprehension to the mine 
and of complacency to the will in the effects produced by the first cause 
must exist in the cause in a more enfinent way, we must predicate of the 
Creator all the perfections found in creatures. 

The vastness of the universe represents his immensity. The multifari 
ous beauties of creatures represent his splendor and glory as their arche 
type. The marks of design and the harmonious order which are visible ir 
the world manifest his intelligence. The faculties of intelligence and wil 
in rational creatures show forth in a more perfect image the attributes of intel 
lect and will in their author and original source. All created goodness 
whether physical or moral, proclaims the essential excellence and sanctit 
of God. He is the source of life, and is therefore the living God. Al 
the active forces of nature witness to his power. 

All finite beings, however, come infinitely short of an adequate repre 
sentation of their ideal archetype; they retain something of the intrinsi 
nothingness of their essence, of its potentiality, changeableness and contin 
gency. Many modes and forms of created existence have an imperfec 
tion in their essence which makes it incompatible with the perfection o 

the divine essence that they should have a formal being in God. W 
cannot call him a circle, an ocean or a sun. Such creatures, therefore 
represent that which exists in their archetype in an eminent and divin 

mode, to us incomprehensible. And those qualities whose formal ratio h 
God and creatures is the same, being finite in creatures, must be regarded a 
raised to an infinite power in God. Thus intelligence, will, wisdon 
sanctity, happiness are formally in God, but infinite in their excellence. 

All that we know of God by pure reason is summed up by Aristotle i: 
the metaphysical formula that God is pure and perfect act, logically an< 

t 

ontologically the first principles of all that becomes by a transition fror 

potential into actual being. And from this concise, comprehensive formul 
he has developed a truly admirable theodicy. Aristotle says ; “ It is evider 
that act (energeia) is anterior to potency (dunamis) logically and ontolog: 

cally. A being does not pass from potency into act and become real excef 
by the action of a principle already in act.” (Met. viii. 9 .) Again, “A 
that is produced comes from a being in act.” (De Anim. iii. 7 .) 

‘‘ There is a being which moves without beini? moved; which is eterna 
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is‘substance, is act.The immovable mover is necessary being, 

that is, being which absolutely is, and cannot be otherwise. ' This nature, 
therefore, is the principle from which heaven (meaning by this term immor¬ 
tal spirits who are the nearest to God) and nature depend. Beatitude is his 

very act.Contemplation is of all things the most delightful and 

excellent, and God enjoys it always, by the intellection of the most excellent 
good, in which intelligence and the intelligible are identical. God is life, 
for the act of intelligence is life, and God is this very act. Essential act is 
the life of God, perfect and eternal life. Therefore we name God a perfect 

and eternal living being, in such a way that life is uninterrupted; eternal 

duration belongs to God, and indeed it is this which is God.” (Met. xi. 7 .) 
I have here condensed a long passage from Aristotle and inverted the 
order of some sentences, but I have given a verbally exact statement of his 

doctrine. 

I will add a few sentences from Plotinus, the greatest philosopher of 
the Neo-Platonic school: “Just as the sight of the heavens and the bril¬ 
liant stars causes us to look for and to form an idea of their author, so the 
contemplation of the intelligible world and the admiration which it inspires 
lead us to look for its father. Who is the one, we exclaim, w'ho has given 
existence to the intelligible world ? Where and how has he begotten such 
a child, intelligence, this son so beautiful ? The supreme intelligence must 

necessarily contain the universal archetype, and be itself that intelligible 
world of which Plato discourses.” * 

Plato and Aristotle have both placed in the clearest light the relation 
of intelligent, immortal spirits to God as their final cause, and together 
with this highest relation the subordinate relation of all the inferior parts of 
the universe. Assimilation to God, the knowledge and the love of God, 
communicaticn in the beatitude which God possesses in himself, is the true 
reason of being, the true and ultimate end of intellectual natures. 

In these two great sages, rational philosophy culminated. Clement of 
Alexandna did not hesitate to call it a preparation furnished by divine 
providence to the heathen world for the Christian revelation. Whatever 
controversies there may be concerning their explicit teachings in regard to 
the relations between God and the world, their principles and premises 
contain implicitly and virtually a sublime natural theology. St. Thomas 
has corrected, completed, and developed this theology, with a genius equal 
to theirs, and with the advantage of a higher illumination. 

It is the highest achievement of human reason to bring the intellect to 
a knowledge of God as the first and final cause of the world. The denial 
of this philosophy throws all things into night and chaos, ruled over by 

blind chance or fate. Philosophy, however, by itself does not suffice to 
give to mankind that religion the excellence and necessity of which it so 
Mliiantly manifests. Its last lesson is the need of a divine revelation, a 
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divine religion, to lead men to the knowledge and love of God and tlje 
attainment of their true destiny as rational and Immortal creatures. A true 
and practical philosopher will follow, therefore, the example of Justin 
Martyr; in his love of and search for the highest wisdom he will seek for 
the genuine religion revealed by God, and when found he will receive it 
with his wha^lli-mind and will. 


“A deep thinker. Lord Bacon, has truly said, ‘A little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 

minds about to religion.’ 

“Just as naturally as the needle of a compass tends to point towards the 
magnetic pole, the human mind tends towards its Supreme Source and Ulti¬ 
mate End — God. Hence another great thinker, St. Augustin, observed, 
‘Thou, O God, hast made us for thee, and our heart is unquiet until it will 

rest in thee.’ 

“The consciousness of our relation to God, including the corresponding 
duties towards Him, ourselves, and our fellowmen, is what we call religion. 

“ Religion is the most sublime gift of human nature, the crowning per¬ 
fection of man’s rational faculties. It is next to God himself the most fun¬ 
damental, the most important and the most interesting matter which can 
engage the attention of a serious mind ; it is the ever new and ever live 
(question of questions of reflecting mankind, on the solution of which the 

solutions of all other great fundamental questions in science, philosophy, 
private morality and public policy ultimately depend.”—/. Gmeiner, 



THE PHILOSOPHIC AND MORAL EVIDENCE FOR 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

By Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie, D.D. 

The evidences for the existence of God may be summed up under two 
heads. First of all there is what I will designate the rationality of the 
w'orld. Under this head, of course, comes the old argument from design. 
It IS often supposed that the argument from design has been exploded. 
“ Now-a-days,” said Comte, “ the heavens declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchus, Newton, Kepler and the rest who have found out the laws of 
theii sequence. Our power of foreseeing phenomena and our power of 
controlling them destroy the belief that they are governed by changeable 
wills.” Quite so. But such a belief—the belief, viz., that phenomena were 
governed by changeable wills could not be entertained by any philosophical 
theist. A really irregular phenomenon, as Mr. Fiske has said, would be a 
manifestation of sheer diabolism. Philosophical theism—belief in a being 
deservedly called God—could not be established until after the uniformity 
of nature had been discovered. We must cease to believe in many change¬ 
able wills before we can begin to believe in one that is unchangeable. We 

must cease to believe in a finite God, outside of nature, who capriciously 
interferes with her phenomena, before we can begin to believe in an infinite 
God, immanent in nature, of whose mind and will all natural phenomena 
are the various but never varying expression. Though the regularity of 
nature is not enough by itself to prove the existence of God, the irregularity 
of nature would be amply sufficient to disprove it. The uniformity of 
nature, which — by a curious obscuration of the logical faculties—has been 
used as an atheistic argument, is actually the first step in the proof of the 
existence of God. The purposes of a reasonable being,^ust in proportion 
to his reasonableness, will be steadfast and immovable. And in God there 
is n6 change, neither shadow of turning; he is the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever. 

There is another scientific doctrine, viz., the doctrine of evolution, which 
is often supposed to be incompatible with the argument from design. But 
it seems to me that the discovery of the fact of evolution was an important 
step in the proof of the divine existence. Evolution has not disproved adap 
tation; it has merely disproved one particular kind of adaptation—the 

adaptation, viz., of a human artificer. In the time of Paley God was 
regarded as a great Mechanician, spelled with a capital M it is true, but 
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employing means and methods for the accomplishment of his purposes more 

or less similar to those which would be used by a human workman. It was 

believed that every species, every organism, and every part of every organ¬ 
ism had been individually adapted by the Creator for the accomplishment of 
a definite end, just as every portion of a watch is the result of a particular 
act of contrivance on the part of the watchmaker. 

A different and far higher method is suggested by the doctrine of evo¬ 
lution, a doctrine which may now be considered as practically demonstrated, 
thanks especially to the light which has been shed on it by the sciences of 
anatomy, physiology, geology, palaeontology and embryology. These sci- 
ences have placed the blood relationship of species beyond a doubt. .. The 
embryos of existing animals are found again and again to bear the closest 
resemblance to extinct species, though in their adult form the resemblance is 
obscured. Moreover, we frequently find in animals rudimentary or abortive 
organs, which are manifestly not adapted to any end, which never can be of 
any use, and whose presence in the organism is sometimes positively injur¬ 
ious. There are snakes that have rudimentary legs—legs which, however 
interesting to the anatomist, are useless to the snake. There are rudiments 
of fingers in a horse’s hoof, and of teeth in a whale’s mouth, and in man 
himself there is the appendix vermiformis. It is manifest, therefore, that 
any particular organ in one species is merely an evolution from a somewhat 
different kind of organ in another. It is manifest that the species them¬ 
selves are but transmutations of one or a few primordial types, and that they 
have been created not by paroxysm, but by evolution. The Creator saw the 
end from the beginning. He had not many conflicting purposes, but one 
that was general and all embracing. Unity and continuity of design serve 
to demonstrate the wisdom of the designer. 

The supposition that nature means something by what she does has not 
infrequently led to important scientific discoveries. It was in this way that 
Harvey found out the circulation of the blood. He took notice of the valves 
in the veins in many parts of the body, so placed as to give free passage to 
the blood towards the heart, but opposing its passage in the contrary direc¬ 
tion. Then he bethought himself, to use his own words, “ that such a prov¬ 
ident cause as nature had not placed so many valves without a design, and 
the design which seemed most probable was that the blood, instead of being 
sent by these veins to the limbs, should go first through the arteries, and 
return through other veins whose valves did not oppose its course.” Thus, 
apart from the supposition of purpose, the greatest discovery in physiolog¬ 
ical science might not have been made. And the curious thing is—a cir¬ 
cumstance to which I would particularly direct your attention—the word 
purpose is constantly employed even by those who are most strenuous in 
denying the reality of the fact. The supposition of purpose is used as a 
working hypothesis by the most extreme materialists. The recognition of 
an immanent purpose in our conception of nature can be so little dispensed 
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with that we find it admitted even by Vogt. Haeckel, in the very book in 

which he says that ** the much ta!ked-o£ purpose in nature has no existence,” 

* % 

defines an organic body as “one in which.the various parts work together 
for the purpose^ of producing the phenomenon of life.” And Hartmann, 
according to whom the universe is the outcome of unconsciousness, speaks 
of “ the wisdom of the Unconscious,” of *• the mechanical contrivances which 

9 

It employs,” of “the direct activity in bringing about complete adaptation 
to the peculiar nature of the case,” of “ Its incursions into the human brain 
which determine the course of history in all departments of civilization in 
the direction of the goal intended by the Unconscious.” Purpose then has 
not been eliminated from the universe by the discoveries of j)hysical science. 
These discoveries have but intensified and elevated our faith. 

And there is yet something else to be urged in favor of the argument 
from design. If the world is not due to purpose it must be the result of chance. 
This alternative cannot be avoided by asserting that the world is the out¬ 
come of law; since law itself must be accounted for in one or other of these 

4 

alternative ways. A law of nature explains nothing. It is merely a sum¬ 
mary of the facts to be explained—merely a statement of the Way in which 
things happen. £. the law of gravitation is the fact that all material 
bodies attract one another, with a force varying directly as their mass and 
inversely as the squares of their distances. Now, the fact that bodies 

attract one another in this way cannot be explained by the law, for the law 
is nothing but the preci.se expression of the fact. To say that the gravita- 
tion of matter IS accounted for by the law of gravitation is merely to say that 
matter gravitates because it gravitates. And so of the other laws of nature. 
Taken together they are simply the expression, in a .set of convenient 
formulae, of all the facts of our experience. The law.s of nature are the 

facts of nature summarized. To say then that nature is explained by law 

is to say that the facts are explained by themselves. I’hc question remains, 
^ • 

Why are the facts what they are ? And to this question we can only answer, 
either through purpose or by chance. 

In favor of the latter hypothesis it may be urged that the appearance 

V ^ 

of purpose in nature could have.been produced by chance. Arrangements 
which look intentional may sometimes be purely accidental. Something 
was bound to come of the play of the primeval atoms. Why not the par¬ 
ticular world in which we find ourselves ? 

. Why not ? For this reason. It is only within narrow limits that seem¬ 
ingly purposeful arrangements are accidentally produced. And therefore 
as the signs of purpose increase^ the presumption in favor of their acci¬ 
dental origin diminishes. It is the most curious phenomenon in the history 
of thought that the philosophers who delight in calling themselves experi¬ 
ential should have countenanced the theory of the accidental origin of 
tlie world, a theory with which our experience, as4ar as it goes, is com¬ 
pletely out of harmony. When only eleven planets were known, De 
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Morgan showed that the odds against their movihg in one* direction round 
the sun with ^ slight inclination of the plines of their orbits — had cl^antse 
determined the movement — would have been 20,000,000,000 to one. 
And this movement of the planets is but a single item, a tiny detail, 
an infinitesimal fraction in a universe which, notwithstanding all argu¬ 
ments to the contrary, still appears to be pervaded through and through 
with purpose. Let every human being now alive upon the earth spend the 
rest of his days and nights in writing down arithmetical figures; let the 
enormous numbers which these figures would represent—each number form¬ 
ing a library in itself—be all added together; let this result be squared, 
cubed, multiplied by itself 10,000 times, and the final product would fall 
short of expressing tht probabilities of the world’s having been evolved by 
chance. 

But over and above the signs of purpose in the world there are other 
evidences which bear witness to its rationality—to its ultimate dependence 
upon mind. We can often detect thought even when we fail to detect pur¬ 
pose. “Science,” says Lange, “starts from the principle of the intelligible¬ 
ness of nature.” To interpret is to explain, and nothing can be explained 
that is not in itself rational. Reason can only grasp what is reasonable. 
You cannot explain the conduct of a fool. You cannot interpret the actions 
of a lunatic. They a^e contradictory, meaningless, unintelligible. Simi¬ 
larly if nature were an irrational system, there would be no possibility of 
knowledge. The interpretation of nature consists in making our own the 
thoughts which nature implies. Scientific hypothesis consists in guessing at 
these thoughts; scientific verification in proving that we have guessed 
aright. “ O God,” said Kepler, when he discovered the laws of planetary 
motion, “ O God, I think again thy thoughts after thee.” There could be 
iw course of nature, no laws of sequence, no possibility of scientific predic¬ 
tions, in a sensdess play of atoms. But as it is, we know exactly how the 
forces of nature act and how they will continue to act. We can express 

their mode of working in the most precise mathematical formulae. Every 

Bresh discovery in science reveals anew the order, the law, the system—in a 
word, the reason—which underlies material phenomena. And reason is the 

otttctipae of mind. It is mind in action. 

is it only within the realm of science that we can detect traces of 
a suj^eme intelligence. Kant and Hegel have shown that the whole of our 
conscious experience implies the existence of a mind other than; but similar 
to, our own. For students of philosophy it is needless to explain this; for 
others it would be impossible within the short time at my disposal. Suffice 
it to say—it has been proved that what we call knowledge is due subject¬ 
ively to the constructive activity of our own individual minds, and object¬ 
ively to the constructive activity of another Mind which is omnipresent and 
eternal. In other words, it has been proved that our limited consciousness 

imnlies the existence of a consciousness that is unlimited, that the commnn 
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every day experience of each one of us necessitates the increasing activity 
01 an infinite Thinker. 

The world then is essentially rational. But if that were all we could 
say we should be very far from having proved the existence of God. A 
question still remains for us to answer—Is the infinite Thinker good? I 
pass on therefore to speak briefly on the second part of my subject, viz., 
the progressiveness of the world. The last, the most comprehensive, the 
most certain word of science is evolution. And it is the most hopeful word 

4 

I know. For when we contemplate the suffering and disaster around us we 
are sometimes tempted to think that the great Contriver is indifferent to 
human welfare. But evolution, which is only another word for continuous 
improvement, inspires us with confidence. It suggests indeed that the 
Creator is not omnipotent, in the vulgar sense of being able to do impossi¬ 
bilities ; but it also suggests that the difficulties of creation are being surely 
though slowly overcome. 

Now, it may be asked. How could there be difficulties for God? How 
could the Infinite be limited or restrained? Let us see. VVe are too apt to 
look upon restraint as essentially an evil, to regard it as a sign of weakness. 
This is the greatest mistake. Restraint may be an evidence of power, of 
superiority, of perfection. Why is poetry so much more beautiful than 
prose? Because of the restraints of rhythm. Why is a good man’s life so 
much more beautiful than a bad man’s? Because of the restraints of 
conscience. Many things are possible tor a prose writer which are impossi¬ 
ble for a poet ; many things are possible for a villain which are impossible 
for a man of honor; many things are possible for a devil which are impos¬ 
sible for a God. The fact is, infinite wisdom and goodness involve nothing 
less than infinite restraint. When we say that God cannot do wrong, we 

virtually admit that he is under a moral obligation or necessity. And 
reflection will show that there is another kind of necessity, viz., mathemati¬ 
cal, by which even the Infinite is bound. 

« 

Do you suppose that the Deity could make a square with only three sides 
ora line with only one end? Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the¬ 
oretically he had the power, do you suppose that under any conceivable 
circumstances he would use it? Surely not. It would be prostitution. It 
would be the employment of infinite power for the production of what was 
essentially irrational and absurd. It would be the same kind of folly as if 
some one who was capable of writing a sensible book were deliberately to 

produce a volume with the words so arranged as to convey no earthly 
meaning. The same kind of folly, but far more culpable, for the guilt of 
foolishness increases in proportion to the capacity for wisdom. A being 
therefore who attempted to reverse the truth of mathematics would not be 
divine. To mathematical necessity Deity itself must yield. 

Similarly in the physical sphere, there must be restraints equally 
necessary and equally unalterable. It may be safely and reverently 
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affirmed that God could not have created a painless world. The Deity 
must have been Constrained by his goodness to create the best world 

possible, and a world without suffering would have been not better, but 
worse, than our own. For consider. Sometimes pain is needed as a warn¬ 
ing to preserve us from greater pain—to keep us from destruction. If pain 
had not been attached to injurious actions and habits, all sentient beings 
would Jong ago have passed out of existence. Suppose, e, that fire did 
not cause pain, we might easily be burnt to death before we knew we were 

r 

in danger. Suppose the loss of health were not attended with discomfort, 
we should lack the strongest motive for preserving it. And the same is true 
of the pangs of remorse which follow what we call sin. Further, pain is 
necessary for the development of character, especially in its higher phases. 
In some way or other, though we cannot tell exactly how, pain acts as an 

intellectual and spiritual stimulus. The world’s greatest teachers, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Darwin, e. g., have been men who suffered much. Suffering 
moreover develops in us pity, mercy and the spirit of self-sacrifice. It develops 
in us self-respect, self-reliance and all that is implied in the expression, 
strength of character. la no other way could such a character be con¬ 
ceivably acquired. It could not have been bestowed upon us by a creative 
fiat; it is essentially the result of personal conflict. Even Christ became 
“perfect through suffering.” And there is also a further necessity for pain 
arising from the reign of Jaw. 

There is no doubt something awesome in the thought of the absolute 
inviolability of law, in the thought that nature goes on her way quite regard¬ 
less of your wishes or of mine. She is so strong and so indifferent! The 
reign of law often entails on individuals the direst suffering. But if the 
Deity interfered with it He would at once convert the universe into chaos. 
The first requisite for a rational life is the certain knowledge that the same 
effects will always follow, and will only follow, from the same causes, that 
they will never be miraculously averted, that they will never be miraculously 

produced. It seems hard—it is hard—that a mother should lose her darling 
child by accident or disease, and that she cannot by any agony of prayer 
recall the child to life. But it would be harder for the world if she could. 
The child has died through a violation of some of nature’s laws, and if such 
violation were unattended with death men would lose the great inducement 
to discover and obey them. It seems hard-~it is hard—that the man who 
has taken poison* by accident dies, as surely as if he had taken it on pur¬ 
pose. But it would be harder for the world if he did not. If one act of 
carelessness were ever overruled, the race would cease to feel the necessity 
for care. It seems hard—it is hard—that children are made to suffer for 

their father’s crimes. But it would be harder for the world if they were not. 
If the penalties of wrong doing were averted from the children, the fathers 
would lose the best incentive to do right. Vicarious .suffering has a great 
Dart to Dlav in the moral develooment of the world. Each individual is apt 
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to think that an exception might be made in his favor. But of course that 
could not be. If the laws of nature were broken for one person, justice 
would require that they should be broken for thousands, for all. And if only 
one of nature’s laws could be proved to have been only once violated, our 
faith in law would be at an end; we should feel that we were living in a 
disorderly universe; we should lose the sense of the paramount importance 
of conduct; we should know that we were the sport of chance. 

Pain, therefore, was an unavoidable necessity in the creation of the best 
of all possible worlds. But however many and however great were the diffi¬ 
culties in the Creator’s path, the fact of evolution makes it certain that they 
are being gradually overcome. And among all the changes that have 
marked its progress, none is so palpable, so remarkable, so persistent as the 
development of* goodness. Evolution “makes for righteousness.” That 
would seem to be its end always. 

The truth is constantly becoming more apparent that on the whole and 
in the long-run it is not well with the wicked ; that sooner or later, both in 
the lives of individuals and of nations, good triumphs over evil. And this 

tendency toward righteousness by which we find ourselves encompassed 
meets with a ready, an ever readier, response in our own hearts. We cannot 
help respecting goodness, and we have inextinguishable longings for its 
personal attainment. Notwithstanding “ sore lets and hindrances,” not¬ 
withstanding the fiercest temptations, notwithstanding the most disastrous 
failures, these yearnings continually reassert themselves with ever-increasing 
force. We feel, we know, that we shall always be dissatisfied and unhappy 
until the tendency within us is brought into perfect unison with the tendency 
without us, until we also make for righteousness steadily, unremittingly and 
with our whole heart. What is this disquietude, what are these yearnings, 
but the Spirit of the universe in communion with our spirits, inspiring us, 
impelling us, all but forcing us, to become co-workers with itself. 

To sum up in one sentence. All knowledge, whether firactical or sci¬ 
entific, nay, the commonest experience of everyday life, implies the existence 

of a Mind which is omnipresent and eternal, while the tendency toward 

righteousness, which is so unmistakably manifest in the course of history, 
together with the response which this tendency awakens in our own hearts, 
combine to prove that the infinite Thinker is just and kind and good. It 
must be because he is always with us that we sometimes imagine he is 
nowhere to be found. 

“ Oh, where is the sea?^’ the fishes cried. 

As they swam the crystal clearness through. 

“We have heard frorn of old of the ocean’s tide 

And we long to look on its waters blue. 

The wise ones speak of an infinite sea; 

Oh, who can tell us if such there be?’’ 
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The lark flew up in the morning bright 
And sang and balanced on sunny wings; 

And this was its song: **I see the light; 

I look on a world of beautiful things; 

But flying and singing everywhere ( 

In vain have I sought to And the air.” 


The name of God in the Avesta is Ahura-Mazda. His character as 
depicted in the Gathas of Zoroaster, and, indeed, in most of the subsequent 
writings of the Avesta, Pazend, etc., is the highest and noblest conception of 
spiritual sublimity, He is represented as the Creator, the Supporter and the 
absolute Ruler of the universe; the maker of the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the hehven, the earth, the water, the trees, the winds, the clouds, the man; 
the producer of the day and night; without beginning ai.J without end ; all- 
prevading, all-wise, all-powerful; the righteous, the undeceivable. 

**Seeing that the one hirst Cause of all was the most wisely ruling every¬ 
where in the invisible or visible worlds—matter, mind, or spirit,—always 
with benevolence, perfect right order and holiness, omnipotence, benevolent 
love and everlastingness, Zoroaster chose these seven high and pliilosophical 
religious abstractions as the fittest attributes by which to celebrate him. And 
accordingly he composed his sacred puetr}^ of the Gathas in a peculiar .style, 
which is characterised by the reverence of one or more of those seven names 
in nearly every stanza or line of his Gathas, the more readily and forcibly to 
impress them on the mind. He seems to have had recourse to this charac¬ 
teristic style of writing, so that the conceptfon and divinity of God may be 
ever present to his mind. Having arrived at the conclusion that the Finst 
Cause^if all was ruling the universe most wisely, he called him by the proper 
name of Ahura Mazda, i. e. the Wise Cord. He saw that the invisible and 
the visible worlds were pervaded by his benevolence. 'I herefore he called 
him Vohu Mano, the Benevolent Mind. As the invisible and the visible 
worlds were subject to his law of right order and holiness, he named him 
Asha \ ahishta, the Best Order or the Kxcellent Holiness. To illustrate the 
rule of the invisible and the visible worlds by his absolute power, he repre¬ 
sented him as Kshathra Vairya, /. e. the Absolute Power. The exhibition 
by the invisible and the visible worlds in all directions of his beneficent love 
naturally prompted the appellation of Spenta Armaita, the Beneficent Love; 
and because the First Cause pervaded the infinite space, he called him 
Haurvatat, the Wholeness, Infinity. Seeing that the First Cause always 
existed and will exist forever, he called him Amerctat, the Immortalil3\ 
'1 hus the seven names of Ameshaspentas, i. e. the Holy Immortals, are sym¬ 
bolical of the attributes of the One Infinity and Eternity, in whom is cen¬ 
tered all existence visible or invisible .”—Ervad S, D. B, Bharucha^ Bombay. 
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HARMONIES AND DISTINCTIONS IN THE THEISTIC 

TEACHING OF THE VARIOUS 

HISTORIC FAITHS. 

By Professor M. Valentine. 

In calling attention to the “ Harmonies and Distinctions in the.Theistic 
Teaching of the Various Historic Faiths,” I must, by very necessity of the 
case, speak from the Christian standpoint. This standpoint is to me syn¬ 
onymous with the very truth itself. 1 cannot speak as free from preposses¬ 
sions. This, however, does not mean any unwillingness, nor, I trust, inabil- 
ity to see and treat with sincerest candor and genuine appreciation the truth 
that may be found in each and all of the various theistic conceptions which 
reason and providence may have enabled men anywhere to reach. Undoubt¬ 
edly some rays from the true divine ” Light of the World ” have been shining 
through reason, and reflected from ” the things that are made ” everywhere 
and at all times, God never nor in any place leaving himself wholly without 
witness. And though we nowand here stand in the midst of the high illumi¬ 
nation of what we accept as supernatural revelation, we rejoice to recognize 
the truth which may have come into view from other openings, blending 
with the light of God’s redemptive self-manifestation in Christianity. 

It is not necessarily prejudice to truth anywhere when, from this stand¬ 
point, I am further necessitated, in this comparative view, to take the Chris¬ 
tian conception as the standard of comparison and measurement. We must 
use some standard if we are to proceed discriminatingly or reach any well 
defined and consistent conclusions. Simply to compare different conceptions 
with one another, without the unifying light of some accepted rule of judg¬ 
ing, or at least of reference, can never lift the impression out of confusion or 
fix any vali able points of truth. Only to hold our eye to the varied shifting 
colors and combinations of the kaleidoscope can bring no satisfactory or 
edifying conclusion. That the Christian’s comparative view of the “ historic 
faiths,” other than his own, necessarily thus ranges them under his own 
Christian canons, of judgment, means no exclusion or obscuration of the 
light, but merely fixes the leading parallelism of its fall, securing consistency 
and clearness of presentation, a presentation under which not only the har¬ 
monies and. distinctions, but the actual truth, may be most clearly and fairly 

seen. 

The phrase “theistic teaching,” in the statement of the subject of this 
paper, I understand, in its broadest sense, as referring to the whole concep- 
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tion concerning God, including the very question of his being, ahd therefore 
applicable to systems of thought, if any such there be, that in philosophic 
reality are atheistic. In this sense teachings on the subject of Deity or “ the 
divine ” are “ theistic,” though they negative the reality of God, and so may 
come legitimately into our comparative view. And yet we are to bear in 
mind, it is only the “ theistic ” teaching of the historic faiths, not their whole 
religious view, that falls under the intention of this paper. The subject is 
special, restricting us specifically to their ideas about God. 

At the outset we need to remind ourselves of the exceeding difficulty 
of the comparison or of precise and firm classification of the theistic feiths 
of mankind. They are all—at least all the ethnic faiths — developments 
Or evolutions, having undergone various and immense changes. Their 
evolutions amount to revolutions in some cases. They are not permanently 
marked by the same features, and will not admit the same predicates at 
different times. Some are found to differ more from themselves in their 


history than from one another. There is such an intercrossing of principles 
and manifold forms of representation as to lead the most learned specialists 
into disputes and opposing conclusions, and render a scientific characteriza¬ 
tion and classification impossible. The most and best that can be done is 
to bring the teachings of the historic religions in this particular into com¬ 
parison as to five or six of the fundamental and most distinctive features of 
'riieistic conception. Their most vital points of likeness and difference 
will tiius appear. It will be enough to include in the comparison, besides 
Christianity, the religions of ancient Greece and Rome, of old Egypt, 
Indian Hinduism or more exactly, Brahmanism, Persian Parseeism or 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Chinese Confucianism, Celtic Druidism, the Norse 
or Teutonic mythology, and Mohammedanism, with incidental reference to 

some less prominent religions. 1 class Judaism as the early stage of unfold¬ 
ing Christianity. 

Adopting this method, therefore, of comparing them under the light of 
a few leading features or elements of the theistic view, we begin with that 

which is most fundamental—belief in the existence of God, or of what we 
call “ the Divine;” Deity, some higher power to which or to whom men sus¬ 
tain relations of dependence, obligation and hope. This is the bottom point, 
the question underlying all other questions in religious belief; Does a God 
exist ? And here it is assuring ; a wonderful harmony is found. All the his¬ 
toric faiths, save perhaps one, rest on belief in some divine existence or 
existences to be acknowledged; feared or pleased. It seems to be part of 
the religious instinct of the race. And the intellect concurs in fostering and 
developing the belief. History, ethnology and philology not only suggest, 
but amply prove that the idea of God, of some power or powers above, upon 
whom man depends and to whom he must answer, is so normal to human 
reason in the presence and experience of the phenomena of nature and life, 
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that it is developed wherever man's condition is high enough for the action 
of his religious nature at all. 

“ God ” is the fundamental and constructive idea, and it is the greatest 
and most vital idea of humanity. But the harmony of the world’s religious’ 
faiths in this positive theistic teaching is, according to prevailing interpre- 
tation, broken in the case of Buddhism. This appears to be atheistic, a 
religion or rather a philosophy of life, without a deity or even the apotheosis 

of nature. Many things, however, incline me to the view of those inter¬ 
preters who deny, or at least doubt, the totally atheistic character of Buddh¬ 
ism. For instance, it is rooted in the earlier pantheistic Hindu faith, and 
has historically developed a cult with temples and prayers. In the face of 
these and other things only the most positive evidence can put its total 
atheism beyond question. Gautama’s work of reform, which swept away 
the multitudinous divinities of the popular theology, may not have been a 
denial of God, even as Socrates, alleged atheism was not, but rather an over- 
throw of the prevalent gross polytheism in the interest of the truer and more 
spiritual conception, though it may have been a less definite one, of the 
divine being. 

And may we not justly distinguish between Buddhism as a mere phil¬ 
osophy of life or conduct, and Buddhism as a religion, with its former 
nature-gods swept away, and the replacing better conception only 
obscurely and inade(|uately brought out ? At least it is certain that its 
teaching was not dogmatic atheism, a formal denial of God, but marked 
rather by the negative attitude of failing positively to recognize and affirm 
the divine existence. The divergence in this case is undoubtedly less of a 
discord than has often been supposed. There are cases of atheism in the 
midst of Christian lands, the outcome of bewilderment through speculative 
philosophies. They may even spread widely and last long. They, how¬ 
ever, count but little against the great heart and intellect of mankind, or 
even as giving a definite characteristic to the religion in the midst of 

which they appear. And they lose sway, even as the Buddhist philosophy, 
in becoming a religion that has had to resume recognition of Deity. And it 
is something grand and inspiring that the testimony of the World’s Relig¬ 
ions from all around the horizon and down the centuries is virtually unani¬ 
mous as to this first great principle in theistic teaching. It is the strong 
and ceaseless testimony of the great, deep heart and reason of mankind. 
Nay, it is God’s own testimony to his being, voiced through the religious 
nature and life made in his image. 

But let these various religions be compared in the light of a second 
principle in theistic teaching—that of monotheism. Here it is startling to 

find how terribly the idea of God, whose existence is so unanimously 
owned, has been misconceived and distorted. For taking the historic 
faiths in their fully developed form, only two, Christianity and Mohamme¬ 
danism, present a pure and maintained monotheism. Zoroastrianism can^ 
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not be counted*in here; though at first its Ahriman, or evil spirit, was not 
conceived of as a God, it afterward lapsed into theological dualism and prac¬ 
tical polytheism. All the rest are prevailingly and discordantly polytheistic. 
They move off into endless multiplicity of divinities and grotesque 
degradations of their character. This fact does not speak well for the 
ability of the human mind, without supernatural help, to formulate and 
maintain the necessary idea of God worthily. 

This dark and regretful phenomenon is, however, much relieved by 
several modifying facts. One is that the search-lights of history and phil¬ 
ology reveal for the principal historic faiths back of their stages and condi- 
tions of luxuriantly developed polytheism, the existence of an early or 
possibly, though not certainly, primitive monotheism. This point, I know, 
is strongly contested, especially by many whose views are determined by 
acceptance of the evolutionist hypothesis of the derivative origin of the 
human race. But it seems to me that the evidence, as made clear through 
the true historical method of investigation, is decisive for monotheism as 
the earliest ‘known form of theistic conception in the religions of Egypt, 
China, India, and the original Druidism, as well as of the two faiths already 
classed as asserting the divine unity. 

Polytheisms are found to be actual growths. Tracing them back they 
become simpler and simpler. “ The younger the polytheism the fewer the 
gods,” until a .stage is reached where God is conceived of as one alone, 
'riiis accords, too, as has been well pointed out, with the psychological 
genesis of ideas—the singular number preceding the plural, the idea of a 
god preceding the idea of gods, the affirmation, “ There is a God,” going 
before the affirmation there are two or many gods. 

Another fact of belief is that the polytheisms have not held their fields 
without dissent and revolt. Over against the tendency of depraved human¬ 
ity to corrupt the idea of God and multiply imaginary and false divinities, 
there are forces that act for correction and improvement. The human soul 
has been formed for the one true and only God. Where reason is highly 

developed and the testing powers of the intellect and conscience are earn¬ 
estly applied to the problems of existence and duty, these grotesque and 
gross polytheisms prove unsatisfactory. 

In the higher ascents of civilization faith in the mythologic divinities is 
undermined and weakened. Men of lofty genius arise, men of finer ethical 
intuitions and higher religious sense and aspiration, and better conceptions 
of the power by and in which men live and move, are reached and a reform¬ 
ation comes. This is illustrated in the epoch making teachings of Confuciuk 
in China, of Zoroaster in Persia, of Gautama in India, and of Socrates, Plato, 
Cicero and kindred spirits in ancient Greece and Rome. In their profounder 

and more rational inquiries these, and such as these, have pierced the dark¬ 
ness and confusion and caught sure vision of the one true eternal God above 
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the one'to myths or symbols. Polytheism, which has put its sta'mp so gen¬ 
erally on the historic faiths, has not held them in undisputed, full, unbroken 
sway. 

Taking these modifying facts into account, the testimony of these faiths 
to the unity of God is found to be far larger and stronger than at first view 
it seemed. For neither Christianity, with its Old Testament beginning, nor 
Mohammedanism, has been a small thing in the world. They have spoken 

for the divine unity for ages, and voiced it far through the earth. And 
unquestionably the faith of the few grand sages, the great thinkers of the 
race, who, by “ the world’s great altar stairs that slope through darkness up 
to God,” have risen to clear views of the sublime, eternal truth of the divine 
unity, is worth ten thousand times more, as an illumination and authority for 
correct faith, than the ideas and practices of the ignorant and unthinking 
millions that have crowded the polytheistic worships. 

But of the two found purely monotheistic Christianity has unique 
characteristics. Its witness is original and independent—not derived as 
that of Islam, which adopted it from Judaic and Christian teaching. It is 
trinitarian, teaching a triune mystery of life in the one infinite and eternal 
God, as over against Isldm’s repudiation of this mystery. The trinities 
detected in the other religions have nothing in common with the Christian 
teaching save the use of the number three. And ijt stands’accredited, not as a 
mere evolution of rational knowledge, a scientific discovery, but as a super¬ 
natural revelation in which the Eternal One himself says to the world : “I 
am God, and beside me there is none.” 

But we pass to another point of comparison in the principle of person¬ 
ality. Under this principle the religions of the world fall into two classes : 
Those which conceive of God as an intelligent being, acting in freedom, 

and those wdiich conceive of him pantheistically as the sum of nature or the 
impersonal energy or soul of all things. In Christian teaching God is a 
personal being, with all the attributes or predicates that enter into the con¬ 
cept of such being. In the Christian Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments this conception is never for a minute lowered or obscured. God, 
though immanent in nature, filling it with his presence and power, is yti its 
creator and preserver, keeping it subject to his will, and purposes, never 
confounded or identified with it. He is the infinite, absolute personality. 

The finding ot this feature of teaching in the other historic religions 
depends on the period or stage of development at which we lake them. In 
the polytheistic forms o£ all grades of development we are bewildered by 
the immense diversity in which, in this particular, the objects of worship are 
conceived, from the intense anthropomorphism that makes the gods but 
mighty men or apotheosized ancestors, down through endless personifica¬ 
tions of the powers and operations to the lowest forms of fetichism. Largely, 
however, their theistic thought includes the notion of personality, and so a 
point of fellowship is established between the worshiper and his gods* But 
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we have to do mainly with the monotheistiic faiths or periods of faith. In 
the early belief of B'gypt, of China, of India, in the teaching of Zoroaster, 
of Celtic Druidism, of Assyrian and Babylonian faith, and in the best intui> 
tion of the Greek and Roman philosophers, without doubt, God was appre¬ 
hended as a personal God. Indeed, in almost the whole world's religious 
thinking this element of true theistic conception has had more or less posi¬ 
tive recognition and maintenance. It seems to have been spontaneously 
and necessarily demanded by the religious sense and life. 

The human feeling of helplessness and need called for a God who 
could hear and understand, feel and act. And whenever thought rose 
beyond the many pseudo-gods to the existence of the one true God as a cre¬ 
ator and ruler of the world, the ten thousand marks of order, plan and pur¬ 
pose in nature, speaking to men’s hearts and reason, led up to the grand 
truth that the Maker of all is a thinker and both knows and wills. And so 
a relation of trust, fellowship and intercourse w'as found and recognized. 
None of the real feelings of worship, love, devotion, gratitude, consecra¬ 
tion could live and act simply in the presence of an impersonal, uncon¬ 
scious, fateful energy or order of nature. No consistent hope of a conscious 
personal future life can be established except as it is rooted in faith in a 
personal God. 

And yet the personality of God has often been much obscured in the 
historic faiths. The obscuration has not come as a natural and spontaneous 
product of the religious impulse or consciousness, but of mystic speculative 
philosophies. 'Fhe phenomenon presented by Spinozism and later pan¬ 
theisms, in the presence of Christianity, w'as substantially anticipated ages 
ago, in the midst of- various religious faiths, despite their own truex 
visions of the eternal God. As we understand it, the philosophy of religion 
with Hinduism, the later Confucianhsm, developed I’arsecisni and Druidism 
is substantially pantheistic, reducing God to impersonal existence or the 
conscious factors and forces of cosmic order. It marks some of these more 
strongly and injuriously than others. 

llow far do religions harmonize in including creational relation and 
activity in their conception of God ? In Christianity, as you know, the 
notion of creatorship is inseparable from the divine idea. “In the begin¬ 
ning God created.” Creator is another name for him. How is it in the 
polytheistic mythologies ? The conception is thrown into inextricable con¬ 
fusion. In some, as in the early Greek and Roman, the heavens and the 

earth are eternal, and the gods, even the highest, are their offspring. In 
advancing stages and fuller pantheons, almost everywhere, the notion o( 
creatorship emerges in connection with the mythologic divinities. In the 
monotheisms, whether the earlier or those reached in philosophic periods, 
it is clear and unequivocal—in China, India, Egypt, Persia, and the 
Druidic teaching. 

Pantheistic thoufifht. however, while it offers accounts of world-oriizins 
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confuses or overthrows real creational action by various processes of divine 
selLunfolding, in which God and the universe are identified, and either ^he 
divine is lost in the natural or nature itself is God. The pantheism seems 
to resolve itself sometimes into atheism; sometimes into acosmism. But 
while the creative attribute seems to appear in some way and measure in all 
the historic religions, I have found no instance apart from Christianity and 

its derivatives in which creafio ex nihilo, or absolute creation, is taught. 
This is a distinction in which Christianity must be counted as fairly standing 

alone.'^ 

A point of high importance respects the inclusion of the ethical 

attribute in the notion of God and the divine government. To what extent 
do they hold him, not only a governor, but a moral governor, whose will 
enthrones righteousness, and whose administration aims at moral character 
and the blessedness of ethical order and excellence ? The comparison on 
this point reveals some strange phenomena. In the nature-worships and 
polytheistic conditions there is found an almost complete disconnection 
between religion and morality, the rituals of worship not being at all adjusted 
to the idea that the gods were holy, sin-hating, pure and righteous. The 
grossest anthropomorphisms have prevailed, and almost every passion, vice, 
meanness and wrong found among men were paralleled in the nature and 
actions of the gods. Often their very worship has been marked by horrible 
and degrading rites. But as human nature carries in itself a moral consti¬ 
tution, and the reason spontaneously acts in the way of moral distinctions, 
judgments and demands, it necessarily, as it advanced in knowledge, cred¬ 
ited the objects of its worship with more or less of the moral qualities i) 
required in ihen. The moral institutions and demands could not act with 
clearness and force in rude and uncivilized men and peoples. The degrees 
of ethical elements in their conception of the gods reflected the less or 
greater development of the'moral life that evolved the theistic ideas. 

But whenever the religious faith was monotheistic, and especially in its 
more positive and clearer forms,“ the logic of reasbn and conscience lifted 
thoughOnto clear and unequivocal apprehension of the supreme being as 
the power whose government makes for righteousness. Finely and impres¬ 
sively does this attribute come to view in the teachings of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, of Confucianism, of Zoroastrianism, of Druidism, and of 
the theism of the Greek and Roman sages. But Brahmanism, that mighty 
power of the East, though it abounds in moral precepts and virtuous max¬ 
ims and rules of life, fails to give these a truly religious or theistic sanction 
by any clear assurance that the advancement or triumph bf the right and 
good is the aim of the divine government. Indeed the pantheisti^: thought 

of that system obliterating, the divine personality leaves scarcely any room 

for a moral purpose, or any other purpose, in the cosmic energy. And Bud¬ 
dhism, though largely a philosophical ethic only—however, of the “ good ” 
sort^yet by its failure to make positive assertion of a supreme lieing, save 
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simply as the infinite unknown behind nature of which (Brahma) nothing 
may be predicted except that it is, perceives and is blessed, fails also, of 
course, to affirm any moral predicates for its nature or movement. The 
ethics of life, divorced from religious sanction, stand apart from theistical 
dynamics. 

Christianity makes the moral attributes of God fundamental. Ilis gov¬ 
ernment and providence have a supreme ethical aim, the overthrow of sin 
with its disorder and misery, and the making of all things new in a kingdom 
in which righteousness shall dwell. And we rejoice to trace from the great 
natural religions round the globe how generally and sometimes inspiringly 
this grand feature of true theism has been discerned and used for the uplift¬ 
ing of character and life—furnishing a testimony obscured or broken only 
by the crudest fetichisms, or lowest polytheisms, or by pantheistic teachings 
that reduce God to impersonality where the concept of moral character 
becomes inapplicable. 

But a single additional feature of theistic teaching can be brought into 
this comparative view'. How far do the various religions include in their 
idea of God redemptive relation and administration? Some coinparativists, 
as you are aware, class two of them as religions of redemption or deliver¬ 
ance—Buddhism and Christianity. But if Buddhism is to be so classed, 
there is no reason for not including Brahmanism. For, as Prof. Max Muller 
has so clearly shown. Buddhism re.sts upon and carries forward the same 
fundamental conceptions of the world and human destiny ami the way of 
its attainment. They both start with the fact that the condition of man is 
unhappy through his own errors, and set forth a way of deliverance or sal¬ 
vation. Both connect this state of misery with the fundamental doctrine of 
metempsychosis, innumerably repeated incarnations, or births and deaths, 

with a possible deliverance in a final absorption into the repose of absolute 

existence or cessation of conscious individuality—Nirvana. 

# 

It is connected, too, in both, with a philosophy of the world that pan- 
theistically reduces God into impersonality, making the divine but the ever- 
moving course of nature. 'And the deliverance comes as no free gift, gra¬ 
cious help or accomplishment of God, but an issue that a man wins for 
himself by knowledge, ascetic repression of desire and self-reduction out of 
conscious individuality, reabsorption into primal being. God is not con¬ 
ceived of as a being of redeeming love and loving activity. A philosophy 
of self-redemption is substituted for faith and surrender to a Tedeeming 

God. As I understand it, it is a philosophy that pessimistically condemns 

life itself as an evil and misfortune to be escaped from and to be escaped 
by self-redemption, because life finds no saving in God. And so these faiths 
cannot fairly be said to attribute to God redemptive character and adminis¬ 
tration. 

Christianity stands, therefore, as the only faith that truly and fully con¬ 
ceives of God in redemptive rulership and activity. In this faith “God is 

love,’* in deepest and most active sympathy with man. While he rules for 
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the maintenance and victory of righteousness, he uses also redeeming 
action for the same high ends—recovering the lost to holiness. In this 
comes in the unique supernatural character of Christianity. It is not a mere 
evolution of natural religious intuitions. Even as a revelation, it is not 
simply an ethic or a philosophy of happy life. Christianity stands funda¬ 
mentally and essentially for a course of divine redemptive action, the incom¬ 
ing, presence and activity of the supernatural in the world and time. 

Let us fix this clearly in mind, as its distinction among all religions, 

causing it to stand apart and alone. From the beginning of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to the end of the New it is a disclosure in record of what God in 

grace has done, is doing, and will do, for the deliverance, recovery and 

eternal salvation from sin, of lapsed, sin-enslaved humanity. It is a super¬ 
natural redemptive work and provision, with an inspired mstruetion as to 
the way and duty of life. If Christianity be not this, Christendom has been 
deluded. It is the religion of the divine love and help which the race needs, 
and only God could give. 

Let us sum up the results of this hurried comparison. On the funda¬ 
mental point of affirming or implying the existence of God the testimony is 
a rich harmony. To the monotheistic conception there is strong witness 
from the earliest great historical religions — the Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, 
original Zoroastrianism, and Druidisrn, obscured and almost lost in later 
growths of enormous polytheisms, till restored there and elsewhere in 
greater or less degree under the better intuitions of sages, including those of 
Greece and Rome. The divine personality is witnessed to, though often 
under the rudest and most distorted notions, by almost all religions, but 
darkened out of sight by pantheistic developments in India, China, Druidisrn, 
and among the Greeks. Creational activity in some sense and measure has 
been almost everywhere included in the idea of God ; but creaiio ex nihilo 
seems peculiar to Christianity. The attribution of ethical attributes to God 
has varied in degrees according to the civilization and culture of the tribes 
and nations or their religious leaders, made inconsistent here and there by 
pantheistic theories - - Christianity, however, giving the moral idea supreme 
emphasis. And finally redeeming love and effort in redemption from moral 
evil is clearly asserted only in the Christian teaching. 

'riie other historic faiths have grasped some of the great essential ele¬ 
ments of theistic truth. We rejoice to trace and recognize them. But they 
all shine forth in Christian revelation. As I see it, the other historic beliefs 
have no elements of true theistic conception to give to Christianity what it 
has not, but Christianity has much to give to the others. It unites and con¬ 
summates out of its own given light all the theistic truth that has been sought 
and seen in partial vision by sincere souls along the ages and round the 
world. And more, it gives what they have not — a disclosure of God’s 
redeeming love and action, presenting to mankind the way, the truth and the 

life. And we joy to hold it and offer it as the hope of the world. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF JUDAISM. 

By Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, D.D. 

The theology of Judaism, in the opinion of many, is a new academic 
discipline. They maintain that Judaism is identical with legalism,— a relig¬ 
ion of deeds without dogmas. Theology is a systematic treatise on the dogmas 
of any religion. There could be no theology of Judaism. The modern lati- 
tudinarians and syncretists on their part maintain we need more religion 
and less theology, or no theology at all, deeds and no creeds. For religion 
is undefinable and purely subjective ; theology defines and casts free senti¬ 
ments into dictatorial words. Religion unites and theology divides the 
human family not seldom into hostile factions. 

Research and reflection antagonize these objections. They lead to 
conviction, both historically and psychologically. Truth unites and 
appeases ; error begets antagonism and fanaticism. Error, whether in the 
spontaneous belief or in the scientific formulas of theology, is the cause of 
the distracting factionalism in the transcendental realm. Truth well defined 
is the most successful arbitrator among mental combatants. It seems, there¬ 
fore, the best method to unite the human family in harmony, peace and good 
will is to construct a rational and humane system of theology, as free from 
error as possible, clearly defined and appealing directly to the reason anti 
conscience of all normal men. Research and reflection in the field of Israel’s 
literature and history produce the conviction that a code of laws is no relig¬ 
ion, Yet legalism and observances are but one form of Judaism. The 
underlying principles and doctrines are essentially Judaism, and these are 
material to the theology of Judaism, and these are essentially dogmatic. 

Scriptures from the first to the last page advance the doctrine of divine 
inspiration and revelation. Ratiocinate this as you may, it always centers 
in the proposition: There exists an inter-relation and a faculty of inter¬ 
communication in the nature of that universal, prior and superior Being and 
the individualized being called man; and this also is a dogma. 

Scriptures teach that the Supreme Being is also Sovereign Providence. 
He provides sustenance for all that stand in need of it. He foresees and 
foreordains all, shapes the destinies and disposes the affairs of man and 
mankind, and takes constant cognizance of their doings. He is the law¬ 
giver, the judge and the executor of his laws. Press all this to the ultimate 
abstraction and formulate it as you may, it always centers in the proposi¬ 
tion of “ Die sittliche Weltordnung,” the universal, moral, just, benevolent 
and beneficent theocracy, which is the cause, the source and textbook of all 
canons of ethics; and this again is a dogma. 
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Scriptures teach that virtue and righteousness are rewarded; vice, 

misdeeds, crimes, sins are punished, inasmuch as they are free-will actions 
of man ; and adds thereto that the free and benevolent Deity, under certain 
conditions, pardons sin, iniquity and transgression. Here is an apparent 

contradiction between -justice and grace in the Supreme Being. Press this 
to its ultimate abstraction, formulate it as you may, and you will always 
arrive at some proposition concerning atonement; and this also is a dogma. 

As far back into the twilight of myths, the early dawn of human rea¬ 
son, as the origin of religious knowledge was traced, mankind was in pos¬ 
session of four dogmas. They were always present in men’s consciousness, 
although philosophy has not discovered the antecedents of the syllogism 
of which these are the conclusions. The exceptions are only such tribes, 
clans, or individuals as had not yet become conscious of their own senti¬ 
ments, not being crystallized into conceptions, and in consequence thereof 
had no words to express them; but those are very rare exceptions. These 
four dogmas are : 

1. There exists—in one or more bjrms of being—a superior being, 
living, mightier and higher than any other being known or imagined. 
(Existence of God.) 

2. There is in the nature of this superior being, and in the nature of 
man, the capacity and desire of mutual sympathy, inter-relation and inter¬ 
communication. (Revelation and worship.) 

3. 'fhe good and the right, the true and the lieautiful, are desirable ; 
the opposites thereof are detestable and repugnant to the superior being 
and to man. (Conscience, ethics, and aesthetics.) 

4. There exists for man a state of felicity or torment beyond this state 
ot mundane life. (Immortality, reward, or punishment.) 

These four dogmas of the human family are the postulate of all the¬ 
ology and theologies, and they are axiomatic. They require no proof, for 
what all men always knew is self-evident: and no proof can be adduced to 
them, for they are transcendent. Philosophy, with its apparatuses and 
methods of cogitation, cannot reach them, cannot expound them, cannot 
negate them, and none ever did prove such negation satisfactorily, even to 
the individual reasoner himself. 

All systems of theology are built on these four postulates. They differ 
only in the definitions of the (juiddity, the extension and expansion of these 
dogmas in accordance with the progression or retrogression of different 
ages and countries. They differ, in their derivation of doctrine or dogma 
from the main postulates; theiV reduction to practice in ethics and worship, 
forms and formulas; their methods of application to human affairs, and 
their notions of obligation, accountability, hope or fear. 

These accumulated differences in the various systems of theology, 
inasmuch as they are not logically contained in these postulates, are sub¬ 
ject to criticism; an appeal to reason is always legitimate, a rational justifi- 
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catioti is requisite. The arguments advanced in all these cases are not 
always appeals to the standard of reason — therefore the disagreements — 
they are mostly historical. “ Whatever we have not from the knowledge of 
all mankind we have from the knowledge of a very respectable portion of 
it in our holy books and sacred traditions ” is the main argument. So each 
system of theology, in as far as it differs from others, relies for proof of its 
particular conceptions and knowledges on its traditions, written or unwrit¬ 
ten, as the knowledge of a portion of mankind ; so each particular theol¬ 
ogy depends on its sources. 

So also does Judaism. It is based upon the four postulates of all 

theology, and in justification of its extensions and expansions, its derivation 

of doctrine and dogma from the main |K)Stulates, its entire development, it 
points to its sources and traditions, and at various times also to the standard 
of reason, not, however, till the philosophers pressed it to reason in self- 
defense ; because it claimed the divine authority for its .sources, higher than 
which there is none. And so we have arrived at our subject. 

We know what theology is, so we must define here only what Judaism 
is. Judaism is the complex of Israel’s religious sentiments ratiocinated to 
conceptions in harmony with its Jchovistic God-cognition. 

These conceptions made permanent in the consciousness of this people 
are the religious knowledges which form the substratum to the theology of 
Judaism. The Thorah maintains that its “ teaching and canon ” are divine. 
Man’s knowledge of the true and the good comes directly to human rea¬ 
son and conscience (which is unconscious rea.son) from the supreme and 

universal reason, the absolutely true and good ; or it comes to him indirectly 
from the same source by the manifestations of nature, the facts of history 

and man’s power of induction. This principle is in conformity with the 
second postulate of theology, and its extension in harmony wdth the stand¬ 
ard of reason. 

All knowledge of God and his attributes, the true and the good, came 
to man by successive revelations, of the indirect kind first, which we may 
call natural revelation, and the direct kind afterward, which we may call 
transcendental revelation ; both these revelations concerning God and his 

substantial attributes, together with their historical genesis, are recorded in 
the Thorah in the Seven Holy Names'of God, to which neither prophet nor 
philosopher in Israel added even one, and all of which constantly recur in 
all Hebrew literature. 

What we call the God of revelation is actually intended to designate 
God as made known in the transcendental revelations including the succes¬ 
sive God-ideas of natural revelation. His attributes of revelation are made 
known only in those pa.s^ages of the Thorah, in which he him.self is reported 
to have spoken to man of him.self, his name and his attributes, and not by 
any induction or reference from any law, .story or doing ascribed to God 

anywhere. The prophets only expand or define those conceptions of Deity 
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which these passages of direct transcendental revelation in the Thorah 
contain. There exists no other source from which to derive the cognition 
of the God of revelation. 

Whatever theory or practice is contrary or contradictory to Israel’s God- 
cognition can have no place in the theology of Judaism. It comprises 
necessarily: 

The doctrine concerning providence, its relations to the individual, the 
nations and mankind. This includes the doctrine of covenant between (iod 
and man, God and the fathers of the nation, God and the people of Israel or 
the election of Israel. 

The doctrine concerning atonement. Are sins expiated, forgiven or 
pardoned, and what are the conditions or means for such expiation of sins ? 

This leads us to the doctrine of divine worship generally, its obligatory 
nature, its proper means and forms, its subjective or objective import, which 
includes also the precepts concerning holy seasons, holy places, holy convo¬ 
cations, and consecrated or specially appointed persons to conduct such 

divine worship, and the standard to distini^uish conscientiously in the Thorah 
the laws, statutes and ordinances which were originally intended to be always 
obligatory, from those which were originally intended for a certain time and 
place, and under special circumstances. 

7 'he doctrine concerning the human will; is it free, conditioned or con¬ 
trolled by reason, faith or any other agency ? This includes the postulate of 
ethics. 

The duty and accountal:glity of man in all his relations to God, man and 
himself, to his nation and to his government and to the whole of the human 
family. This includes the duty we owe to the past, to that which the process 
of history developed and established. 

This leads to the doctrine concerning the future of mankind, the ulti¬ 
mate of the historical process, to culminate in a higher or lower status of 
humanity. This includes the question of perfectibility of human nature and 
the possibilities it contains, which establishes a standard of duty we owe to 

the future. 

The doctrines concerning personal immortality, future reward and pun¬ 
ishment, the means by which such immortality is attained, the condition on 

which it depends, what insures reward or punishment. 

The theology of Judaism as a systematic structure must solve these 

problems on the basi^ of Israel’s God-cognition. This being the highest in 

man’s cognition, the solution of all problems upon this basis, ecclesiastical, 

ethical or in eschatology, must be hnal in theology, provided the judgment 

which leads to this solution is not erroneous. An erroneous judgment from 

0 

true antecedents is possible. In such cases the first safeguard is an appeal 
to reason, and the second, though not secondary, is an appeal to holy writ 
and its best commentaries. Wherever these two authorities agree, reason 
and holy writ, that the solution of any problem from the basis of Israel’s 
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God-cognition is correct, certitude is established, the ultimate solution is 
found. 

This is the structure of a systematic theology: Israel’s God-cognition is 
the substratum, the substance ; holy writ and the standard of reason are the 
desiderata, and the faculty of reason is the apparatus to solve the problems 
which in their unity are the theology of Judaism, higher than which none 
can be. 
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THE ANCIENT RELIGION OF INDIA AND PRIMI¬ 
TIVE REVELATION. 

By Rev. Maurice Phillips. 

“The more we go back, the more we examine the germs of any 
religion, the purer I believe we shall find the conceptions of the Deity.”— 

Max Muller. 

The Ancient Religion of India is revealed in the Vedas. The Vedas 
contain three strata of literature extending over a period of more than a 
thousand years, viz.: The Manthras^ the oldest hymns; the Brahmanas^ 
treatises on ritualism ; and the Upanishads^ philosophical disquisitions. 
Each of these marks a distinct period in the development of religion. To 
do justice, therefore, to the subject of this paper, it would be necessary to 
trace the Vedic doctrine of Theology, Cosmology, Anthropology and Sotc- 
riology in each of these periods, and to point out what light they throw on 
the Bible doctrine of a “ Primitive Revelation.” Space, however, will not 
permit me to do more than to trace roughly the first, viz., the Vedic doctrine 
of God, and to show that it can be much more rationally accounted for on 
the supposition that it is a “ Reminiscence ” than on the supposition that it 
is an evolution. 

The Manthras bring before us the ancient Hindus, then called Aryans, 
worshiping the elements of nature as living persons^ such as Dyaus, the 
bright sky; Varuna, the all-embracing firmament; Indra, the cloudy atmos¬ 
phere ; Surya, the sun; Ushas, the dawn, and Prithivi, the broad earth. 

Hence their worship is denominated “ Physiolatry.” This term, however, 
does not cover the whole ground. Their worship included the elements of 
nature and something more: it included the natural and the supernatural 
so blended as to be indistinguishable. Were it all nature, there would be 
no room for personification, for personification implies the knowledge of a 
person, and the personification of a natural object as an object of worship^ 

implies the concept, more or less clear, of what we call God. 

The recognition of the supernatural in the natural is the result of that 
tendency deeply rooted in humanity which impels man everywhere to seek 
and to worship some being of beings greater than himself. Hence he grows 
into religion as naturally and unconsciously as he grows into manhood. He 
no sooner wakes into the consciousness that he is a being separate from 
nature than he feels his dependence upon, and moral relationship to, some 
Being above nature to whom he owes homage. This is the first sense of the 
Godhead, the sensus numinisj “ a sense divine of something interfused,” a 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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sense the result not of reasoning, nor of generalization, but an immediate 

perception as real and irresistible as that of the Ego. And as man is con¬ 
scious of the Ego before knowing what man is, so he is conscious of the 
supernatural, before knowing what God is. This is necessarily a very vague 
and incomplete idea of the Godhead, so vague as to elude definition and so 
incomplete as not to be named.* The Pelasgians, according to Herodotus, 
worshiped gods without having names for any of them; and the ancient 
Germans, according to Tacitus, worshiped God as “that secret thing known 
only by reverence.”* Many of the Vedic bards express their consciousness 
of him by the phrase, “That,” and “That one.” They knew that he is, 
Imt where and how they knew not, and hence they tried to find him in the 

phenomena of nature. 

But though they knew not God as a personal Being distinct from 
natural phenomena, they possessed a wonderful knowledge of the actions 
and attributes w’hich preeminently belong to him. They ascribed to the 
personified elements of nature the functions of Creator, Preserver and 
Ruler; and the attributes of infinity, omniscience,omnipotenee, immortality, 

righteousness, holiness and mercy. The content of this knowledge is far 
more definite and extensive than that furnished by the sensus numinis. 
The question then arises -How did they acquire this knowledge? An 
answer to this question will make clear the correctness of our definition of 
the “first sense of the Godhead,” and the means by which it w'as developed 
so as to embrace the characteristics of the Deity. 

There are only three answ'ers conceivable— 

They acquired it (i) by intuition; or (2) by experience; or (3) by 
revelation. 

I. Did they accpiire it by intuition ? 

We have stated already what knowledge of (iod we oonceive man 
capable of acquiring by intuition, viz.: a vague indefinite idea of the 
supernatural in the natural, of some being above himself on w'hom he 
depends, and w'hom he should w'orship. But who that being i.s, and what 

his attributes are, he has no means of knowing. 3 

» “ In perceiving the Infinite we neither count, nor measure, nor compare, nor name. 
We know not what it is, but we know that it is, because we actually feel it and are brought in 
contact with it.”— Ma.x Miiller^s Hibbert Lectures, 

^ Decrumgue uotnutibus appellant secreium illud quod sola reverentia vident. 

“ Besides that definite consciousness of which logic formulates the laws, there is also an 
indefinite consciousness which cannot be formulated. Besides complete thoughts, and besides 
the thoughts which though incomplete admit of completion; there are thoughts which it is 
impossible to complete and yet which are still real, in the sense that they are normal affec¬ 
tions of the m\nA.—Herbert Spencer, F.R.S, 

3 The religious sentiment which impels men to believe in and worship a Supreme Being is 
an evidence of his existence, but not an exhibition of his character. The conviction that an 
Infinite Being exists seems forced upon us by the manifest incompleteness of our finite 
knowledge, but we have no rational means whatever of determining what is the nature of that 
Being.— Mansel, 
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If this be correct, it follows that the ancient Hindus did not acquire 
their knowledge of the divine functions and attributes by intuition. 

In order to test the validity of this position, let us suppose that man 
possesses a power of intuition transcending that of the senstis numinisy by 
means of which he is able, so to speak, to gaze immediately on God ; and 
to this power let us ascribe the Vedic knowledge of the divine functions 
and attributes. No one will doubt, I presume, that in a mental intuition of 

this kind, it is inconceivable that one can ac(iuire knowledge of the divine 
functions and attributes without at the same time acquiring knowledge of 
the divine person to whom they belong. It is historically true, however, 
that the ancient Hindus did not know God as a person distinct from nature, 
they only knew his functions and attributes, which they applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately to all the gods of their Pantheon, the personified elements of nature. 
All these gods are alike supreme, creators, preservers, omnipotent, benefi¬ 
cent, immortal. “Among you, O God.s, there is none that is small, none 
that is young; for all are great indeed.” (R.V. viii. 30.) 

It might be affirmed that the personality of God was originally appre¬ 
hended by man, and that in course of time it gradually faded away from his 
memory till nothing was left but the divine attributes. 

This is inconsistent with the supposition that man possesses a power of 
intuition transcending that of the sensus numinis. For as long as man is 
conscious, he must be conscious of that power, and if that power once sup¬ 
plied him with the knowledge of God and his attributes, there is no reason 
to suppose that it will not always do .so. 

Again, had the ancient Hindus acquired their knowledge of the divine 
Functions and attributes by intuition, which intuition involves a knowledge 
af the divine Person, and assuming that the mental powers and the spiritual 
necessities o^ man are similar everywhere, we must suppose that other 
nations would have acquired divine knowledge in the same way. There is 
no fact, however, better known to the students of ancient religions than 
that no individuals, much less nations, when left to themselves, have ever 
acquired anything like a clear and certain conception of a Supreme Being 
distinct from nature. “ Even Plato did not make his way up to the idea of 
a divine, self-conscious, personal being; nor distinctly propound the ques¬ 
tion of the personality of God. It is true that Aristotle maintained, more 
definitely than Plato, that the Deity must be a personal Being. But even for 
him it was not absolute, free-creative power, but one limited by primordial 
matter; not the world’s Creator, but only one who gave shape to the rude 

materials, and so not truly absolute.” 

II. If the ancient Hindus did not acquire their knowledge of the 
divine functions and attributes intuitively, did they acquire it empirically? 

We acquire knowledge by experience *, by what we see, hear and feel. 
And the conclusions of experience are wider than its data. E, g., we have 
the concepts of infinite space and time as inferences from, or intuition by, 
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the finite space and time supplied to us by the senses. When we look back 

into space as far as we can see, we can neither fix its beginning nor its end¬ 
ing. And when we contemplate time, whether we look backward or for¬ 
ward, there is always a beyond and a before. Both time and space are to 
us boundless, infinite.* Therefore there is no a priori reason why the ancient 

Hindus should not have acquired their knowledge of the divine attiibutes 
and functions l)y the impressions of sense and the reflections of reason—the 
mind in contact with the external world.® 

By contemplating the boundlessness of the firmament from which the 
dawn and the sun flash forth every morning, they might have acquired the 
concept of the infinite to which they gave expression in the goddess 

Aditi? 

The regularity with which the heavenly bodies move, the succession of 
day and night, and the periodical recurrence of the seasons within the sphere 
of Vanina, the Heaven-God, might have suggested the idea that he is the 
ruler of all things, visible and invi.sible, whose laws (vratas) are fixed and 
unassailable. 

The permanence of the firmament as contrasted with the visible move¬ 
ments of the sun, moon, and stars, the clouds, storm.s, and the changes and 
bustle of this noi.sy world, might have originated the idea of undecaying 

(agara), immortal (amarta), or eternal.'* 

Again, when contemplating the Heaven-God enthroned high above the 

earth, with the sun, moon, and stars as eyes penetrating the darkness and 
seeing all that takes jilace in the world below, what is more natural than 
that they should call him asura visvadevas^ the ali-knowing spirit or the 

Omniscient ?5 

Moreover, perceiving that light and form, color and beauty, emerge 
every morning from a gloom in wdiich all objects seemed confounded, the 

old Aryans might have supposed that in like manner the brightness, order, 
and beauty of the world had sprung from darkness, in which the elements 
of all things had existed in indistinguishable chaos.^ And since it is the 
sun that disperses the darkness of the night and gives back to man the 
heaven and the earth every morning, it is not difficult to imagine how they 

I Hobbes calls the idea of the Infinite an absurd speech, because we have no conception 
of anything we call Infinite. (I-«viathan.) What Herbert Spencer says about the “Abso¬ 
lute” is an answer to Hobbes, substituting the “Infinite” for the “ Absolute.” To say that 
we cannot know the'lnfinite is by implications to affirm that there is an Infinite. In the very 
denial of a power to learn what the Infinite is, there lies hidden the assumption that it is, and 
the making of this assumption proves that the Infinite has been present to the mind, not aj 

nothing, but as something. 

a Christlieb, “ Modern Doubt and Christian Belief.” 

3 R. V. II. 27,10; V. 85, 3; V. II. 87, 6; III. 54, z8. 

4 R. V. 70,1-2. 
sR. V. VIII., 42,1. 

6 R. V. X. 129. 
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might have concluded that the sun brought them forth from the original 
chaos» and hence that he is their Creator.* 

Lastly, by applying superlative epithets to the sun it would become 
supreme, “ God among gods and the divine leader of all the gods,” and so 
the concept of Omnipotence might have been formed.* 

In this way, it is conceivable that the functions of Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler; and the attributes of Infinity, Omniscience, Omnipotence, and 
Eternity might have been empirically acquired. And as it is natural to sup 
pose that all the excellent qualities of which-man is conscious to exist in 
himself must necessarily exist in the same manner, but in an infinitely 
higher degree, in the object of his worship, we may conceive that thus the 
moral attributes of Holiness, Justice, Mercy, Love, and Goodness ascribed 
to God might have been acquired. 

When we say that the knowledge of God’s attributes and functions 
might have been acquired empirically, we must remember that this is con¬ 
ceivable by us, who^ already possessing that knowledge^ KRING it to the 
contemplation of natural phenomena. It was very different with the ancient 

Hindus, for they ex hypothesi had no such antecedent knowledge. All that 
they had was the consciousness of the supernatural in the natural, which 
they could neither define nor separate, and which consequently they wor¬ 
shiped together with the natural. Is it probable, then, that they, sta^-ting 
with that consciousness only, elaborated their knowledge of the divine func¬ 
tions and attributes from the impressions of sense and the reflections of 
reason ? 

Let us suppose that they did so; and it follows that they possessed a 
power of abstraction and generalization equal to that of the best thinkers in 
any age. There is nothing a priori impossible in this, but we may reason¬ 
ably ask : I. Is the possession of such a power consistent with the historical 
fact that they were not conscious of the contradiction involved in the ascrip¬ 
tion of infinite attributes to many individuals ? 3 This contradiction can 
neither be resolved into mere exaggerated expressions uttered in the ecstatic 

fervor of prayer and praise, nor to different epochs, or diversities of wor¬ 
ship, for it is the chief characteristic of the whole Vedic Theology, as strik¬ 
ingly expressed by Prof. Max MUller, “ Each God is to the mind of the sup¬ 
pliant as good as all the gods. He is felt at the time as supreme and abso- 

# 

* R. V. I. n5,1; X. 170, 4. 

aR. V. I. 50,10; VIII. lO, 12. 

See Max Mailer’s Hibbert I^ectures. 

3 It is dear that the authors of the hymns had not attained to a di.stinct logical compre¬ 
hension of the characteristics which they a^rtbe to the objects of their adoration. On the 
one hand, the attributes of Infinity, Omnipotence. Omnipresence are ascribed to different beings 
or to the same being under various names of Purusha, Skamba, Brahma, Hiranyagarbha,etc. 
And yet in other places these qualities are represented subject to limitations, and those divine 
beings themselves are said to expand by food, to be produced from other beings (as Purusha 
Iftmt Viraj) to be sacrificed, to be produced from tapas or to perform tapas. Muir*s Sans- 
krit Texts, Vol. V, p. 411. 
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lute, in spite of the necessary limitations, which to our mind a plurality of 
gods must entail on every single God.” 

2 . Is the possession of this power consistent with the historical fact that 
the ancient Hindus never grasped the idea of God as a personal Being dis¬ 
tinct from nature? In obedience to the imperious law of the human mind 
which leads it to logical unity they discarded the old devas, the old gods of 
nature, and affirmed in the Upanishads the existence of “ One without a sec¬ 
ond,” (eka eva advitinam.) 

But this “one” is not the unity of Religion which is Monotheism, but 
the unity of philosophy which is Monism. It is Brahma, and Brahma is the 
abstract totality of all existences. It is not the abstract of any one group of 
thoughts, ideas, or conceptions. It is analogous to the word existence in 
Western Philosophy. For that which is common to all thoughts, ideas, or 
conceptions, and cannot be got rid of, is what we predicate of existence. 

Dissociated as this becomes from each of its modes by the perpetual changes 
of those modes, it remains an indefinite consciousness of something constant 
under all modes—of being, apart from its appearance. The Sages of the 
Upanishads grasped the idea of existence — of something constant under all 
modes—which they called Ikahma. But they went further. They denied the 
reality of all modes, regarding the world as phenomenal only, and all things 
therein fictitious emanations from Brahma like mirage from the rays of the 
sun, “All living things arc only the one self fictitiously limited to this or 
that fictitious mind or body, and return into the self as soon as the fictitious 
limitations disappear.” * 

One cannot insist too strongly on the distinction between the highest 
abstraction of philosophy and the highest abstraction of religion ; for many 
eminent writers, failing to appreciate this distinction, have fallen into the 
error of identifying the Monism of the Upanishads with the Monotheism of 
the Bible. How infinitely these differ 1 need not indicate, but 1 wish to 
emphasize the fact that in proportion as the ancient Hindus gave up the 
idea of God as a living, energizing, sympathizing person, they lost ground 
from a religious point of view. For personality with all its limitations, 
though far from exhibiting God as he is, is yet truer, grander, more elevat¬ 
ing, more religious, than those barren, vague, meaningless abstractions in 

which men babble nothing under the’ name of the Infinite. “ Personal con¬ 
scious existence, limited though it be, is yet the noblest of all existence of 
which men can dream, for it is that which knows, not that which is known,” 

(Mansel.) 

3 . Is the supposition that the ancient Hindus elaborated the divine 
attributes and functions from the impressions of sense and the reflections of 
reason, consistent with the order of thought found in the Vedas ? Man in 

the mental, as well as in the physical world, has to proceed slowly and con¬ 
quer gradually by the “ sweat of his brow.” Therefore, if the Vedic Aryans 

< Gough's Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
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thought out the divine functions and attributes, they did so gradually; and 
one ought to see one concept following another in the process of evolution, 
and the fully developed concepts at the end. The reverse, however, is the 
order of thought in the Vedas. There one finds the concepts of the divine 
functions and attributes fully developed in the ManthraSy the oldest portions 
of the Vedas; whereas in the Upanishads, the latest portions, we find them 
dissipated one after another till nothing is left but Nirguna Brahma, Brahma 
without qualities, predicates or determinations—a something to be defined 
by “ No, No.” * 

The loftiest conception of God, in conjunction with the most intense 
consciousness of sin, found expression in Varuna® the oldest God of the 
undivided Aryans. During the long interval between Varuna and Brahma 
that conception was gradually corrupted, and with it the ethical conscious¬ 
ness of sin became well nigh extinct. There is no reason to believe that 
that corruption began with the Vedic age, but on the contrary there are 
many indications that it had begun much earlier. Both Varuna and Dyaus^ 
(another primitive God) appear in the Manthras as fully developed mytho¬ 
logical beings. Varuna is associated with the Adityas and Dyaus is mar¬ 
ried to Prithivi. Now if Mythology be, as Prof. Max Muller says, “a 
disease of language which pre-supposes a healthy state,” it is obvious that 
a long time was necessary to confound the “ God of Heaven ” with the 
material heaven, and to transform the latter into the mythological forms 
which found exj)ression in Varuna and Dyaus. Two things are then evi¬ 
dent: (i) That the higher up we pu.sh our inquiries into the ancient 
religion of India the purer and simpler we find the conception of God; and 
( 2 ) 'riiat in proportion as we come down the stream of time, the more cor¬ 
rupt and complex it becomes. We conclude, therefore, that the ancient 
Hindus did not acijuire their knowledge of the divine attributes and func¬ 
tions empirically, for in that case we should find at the end what we now 
find at the beginning. Hence we must seek for a theory that will account 
alike for the acquisition of that knowledge, the God-like conception of 
Varuna, and its gradual depravation which culminated in Brahma. 

3 . And what theory will cover these facts as well as the doctrine of a 
Primitive Revelation? If we admit on the authority of the Bible that 
God revealed himself originally to man, the knowledge of the divine func¬ 
tions and attributes possessed by the ancient Hindus would be a reminis¬ 
cence. And if we admit on the authority of both the Bible and conscious¬ 
ness the sinful tendency of human nature which makes the retention of 
divine knowledge either a matter of difficulty or aversion, it is easy to con- 

* “ Brahma is irresistible, impalpable, without kindred, without color, has neither eyes 
nor ears, neither hands nor feet, imperishable, manifested in infinite variety, present every¬ 
where, self-luminous, without and within, without origin, without vital breath or thinking 

faculty.” (Mundakya Upanishad.) 

3 The Ouranos of the Greeks and the Ahura Mazda of the Persians. 

? Greek Zeus, Latin Ju. 
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ceive that the idea of God, as a spiritual personal being, would gradually 
recede and ultimately disappear from the memory ; while his attributes and 
functions would survive like broken fragments of a once united whole. God 
is a spirit distinct from nature, and the difficulty is to retain that character¬ 
istic, in spite of the pow'erful tendency of the mind to contemplate existences 
as having the property of extension in space and protension in time. And 
when this characteristic is forgotten and material objects substituted in its 
place, the divine attributes and functions naturally pass over to these objects, 
and by association are remembered. 

There is a great law in the spiritual as well as in the natural world by 
which an organism neglecting to develop itself, or failing to maintain wdiat 
has been bestow'ed upon it, deteriorates and becomes more and more 
adapted to a degenerate form of life.* Under the operation of this law the 
ancient Hindus (and all other nations) neglecting to cultivate spiritual 
religion lost the knowledge of God as a personal being separate from 
nature bestowed upon them ; and dissected the Infinite One into many finite 
ones, or in the words of Scripture they “ changed the truth of God into a 
lie and worshipcil and servetl the creature more than the Creator who is 
blessed forever.”—Rom. i. 25 . 

This being the case, we must believe that wdicn applying the divine 
attributes and functions to the personified elements of nature, the ancient 
Hindus w'ere using language the full meaning of which they did not under¬ 
stand. P'or had they understo<jd it, they could not fail to perceive the con¬ 
tradiction involved in ascribing infinite attributes to more than one being. 
The language is an echo of a purer worship in the primeval home. It is 
applicable to God alone. It is meaningless when applied to any one, or 
anything else. It is the language of Monotheism, and Monotheism was the 

primitive Religion. 

The late Professor H. H.Wilson says: “There can be no doubt that 
the fundamental doctrine of the V^edas is monotheism.” And Professor 

Max Muller says : “There is a monotheism that precedes the polytheism 
of the Veda. The idea of God, though never entirely lost, had been 
clouded over by error. The names given to God had been changed to gods, 
and their meaning had faded away from the memory of man. M. Adolphe 

Pictet in his great work,“ LesOrigines Europ^nnes,” gives it as his opinion 
that the religion of the undivided Aryans was a “ Monotheism more or less 
vaguely defined.” And both Pictet and Muller maintain that traces of the 

primitive monotheism are visible in the Vedas ; that the “remembrance of a 
God, one and infinite, breaks through the mists of an idolatrous phrase¬ 
ology like the blue sky that is hidden by a passing cloud.” 

Lastly, is it not philosophically true that polytheism presupposes mono¬ 
theism ? Is it true, as some suppose, that polytheism is older than mono¬ 
theism ? Is it not likely that the simple belief is older than the more com- 


s See Professor Drummond, “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
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plex ? Can the concept many precede the concept one ? Is not plurality 

the aggregate of units ? What is the development of thought as seen in 

children ? Is it not from one to two, from the singular to the plural, from 

the simple to the complex, from unity to diversity, and then by generaliza¬ 
tion to abstract unity ? 

We conclude, therefore, that the knowledge of the divine functions and 
attributes possessed by the Vedic Aryans was neither the product of intuition, 
nor experience, but a ‘‘ survival,” the result of a Primitive Revelation. 

The Vedic doctrines ol cosmology, anthropology and soteriology lead 
to the same conclusion. 


“ The last words addressed by Gotama to his disciples summed up his 
fundamental principle of escape from the round of transmigration by per¬ 
sonal moral discipline; ‘ Work out your own deliverance with diligence.’ 
The later Buddhism might cjuite well have added the correlate of the second 

part of the paradox of Paul and said, ‘ For it is the Buddha that worketh in 
you to will and to do.’ Hindu devotion, therefore, readily moved along 
lines that have many parallels in the West. When the Brahman Rama- 
chandra was converted to Buddhism in the eleventh century, he seems to 
have been driven by persecution from his native land in the Ganges valley, 
and to have found shelter in Ceylon. There he poured out his trust in a 
little garland of verse, published a year or two since at Colombo, which 
might have been written by a mystic of mediaeval Christendom. * Whether 
1 live in heaven or in hell, whether in the city of ghosts or of men, let my 
mind remain fixed on thee, for there is no other happiness for me. Thou 
art my father, mother, brother, sister; thou art my fast friend in danger, O 
dear one, thou art my lord, my teacher who imparts to me knowledge sw’^eet 

as nectar. Thou art my wealth, my enjoyment, my pleasure, my affluence, 
my greatness, my rejjutation, my knowledge, and my life. Thou art my all, 

() all-knowing Buddha !’ 

Thus from a system of ethical culture. Buddhism has become a 
religion.”— Prof. J. Kstlin Carpenter^ in **The New Worlds 


PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


By the Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of 

Education. 

The first thinker who discovered an adequate proof of the existence of 
God was Plato. He devoted his life to thinking out the necessary condi< 

tions of independent being, or, in other words, the form of any whole or 

totality of being. 

Dependent being implies something else than itself as that on which 
it depends. It cannot be said to derive its being from another dependent or 
derivative being because that has no being of its own to lend it. A whole 
series of connected dependent beings must derive their origin and present 
subsistence from an independent being—that is to say, from what exists in 
and through itself and imparts its being to others or derived beings. Hence 
the independent being, which is presupposed by the dependent being, is 
creative and active in the sense that it is self-determined and determines 
others. 

Plato in nibst passages calls this presupposed independent being by the 
word ide£{. He is sure that there are as many ideas as there are 
total beings in the universe. He reasons that there are two kinds of 
motion — that which is derived from some other mover and that which is 
derived from self — thus the self-moved and the moved-through-others 
includes all kinds of beings. But the moved-through-others presupposes 
the self-moved as the source of its own motion. Hence the explanation of 
all that exists or moves must be sought and found in the self-moved. 
[Tenth book of Plato’s Laws.] In his dialogue named “ The Sophist,” he 

argues that ideas or independent beings must possess activity, and, in short, 

be thinking or rational beings. 

This great discovery of the principle that there must be independent 
being if there is dependent being is the foundation of philosophy and also 

of theology^ Admit that there may be a world of dependent beings each 
one of which depends on another, and no one of them nor all of them 
depend on an independent being, and at once philosophy is made impossible 
and theology deprived of its subject matter. But such admission would 
destroy thought itself. 

Let it be assumed, for the sake of considering where it would lead, that 
all existent beings are dependent; that no one possesses any other being 
than derived being. Then it follows that each one borrows its being from 
others that do not have any being to lend. Each and all are dependent, 
and must first obtain being from another before they can lend it. If it is 
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said that the series of dependent beings is such that the last depends upon 
the first again, so that there is a circle of dependent beings, then it has to 
be admitted that the whole circle is independent, and from this strange 
result it follows thatlhe independence of the whole circle of being is some¬ 
thing transcendent—a negative unity creating and then annulling again the 
particular beings forming the members of the series. 

This theory is illustrated in the doctrine of the correlation of forces. 
The action of force number one gives rise to force number two, and so on to 
the end. But this implies that the last of the series gives rise to the first 
one of the series, and the whole becomes a self-determined totality or inde¬ 
pendent being. Moreover, the persistent force is necessarily different from 
any one of the series—it is not heat nor light nor electricity nor gravitation, 
nor any other of the series, but the common ground of all, and hence not 
particularized like any one of them. It is the general force, whose office is 

to energize and produce the series—organizing one force and annulling it 
again by causing it to pass into another. Thus the persistent force is not 
one of the series, but transcends all of the particular forces—they are deriv¬ 
ative, it is original, independent, and transcendent. It demands as the next 
step of explanation the exhibition of the necessity of its production of just 
this series of particular forces as involved in the nature of the self-deter¬ 
mined or absolute force. It involves, too, the necessary conclusion that a 
self-determined force which originates all of its special determinations and 
cancels them all is a pure Ego or self-hood. 

For consciousness is the name given by us to that kind of being which 

can annul all of its determinations. For it can annul all objective determi¬ 
nation and have left only its own negative might while it descends creatively 
to particular thoughts, volitions, or feelings. It can drop them instantly by 
turning its gaze upon its pure self as the creator of those determinations. 
This turn upon itself is accomplished by filling its objective field with nega¬ 
tion or annulment—this is its own act, and therein it realizes its personal 
identity and its personal transcendence of limitations. 

Hence we may say that the doctrine of correlation of forces presup¬ 
poses a personality creating and transcending the series of forces correlated 
If the mind undertakes to suppose a total of dependent or derivative beings 
it ends by reaching an independent, self-determined being which, as pure 
subject,'transcends its determinations as object, and is therefore an Ego or 
person. 

Again, the insight which established this doctrine of independent 
beings or Platonic “ideas” is not fully satisfied when it traces dependent or 
derivative motion back to any intelligent being a.s its .source; there is a 
further step possible, namely, from a world of many ideas to an ab.solute 
idea as the divine author of all. 

f 

For time and space are of such a nature that all beings containtjd by 
them—namely, all extended and successive beings — are in necessary mutual 
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dependence and hence in one unity. This unity of dependent beings in 
time and space demands a one transcendent being. Hence the doctrine of 
the idea of ideas—the doctrine of a divine being, who is rational and per¬ 
sonal, and who creates beings in time and space in order to share his fulness 
of being with a world of created beings —created for the special purpose of 
sharing his blessedness. 

This is the idea of the supreme goodness, and Plato comes upon it as 
the highest thought of his system. In the Timaeus he speaks of the abso¬ 
lute as being without envy and therefore as making the world as another 
blessed God. 

In this Platonic system of thought we have the first authentic survey of 
human reason. Human reason has two orders of knowing—one the 
knowing of dependent beings, and tha other the knowing of independent 
beings. The first is the order of knowing through the senses; the second 
the order of knowing by logical presupposition. I know by seeing, hearing, 
tasting, touching, things and events. I know by seeing what these things 
and events logically imply or presuppose, that there is a great^first c^use, a 

personal Reason who reveals a gracious purpose by creating finite beings in 
time and space. 

This must be, or else human reason is at fault in its very foundations. 
This must be so, or else it must be that there is dependent being which has 
nothing to depend on. Human reason, then, we may say from this insight 
of Plato, rests upon this knowledge of transcendental being—a being that 
transcends all determinations of extent and succession, such as appertain to 
space and time, and therefore, that transcends both time and space. This 
transcendent being is perfect fulness of being, while the beings in time and 
space are partial or imperfect beings in the sense of being embryonic or 
undeveloped, being partially realized and partly potential. 

At this j)oint the system of Aristotle can be understood in its harmony 
with the Platonic system. Aristotle too holds explicitly that the beings in 
the world which derive motion from other beings presuppos e a first mnvpr. 

But he is careful to eschew the first expression self-moved as applying to the 
prime mover, (iod is himself unmoved, but he is the origin of motion in 
others. This was doubtless the true thought of Plato, since he made the 
divine eternal and good. 

In his Metaphysics (book eleventh, chapter seven) Aristotle unfolds hii 
doctrine that dependent beings presuppose a divine being whose activity is 
pure knowing. He alone is perfectly realized — the schoolmen call this 
technically “pure act*’ —all other being is partly potential, not having 
fully grown to its perfection. Aristotle’s proof of the divine existence is 
substantially the same as that of Plato — an ascent from dependent being, 

by the discovery of presuppositions, to the perfect being who presupposes 
nothing else —and the identification of the perfect or independent being 

with thinking, personal, willing being. 
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This concept of the divine being is wholly positive as far as it goes, and 
nothing of it needs to be withdrawn after further philosophic reflection has 
discussed anew the logical presuppositions. More presuppositions may be 
discovered — new distinctions discerned where none were perceived before 
— but those additions only make more certain the fundamental theory 
explained first by Plato, and subsequently by Aristotle. This may be seen 
by a glance at the theory of Christianity, which unfolds itself in the minds 
of great thinkers of the first six centuries of our era. The object of Chris¬ 
tian theologians was to give unity and system to the new doctrine of the 
divine-human nature of God taught by Christ. They discovered, one by 

one, the logical presuppositions and announced them in the creed. 

The Greeks had seen the idea of the I^ogos or Eternally Begotten Son, 
the Word that was in the beginning, and through which created beings arose 
in time and space But how the finite and imperfect arose from the infinite^ 

and perfect the Greek did not understand so well as the Christian. ^ 

The Hindu had given up the solution altogether and denied the prob¬ 
lem itself; The perfect cannot be conceived as making the imperfect — it 
is too absurd to think that a good being should make a bad being. Only 
Brahma the absolute exists and all else is illusion — it is Maya. 

How the illusion can exist is too much to explain. The Hindu has only 

postponed the problem and not set it aside. His philosophy remains in that 
contradiction. The finite, including the Brahman himself who philosophizes, 
is an illusion. An illusion recognizes itself as an illusion—an illusion 
knows true being and discriminates itself from false being. Such is thej 

fundamental doctrine of the .Sankhya philosophy, and the Sankhya is th^ 
fundamental type of all Hindu thought. 

The Greek escapes from this contradiction. He sees that the absolute 
cannot be empty, indeterminate pure being devoid of all attributes, without 
consciousness. Plato and Aristotle see that the absolute must be pure form 
—that is to say, an activity which gives form to itself — a self-determined 
being with subject and object the same, hence a self-knowing and self-willed 
being. Hence the absolute cannot be an abstract unity like Brahma, 
but must be a self-determined or a unity that gives rise to duality within 
itself and recovers its unity and restores it by recognizing itself in its object. 

The absolute as subject is the first—the absolute as object is the second. 
It is Logos. God’s object must exist for all eternity, because he is always 
a person and conscious. But it is very important to recognize that the 
Logos, God’s object, is himself and hence equal to himself, and also self- 
conscious. It is not the world in time and space. To hold that God thinks 
himself as the world is pantheism — it is pantheism of the left wing of 
the Hegelians. 

To say that God thinks himself as the world is to say that he discovers 
in himself finite and perishable forms and therefore makes them objective. 

The schoolmen say truly that in God intellect and will are one. This means 
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that in God his thinking makes jobjectively existent what it thinks. Plato 
saw clearly that the Logos is perfect and not a world of change and decay* 
He could not explain how the world of change and decay is derived, except 

from the goodness of the divine being who imparts gratuitously of his full¬ 
ness of being to a series of creatures who have being only in part. 

But the Christian thinking adds two new ideas to the two already found 
by Plato. It adds to the divine first and the second (the Logos), also a 
divine third, the Holy Spirit, and a fourth not divine, but the process of the 
third—calling it the processio. This idea of process explains the existence 
of a world of finite beings, for it contains evolution, development or dciv- 
ation. And evolution implies the existence of degrees of less and more 
perfection of growth. The procession thus must be in time, but the time 

process must have eternally gone on, because the third has eternally pro¬ 
ceeded and been proceeding. 

The thought underneath this theory is evidently that the Second Person 
or Logos in knowing himself or in being conscious knows himself in two 
phases, first, as completely generated or perfect, and this is the Holy Spirit; 
and, secondly, he knows himself as related to the first as his eternal origin. 
In thinking of his origin or genesis from the Father, he makes objective a 
complete world of evolution containing at all times all degrees of develop¬ 
ment or evolution, and covering every degree of imperfection from pure 
space and time up to the invisible church. 

This recognition of his derivation is also a recognition on the part of 
the First of his own act of generating the Second—it is not going on, but 
has been eternally completed, and yet both the Divine First and the Divine 
Second must think it when they think of their relation to one another. 
Recognition is the intellectual of the First, and Second is the mutual love of 
the Father and the Son, and this mutual love is the procession Holy 

Spirit. 

But the procession is not a part of the Holy Trinity; it is the creation 
in time and space of an infinite world of imperfect beings, developing into 
self-activity and self-active organizing institutions—the family, civil society, 
the State, and the Church. The Church is the New Jerusalem described by 
St. John, the apostle, who has revealed this doctrine of the third person as 
an institutional person—the Spirit who makes possible all institutional organ¬ 
ism in the world, and who transcends them all as the perfect who energizes 
in the imperfect to develop) it and complete it. 

Thus stated, the Christian thought expressed in the symbol of the 
Holy Trinity explains fully the relations of the world of imperfect beings, 
and makes clear in what way the goodness or grace of God makes the world 
as Plato and Aristotle taught. 

The world is a manifestation of divine grace—a spectacle of the evolu¬ 
tion or becoming of individual existence in all phases, inorganic and or¬ 
ganic. Individuality begins to appear even in specific gravity, and in 
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ascending degrees in cohesion and crystallization. In the plant it is unmis¬ 
takable. In the animal it begins to feel and perceive itself. In man it 
arrives at self-consciousness and moral action, and recognizes its own place 
in the universe. 

God, being without envy, does not grudge any good; he accordingly 
turns, as Rothe says, the emptiness of non-being into a reflection of himself, 
and makes it everywhere a spectacle of his grace. 

Of the famous proofs of divine existence, St. Anselm’s holds the first 
place. But St. Anselm’s proof cannot be understood without recurring to 
the insight of Plato. In his Proslogium St. Anselm finds that there is but 

one thought which underlies all others—one thought universally presupposed, 
and this he describes as the thought of that than which there can be nothing 
greater. “ Id quo nihil majus cogitari potest.” This assuredly is Plato’s 
thought of the totality. Everything not a total is less than the totality. But 
the totality is the greatest possible being. 

The essential thing to notice, however, is that St. Anselm perceives that 
this one thought is objectively valid and not a mere subjective notion of the 

thinker. No thinker can doubt that there is a totality—he can be perfectly 
sure that the me plus the not-me includes all that there is. Gaunilo, in the 
lifetime of St. Anselm, and Kant in recent times have tried to refute the argu¬ 
ment by alleging the general proposition—the conception of a thing does not 

imply its corresponding existence. The proposition is true, except in the 
case of this one ontological thought of the totality of the thoughts that can 
be logically deduced from it. The second order of knowing, by presump¬ 
tions, implies an existence corresponding to each concept. St. Anselm knew 
that the person who denied the objective validity of this idea of the totality 
must presuppose its truth right in the very act of denying it. If there be an 
Ego that thinks, even if it be the Ego of a fool (insipiens) who says in his 
heart, “There is no God,” it must be certain that its self plus its not-self 
makes a totality and that this totality surely exists. The existence of his 
Ego is or may be contingent, but the totality is certainly not contingent but 
necessary. This is an ontological necessity and the basis of all further phil¬ 
osophical and theological thoughts. 

St. Anselm does not, it is true, follow out this thought to its consumma¬ 
tion in his Prpslogium nor in his Monologium. He leaves it there with the 
idea of a necessary being who is supreme and perfect because he contains 
the fulness of being. 

He undoubtedly saw the further implication, namely, that the totality is 
an independent being and self-existent because it is self-active. He saw 
this so clearly that he did not think it worth while to stop and unfold it. 
But he did speak of it as a necessary existence contrasted with a contingent 

existence. “Everything else besides God,” he says, “can be conceived 
not to exist.” 

Descartes, in his Third Meditation, has repeated with some modification 
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the demonstration of St. Anselm. He holds, in substance, that the idea of a 
perfect being is not subjective, but objective—we see that he is dealing with 
the necessary objectivity of the idea of totality. The expression “perfect 
being ” is entirely misunderstood by most writers in the history of philos¬ 
ophy—it must be taken only in the sense of independent being—being for 
itself—being that can be what it is without support from another — hence 
perfectly self-determined being. The expression “ perfect ” points directly | 

to Aristotle’s invented word, entelechy, whose literal meaning is the having 
of perfection itself. Ti^e word is invented to express the thought of the 
independent presupposed by dependent being. 

Perfect being, as Aristotle teaches, is pure energy—all of his potential¬ 
ities are realized — hence it is not subject to change nor is it passive or 
recipient of anything from without—it is pure form, or rather self-formative. 
Read in the light of Plato’s idea and Aristotle’s entelechy, St. Anselm’s and 
Descartes’ proofs are clear and intelligible, and are not touched by Kant’s 
criticism. In his philosophy of religion and elsewhere, Hegel has pointed 
out the source of Kant’s misapprehension. Gaunilo instanced the island 
Atlantis as a conception which does not imply a corresponding reality. 
Kant instanced a hundred dollars as a conception which did not imply a 
corresponding reality in Ijis pocket. But neither the island Atlantis, nor 
any other island, neither a hundred dollars — in short, no finite dependent 
being is at all a necessary being, and hence cannot be deduced from its con¬ 
cept. But each and every contingent being presupposes the existence of an 
independent being—a self-determined being— an absolute divine reason. 

St. An.selm proved the depth of his thought by advancing a new theory 
of the death of Christ as a satisfaction, not of the claims of the devil, but as 
the satisfaction of the claims of God’s justice for sin. Although we do not 
trace out his full thought in the Proslogium we can see the depth and clear¬ 
ness of his thinking in this new theory of atonement. For in order to under¬ 
stand it philosophically, the thinker must make clear to himself the logical 

necessity for the exclusion of all forms of finitude or dependent being from 

the thought oHhe Divine reason who knows himself in the Logos.. To think 
an imperfection is to annul it — hence God’s thought of an imperfect being 
annuls it. This logical statement corresponds to the political definition of 
the idea of justice. 

Justice gives to a being its dues — it completes it by adding to it what 
it lacks. Add to an imperfect being what it lacks and you destroy its indi¬ 
viduality. This is justice instead of grace. Grace bears with the imperfect 
being until it completes itself by its own acts of self-determination. But, in 
/order that a world of imperfect beings, sinners, may have this field of proba- 
Ition, a perfect being must bear their imperfection. The Divine L.ogos must 
harbor in his thought all the stages of genesis or becoming, and thereby 
endow beings in a finite world with reality and existence. Thus the con¬ 
ception of St. Anselm was a deep and true insight. 
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The older view of Christ’s atonement, as a ransom paid to Satan, is 
not so irrational as it seems, if we divest it of the personification which 
figures the negative as a co-ordinate person with God. God only is absolute 
person. His pure not-me is chaos, but not a personal devil. In order that 
God’s grace shall have the highest possible manifestation, he turns his 
not-me into a reflection of himself by making it a series of ascending stages 
out of dependence and nonentity into independence and personal individu¬ 
ality. But the process of reflection by creation in time and space involves 
God’s tenderness and long-suffering—it involves a real sacrifice in the 
Divine being — for he must hold and sustain in existence by his creative 
thought the various stages of organic beings — plants and animals are mere 
caricatures of the Divine — then it must support and nourish humanity in its 
wickedness and sin — a deeper alienation than even that of minerals, plants 
and animals, because it is a wilful alienation of a higher order of beings. 

Self-sacrificiiig iQv^is, therefore, the concept of the atonement; it is, in 
fact, the true concept of the divine gift of being of finite things; it is not 
merely religion, it is philosophy or necessary truth. But it is very important 

so to conceive Nature as not to attach it to the idea of God by them in him¬ 
self ; such an idea is pantheism. Nature does not form a person of the 
Trinity. Jt is not the Logos, as supposed by the left wing of the Hegelians. 
And yet, on the other hand, nature is not an accident in God’s purposes as 
conceived by theologians who react too far from the pantheistic view. 
Nature is eternal, but not .self-existent; it is the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and arises in the double thought of the first Person and the Logos, or the 
timeless generation which is logically involved in the fact of God’s con¬ 
sciousness of himself as eternal reason. 

The thought of God is a regressive thought—it is an ascent from the 
dependent to that on which it depends. It is called dialectical by Plato in 
the sixth Book of the Republic. “ The Dialectic method,” says he, “ ascends 
from what has a-mere contingent or hypothetic existence, to the first princi¬ 
ple, by proving the insufficiency of all except the first principle.” 

This is the second order of knowing—the discovery of the ontological 
presuppositions. The first order of knowing sees things and events by the 
aid of the senses, the second order of knowing sees the first cause. The first 
order of knowing attains to a knowledge of the perishable, the second order 
attains to the imperishable. The idea of God is, as Kant has explained, the 
supreme directive or regulative idea in the mind. It is, moreover, as Plato 
and St. Anselm saw, the most certain of all our ideas, the light in all our 
seeing. 
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HINDUISM. 

By Manii.al N. D’vivedi, Nadiad, Bombay Presidency. 

i 

Hinduism is a wide term, but at the same time a vague term. The 
word Hindu is invented by the Mohammedan conquerors of Ary&varta, the 
historical name of India, and it denotes all who reside beyond the Indus. 
Hinduism, therefore, correctly speaking, is no religion at all. It embraces 
within its wide intention all shades of thought, from the atheistic Jainas and 
Bauddhas to the theistic Sdnipraddyikas and Samdjists and the rationalistic 
Advaitins. But we may agree to use the term in the sense of that body of 
philosophical and religious principles which are professed in part or whole 
by the inhabitants of India. I shall confine myself in this short address to 
unfold the meaning of this term, and shall trj' to show the connection of this 
meaning with the ancient records of India, the Vedas. 

Before entering upon this task permit me, however, to make a few pre¬ 
liminary observations. And first, it would greatly help us on if we had set¬ 
tled a few points, chief among them the meaning of the word Religion. 
Religion is defined by Webster generally as any system of worship. This, 
however, is not the sense in wdiich the word is understood in India. The 
word has a three-fold connotation. Religion divides itself into physics, 
ontology and ethics, and without being that vague something which is set 
up to satisfy the requirements of the emotional side of human nature, it 
resolves itself into that rational demonstration of the universe which serves 
as the basis of a practical system of ethical rules. Every Indian religion—for 
let it be understood there is. quite a number of them—has therefore some 
theory of the physical universe, complemented by some sort of spiritual gov¬ 
ernment and a code of ethics consistent with that theory and that govern¬ 
ment. So then, it would be a mistake to take away any one phase of any 
Indian religion and pronounce upon its merits on a partial survey. The 
next point I wish to clear is the chronology of the Purdnas, I mean the 
chronology given in the Purdnas. Whereas the Indian religion claims 
exorbitant antiquity for its teaching, the tendency of Christian writers has 
been to cramp everything within the narrow period of 6,000 years. But for 

the numerous vagaries and fanciful theories these extremes give birth to, this 
point has no interest for us at the present moment. With the rapid advances 
made by physical science in the West, numerous testimonies have been 
unearthed to show the untenableness of biblical chronology, and it would be 
safe to hold the mind in mental suspense in regard to this matter. The 
third point is closely connected with the second. Everyone has a natural 
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inclination towards his native land and language, and particularly towards the 
religion in which he is brought up. It, however, behooves men of impartial 
judgment to look upon all religions as but so many different explanations of 
the ways of the Supreme to men of varying culture and nationality. It is 

impossible to do justice to these themes in this place, but we may well start 

with these necessary precautions that the following pages may not appear to 
make any extraordinary demands upon the intelligence of those brought up 

in the atmosphere of so-called “ Oriental Research ” in the West. 

We may now address ourselves to the subject before us. At least six 
different and well-marked stages are visible in the history of Indian philo¬ 
sophic thought; and each stage appears to have left its impress upon the 
meaning of the word Hinduism. The six stages may be enumerated thus: 
(l) The Vedas; (2) the Sutra; (3) the Dars'mna ; (4) th^ Purdna ; (5) 
the Sampraddya ; (6) the Samdja. Each of these is enough to fill several 
volumes, and all 1 can attempt here is a cursory survey, imperfect and 
incomplete, with a view to determine the proper meaning of “ Hinduism,” 
in the religious sense of the word. 

I. Let u.s begin with the Vedas. The oldest of the four Vedas is 
admittedly the Ri^veda. It is the most ancient record of the Aryan nation, 
nay, of the first humanity our earth knows of. Traces of a very superior 
degree of civilization and art found at every page prevent us from regard¬ 
ing these records as containing only the outpourings of the minds of pas¬ 
toral tribes ignorantly wondering at the grand phenomena of nature. We 
find in the Vedas a highly superior order of rationalistic thought pervading 
all the hymns, and we have ample reasons to conclude that the gods invoked 
are each and all more than the childish poetry of primitive hearts. Agni 
and Vis/ific and Indra and Rudra are, indeed, so many names of different 
gods, but each of them has really a three-fold aspect. Vishne^ for example, 
in his terrestrial or temporal aspect, is the physical sun; in his corporeal 
aspect he is the soul of every being, and in his spiritual aspect he is the all- 
pervading essence of the cosmos. In their spiritual aspect all gods are 
one, for well says the well-known text: “One only essence the wise declare 
in many ways.” And this conception of the spiritual unity of the cosmos 
as found in the Vedas is the crux of western Oriental research. The 
learned doctors arc unwilling to see only the slightest trace of this concep¬ 
tion in the Vedas, for, say they, it is all nature-worship, the invocation of 

different independent powers which held the wandering mind of this section 

% 

of primitive humanity in submissive admiration and praise. However well 
this may accord with the psychological development of the humaQ mind 
there is not the slightest semblance of evidence in the Vedas to show that 

these records belong to that hypothetical period of human progress. In the 

Fedas there are marks everywhere of the recognition of the idea of one 
^od, the god of nature manifesting himself in many forms. This word 
“ God ” is one of those which have been the stumbling-block of philosophy. 
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God, in the sense of a personal creator of the universe, is not known in the 
VifdaSy and the highest effort of rationalistic thought in India has been to see 
God in the totality of all that is. And indeed it is doubtful whether any 

philosophy, be it that of a Kant or a Hegel, has ever accomplished anything 

more. It hardly stands to reason that men who are so far admitted to be 
Kants and Hegels should, in other respects, be only in a state of childish 
wonderment at the phenomena of nature. I humbly beg to differ from 
those who see in Monotheism, in the recognition of a personal God apart 

from nature, the acme of intellectual development. I believe that is only a 

kind of anthropomorphism which the human mind stumbles upon in its first 
efforts to understand the unknown. The ultimate satisfaction of human 

reason and emotion lies in the realization of that universal essence which is 

the All. And I hold an irsefragable evidence that this idea is present in the 
Vedas, the numerous gods and their invocations notwithstanding. This idea 

of the formless All, the Sai — Esse —called Atfuaii and Brahman in the 

Upanishads, and further explained in the Dars'anas, is the central idea of 

the Vedas, nay, the root idea of the Hindu religion in general. 

There are several reasons for the opposite error of finding nothing more 
than the worship of many Gods in the Vedas. In the first place, western 
scholars are not quite clear as to the meaning of the word Veda. Native 
commentators have always insisted that the word Veda does not mean the 
Samkitd only, but the Brdhamanas and the Upanishads as well; whereas 
Oriental scholars have persisted in understanding the word in the first sense 
alone. The Samkitd is no doubt a collection of hymns to different powers, 
and taken by itself it is most likely to produce the impression that mono¬ 
theism was not understood at the time. Apart, however, from clear cases 
to the contrary, observable by anyone who can read between the lines, even 
in the Samkitd, a consideration of that portion, along with the other two 

parts of the Vedas, will clearly show the untenableness of the orientalist posi¬ 
tion. The second source of error, if I may be allowed the liberty to touch 
upon it, is the religious bias already touched upon at the outset. 

If then we grasp this central idea of the Vedas we shall have understood 
the real meaning of Hinduism as such. The other connotations of the word 
will unfold themselves by and by, as we proceed. We need not go into any 

further analysis of the Vedas, and may come at once to the second phase of 

religious thought, the Sutras and Smrtis based on the ritualistic portion of 
Vedic literature. 

II. Sutra means an aphorism. In this period we have aphoristic works 
bearing upon ritual, philosophy, morals, grammar, and other subjects. 
Though this period is distinct from ^he Vedic and subsequent periods, it is 
entirely unsafe to assume that this or any other period occurred historically 

in the order of succession adopted for the purposes of this essay. Between 
the Vedas and the Sutras lie the Brdhmanas with the Upanishads and 
Aryanakas and the Smrtis, The books called Brdhmanas and Upanishads 
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form part of the Vedas as explained before, the former explaining the ritual¬ 
istic use and application of Vedic hymns, the latter systemizing the unique 
philosophy contained in them. What the Brdhmanas explained allegor¬ 
ically, and in the quaint phraseology of the Vedas, the Smrtis, which followed 
them, explained in plain systematic modern Sanskrit, As the Vedas are 
called S’ ruti, or something handed down orally from teacher to pupil, these 
later works are called S' mrtis something remembered and recorded after 
the S'rutis, The Sutras deal with the Brdhmanas and S' mrtis on the one 
hand, and with the Upanishads on the other. These latter we shall reserve 
for consideration in the next stage of religious development; but it should 
never be supposed that the central idea of the All as set forth in the Upan- 
ishads had at this period, or indeed at any period, ceased to govern the 
whole of the religious activity of India. The Sutras are divided princi¬ 
pally into the Grhya, S' ranta and Dharma Sutras. The first deals with 

the S' mrtis, the second with the Brdhmanas, and the third with the law as 
administered by the S' mrtis. The first set of Sutras deals with the institu¬ 
tion of Varnas and As' ramas and with the various rites and duties belong¬ 
ing to them. The second class of Sutras deals with the larger Vedic 
sacrifices, and those of the third deal with that special law subsequently 
known as Hindu Laiv. It will be interesting to deal “ en masse ” with these 
subjects in this place —leaving the subject of law out of consideration. 

And first let us say a few words about caste. In Vedic times the whole 
Indian people is spoken of broadly as the Aryas and the Andryas. Arya 
means respectable and fit to be gone to, from the root B to go,” and not an 

agriculturist^ as the Orientalists would have it, from a fanciful root ar, to till. 
The Aryas are divided into four sections called varnas, men of white color; 
the others being avarnas. These four sections comprise respectively priests, 
warriors, merchants and cultivators, artisans and menials, called Brdh¬ 
manas, Ks' atriyas, Vais'yas and S' u dr as. These divisions, however, are not 
at all mutually exclusive in the taking of food or the giving in marriage of 
sons and daughters. Nay, men used to be promoted or degraded to supe¬ 
rior or inferior Varnas according to individual deserts. In the Sutra period 
we find all this considerably altered. Manu speaks of promiscuous inter¬ 
course among varnas and avarnas leading to the creation of several jdtis 

sections known by the incident of birth, instead of by color as before. This 
is the beginning of that exclusive system of castes which has proved the 
bane of India’s welfare. Varna and jdti are foremost among many oth^r 
important features we find grafted on Hinduism in this period. We find in 
works of this period that the life of every man is distributed into one of four 
periods—student-life, family-life, forest-life or life of complete renunciation. 

This institution, too, has become a part of the meaning of the word Hinduism. 

The duties and relations of Varnas, Jatis and As'ramas are clearly defined 
in the Sutras and S' mrtis, but with these we need not concern ourselves 
except in this general manner. 
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. can, however,.not pass over the well known subject of the Samskdras^ 
certain rites which Under the suiras every Hindu is bound to .perform if he 
professes' to be a Hindu. These rites, twenty-five in all, may be divided into 
three groups, * rites incumbent, rites optional, and rites incidental. The 
incumbent rites are such as ‘every householder is bound to observe for secur¬ 
ing immunity from sin. Every householder must rise early in the morning, 
wash himself; revise what he has learned, and teach it to others without 
remuneration. In the next place he must \Vorship the family gods and 
spend some time in silent communion with whatever power he adores. He 

should then satisfy his prototypes in heaven—the lunar Pitrs —by offerings 

«» 

of water and sesamam seeds. Then he should reconcile the powers of the 

* t • * 

air by suitable oblations, ending by inviting some stray comer to dinner 
with him. Before the householder has thus done his duty by his teachers, 
gods, and Pitrs and men, he cannot go about his business without incurring 

the* bitterest sin. 

The optional rites refer to certain ceremonies in connection with the 
dead, 'whose' souls are supposed to rest with the lunar Pitrs for about a 
thousand years or niore before re-incarnation. These are called S' rddit/ias^ 
ceremonies whose essence is S' raddha faith. There area few other ceremo¬ 
nies in connection with the commencement or suspension of studies. 'I'hese, 
together with the S' rdddhas\ just referred to, make up the four optional 
Samshdras, which the Smrtis allow everyone to perform according to his 
means. 

By far the most important are the sixteen incidental Samskdras. I shall, 

however, dismiss the first nine of these with simple enumeration, f^'our of 
the nine 'refer respectively to the time of first cohabitation, concejition, 
quickening, and certain sacrifices, etc., performed with the last. The other 
five refer to rites performed at the birth of a child, and subsefjuently at the 
tinte of giving it a-name, of giving it food, of taking it out of doors, and at 
the time of shaving its head in some sacred place on an auspicious day. The 
tenth, with the four subsidiary rite.s connected with it, is the most important 
of all. It is called Upanayan‘ay the taking to the ^uru^ but it may be yet 
better described as Initiation, The four .sui^sidiary rites make up the four 
pledges which the neophyte take.s on initiation. This rite is performed on 
male children alone at the age of from 5 to 8 in the case of Brdhmanas and 
a year or two later in the case of others, except S' udras, who have nothing 
U) do with any of the rites save marriage. The young boy is given a 
peculiarly prepared thread of cotton to wear constantly on the body, pass¬ 
ing it crossways over the left shoulder and under the right arm. It is the 
mark of initiation, which consists in the imparting of the sacred secret of 
the family and the order to the boy by his father and the family sum. The 
boy pledges himself to his teacher, under whose protection he henceforth 
begins to reside and carry out faithfully the four vows he has taken, viz., 
study, observance of religion,- complete celil)acy, and truthfulness. This 
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period of pupilage ends after nine years at the shortest, and thirty-six years 

at the longest period. The boy then returns home, after duly rewarding his 
teacher, and finds out some suitable girl for his wife. This return in itself 
makes up the fifteenth^ Samsk&ra, The last, but not the least, is vivdka, 
matrimony. The Sutras and Snirtis are most clear on the injunctions about 
the health, learnings competency, family connections, beauty, and above all, 
personal liking of the principal parties to a marriage. Marriages between 
phildren of the same blood or family are prohibited. As to age, the books 
are" very clear in ordaining that there must be a distance of at least ten 
years between the respective age of wife and husband, and that the girl may 
be married at any age before attaining puberty, preferably at lo or ii, 

though she may be affianced at about S or 9. Be it remembered that mar¬ 
riage and consummation of marriage are two different things in India, as a 
consideration of this Samskdra in connection with the first of the nine enu¬ 
merated at the beginning of this group will amply show. Several kinds of 
marriage are enumerated, and among the eight generally given we find 
marriage by courting as well. The marriage ceremony is performed in the 
presence of priests, and gods represented by fire on the altar, and the tie of 
love is sanctified by Vedic mantras, repetition of which forms indeed an 
indispensable part of every rite and ceremony. The pair exchange vows 
of fidelity and indissoluble love, and bind themselves never to separate, 

even after death. The wife is supposed henceforth to be as much depeiul- 

ent on her husband as he on her; for as the wife has the complete fulfil¬ 
ment of love as her principal duty, the husband has in return the entire 
maintenance of the wife, temporally and spiritually, as his principal duty. 
When the love thus fostered has sufficiently educated the man into entire 
forgetfulness of self, he may retire, either alone or with his wife, into some 
secluded forest and prepare himself for the last period of life—complete 
renunciation, i.e,^ renunciation of all individual attachment, of personal likes 
and dislikes, and realization of the all in the eternal self-sacrifice of univer¬ 
sal love. It goes without saying that widow re-marriage as such is unknown 

in this system of life^ and the liberty of woman is more a sentiment than 
something practically wanting in this careful arrangement. Woman, as 
woman, has her place in nature quite as much as man has as man, and if 
there is nothing to hamper the one or the other in the discharge of his or 
her functions as marked out by nature, liberty beyond this limit means 
disorder, and irresponsible freedom. And indeed nature never meant 
her living embodiment of love—woman—to be degraded to a footing of 

equality with her partner, to fight the. hard struggle for existence, or to 
allow love's pure stream to be defiled by being led into channels other than 
those marked, out for it. This, in si^bstance, is the spirit of the ancient S&s- 
tras, when they limit the sphere of woman’s action to the house, and the flow 

of her heart to one and one channel alone. 

% 

But this is an unnecessary digression into which 1 am tempted.by the 
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desire to lay before you the true spirit of these ordinances, which I am 
afraid might escape the dry outline I am here presenting. All Samskdras 
have an intrinsic merit in them, and I for one believe them all to be con¬ 
ceived in the best spirit of physical, social, moral, mental, and spiritual wel¬ 
fare. The SamsMras have almost all undergone various modihcations and 
several have gone entirely out of use. 

We have not spoken of Yajna—sacrifice—the subject of the S' ranta'- 
Sutras, All Samskdras are so many smaller Yajnas, the larger Vedic ones 
such as As' vamedha and Kajaswya, and Somdj and Prdydpatya and Vdja' 
peya^ being reserved for special occasions. But this one idea of sacrifice has 
been worked info such noble ideals by the ancient Aryans, that sacrifice in 
the true sense of the word has come to be identified with the highest bliss 
attainable by man. The whole univeree is .symbolized, as one .sacrifice, and 
indeed the thoughts and actions of one who has realized the All are repre¬ 
sented as one continuous sacrifice of Juana to Judna. But we cannot go 

further into this interesting subject. 

It would follow then, from this brief summary of the sutra-period that 
the following have been added on to the meaning of “ Hinduism.” 

(1) The being in a varna and az'rama. 

(2) The observance of the samskdras. 

(3) The being bound by the Hindu law of succession. 

III. We arrive thus in natural succession to the third period of Aryan 
religion, the Dars'anas, which enlarge upon the central idea of d,tman or 
Brahman enunciated in the Vedas and developed in the Upanishads. It is 
interesting to allude to the Chdrvdkas, the materialists of Indiap philoso¬ 
phy, and to the Jainas and the Bauddhas, who, though opposed to the Char- 
vakas, are ^.nii-Brdhmanicat, in that they do not recognize the authority of 
the Vedas, and preach an independent gospel of love and mercy. These 
schisms however had an indifferent effect in imparting fresh activity to the 
rationalistic spirit of the Aryan sages, lying dormant under the growing 
incumbrances of the ritualism of the Sutras. 

The central idea of the All as we found it in the Vedas is further devel¬ 
oped in the Upanishads. In the period several ^/z/ra-works were 

composed setting forth in a systematic manner the main teaching of the 
Upanishads. Several works came to be written in imitation of these, on 
subjects closely connected with the main issues of philosophy and meta¬ 
physics. This spirit of philosophic activity gave rise to the six* well-known 
Dars'anas, or schools of philosophy. Here again it is necessary to enter 
the caution that the Bars' anas do not historically belong to this period, for 
notwithstanding this is their place in the general development of thought 
the teachings they embody are as old as the Vedas, or even older.. 

The six Bars' anas are Nydya, Vais' eshika, Sdnkhya, Yoga, MUndnsd 

and Veddnta, more conveniently grouped as the two Nydyas, the two Sdnk- 

hyas and the two Mimdnsds, Each of these must require at least a volume 
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to itself, and all I can do in this place is to give the merest outline of the 
conclusions maintained in each. Each of the Dars'anas has that triple 
aspect which we found at the outset in the meaning of the word religion, 
and It will be convenient to state the several conclusions in that order. The 

NydyAy then, is exclusively concerned with the nature of knowledge and the 
instruments of knowledge, and while discussing these it sets forth a system 
of logic not yet surpassed by any existing systems in the 'West. The 
Vais eshika is a complement of the NydyA^ and while the latter discusses 
the metaphysical aspect of the universe the former works out the atomic 
theory, and resolves the whole of the nameable world into seven categories. 
So then, physically, the two Nydyds adv ocate the atomic theory of the uni- 
verse. Ontologically they believe that these atoms move in accordance 
with the will of an extra-cosmic personal creator, called Is'warn. Every 
being has a soul, called Jiva, whose attributes are desire, intelligence, pleas¬ 
ure, pain, merit, demerit, etc. Knowledge arises from the union of Jiva 
and mind, the atomic Manas, The highest happiness lies in the Jiva's 
becoming permanently free from its attribute of misery. This freedom can 

be obtained by the grace of Js'ivara, pleased with the complete devotion 
of the Jiva. The Vedas and the Upmishad are recognized as authority in 
so far as thev are the word of this Is'wara. 

mf 

The Sdnkhyas differed entirely from the A^aiydyikas in that they repu¬ 
diated the idea of a personal creator of the universe. They argued that if 
the atoms were in themselves sufficiently capable of forming themselves 
into the universe, the idea of a God was quite superfluous. God himself 
could not create something out of nothing. And as to intelligence, the 
Sdnkhyas maintain that it is inherent in nature. These phdosophers, there¬ 
fore, hold that the whole universe is evolved, by slow degrees, in a natural 

manner from one tnmordial matter called Midaprakrti^ and that purus' 

the principle of intelligence is always coordinate with, though ever apart 
from, Mulaprakrti. Like the Naiydvikas^ they believe in the multiplicity of 
purus'as —souls, but, unlike them, they deny the necessity as well as the 

existence of an extra-cosmic God. Whence thev have earned for them- 
selves the name of Atheistic Sdnkhyas. They resort to the Vedas and 
Upanishads for support, so far as it may serve their purpose, and otherwise 
accept in general, the logic of the ten Naiyayikns. I ke Sdnkhyas place 
i\it Summum honuni “life according to nature.” They endow primor¬ 
dial matter* with three attributes, passivity, restlessness and crossness. 

Prakrti continues in endless evolution under the influence of the second of 
these attributes, and the purus a falsely takes the action on himself and 
feels happy or miserable. When any purus'a has his prakrti brought to 
the state bf passivity by analytical knowledge (which is the meaning of 
the word Sdnkhya) he ceases to feel himself happy or miserable and remains 

in native peace. This is the sense in which these philosophers under¬ 
stand the phrase ” life according to nature.” 
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The other Sdnkhya, more popularly known as the Yoga-Dan' ana, 
iccepts the whole of the cosmology of the first Sdnkhya^ but only adds to it 
i hypothetical Is’wara, and largely expands the ethical side of the teach- 
ng by setting forth several physical and psychological rules and exercises 
:apable of leading to the last state of happiness called Kaivalya —life 
iccording to nature. This is the theistic Sdnkhya. 

The two Mimdnsds next call our attention. These are the orthodox 
Dars'anas par excellencey and as such are in direct touch with the Vedas, and 
the Upanishads, which continue to govern them from beginning to end. 
Mimdnsd means inquiry, and the first or preliminary is called Purva-Mini' 
hisd, the second Uitara-Mimdnsd. The object of the first is to determine 
the exact meaning and value of the injunctions and prohibitions given out in 
the Vedas, and that of the second is to explain the esoteric teaching of the 
Upanishads. The former, therefore, does not trouble itself about the nature 
of the universe, or about the ideas of God and .soul, ft talks only of Dharma, 
religious merit, which, according to its teaching, arises, in the next world, 
from strict observance of Vedic duties. This Mimdnsd, fitly called the Purva, 
a preliminary Mimdnsd, wc may thus pa.ss over without any further remarks. 
The most important Dars'ana of all is by far the Uttara or final Mimdnsd, 
popularly known as the Veddnta, the philosophy taught in the Upanishads as 
the end of the Vedas. 

The Veddnta empha.sizes the idea of the All, the universal Atman or 
Brahman, set forth in the Upanishads, and maintains the unity not only of 
the Cosmos, but of all intelligence in general. The All is self-illumined, all 
thought (jrnosis) the very being of the universe. Being implies thought and 

the All may in Veddnta phraseology be aptly described as the essence of 
thought and being. The Veddnta is a system of absolute idealism in which 
subject and object are welded into one unique consciousness, the realization 
whereof is the end and aim of existence, the highest bliss — moks'a. This 
state of moks'a is not anything to be accomplished or brought about; it is in 
fact the very being of all existence, but experience stands in the way of com¬ 
plete realization by creating imaginary distinctions of subject and object. 
This system, besides being the orthodox Bars'ana, is philosophically an 
improvement upon all previous speculations. The Nydya is superseded by 

the Sdnkhya, whose distinction of matter and intelligence is done away with 
in this philosophy of absolute idealism, which has endowed the phrase “life 
according to nature,” with an entirely new and more rational meaning. 
For, in its ethics, this system teaches not only the brotherhood but the Atma- 
hood, Ahheda, onene.ss, of not only men but of all beings, of the whole uni¬ 
verse. The light of the other Bars' anas pales before ^he blaze of unity and 
love lighted at the altar of the Vedas by this sublime philosophy, the shelter 

of minds like Plato, Pythagoras, Bruno, Spinoza, Hegel, Schopenhauer, in 
the West, and Krs*na, Vydsa, S'ankara, and others in the East. 

We cannot but sum up at this point Hinduism adds one more attri- 
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bute to its connbtation in this period, viz., that of being a believer in the 
truths of one or other of these Dars'anas^ or of one or other of the three 
zxXx-Brdhmanical schisms. And with this we must take leave of the great 
Dars'ana sages and come to the period of the Purdnas, 

IV. The subtleties of the Bars' anas were certainly too hard for ordi¬ 
nary minds and some popular exposition of the basic ideas of philosophy 
and religion was indeed very urgently required. And this necessity began 

to be felt the more keenly as Sanskrit began to die out as a speaking 
language, and the people to decline in intelligence, in consequence of 
frequent inroads from abroad. No idea more happy could have been 
conceived at this stage than that of devising certain tales and fables calcu¬ 
lated at once to catch the imagination and enlist the faith of even the most 
ignorant; and at the same time to suggest to the initiated a clear outline of 
the secret doctrine of old. It is exactly because orientalists don’t under¬ 
stand this double aspect of Paurdnika myths, that they amuse themselves 
with philological quibbles, and talk of the religion of the Purdnas as some¬ 
thing entirely puerile and not deserving the name of religion. We ought, 
however, to bear in mind that the Purdnas are closely connected with the 
Vedas, the Sutras, and the Bars' anas, and all they claim to accomplish is a 
popular exposition of the basic ideas of philosophy, religion and morality 
set forth in them. In other words the Purdnas are nothing more nor less 
than broad, clear commentaries on the ancient teaching of the Vedas, For 
example, it is not because Vydsa, the author of the Purdnas, forgot that 
Vis/mu was the name of the sun in the Peda, that he talked of a separate 
god of that name, in the Purdnas, endowing him with all mortal attributes. 
This is how the orientalist method of interpretation would dispose of the 
question. The Hindus have better confidence in the insight of Vydsa, and 

could at once see that inasmuch as he knew perfectly well what part the sun 
plays in the evolution, maintenance and dissolution of the world, he repre¬ 
sented him symbolically as God Vishnu the all-pervading, with Laks'mi, 
a personification of the life and prosperity which emanate from the sun for 
his consort, with the ananta, popularly the snake of that name, but esoteri- 
:ally the endless circle of eternity, for his couch ; and with the eagle, 
•epresenting the Mduvantaric cycle, for his vehicle. There is in this one 
»3rmbol sufficient material for the ignorant to build their faith upon and 
nourish the religious sentiment, and for the initiate to see in it the true 
secret of Vedic religion. And this nature of the Purdnas is an indirect 
proof that the Vedas are not mere poetical effusions of primitive man, nor a 
conglomeration of solar-myths disguised in different shapes. 

The cycles just referred to put me in mind of another aspect of Paurd¬ 
nika mythology. The theory of cycles known as kalpas manvantaras and 
vugas is clearly set forth in the Purdnas, and appears to make exorbitafit 
iemands on our credulity. The kalpa of the Purdnas is a cycle of 4*320,- 
700,000 years, and the world continues in activity for one kalpa^ after which 
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it goes into dissolution and remains in that condition for another kalpa^ to be 
followed by a fresh period of activity. Each kalpa has fourteen well-marked 
sub-cycles called manvantaras, each of which is again made up of four 
periods calledThe name manvantara means time between the tnanus, 
and mame means ** one with mind,” that is to say, humanity, the whole sug¬ 
gesting that a manvantara is the period between the wane of humanity and 
another on this our globe. Whence it will also be clear why the present 
manvantara is called Vaivasvata^ belonging to the sun, for, as is well estab¬ 
lished, on that luminary depends the life and being of man on this earth. 
This theory of cycles and sub-cycles is amply corroborated by modern geo¬ 
logical and astronomical researches, and considerable light may be thrown 
on the evolution of man if, with reason as our guide, we study the aspect of 
the Purdnas. The theory of Simian descent is confronted in the Purdnas 
with a theory more in accord with reason and experience. But I have no 
time to go into the detail of each and every Paurdnika myth; I may only 
assure you, gentlemen, all that is taught in the Purdnas is capable of being 
explained consistently in accord with the main body of ancient theosophy 
expounded in the Vedas^ the Sutras and the Dars*anas. We must only free 
ourselves from what Herbert Spencer calls the religious bias, and learn to 
look facts honestly in the face. 

I must say a word here about idol worship, for it is exactly in or after 
the Paurdnika period that idols came to be used in India. It may be said, 
without the least fear of contradiction, that no Indian idolater, as such, 
believes the piece of stone, metal, or wood before his eyes as his god, in 
any sense of the word. He takes it only as a symbol of the all-pervading, 
and uses it as a convenient object for purposes of concentration, which, 
being accomplished, he does not grudge to throw it away. The religion of 

the Tantras, which plays an important part in this period, has considerable 
influence on this question; and the symbology they taught as typical of 
several important processes of evolution has been made the basic idea in 
the formation of idols. Idols, too, have therefore a double aspect—that of 
perpetuating a teaching as old as the world and that of serving as conven¬ 
ient aids to concentration. 

These interpretations of Pauranika myths find ample corroboration 
from the myths we find in all ancient religions of the world; and these 
explanations of idol-worship find an exact parallel in the worship of the 
Tau in Egypt, of the cross in Christendom, of fire in Zoroastrianism, and of 
the Kdba in Mohammedanism. 

With these necessarily brief explanations, we may try to see what influ¬ 
ence the Piiranas have had on Hinduism in general. It is true the Puranas 
have added no new connotation to the name, but the one very important 
lesson they have taught the Hindu is the principle of universal toleration. 
The Puranas have distinctly taught the unity of the All, and satisfactorily 
demonstrated that every creed and worship is but one of the many ways to 
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the realization of the All. A Hindu would not condemn any man for his 
religion, for he has well laid to heart the celebrated couplet of the 
Bhdgavala: “ Worship in whatever form, rendered to whatever God, 
reaches the supreme, as rivers, rising from whatever source, all flow into 

the ocean.” 

V. And thus, gentlemen, we come to the fifth period, the Sampraddyas. 
The word Samprddya^ means tradition, the teaching handed down from 
teacher to pupil. The whole Hindu religion, considered from the beginning 
to the present time, is one vast field of thought, capable of nourishing every 
intellectual plant of varying vigor and luxuriance. The one old teaching 
was the idea of the All usually known as the Advaita or the Veddnla. In the 
ethical aspect of this philosophy stress has been laid on knowledge (gnosis) 
and free action. Under the debasing influence of a foreign yoke these sober 
paths of knowledge and action had to make room for devotion and grace. 
On devotion and grace as their principal ethical tenets, three important 
schools of philosophy arose in the period after tlie Purdnas. Besides the 
ancient Advaita we have the Dvaita^ the Vis'uddhddvaita and the Vis'ish- 
thddvaita schools of philosophy in this period. The first is purely dualistic, 
postulating the .separate yet coordinate existence of mind and matter. The 
second and third profess to be Unitarian, but in a considerably modified 
sense of the word. The Vis' uddhddvaita teaches the unity of the cosmos, 
but it insists on the All having certain attributes which endow it with the 
desire to manifest itself as the cosmos. The third system is purely dualistic 
though it goes by the name of modified unitarianism. It maintains the 
unity of chit (soul), achet (matter), and Is'vara (God), each in its own 
sphere, the third member of this trinity governing all and pervading the 
whole though not apart from the cosmos. Thus widely differing in their 
philosophy from the Advaita^ these three Sampraddyas teach a system of 
ethics entirely opposed to the one taught in that ancient school, called 
Dharma in the Advaita. They displace Jiidna by Bhakti; and Karma 
by prasdda ; that is to say, in other words, they place the highest happiness 
in obtaining the grace of God by entire devotion, physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual. The teachers .of each of these Sampraddyas are known as 
Achdryas, like S' ankara the first great Achdrya of the ancient Advaita. 
The Achdryas of these new Sampraddyas belong all to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries of the Christian era. Every Achdrya develops his school 
of thought from the Upanishads, the Vedanta-Sutras^ and from that sub¬ 
lime poem, the Bhagvadgita the crest jewel of the Mahd Bhdrata. The 
new AchdryaSy following the example of S' atika ray have commented upon 

these works, and have thus affiliated each his own system to the Veda* 

In the Samprddayas we see the last of pure Hinduism, for the sacred 

Devandgari ceases henceforth to be the medium even of religious thought. 
The four principal Samprdday as havefound numerous imitators, and we have 

the Sdktasy the Saivasy the PdsupaiaSy and many others, all deriving their 
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teaching from the Vedas, the Dars ’ anas, the Pur Anas or*the Taniras. But 

beyond this we find quite a lot of teachers; RAtndnanda, Kabira, DAdu, 
NAnaka, Chaitanya, SahajAnanda, and many others, holding influence over 
small tracts all over India. None of these have a claim to the title of 
AckArya,ox the founders of a new school of thought; for all that these 
noble souls did was to explain one or the other of the SampradAyas in the 
current vernacular of the people. The teachings of these men are called 

Panthas —mere ways to Religion, as opposed to the traditional teaching of 
the SampradAyas, 

The bearing of these SampradAyas and Panthas, the fifth edition of the 
ancient faith, on Hinduism in general is nothing worthy of note except that 
every Hindu must belong to one of the SampradAyas or Panthas. 

VI. This brings us face to face with the India of to-day and Hinduism 
as it stands at present. It is necessary at the outset to understand the prin¬ 
cipal forces at work in bringing about the change we are going to describe. In 
the ordinary course of events one would naturally expect to stop at the religion 
of the SampradAyas and Panthas. The advent of the English, followed by the 
educational policy they have maintained for half a century, has, however, 
worked several important changes in the midst of the people, not the least 
important of which is the effect of these changes on religion. Before the 
establishment of British rule, and the peace and security that followed in its 
train, people had forgotten the ancient religion, and Hinduism had dwindled 
down into a mass of irrational superstition reared on ill-understood PaurAnika 
myths. The spread of education caused people to think, and a spirit of 
“ reformation ” swayed the minds of all thinking men. The change worked 
was, however, no reformation at all. Under the auspices of materialistic 
science and education, guided by materialistic principles, the mass of suj>er- 
stition,then known as Hinduism, was scattered to the winds, and atheism and 
skepticism ruled supreme. But this state of things was not destined to 
endure in religious India. The revival of Sanskrit learning brought to light 
the immortal treasures of thought buried in the Vedas, Upanishads, Sutras, 
Dars*anas, and PurAnas, and the true work of re-formation commenced with 
the revival ol Sanskrit, Several pledged their allegiance to their time-hon¬ 
ored philosophy. But there remained many bright intellects pledged to 
materialistic thought and civilization. These could not help thinking that 
the religion of those whose civilization they admired must be the only true 
religion. Thus they began to read their own notions in texts of the Upan¬ 
ishads and the Vedas. They set up an extra-cosmic, yet all-pervading and 
formless Creator, whose grace every soul desirous of liberation must attract 
by complete devotion. All this sounds like the teaching of the Vis' ishthSUi^ 
vaita SampradAya, but it may safely be said that the idea of an extra-cosmic 

persona] Creator without form is an un-Hindu idea. And so also is the 
belief of these innovators in regard to their negation of the principle of re-in- 
camation. The body of this teaching goes by the name of the Brahmo- 
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Samdja which has drawn itself still further away from Hinduism by renounc¬ 
ing the institution of VarnaSy and the established law of marriage, etc. 

The society which next calls our attention is the Arya Samdja of 
Swdmi Daydnanda, This society subscribes to the teaching of the Nydya- 
Bars*ana^ 2XiA professes to revive the religion of the Sutras in aW social 
rites and observances. This Samdj claims to have found out the true 
religion of the Aryas^ and it is of course within the pale of Hinduism, 
though the merit of their claim yet remains to be seen. 

The third influence at work is that of the Theosophical Society. It is 
pledged to no religion in particular, though the general mass of teaching it 

presents to the world as the ancient religion contained in the Upanishads 
of India, in the Book of the Dead of Egypt, in the teachings of Confucius 
and Lac Tse in China, and of Buddha and Zoroaster in Tibet and Persia, 

in the Kabala of the Jews, and in the Suflsm of the Mohammedans, appears 
to be full of principles contained in the Advaita and Yoga philosophies. 
It cannot be gainsaid that this society has created much interest in relig¬ 
ious studies all over India, and has set earnest students to study their 

ancient books with better lights and fresher spirits than before. Time alone 
can test the real outcome of this or any other movement. 

The term Hinduism, then, has nothing to add to its meaning from this 
period of the Samdjas. 'I'he Brahmo-Samdja widely differs from Hindu¬ 
ism, and. the Arya Samdja^ or Theosophical Society, does not profess any¬ 
thing new. 

To sum up, then, Hinduism may in general be understood to connote 
the following principal attributes : 

1. Belief in the existence of a spiritual principle in Nature, and in the 

principle of re-incarnation. 

2. Observance of complete tolerance and of the Sams Kdras; being 
in one of the Varnas and As’ramas; and being bound by the Hindu law. 

This is the general meaning of the term, but in its particular bearing it 
implies :— 

3. Belonging to one of the Bars' anas ^ Sampraddyas or Panthas or to 
one of the zxiM-Brah manual schisms. 

Having ascertained the general and particular scope and meaning of 
Hinduism, I would ask you, gentlemen of this august Parliament, whether 

there is not in Hinduism material sufficient to allow of its being brought in 
contact with the other great religions of the world, by subsuming them all 

under one common genus. In other words, is it not possible to enunciate a 

few principles of universal religion which every man who professes to be 
religious must accept apart from his being a Hindu, or a Buddhist, a 
Mohammedan or a Parsee, a Christian or a Jew? If religion is not wholly 
that which satisfies the cravings of. the emotional nature of man, but is that 
rational demonstration of the cosmos which shows at once the why and 
wherefore of existence, provides the eternal and all-embracing foundation oi 
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natural ethics and by showing to humanity the highest ideal of happiness 
realizable, excites and shows the means of satisfying the emotional part .of 
man; if, I say, religion is all this, all questions of particular religious profes¬ 
sions and their comparative value must resolve themselves into simple 
problems workable with the help of unprejudiced reason and intelligence. 
In other words, religion, instead of being mere matter of faith, might well 
become the solid province of reason, and a science of religion may not be so 
much a dream as is imagined by persons pledged to certain conclusions. 
Holding therefore these views on the nature of religion, and having at heart 
the great benefit of a common basis of religion for all men, I would submit 
the following simple principles for your worthy consideration: 

1. Belief in the existence of an ultra-material principle in nature and in 
the unity of the All. 

2. Belief in re-incarnation and salvation by action. 

These two principles of a possible universal religion might stand or fall 
on their own merits, apart from considerations of any philosophy or revela¬ 
tion that upholds them. I have every confidence no philosophy would reject 
them, no science would gainsay them, no system of ethics would deny them, 
no religion which professes to be philosophic, scientific and ethical ought to 
shrink back from them. In them I .see the salvation of man, and the 
possibility of that universal love which the world is so much in need of at 
the present moment. 


“ As was recordeil in the Rig-Veda and confirmed bv the Zendave.sta 
and Sata-patha, the original home mir pmgenitoi.'', as members of the 
great Aryan family, was piobabl> in the high land sunoundiiig the sources 
of the Oxus, somewhere to the North of the point which connects the Hindu 
Kush with the Himala^a range, 'fhe principal <.bjects of veneration weie 
(l) the atmosphere {I'at the icpre.seiitatixe of an eternal Presence 
watching men’s actions, and listening to their wmds by dev and night : (2) 

the orb of the sun {A/i/ra) whose iiiHueiices itrlili/cd lands, enriched past¬ 
ures, and fructified crops; (3) Fire f.7/.';//) ; and (;) the daw 11 (L^s/ias). Our 
Aryan ancestors carried with them their rcl.gic.n and worship when they 

started from their primitive home ami spread thcim-eUcs over the various 
parts of the world. Therefore, amorg dilftitnt branclics of the family there 
is to be found'a great similarity wlmh .sub.'-istid in their original worship 
and in the names of God and of the deities. 'I’bty had developed religious 
i(‘eas which present similar analogies# to thi.se which appear to be most 
primitive among the Indo-Aryans, (ireek.s, Romans, (jcrmans and Celts and 
which tend to prove that the Kuropeans and Jndo-Aryaps sprang from a 
common stock.”— Ptiranand AI. Bhat of India. 



ANSWERS OF THE MIMANSE VEDANTA OR ADVAITA 
PHILOSQPHY—(ORTHODOX HINDUISM)—TO 

RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 

By Professor Manilal N. D’vivedi. 

[The following answers, by the author of the foregoing paper, were 
prepared in rei>ly to questions submitted to him, and intended to cover 
points of principiil interest to the Western mind.] 

I need not premise at the beginning that I hold to the Advaita philos- 
ophy taught in the Upanishad and expounded by Sankara. The following 
answers are therefore in consonance with the teachings of that school of 
thought. 

I.— WHAT IS KNOWN OF HIM. 

God in the sense of an extra-cosmic per.sonal Creator is unknown to 
this phi]os(q)hy. It distinctly denies such Creator as illogical and irrelevant 
in the general scheme of nature. God is formless and all-pervading. 
This however reejuires to be explained. The world of forms as we see it is 
unreal, for we do not know per se what any given thing is made of. We 
only know certain names and forms, and we deal with these as subject and 
object. The persistent fact in all experience is the fact which implies 

thought* and bli.ss. 

Kxistence, thought, and bliss are common tt) all things; what varies are 

name and form. These three are then the invariable and eternal attributes 
of all tliMigs. But even these are reducible, as just pointed out, to thought 
alone, and thought implies being, for being can never be conceived without 
thought, and vice versa. 

Thought is the universal form of all experience, and being implies 
thought which can never be transcended. Thus analysis reveals to us one 
simple thought as the root of all, the variety of experience beii^g but so 

many modes of manifestation of this universal intelligence. To try to dis¬ 
cover the nature of this thought is entirely impossible, for it never presents 
it.self as object to any subject. And it is more than ignorance to material¬ 
ize this conception of the absolute, and anthropomorphize it, by the attribu¬ 
tion of human limits and attributes, to the ever limitless, characterless, 
ineffable, essence. This universal intelligence is the soul of nature ; it is 
the aggregate of all that is. It is in fact the All, the conditions of exper- 

I Notk. — Thought should not be confounded with the result of thinking; it is here used 
in the sense of absolute intelligence, absolute mind, as opposed to matter. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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ience—time, space, causation — do not limit it, for their very being depends 

upon it. This is the God of the Advaita^ known by several names, such as 

Brahntan, Atman^ Chit^ and ^o on. It is present in all and every particle 

of the universe, in the thoughts and arts of all things. It is all light, all 
% 

bliss, all existence. 

II.—Man: His Origin, Nature and Destiny. 

t 

This is a question of evolution. The Advaita is not particular about 
any theory of evolution. Any will do, provided the prime idea of the phil¬ 
osophy is not violated. Idealism, to be true to its profession, ought to be 
able to synthetically build the universe front* what it shows analytically as 

the essence of all. How is experience possible ? This is the crux of all 
idealism. The Advaita^ which is neither the subjective idealism of Berkley 
nor the objective idealism of Fichte, easily solves the difficulty by the theory 
of absolute idealism which it teaches. The object of experience is nothing 
but self-realization of the absolute. Now, the absolute implies the relative, 
as light implies darkness, the positive implies the negative. The negative 

proves the positive, and vice versa^ but the absolute is made up of both. 

The absolute, in order to realize itself, sets up against itself the relative, 
ind duality thus produced leads to evolution. This relative side of the 
absolute is called Ajndna (ignorance as against thought), Prakrti (matter 
as against absolute mind), Maya (illusive relatively as against tlie real 
absolute). Several centers of evolution are thrown out by Prakrli in the 
first stage. In the second stage is proiluced the mind—the thinking faculty 
—and all that pertains to it. The third stage is the plane of material exist¬ 
ence. This panorama spread forth by the magic of mdv& subsists in the 
absolute, which stands the ever unaffected witness of the whole in all stages 
and all centers. The said tripartite evolution proceeds on cosmic as well 
as individual lines, and produces, on the one hand, the universe as a whole, 
and on the other, all the individuals which make up the whole. The indi¬ 
vidual is a perfect copy of the whole. Man is evolved in this course of 
evolution from his remote prototype in the moon, called Pitras. The abso¬ 
lute is present in every man and every atom (for the absolute is nothing 
but the sum total of all that is), but in this conditioned state it is called ,a jiva 
(soul). This soul manifests more or less of its original nature according to 
conditions, whence the grades of life and intelligence. Every being has 
thus a soul, and unity of experience is precluded by the very relativity 
which creates the variety. 

Every jiva^ as soon as it becomes free from relativity, realizes its true 
nature. But to this end experience, and knowledge derived from experi¬ 
ence, are the only means. A life-time is thus the field where the soul 
gathers fresh harvest of good or evil and moves a step onward to, or back¬ 
ward from, realization of the absolute. Birth, death, assimilation; again 
birth; and so on the whole proceeds till self-realization ensues, and all 
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relativity emerges in the absolute. The destiny of man, then, is the realiza¬ 
tion of his real nature, of his oneness with the absolute. This act of self- 
realization accomplished, man is free from all conditions; he is one with 
the absolute All, ever free and immortal. He has no connection with 
evolution. 

III.—Immortality. 

Every being is by nature immortal. The being is the absolute Under 
conditions of relativity, whence every being is eternally immortal. But to 
speak of the immortality of the being as such is absurd. The form of the 
being is only transitory; and by form I do not mean the physical form, but 
the spiritual one which makes it a jiva —a soul. 'Phe immortality of the 
soul, in the Christian sense of the phrase, has a meaning for an Advaitin^ 
inasmuch as the soul must cease to be a soul at the supreme moment of 
self-realization. If the soul were immortal, there would be no liberation; if 
it were immortal in the sense of being, by nature, a part of the absolute, it 
would be free. 

IV.—Human Brotherhood. 

Says the Bha^LKidgitd. “ The enlightened look with equal eye upon 
a Br&hmana full of learning and righteousness, upon a cow, an elephant, a 
dog, or a chandala (a low caste).” And well says a popular couplet, “ He 
alone has eyes who looks upon the wife of another as upon his own mother, 
upon other people’s wealth as so much rubbish, and upon all beingS what¬ 
ever as upon his own self ” Other religions teach “ Love your neighbor as 
your brother; ” the absolute Advaiia teaches “ Look upon all as upon your 
own self.” The philosophy of the absolute does not respect caste or creed, 
color or country, sex or society. It is the religion of pure and absolute 
love to all, from the tiniest ant to the biggest man. Above all, the Adiujita 
is expressly tolerant of all shades of religion and beliefs, for it looks upon 
all the different modes of thought as so many ways to realization of the 
absolute, devised to suit the capacity of various recipients. 

V.~Man’s Essential Duties to God. 

Different sections of Hinduism regard the practice of different virtues, 
both active and passive, as capable of leading to holy communion with God. 
This includes the various rites and practices of religion, compulsory and vol¬ 
untary, generally included in the Sanskdras^ which I have briefly described- 
in my paper on “ Hindiii.sm.” 

In the advaita all this forms that preliminary training of the heart and 
the intellect which prepares them for proper understanding of the truth. 
These who aspire to the advaita are required, after only carrying out the 
duties proper to iheir respective station, to attend to the following: 

Every aspirant after the light must acejuire the four preliminary qual¬ 
ifications. The first is discrimination {viveka). What is self ? what is not 
self? what is true ? what untrue ? are some of the intjuiries with which dis- 
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crimination begins; and the student ends with the acquisition of that power 
of accurate analysis which would at once show to him the condition and the 
conditions in every object he sees. The next quality is Virdga —complete 
non-attachment. When discrimination ripens into full knowledge of the 
real, the mind naturally turns back from the unreal. Conditions begin to 
lose themselvcfi in the unconditions, and the mind begins to disentangle 
itself from its smallness and separateness. 

The heart is so far widened as to include all in the one embrace of 
absolute love. This is complete non-attachment, the losing of all sense of 
separateness. The third requisite is distributed over six sub-heads, (i) The 
student being prepared so far must be able to control his senses so that they 
will not lead him astray, and this practice must, by degrees, ripen into (2) 
supreme control over the mind, which, in the first instance, excites the 
senses. This being accomplished, the student will be able to exercise that 

(3) spirit of complete tolerance which would free him from the ties of race 

and sect and caste and color, and which would thus bring to him real men¬ 
tal peace. (4) Such a one would obviously be able to put up with all con- 

iitions, whether they be pleasant or pamful, agreeable or otherwise. If after 
Raving rendered his mind so far neutral, the aspirant lacks that (5) self-reli¬ 
ance and faith in the philosophy and its expounders, which ultimately lead 
to (6) complete self-reconciliation, he loses his way in the dark, yet alluring, 

mazes of illusion. The fourth qualification, after these three are fully devel¬ 
oped, is the eager desire to know the why and wherefore of existence. 

The student, thus prepared, must devote himself to a careful study of 

the philosophy, under some competent master. In the first instance he 

should read or hear. In his leisure hours he should meditate on what he 
has read or heard, and digest the whole in his mind. The third process 
after assimilation is one of identification. The neophyte must identify him¬ 
self so far with what he has acquired, as to exclude every other thought, 
whether of doubt or difficulty. This state being reached, he should become 
what he knows. At this stage knowledge and belief become united into 
one act of complete consciousness. 

Books and teachers, distinctions and differences, subject and object, all 
vanish of themselves. Not that the world of experience becomes one chaos, 
but the sense of separateness, which is the root of experience, dies out for 
ever, experience being of no usfe after self-realization. 

It should not be supposed that all this is passive duty, for the real sage 
who has reached this condition, who, in fact, is one with nature, has access 
to avenues of doing good undreamt of by ordinary mortals. 

VI.— End and Office of Religion. 

In India religion has a triple aspect. It comprises cosmology, ontol¬ 
ogy and ethics. Religion, then, is not that something which satisfies the 
emotional nature of man, by setting up for admiration some ideal of all that 
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is good and virtuous. Religion is that rational demonstration of the uni¬ 
verse which explains the aim and object of existence, shows the relation of 
man to man, and supplies that real criterion of being which satisfies reason 

and ennobles emotion. 

In its passive aspect religion addresses itself to reason and explains the 
nature and relation of God,' man, and universe, shows the real aim of exist¬ 
ence, and lays down the rules of right conduct. In its active aspect it 
reveals to the heart of man the supremest idea of love and bliss,—an ideal 
which it ever strives to approach. Religion by the satisfaction of both these 
essential parts of the nature of man leads to mental peace, spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, universal good, all culminating in absolute self-realization. 

VII.—Has God made any Revelation‘of Himself and How? 

The revelation of God is in his works. This, however, does not mean 
that God creates, for in this philosophy one must abstain from materializing 
the idea of God. In so far as the world is, exists; in so far as things know¬ 
ing and feeling; God stands revealed in every atom, and every being. As to 
book revelation, the Ve</a is most acknowledgedly the word of God, even to 
the Advaitin, and in all arguments his final appeal lies to the word of holy 
writ. The mimdnsakas the followers of the mimanse-vedanta or advatij 
the philosophy) adduce a variety of arguments to establish the infallibility 
and eternity of the Veda, but these are too elaborate and abstruse for this 
occasion. 

VIII.— Free Will and Providence. 

The world, and the various beings in the world are not created or 
devised by God, whence Providence as such is out of question. 

It is the immutable law of evolution that works itself one, and the abso¬ 
lute attains self-realization through its action. Causation is the law of 
evolution, and causation is one of the conditions of duality, the rout of 
experience. Whence it follows that the law of cause and effect, popularly 
known in the Sdstras as the law of Karma, binds everything that is subject 
to evolution. Man in his physical or even mental nature is not free, but 
spiritually he is ever free to realize himself, within and without, and trans¬ 
cend the conditions of experience by becoming, so to speak, the absolute 
that he always is. Spiritually man is ever free; physically and mentally he 
is subject to the strictest necessity. Responsibility is as much an outcome 
and part of this necessity as that necessity itself is the result of the condi¬ 
tions of experience. Salvation by grace is obviously out of question, for, in 
knowledge,— gnosis —acquired by the free spiritiftil nature of man lies the 
way to self-realization. 

IX.— Reconciliation op God and Man. 

The idea of original sin is foreign to Hinduism. The first fall is, here, 
the fall of the absolute into relativity and experience; but this being a nec- 
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essary part of the process of self-realization of the absolute, no sin is 

attached to it. The origin of evil is, here, not sought in disobedience to the 

# 

Divine Father, but in duality the necessary root and form of that experience 
which the absolute imagines in itself for purposes of self-realization. Hence 
the spirit of man is not so wholly damned with sin as to render him 
incapable of standing face to face with God, except through the grace and 
good office of some mediator. The mediator is within the mind of all, and 
every one can work out his own salvation through him. Every man, nay 
every being, is part and parcel of the absolute, and is by nature free, happy 
and full of light. By losing himself in the snares of ignorance, he creates 
experience in the form of subject and object, and all the pairs of opposites 
which, by turns, enlighten and embitter the short hours of mortal existence. 
The way out of this lies in gnosis^ which every one can acquire for himself. 

X.— Repentance and Regeneration. 

V 

It has been said it is duality that is the cause of evil and the sense of 
sin, nay all the pairs of opposites, heat and cold, light and dark, love and 
hate, and so on. The mind of man creates this duality and becomes respon¬ 
sible for its acts. The mind working under the strictest necessity imposed 
upon it by the laws of evolution, leads man inevitably to certain thoughts 
and acts. Spiritual awakenings often show to him the transitoriness and sin 

of his mental and physical life. Then he no doubt represents the force of 
repentance, widens the opening out of his mind towards the absolute, and 
lets in more light, which regenerates him in the Christian sense of the word. 
This sort of repentance and regeneration forms an essential portion of the 
secret practices enjoined upon every follower of the Advaita, What gen¬ 
erally goes under the name of yoga has two sides, one physical, which is 
commonly understood, and the other mental or spiritual, taught in the occult 
schools of Advaitisfn. The advaitin always stands an undisturbed spectator 
of his eternal and external life, and lives over again in supremely amended 
form, the life he thinks the mind has spent in some way, i. e.^ in the direc¬ 
tion of separateness and evil. This kind of repentance brings mental peace, 
and strengthens his spiritual resolves, in other words regenerates him. 
Even the journey of the ignorant jiva from life to life has spiritual regener¬ 
ation as its object, which is fulfilled when complete seif-realization ensues. 


“ Thus religion is largely a matter of degrees. How beautiful Tho- 
luck’s saying—beautiful, because true—‘Heathenism is the night sky of 
religion, and the sky is sown with stars -, Judaism is the moonlight of 

religion; Christianity is the sunlight of religion.’ ”— Rev. George Dana 
Boardman^ D.D.y LL.D, 



IDEALISM THE NEW RELIGION. 

By Dr. Adolph Brodheck, Hannover, Germany. 

[Speaking, as he claimed, not only for himself, but for rapidly increas¬ 
ing multitudes throughout the civilized world, the writer laid down the pro¬ 
gram of what he called a “ New Religion ” both negatively and positively.] 

We are not heathens, nor Jews, nor Mohammedans, nor Buddhists, nor 
Christians and, more especially, neither Catholics, nor Protestants, nor 
Methodists, nor holders of any other form of Christianity. We also do not 
revive any old religion that may have existed or still exists. The new 
religion is also not a mixture or synopsis of previous religions. The new 
religion is also not a philosophical system of any kind. It is not atheism, 
not pantheism, not theism, not deism, not materialism, not spiritualism, not 
naturalism, not realism, not mysticism, not freemasonry ; nor is it any form 
of so-called philosophical idealism. 

It is not rationalism and not supernaturalism; also not scepticism or 
agnosticism. It is not optimism and not pessimism; also not stoicism and 
not epicureism; nor is it any combination of those philosophical doctrines. 
It is also not positivism, and not Darwinism or evolutionism. It is also not 
moralism, and is also not synonymous with philanthropism or humanitari- 
anism. 

In short, the new religion is something new. Its name is Idealism. Its 
confessors are called Idealists. The aim of this new religion is soon 
explained. Its chief aim is idealism, that is, the striving for the ideal, the 
perfection in everything for the ideal of mankind, especially of each indi¬ 
vidual ; further, for the ideal of science and art, for the ideal of civilization, 
for the ideal of all virtues, for the ideal of family, community, society and 
humanity in all forms. 

The new religion is not aggressive, but creative and reforming. It has 
nothing to do with anarchism or revolutionism. It works not with force, but 
with organization, example, doctrine. If attacked it defends itself with all 
means permitted by our principles, and if undermined by secret agitation 
or open crime it does not give way. Faithful to idealism unto death is our 
device. 

Our enemies are the dogmatic in all forms; our enemies are also all 
who are opposed to idealism ; that is, especially the lazy and unjust. We 
hate hypocrisy in all its forms, cruelty and vice and crimes of all sorts. We 
are not for absolute abstaining from stimulants, as long as science has not 
absolutely decided again.st them ; but we are friendly to all temperance 
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socictic.s. We are not in favor of extremes; in most cases virtue is the 

middle between extremes. 

We do not profess to have any certain knowledge of things beyond this 

life. We believe that there is an absolute Power over which we have no 

« 

control. The true essence of this power we do not know. With some 
reserve the words “ Providence,” “ Almighty,” “ Creator ” might be used; but 
we do not believe that there exists an absolute personal being as a kind of 
individual, as this is against true philosophy and is a form of anthropo¬ 
morphism. We do not make any man or woman to be a god, nor do we 
believe in a god becoming man; but we assume that there are great differ¬ 
ences in men, and that some do more for the benefit of mankind and true 
civilization than others, but it is not advisable to ascribe that to special 
merits of such a person. If somebody is born a genius and finds favorable 
conditions of development it is not his merit. We believe in the great value 
of a good example for followers more than in doctrines. But we do not 
worship anybody, nor any single object, nor any product of human imagina¬ 
tion as being God. 

We do not know how things originated or if they did originate at all; 
so we also do not know what will be the last end and aim of everything 
existing, if there is anything like last end and aim at all. At any rate 
those are open questions, and science is allowed to discuss them freely. We 
do not believe that there is a resurrection of human individuals. We do not 
believe that there is immortality of the individual as such. We leave it to 
science to decide how far there can be anything like existence after death. 

We do not believe in heaven as the dwelling of individuals after death, 
astronomy is against such a belief. We do not believe in hell, nor a 
personal leader of it, nor in iiurgatory. But we acknowledge willingly the 
relative truth of those and similar dogmas. We do not believe that once 
everything was good and perfect in this world. We do not believe that all 
evils came into the world through man’s fault, although a great many of 
them did. We do not consider the world irreparable. We take everything 

as it is and try to improve it if possible. We do not believe in the possi¬ 
bility of absolute perfection of anybody or anything. 

We do not think that every good deed finds its proper reward, nor do we 
think that every wrong deed is properly punished. But as a whole we 
believe that doing good deeds brings about good things, and that wrong¬ 
doing is a failure in the end. What is once done can never be undone by 
any power ; the only thing is that it can be practically forgotten, and, in 
some cases, the bad consequences avoided. 

We believe that what is meant by duty, responsibility and similar words 
does not depend on the theoretical question if there is free will or not, or in 

what sense and degree there is free will. 

We do not know where we come from nor where we go *, we only know 
thaf we are here on this planet, and that we must take things as they are. 
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and that we must do our best in everything, and in doing this we are happy 

as far as happiness reasonably can be expected to be attained by man. 

We do not hate Darwinism or similar theories, but will leave it entirely 
to science to decide in those and similar questions. We do not expect too 
much from this life and world, so we are not disappointed at the end. 

Prayer we admit only as reverent immersion in the great mystery of 
this life and world, and as devotion to the unchangeable laws of the world, 

and as practical acknowledgment of the belief that in doing good we are 
in true accord with the good spirit in us, in men and in the world in general. 
Prayer for anything that is against the natural course of things we think 
unreasonable. In the same way as prayers,'also, all religious songs and 
hymns ought to be treated. 

To strive theoretically and practically in everything for that which is 
true and good is the ideal of man ; that is our firm belief. We believe that 

self-respect is necessary ; this is the true egoism, if there must be egoism. 
We believe that love is also necessary for everything. But we believe that 
love alone, either to God or to our fellow creatures or to both, is not a sufii- 

cient fundamental principle for true religion. 

We believe that everything goes always according to certain laws in 
nature, in history, in each individual; even that what we call an accident. 
But we are not fatalists nor quietists. We believe in the actual value of 
our own activity. We believe that all men, male and female, are born of a 
mother, live shorter or longer, and die at the end of their life, and thereby 
finish their individual circle. We do not fear death, nor do we fear life. 

We believe that the power of being good is increasing steadily by con¬ 
stant work on ourselves, but we think that up to the last moment of our 
lives this work must be kept up, if we are not to be in danger of falling 

back. 

We believe that a change for the better is in some persons a matter of 
a moment, or a few hours, or days; in other persons a matter of weeks, 
months, or years, according to individuality and circumstances. We 

believe that for some people it is easier to be good, or to become 
good, and to remain good, than for others. We believe that true religion 
must be practiced privately, as well as openly and together with oth¬ 
ers. All our activity for the good, for perfection, can be considered as 
work of an absolute or some power working in us, and, so to speak, for us. 
Natural things we do not consider sinful in themselves, but only if they 

imply an injustice against others, or if they are against the principles of 
health and moral dignity. We believe that the purer a person’s mind and 
manners, the better he or she is fitted for investigation of the mysteries of 
science, art, and of life, and for working for the benefit of man. We 

believe that true religion can exist very well without any hope of a future 
individual existence after death, and we even think that true religion 

excludes such a hope. 
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We believe that it is not always necessary to go back in prayer to the 
absolute grountf of everything that ever was, is, and will be ; as for most 
people, it is impossible to realize such a grand idea, and even for the wisest 
and best it is seldom that they can reach it approximately. Therefore it is 
also allowed to pray in the above stated sense to individualizations of the 
absolute ground and fullness of everything—for instance, to the sun, which 
is in many ways our life-giver; to the earth, to the idea of the human race, 
to the ideal of our nation, family, or men or women, to virtue, science, art; 
but all that only as far as those things and powers can be supposed to be 
true revelations of God. 

In short, we*believe that no name given by man will ever express the 
infinite secret. 

We believe that everything now existing docs change, but cannot abso¬ 
lutely be destroyed. Thus we believe that even our sun, earth, moon, will 

once be destroyed, but probably in order to begin in new shapes a new 
existence. But as to all that we leave to science to decide, if possible, 
when and how it will take place. 


“ 7 'he rariuimait has raiscii our spiritual zenith hy heishfenins our 
coueeption of Go<L It has intensified the conviction that our God is no 
geographical deity, like the local gods of Egypt, the tiibal gods of Greece, 
the pantheon goiis of Rome, the national C»od of Palestine, the ecclesiastical 


Gotl of Christendom. It has shown that our God’s name is Elohim as well 
a.s Jehovah. It has taught us again the le.sson which St. Peter was so slow 
to learn, when, in the presence of the devout heathen, Cornelius, he was 
divinely forced to admit: * Of a truth 1 perceive that God is no respecter 

of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteous¬ 
ness, is acceptable to him.’ Not that it makes no difference with God 
whether we are Christians or pagans. Not that there is no need of his only 
Son to be our Saviour. ‘For there is none other under heaven, given 
among men, wherein we must be saved.* But that Saviour offers a univer¬ 
sal salvation. He is the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world 
—that archetypal, antitypal, real, divine Lamb who has borne away, in his 
own sacrificial personality, the sin of mankind ; for he is the propitiation not 

only for the sins of the Jew and the elect, he is the propitiation also for the 

.sins of the whole world. That is to say: Jesus Christ not only died formen; 
Jesus Christ also died for man : ‘ Because we thus judge, that One died for 
all, therefore all died’—all mankind sharing potentially in Christ’s death 
and resurrection. I cannot then make the salvation of men turn on any in¬ 
cidental matter of chronology.”— Rev, George Dana Boardman^ D.D.^ LL.D, 



THE THIRDS DAY. 


THE BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 

By Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 

Mr. President, Representatives of Nations and Religions,— I 

told you the other day that India is the mother of reli jion—the land of evo¬ 
lution. I am going this morning to give you an example, or demonstrate 
the truth of what I said. The Brahmo-Somaj of India, which I have the 
honor to represent, is that example. Our society is a new society; our relig¬ 
ion is a new religion, but it comes from far, far antiquity, from the very 
roots of our national life, hundreds of centuries ago. 

Sixty-three years ago the whole land of India—the whole country of 
Bengar —was full of a mighty clamor. The great jarring noise of a hetero¬ 
geneous polytheism rent the stillness of the sky. The cry of widows ; nay, 
far more lamentable, the cry of those miserable women, who had to be 
burned on the funeral pyre of their dead husbands, desecrated the holiness 
of God’s earth. 

We had the Buddhist goddess of the country, the mother of the people, 
ten handed, holding in each hand the weapons for the defense of her chil¬ 
dren. We had the white goddess of learning, playing on her Vena, a 
stringed instrument of music, the strings of wisdom, because, my friends, all 
wisdom is musical; where there is a discord there is no deep wisdom. 
[Applause.] The goddess of good fortune, holding in her arms, not the 
horn, but the basket of plenty, blessing the nations of India, was there, and 
the god with the head of an elephant, and the god who rides on a peacock— 
martial men are always fashionable, you know—and the 33,000,000 of 
gods and goddesses besides. I have my theory about the mythology of 
Hinduism, but this is not the time to take it up. 

Amid the din and clash of this polytheism and so-called evil, amid all 
the darkness of the times, there arose a man, a Brahman, pure bred and 
pure born, whose name was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. In his boyhood he had 
studied the Arabic and Persian ; he had studied Sanskrit, and his own mother 
was a Bengalee. Before he was out of his teens he made a journey to Thi¬ 
bet and learned the wisdom of the Lamas. 

Before he became a man he wrote a book proving the falsehood of all 

polytheism and the truth of the existence of the living God. This brought 
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upon his head persecution, nay, even such serious displeasure of his own 
parents that he had to leave his home for a while and live the life of a wan¬ 
derer, In 1830 this man founded a society known as the Brahmo-Somaj; 

Brahma, as you know, means God. Brahmo means the worshiper of God, 
and Somaj means society; therefore Brahmo-Somaj means the society of 
the worshipers of the one living God, While, on the one hand he estab¬ 
lished the Brahmo-Somaj, on the other hand he cooperated with the British 
Government to abolish the barbarous custom of suttee, or the burning of 
widows with their dead husbands. In 1832 he traveled to England, the 
very first Hindu who ever went to Europe, and in 1833 he died, and his 
sacred bones are interred in Brisco, the place where every Hindu pilgrim 
goes to pay his tribute of honor and reverence. 

This monotheism, the one true living God—this society in the name of 

this great God—what were the underlying principles upon which it was 

established? The principles were those of the old Hindu scriptures. The 
Brahmo-Somaj founded this monotheism upon the inspiration of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. When Raja Ram Mohan Roy died his followers foi 
awhile found it nearly impossible to maintain the infant association. But 
the Spirit of God was there. The movement sprang up in the fullness of 
time. The seed of eternal truth was sown in it; how could it die? Hence 
in the course of time other men sprang up to preserve it and contribute 
toward its growth. Did I say the Spirit of God was there? Did I say the 
seed of eternal truth was there? There! Where? 

All societies, all churches, all religious movement have their founda¬ 
tion not without but within the depths of the human soul. Where the lia.sis 
of a church is outside^ the floods shall rise, the rain shall beat, and the 
storm shall blow, and like a heap of sand it will melt into the sea. Where 

the basis is within the heart, within the soul, the storm shall rise, and the 

rain shall beat, and the flood shall come, but like a rock it neither wavers 
nor falls. So that movement of the Brahmo-Somaj shall never fall. Think 
for yourselves, my brothers and sisters, upon what foundation your house is 

laid. 

In the course of time, as the movement grew, the members began to 
doubt whether the Hindoo scriptures were really infallible. In their souls, 
in the depth of their intelligence, they thought they heard a voice which here 
and there, at first in feeble accents, contradicted the deliverances of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. What shall be our theological principles i 

Upon what principles shall our religion stand ? The small accents in which 

the question first was asked became louder and louder and were more and 
more echoed in the rising religious society until it became the most practi¬ 
cal of all problems—upon what book shall true religion stand ? 

Briefly, they found that it was impossible that the Hindu scriptures 
should be the only records of true religion. They found that the spirit was 
the great source of confirmation, the voice of God was the great judge, the 
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soul of the indwelier was the revealer of truth, and, although there were 
truths in the Hindu scriptures, they could not recognize them as the only 
infallible standard of spiritual reality. So twenty-one years after the found¬ 
ation of the Brahmo-Somaj the doctrine of the infallibility of the Hindu 
scriptures was given up. 

Then a further question came. The Hindu scriptures only not infalli¬ 
ble ! Are there not other scriptures also ? Did I not tell you the other day 
that on the imperial throne of India Christianity now sat with the Gospel of 
Peace in one hand and the scepter of civilization in the other ? The Bible 
had penetrated into India; its pages were unfolded, its truths were read and 
taught. The Bible is the book which mankind shall not ignore. Recog¬ 
nizing, therefore, on the one hand the great inspiration of the Hindu script¬ 
ures, we could not but on the other hand recognize the inspiration and 
the authority of the Bible. And in i86i we published a book in which 
extracts from all scriptures were given as the book which was to be read in 
the course of our devotions. 

Our monotheism, therefore, stands upon all Scriptures. That is our 

theological principle, and that principle did not emanate from the depths 
of our own consciousness, as the donkey was delivered out of the depths of 
the German consciousness; it came out as the natural result of the indwell¬ 
ing of God’s Spirit within our fellow believers. No, it was not the Chris¬ 
tian missionary that drew our attention to the Bible ; it was not the Moham¬ 
medan ])ricst.s who showed us the excellent passages in the Koran; it w'as 
no Zoroastrian who preached to us the greatness of his Zend-Avesta; but 
there was in our hearts the God of infinite reality, the source of inspiration 
of all the books, of the Bible, of the Koran, of the Zend-Avesta, who drew 
our attention to his excellences as revealed in the record of holy experience 
everywhere. By his leading and by his light it was that we recognized 
these facts, and upon the rock of everlasting and eternal reality our theo¬ 
logical basis was laid 

What is theology without morality ? What is the inspiration of this 
book or the authority of that prophet without personal holiness — the clean¬ 
liness of this God-made temple and the cleanliness of the deeper temple 
within. Soon after we had got through our theology the question stared 
us in the face that we were not good men, pure-minded, holy men, and that 
there were innumerable evils around us, in our houses, in our national usages, 
in the organization of our society. The Brahmo-Somaj, therefore, next 
laid its hand upon the reformation of society. In 1851 the first intermar¬ 
riage was celebrated. Intermarriage in India means the marriage of per¬ 
sons belonging to different castes. Caste is a sort of Chinese wall that 
surrounds every household and every little community, and beyond the 

limits of which no audacious man or woman shall stray. In the Brahmo- 
Somaj we asked, Shall this Chinese wall disgrace the freedom of God’s 
children forever ?” Break it down ; down with it, and away! 
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Next, my honored leader and friend, Keshuh Chunder Sen, so arranged 
that marriage between different castes should take place. The Brahmans 
were offended. Wiseacres shook their heads; even leaders of the Bramo- 
Somaj shrugged up their shoulders and put their hands into their pockets. 
“These young firebrands,” they said, “are going to set fire to the whole of 
society.” But intermarriage took place, and widow marriage took place. 

Do you know what the widows of India are ? A little girl of lo or 12 

years happens to lose her husband before she knows his features very well, 
and from that tender age to her dying day she shall go through penances 
and austerities and miseries and loneliness and disgrace which you tremble 
to hear of. I do not approve of or understand the conduct of a woman who 

marries a first time and then a second time and then a third time and a fourth 
time—who marries as many times as there are seasons in the year. I do not 
understand the conduct of such men and women. But I do think that when 
a little child of 11 loses w^hat men call her husband, and who has never been 
a wife for a single day of her life, to put her to the wretchedness of a life¬ 
long widowhood, and inflict upon her miseries which would disgrace a 
criminal, is a piece of inhumanity which cannot too soon be done away with. 
Hence intermarriages and widow marriages. Our hands were thus laid upon 
the problem of social and domestic improvement, and the result of that was 
that very soon a rujdure took place in the Brahmo-Somaj. We young men 
had to go we, with all our social reform — and .shift for ourselves as we best 
might. When these social reforms were partially completed there came 
another question. 

Wc had married the widow; wc had j)rcvcntcd the l)urning of widows; 

what about our personal purity, the .sanctification of our own consciences, 
the regeneration of our own souls ? What al>out our aceeptance before the 
awful tribunal of the God of infinite justice ? Social reform and the doing 
of public good is itself only legitimate when it develops into the all-embrac¬ 
ing principle of personal purity and the holiness of the soul. 

My friends, I am often afraid, I confess, when I contemplate the condi¬ 
tion of European and American .society, wdiere your activities are .so mani¬ 
fold, youi work is so extensive, that you are drowned in it and 3T)U have little 
time to consider the great questions of regeneration, of personal sanctifica¬ 
tion, of trial and judgment, and of acceptance before God. That is the (lues- 
tion of all questions. A right theological basis may lea<l to social reform, 
but a right line of public activity and the doing of good is bound to lead to 
the salvation of the doer’s soul and the regeneration of public men. 

After the end of the work of our social reform we were therefore led 
into this great subject. How shall this unregenerate nature be regenerated; 
this defiled temple, w'hat waters shall wash it into a new and pure condition? 

All these motives and desires and evil impulsc.s, the animal inspirations, what 
will put an end to them all, and make man what he was, the immaculate 
child of God, as Chri.st wa.s, as all regenerated men were ? Theological 
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principle first, moral principle next, and in the third place the spiritual of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. 

Devotions, repentance, prayer, praise, faith ; throwing ourselves entirely 
and absolutely upon tlie Spirit of God and upon his saving love. Moral 
aspirations do not mean holiness ; a desire of being good does not mean to 
be good. The bullock that carries on his back hundredweights of sugar 
does not taste a grain of sweetness because of its unbearable load. And all 
our aspirations, and all our hne wishes, and all our line dreams, and line ser¬ 
mons, either hearing or speaking them—going to sleep over them or listen¬ 
ing to them intently—these will never make a life perfect. Devotion only, 
prayer, direct perception of God’s Spirit, communion with him, absolute 
self-abasement before his majesty; devotional fervor, devotional excite¬ 
ment, spiritual absorption, living and moving in God -that is the secret of 
personal holiness. 

And in the third stage of our career, therefore, spiritual excitement, long 
devotions, intense fervor, contemplation, endless self-abasement, not merely 
before God but before man, became the rule of our lives. God is unseetf; 
It does not harm anybody or make him appear less respectable if he says to 
God : “ I am a sinner ; forgive me.” But to make your confes.sions before 
man, to abase yourselves before your brothers and sisters, to take the dust 
off the feet of holy men, to feel that you are a miserable wretched object in 
God’s holy congregation - that rerjuires a little .self-humiliation, a little 
moral courage. Our devotional life, therefore, is twofold, bearing reverence 
and trust for God and reverence and trust for man, and in our infant and 
apostolical church we have, therefore, often immersed ourselves into spirit¬ 
ual practices which would seem absurd to you if I were to relate them in 
your hearing. 

The last principle I have to take up is the progressiveness of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. Theology is good ; moral resolutions are good ; devotional 
fervor is good. The problem is, how shall we go on ever and ever in an 
onward way, in the upward path of progress and approach toward divine 
perfection ? God is infinite ; what limit is there in his goodness or his wis¬ 
dom or his righteousness ? All the scriptures sing his glory; all the proph¬ 
ets in the heaven declare his majesty ; all the martyrs have reddened the 
world with their blood in order that his holiness might be known. God is 
the one infinite good ; and, after we had made our three attempts of theo¬ 
logical, moral and spiritual principle, the que.stion came that God is the one 
eternal and infinite, the inspirer of all human kind. The part of our pro-' 
gress then lay toward allying ourselves, toward affiliating ourselves with the 
faith and the righteousness and the wisdom of all religions and all mankind. 

Christianity declares the glory of God ; Hinduism speaks about his 
infinite and eternal excellence. Mohammedanism, with fire and sword, 
proves the almightiness of his will; Buddhism says how joyful and peaceful 
is. He is the God of all religions, of ail denominations, of all lands, of 
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all scriptures, and. our progress lay in harmonizing these various systems, 
these various prophecies and developments into one great system. Hence 
the new system of religion in the Brahmo-Somaj is called the New Dispen¬ 
sation. The Christian speaks in terms of admiration of Christianity; so 
does the Hebrew of Judaism; so does the Mohammedan of the Koran ; so 
does the Zoroastrian of the Zend-Avesta, The Christian admires his prin¬ 
ciples of spiritual culture; the Hindu does the same; the Mohammedan 
does the same. 

But the Brahmo-Somaj accepts and harmonizes all these precepts, sys¬ 
tems, principles, teachings, and disciplines, and makes them into one 
system, and that is his religion. For a whole decade my friend, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, myself and other apostles of the Brahmo-Somaj have trav¬ 
eled from village to village, from province to province, from continent to 
continent, declaring this new dispensation and the harmony of all religious 
prophesies and systems unto the glory of the one true, living God. But we 
are a subject race; we are uneducated; we are incapable; we have not the 
resources of money to get men to listen to our message. In the fulness of 

time you have called this august Parliament of Religions, and the message 

that wc could not propagate you have taken into your hands to propagate. 
We have ma<le that the gospel of our very lives, the ideal of our very being. 

I do not come to the sessions of this Parliament as a mere student, not 
as one who has to justify his own system. I come as a disciple, as a fol¬ 
lower, as a brother. May your labors be blessed with prosperity, and not 
only shall your Christianity and your America be exalted, but the Brahmo- 
Somaj will feel most exalted; and this poor man who has come such a long 
distance to crave your sympathy and your kindness shall feel himself amply 
rewarded. 

May the spread of the New Dispensation rest with you and make you 
our brothers and sisters. Representatives of all religions, may all your 
religions merge into the Fatherhood of God and in the brotherhood of man, 
that Christ’s prophecy may be fulfilled, the world’s hope may be fulfilled, 
and mankind may become one kingdom with God, our Father. 



THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Bv Most Rev. Dionysios Latas, Archhishop of Zante. 


Reverend Ministers of the High Idea and the Eminent Name of God, 
the Creator of the World and of Man ; mo.st Honorable Ladies and Gentle¬ 


men : 

I consider myself very happy in ascending the tribune of this most 
honorable assemblage, at this universal Columbian F^xposition, and pre.sent- 
ing mvself before you to relate and explain whatever regards the Greelv 

church, of which I am one of the least Hierarchs. After thanking the great 
American Nation, and especially the superiors of this Congress, for the 
high honor with which they invested me, in their invitation to this place of 
glory, I will endeavor to state and interpret, not whatever regards the doc¬ 
trine, and, one by one, the dogmas of the Greek Church, becau.se this would 
require a longer time, systematic teaching, and consecpiently other opportuni¬ 
ties; but I Avill endeavor to set forth the original establishment of the first 

Christian Church in the world, the first beginning of the Primitive Church, 
which is the Church of the East, that is the (ireek Church, and the charac¬ 
ter and the fundamental principles and doctrine which this Church con- 
fes.ses, and on which the Church is based. I will endeavor, in other words, 
to show that the founders of that Church are surely Jesus Christ and his 

n 

Apostles, but the field on which the fundamental stone was based, was 
Ancient Greece, because this Greece prepared the way for Chri.stianity, and, 
therefore, Christianity is closely connected with Ancient Greece, and the 
persons of Jesus Christ and his Apostles cannot be separated from the let¬ 
ters of Ancient Greece and from the old Greek civilization. 

In a few words, my narration will tend to this: 

First, How Ancient Greece, through the high culture of its people, 
prepared and gave the elements to cultivate and develop the minds of the 
nations, in order to receive the Christian religion. 

Second, How the cosmopolitanism which resulted from the fall of 
Ancient Greece, under the Macedonian and Roman armies, o|>ened and 
smoothed the way for the diffusion and propagation of Christendom on our 
globe, and brought the fulness of the time of the coming of Christ, accord¬ 
ing to Paul, the Apostle ; and 

^ Third, How the Greeks, immediately after the coming of Chri.st, under¬ 
took and developed Christendom, and formed and systematized a Christian 
Church, which is the Church of the East, the primitive Church, which for 
this reason may be called the Mother of the Christian Churches, and conse- 
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quently the Church in which the first doctrines and the fundamental Chris¬ 
tian truths are kept in store, pure and chaste, from which all good was to 
originate in this world, and on which the happiness of the nations is conse¬ 
quently based. 

To this end will tend my narration, but I beg pardon of you if I make 
any mistakes in a language which is foreign to me, and which, of necessity, 
as the^language of the country, 1 am obliged to use. 

The original establishment of the Greek Church is directly referred to 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. It is true that the prophets of Judea pro¬ 
claimed publicly, many years before, the coming of the Messiah, the future 

prosperity of men on earth by the expiation through divine intervention, 

that is, the expiation of God for the sin of man, and consequently the 
deliverance of the human soul; they proclaimed the personal freedom of 
man, the brotherhood and the equality of men before God, without any dis¬ 
tinction between the mean and the great, the rich and the poor, the ruler 
and the ruled; and lastly they foretold the future progress of the nations, 
the sound development and true civilization on which happiness in this 
world is securely based. “As the earth bringeth forth her bud,” said 
Isaiah the Prophet, “ and as the garden causeth the things that are sown in 
it to spring forth, so the Lord God will cause righteousness and grace to 
spring forth before all the nations, and the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid.” But the coming of the 
Messiah, from which all good was to originate in this world, had a fixed 
point of time, which Paul, the Apostle, calls the fulness of time, and when 
the fulness of the time came God sent forth his Son born of a woman, 
born under the law, that he might redeem them which were under the law 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. This point of time of the 
coming of the Messiah, ancient Greece was predestined to point out and 
determine, whence the first beginning of the institution of the Greek 
Christian Church is dated, and by Greece afterward the system of its regu¬ 
lar form of government established. 

In the old times there was a country which constituted a part of the 
then Old World, and which was called Greece. This country was gradu¬ 
ally developed in such a manner as to arrive at the highest pitch of glory. 
Letters, Sciences, Rhetoric and Philosophy and every other element of cul¬ 
ture had been improved, so much that in comparison with all the other 
nations that existed in those days Greece was what light is to darkness, 
what progress to a stationary condition, or what life is compared with 
death, and for this reason the inhabitants of that happy land used rightly 
and properly to say ; “ Every one who is not a Greek is a barbarian.” 

But while at the time of Plato and Aristotle, Greek philosophy had 
arrived at the highest pitch of its development, Greece at that very period of 
the great philosophers began in every other respect to decline and fall. 
The old simple manners of the Greek religion, faith and reverence towards 
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their tutelary gods, before the Peloponessan war, began to change and dis¬ 
appear. Greek philosophy with all its great developments of its sublime 
ideas had not any more po^yer to bring back the vanishing treasure, the 
treasure of purity and chastity in the old manners and the reverence toward 
the gods. 

This gradual downfall and debility of ancient Greece from her moral 

C 

height carried along with it by degrees the weakness of the power of the 
commonwealth. The mean jealousy of the Greek cities, which is natural to 
the Greek character, laid open interminable quarrels amongst them, which 

quarrels exhausted their natural strength, and submerged them into incessant 
civil convulsions, and the consequence of all this was the complete enfeeble- 
ment amd enervation, which at last woke up and invited the Macedonians, 
their conquerors. The Macedonians finding Greece weak and divided, in¬ 
vaded it and conquered the Greeks, and at the Battle of Cheronoea buried 

the natural freedom of the Greeks, which freedom Greece could never recover. 

After the conquests of Greece by the Macedonians, the internal dissen¬ 
sions, and old vices which were intimately connected with the Greeks, frus¬ 
trated and rendered impossible the political recovery of the nation. The 
Macedonian dynasty was attacked by the Roman arms in 146 B. C. when 
Achaia was annexed to the Roman Empire. Then every idea of political 
freedom and of national independence was wholly wiped out of the minds of 
the Greeks. It is true that from time to time some brave Greeks came forth 
who fought bravely for their political independence and their national liberty, 
but such men succeeded in nothing except to have their names recorded in 
history as the martyrs of their nation, in a desperate struggle for the freedom 
of their country, which was already exhausted and condemned almost to 
everlasting death. 

It is true that on the one hand the Macedonian conquest, and after¬ 
wards the Roman arms gave a mortal blow to the political independence 
and the national liberty of Greece. But on the other hand they opened to 
the Greeks a new career of spiritual life and energy, and brought them into 
an immediate contact and intercommunication with the other nations of the 
earth. Greek freedom fell under the Macedonian and Roman yoke, ])ut 
with the fall of that freedom the bulwarks which separated the Greeks from 
the barbarians fell down, and the well-known maxim of the Greeks, Every 
one who is not a Greek is a barbarian,” lost its significance and importance. 
Cosmopolitanism succeeded it, and amongst tjie different peoples and 
nations was developed the sentiment of a common destiny, of common 
sufferings and of a common pursuit for the attainment of the same objects. 

On account of that general enslavement of the peoples and the political 
unhappiness which accompanied it, it was impossible to have any agree¬ 
able effect upon those men who continued to be under subjugation, and who 
were thinking over the old times, the times of their political independence 
and their national liberty. In that state of agony they were finding a ref- 
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uge of moral consolation and hope in the future; they were finding, I say, a 

I" • 

refuge in philosophy; but from philosophy also came despair on the one 
hand, which presented before them the coolness and the dispassionateness 
of the so-called Stoic philosophers, and on the other hand the low and bar¬ 
barous social condition which the self-sufficiency and the materialism of the 
Epicurean philosophy, in a lively manner, presented before them. 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.** 

•H 

But these destructive elements were not to predominate. On the con¬ 
trary, they were just going to be submitted to another historical period, and 
to be suppressed by other laws and rules, which laws and rules naturally 
and spontaneously, as one may say, like the general subjugation of the 
people under the Macedonian con(juest and the Roman arms, prepared for 
the future prosperity of human kind. 

By the intercourse and intercommunication of the Greeks with the 
Romans, the philosophical schools of the so-called Stoics and Eclectics were 
formed. These schools were occupied in choosing from all the philosoph¬ 
ical systems whatever was sublime and excellent. 

In like manner, by the intercommunication and intercourse of the 
Greeks with the people of the East, first through the Macedonian conquests 
and afterwards through the Roman arms, this union of the Greek and East¬ 
ern life took place, having Alexandria as their center, whence that philo¬ 
sophical school appeared which was called sometimes the Platonic school, 
sometimes the Pythagorean, and lastly the Neo-Platonic school, which 
brought quite to an end the last phases of the Greek philosophy. 

The fundamental dogma of that philosophical school which was called 
Neo-Platonic, was that in the philosophy of Plato the disciple of Socrates, all 
the truth which the Greek genius discovered and developed was contained. 

Hence the followers of that school were occupied in recognizing the great 

)hilosophers Aristotle, Pythagoras, Parmenides and Empedocles and others, 
ind to prove that in substance they agreed with Plato, and used every pos- 
ible means and various allegorical interpretations to establish the desirable 

larmony of the different systems of Greek philosophy. 

But now, even the Neo-Platonic philosophers, the disciples of all the 

chools and all the systems of antiquity, endured what the different peoples 

indured under the Roman dynasty. As the different peoples lost their 

iberty under Roman arms, in like manner the Neo-Platonic philosophers lost 

ill hopes of finding and discovering the pure truth by the means of philosophy. 

% 

*Ience philosophy began to acquire a religious character The Neo-PlatoniCv 

philosophers moreover accepted a heavenly power, and as one may say a 
divine revelation, by which alone man could return to God, and thus obtain 
the union of the soul of man with God. 

The Roman empire began to decline and fall, and the distress and 
affliction of the people more and more increased and advanced, and 
rendered stronger the desire of man for help from above. Ancient gods had 
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not any more the power to satisfy the inner demands of the souls of those 
men, and the introductions of new religions and new mysteries necessarily 
followed. Amongst these Christianity was to prevail. Christianity had to 
undertake the great struggle of acquiring sovereignty over the other 
religions, that it might demolish the partition walls, which separated races 
from races and nations from nations, and seek the fraternizalion of the differ¬ 
ent nations and peoples of all humankind, and the bringing of all men into 
one spiritual family in the love of one another, and in the belief in one 
supreme God. 

Mary, the most blessed of all humankind, appears, who, in proper time, 
conceived by divine will, and taking refuge in the cave of Bethlehem, 
brings forth the Messiah; she brings forth Him who was proclaimed by the 
divinely inspired prophets of Judea ; but He is also the One who was sent 
from heaven, of whom Socrates conceived the idea. She brings forth One 
who was the expected divine word of Plato; she brings forth One who was 
the fulfilment of the hopes of the different peoples. 

Our Saviour was born in the cave at Bethlehem, and in the days in 
which the Greeks, the most clever Und the most important people of those 
days, beheld before them vividly the picture of their moral decline and 
decay; and the coming of the new world,including in it all distressed peo¬ 
ples and faiths and religions, satisfied and gave rest to all the exigencies 
and wants of the heart, and healed all the wretchedness and the misery of 
this life. 

At this time two voices were heard, one voice from Palestine, re-echo¬ 
ing to Egypt and especially to Alexandria, and to other parts of Greece and 
Rome; and another voice from Egypt, from Alexandria and from other 
parts of Greek and Roman colonies re-echoing to Palestine, and through it 
over all the other countries of the peoples of the East. 

And the voice from Palestine, having Jerusalem as its center, re-echoed 
the voice to the regions of the Greek communities and the Roman conquests, 
saying to them : ** I sacrifice according to the holy traditions of Moses and 

my other Prophets who were inspired of God, in order to bring down God to 
man.” And the voice from Egypt, having Alexandria as its centre, re-echoed 
the voice to Jerusalem, which in those days had become the, theater of the 
political conquests between the Ptolemies of Egypt and the Seleucidae of 
Syria, saying : ** We exert ourselves in researches, we select and accept 

whatever is sublime and excellent, sketching out to us the image of divinity. 
We keep pushing with all our might all things, in order to elevate and raise 
man to God.” 

Of all these things the consequence is, that if the ladder, by means of 

which the Son and Word of God came down from Heaven into the world, 

had its basis on Judaism, if the gate through which he passed was Palestine, 
still the field, the smooth and well-cultivated field, on which the Messiah was 
to sow the doctrines of his Gospel and to reap the fruits of his teachings, 
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\hat field was the Greek Nation, the Greek element, the Greek letters, and 

% 

the sound reasonings of the different systems of Greek philosophy. 

Though Christ, the Son and Word of God, is, as a man, a Jew, Chris¬ 
tianity is Greek. Though Christ was born as a child in the cave of Judea, 
Chnstianity was inscribed as the teacher and the Saviour of all men in the 
registers of Greek letters and Greek philosophy. 

All these things our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, confessed when he 

I 

was teaching at Jacob’s well. “ Cast a look,” he said, “ cast a look at the 
world and observe the human mind, sufficiently cultivated and prepared in 
the divinely inspired predictions of the prophets and the sound principles of 
philosophers. Lift up your eyes and look on the fields that they are ripe 
unto harvest. Go then to reap that whereon you have not labored. Others 
have labored. The prophets, and as one may say, the philosophers have 

labored and you enter now into their harvest.” 

And indeed the world was sufficiently cultivated and prepared, and the 
result was already assured. “Ye men of Athens,” said Paul the Apostle, 
upon the Inil of Areopagus, “ Ye men of Athens, among the objects of 
your worship I found an altar with this inscription, ‘To an Unknown God.’ 
Whom therefore you worship in ignorance, Him set I forth unto you. The 
God of Heaven and earth dwelleth not in temples made with hands; he is 
not far from each one of us, for in him we live and move and have our 
being As certain of your own poets have said, ‘P'or we are also his 
offspring.’ ” And when the wise Judge of Areopagus heard this he answered 
to Paul the Apostle, “ We will hear thee concerning this yet again ” With 
reason also our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, sent his apostles into the 
world saying to them, “Go ye into.all the world and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation. Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
and lo, I am with vou alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

This is the historical narrative which an hiimlde mini.ster of the Greek 
Christian Church relates to you in this I’arliament of Religions. Now, these 
my words, I think, are suggested from the philosophy of history itself. • 

Certainly I did not intend to explain from this j)lace minutely and par¬ 
ticularly the Christian doctrines, and one by one the evangelical truths 
which the Greek Church profes.ses and on which it is based. This would 

require longer time and more systematic teaching than the time and place 
will allow. It sufficeth me to say that no one of you, I think, will deny in 
the presence of these historical documents that the original Christian Church 
was the Greek Church, which for this reason may be called the Mother of the 
Christian Churches. 

Surely the first Christian Churches in the East, the Churches of Egypt 

and S)Tia were instituted by the Apostles of Jesus Christ, for the most part 
in the Greek communities, and the churches of Asia Minor were likewise 
established by the Aposjtles, mostly in Greek communities. This was true 
also of the Churches of Macedonia, of Athens and of Corinth. All these 
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Churches are the foundations on which the Greek Christian Church is based. 
Certainly all the texts which the Greek Christian Church authorizes for wor¬ 
ship and for doctrine are the texts of the preachers, of the teachers, and of the 
writers of those Churches, and in the language also, in which those holy men 
have written. Indeed the Apostles themselves preached and wrote in the 
Greek language, and all the preachers, the teachers and the writers of the 
Gospel in the East, the contemporaries and the successors of the evangelists 
thought, taught, preached and wrote in the Greek language. 

Lastly, the Greek Christian Church may be the treasury, as one may say, 
of the sound Christian doctrines and of the infallible evangelical truths. In 
other words, it may be the ark which bears the spiritual manna and feeds all 
those who wish to come to it in order to obtain from it the ideas and the 
unmistakable reasonings on every Christian doctrine, on every evangelical 

truth, and on every ecclesiastical tradition. 

After this, my narration, I have nothing more to add than to open my 
arms and embrace all those who assisted in this most honorable assemblage, 
and to pray them to elevate their minds with me towards the divine essence 
and providence, and to say for a moment with me with all their souls and 
hearts: 

“Almighty King,most High Omnipotent God, look upon human kind ; 
enlighten us that we may know Thy will. Thy ways, Thy holy truths; bless 
Thy holy truths ; bless Thy holy Church. Bless this country. Magnify the 
renowned peoples of the United States of America, which in its greatness 
and happiness invited us to this place from the remotest parts of the earth, 
and gave us a place of honor in this Columbian year to witness with them 
the evidences of their great progress, and the wonderful achievements of 

the human mind.” 



JUDAISM AND THE MODERN STATE. 

By Rabbi David Philipson, D.D.'^ 

[This paper has been substituted for the paper analyzed in the Table of Contents, which 
at the author’s request, has been withdrawn.] 

The modern state may be said to date from the year 1789, when, on the 
one hand, the French revolution opened a new era in the history of govern¬ 
ment, and on the other hand, the adoption of the Constitution in this United 
States demonstrated that the doctrine of the equality of men politically had 
at last been realized. New principles of state-craft came into vogue ; the 
age of the absolutism of hereditary rule had passed ; the period of the reign 
of the people had dawned. The spirit awakened in 1789 has never quite 
disappeared from the rulings and doings of men. The primary principles 
whereon the modern .state rests are the individual freedom of men and pop¬ 
ular representation in the councils of state; these may be said to have been 
first effectually declared by the English Puritans. Their descendants, the 
American fathers, founders of this republican government, imbibed their 

thoughts and embodied them in the Constitution of the United States ; now, 
the Puritans were guided in their thoughts and lives almost altogether by 
the Old Testament writings, hence the .doctrines that lay at the foundation 
of the modern state, notably as represented by government in this country, 
were through these political disciples of the Jews of old drawn from the 
pages of the Jewish Bible that regulated the formation and government of 
the old Jewish state. The political philosophy of the mediseval state was 
laid on the lines marked out by Rome, the political philosophy of the mod¬ 
ern state on the ideas first promulgated by the great Jewish lawgiver of the 
olden days, therefore the first proposition in regard to the relation, of Juda¬ 
ism to the modern state is the broad declaration that the principle of gov¬ 
ernment of the modern state was anticipated by Jewish legislation in the far 
past. And with the upgrowing of the modern state the living descendants 
of those who in that far past first outlined its principles, obtained the rights 
of which, under the vicious legislation of the mediaeval state, they had been 
entirely deprived. 

In the mediaeval state the Jews and Judaism were unknown factors. 
They had no position whatsoever. The state was Christian, the church and 
the state were closely connected and in a Christian state there was no room 
for any but Christians; there were no rights for any but Christians. The 

Jew plainly then had no rights. 

The church legislation as embodied in the rubrics of church councils 
and synods was the inspiration for the regulations of the state. The Jew 
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could hold no office, was not admitted into the army, was not eligible as a 
witness in the courts, had no free right of residence bflt was compelled to 
dwell in such districts^nd quarters as might be set aside for him and his, 
could not travel from place to place without paying the Jew-toll, could not 
tarry in a town without paying a special tax and -even then often not longer 
than the night; in short, the Jew had no standing as a citizen or a man; 
all the laws and regulations dealing with him were restrictive ; he.was per¬ 
mitted to exist (and at times not even that), but to live a free life was not to 
him granted. It is not my purpose to dwell upon the dread persecutions 
and oppressions to which the Jews were continually subjected, nor to call up 
the harrowing scenes of plunder, pillage, outrage, murder that blacken the 
records of those days; man’s inhumanity to man has never appeared in 
more lurid light than in this martyrdom of the Jewish people, illustrating 
marvelous constancy on the one hand and incredible cruelty on the 
other. We name the year 1789 as the beginning of the new time, the 
modern state, but it is remarkable merely as the date when the ideas as to 
human rights that had been in the air for many years found active expres¬ 
sion ; thus, too, the anomalous position of the Jews struck the attention of 
thinkers, and in the year 1781 the statesman Johann Konrad Wilhelm von 
Dohm published his book on the improvement of the civil condition of the 
Jews, the first serious attempt of treating the question historically, philo¬ 
sophically and humanly ; he pleads for the removal of civil disabilities from 
the Jews and for placing them on an equal footing with other subjects. 

The first effective step taken towards the emancipation of the Jews was 
the celebrated Edict of I'oleration of the Emperor Joseph II. ot Austria in 
the year 1782. Although it was far from granting full freedom to the Jew¬ 
ish subjects of the empire in every respect yet it was a sign of the times, the 

first real result in Europe of the working of the new spirit and the new 
ideas. The first clear note sounded from this side of the world ; “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Unmistakably the separation of church and 
state was here proclaimed ; no special legislation regarding Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, infidels ; no classes or sects mentioned ; all equal as men. 

France, true to the principles of the Revolution, granted full emanci¬ 
pation to its Jewish subjects by the act of the National Assembly of Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1791, by which it declared that all Jews who took the oath of citizenship 
and assumed the duties of citizenship should be considered Frenchmen. It has 

come to be an accepted tenet of modern Judaism that the Jews.do not con¬ 
stitute a nation, but only a religious community; that they do not look for 
the coming of a personal Messiah who will lead them back to Palestine and 
reconstruct the Jewish state; that they have no political hopes or ideals other 
than those of the nation in whose midst they dwell and of which they form 
component parts. As long ago as 1806 the Emperor Napoleon called 
together an assembly of representative Jews of France and Italy, This 
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assembly is known as the French Sanhedrin ; before this body the Emperor 
laid twelve questio'hs for discussion and answer; the responses to these 
questions were to stamp the attitude of Judaism in regard to matters that 
involved the common weal, and particularly the relation of the professors 

of the faith to those standing outside of its ranks. The responses showed 
that the Jews looked upon the French as brethren. 

The position of Judaism in regard to the state is very clear ; its follow¬ 
ers are Jews in religion only, children of their fatherland, whatever or 

y 

wherever it may be, in all that pertains to the public weal; Judaism discoun¬ 
tenances the connection of church and state; eacli shall attend to its own ; 
Judaism teaches its confessors that if any contingency should arise (an 
occurrence, however, of which I cannot conceive) in which it, the religion, 
should be in conflict with the state, the religion must take the second place ; 
for we recognize no power within a power; the two, religion and civil gov¬ 
ernment, have distinct and individual provinces, neither shall need encroach 
upon the other. 

Let us now briefly review the attitude of the modern state towards the 
Jew and Judaism, showing how gradually emancipation from mediaeval 
shackles and restrictions gained during this century. During the reigns of 
Louis XVIL, and Charles X., the church gained great ascendency, but the 
rights of the Jews as citizens were never revoked. After 1830 the final step 
towards recognition of the equal standing of Judaism to the Christian faiths 
Nvas taken when its ministers were paid their salaries by the government; 
and the very last vestige ot the' regulations of the mediicval state anent the 
Jews disappeared when in 1839 the oath more Judaico was abolished. In 
France the attitude of the modern state has been fully upheld for over a 
century. But one other state of Europe has a like record of justice. On 

the declaration of the Batavian Republic the national assembly of Holland 

in 1796 invested its Jewish subjects with the full rights of citizenship. 
Louis Napoleon, when king of the country, ratified the act, modified the 
form of oath and admitted the Jews to military service ; and after 1814 Wil¬ 
liam I., proceeding in a like manner, regulated the legal and civil position 
of his Jewish subjects in the most liberal spirit and swept away every dis¬ 
tinction that marked them in mediaeval legislation. Into the other govern¬ 
ments of Europe the principles of the modern state as founded upon the 
natural rights of man, gained slow entrance as far as the Jews were con¬ 
cerned. After Waterloo came the reaction, mediaevalism in thought and 

practice became the fashion; the Congress of Vienna in 1815 passed a reso- 

lution seemingly favorable to Jewish emancipation; the Jews in the Ger¬ 
man states were forced back into the old situation. But this could not last. 
The Jews themselves took up the fight for human rights, would not re¬ 
nounce their Judaism to gain citizenship. 1848 finally brought to fruition 
the seeds sown in 1789. In that year, or shortly thereafter. Western Europe 
expunged from statute books the regulations against subjects of Jewish faith. 
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England was in fore front of all agitations for the emancipation of the 
Jews. As early as 1753 a bill was passed in Parliament granting the 
Jewish residents of the country the rights of citizenship^ but owing to the 
protests of the merchants of London and other towns, the bill was recon^ 

sidered and repealed. In 1833 Robert Grant introduced a bill to that 
effect. Lord Macaulay supported it with his well-known speech on the civil 
disabilities of the Jews. The bill was passed ten times by the House of 
Commons, and the Lords rejected it as often. In 18^47 Baron Lionel De 
Rothschild was elected a member of Parliament. He could not enter, 
because he would not take the oath of allegiance “ on the true faith of a 
Christian.” Not till 1858 was he able to take his seat, when the House 

passed Sir John Russell’s bill, which permitted Jews to omit these words. 
This was first made a special resolution, but in 1866 the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act Amendment was passed removing the words altogether. In 1885 

Lord Rothschild (Sir Nathaniel) took his seat in the House of Lords, the first 
Jewish English peer. 

In this country, from the very inception of the government there was no 
possible civil disability on account of religious faith; all, who possessed the 
qualifications and fulfilled the legal requirements of citizenship, were equal 
before the law; there was no religious test as far as the Federal government 
was concerned; yet could the separate slates enact special legislation 
demanding religious tests. 

This was the case in Maryland as far as the Jews were concerned. In 
1818 was introduced the “Jew Bill” whose object was to remove the civil 
disabilities of Jewish citizens. The bill was finally passed in 1826. In 1867 
(Declaration of Rights, Art. 37) all distinction between religious sects is 
done away with. In North Carolina non-Christians were discriminated 
against. No further step was taken until 1861 when Col. Wm. Johnston 
proposed in the constitutional convention the removal of Jewish disabilities. 
Whether this amendment was adopted, all enactments of all conventions 
held in the state during the Rebellion were nullified by the United States 
government; it was 1868 when civil disabilities of the Jews were fully and 
finally removed. Others of the thirteen original states in their constitutions 
adopted prior to the adoption of the constitution of the United States in 
1789 had also religious tests for office, but these were for the most part 
changed shortly after the establishment of the federal government. 

New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Virginia and Georgia had 
no religious test in their original state constitutions. The newer states 

admitted after the formation of the government, naturally declare expressly 
in their constitutions against a religious test. 

The latest deliverance was given at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, when 
the powers of Europe made civil and political emancipation of the Jews a 
condition of the recognition of the independence of Roumania. This con¬ 
dition has been violated by that government, and the lot of the Jews in that 
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land is very sad. In those lands, such as Russia and Morocco, in which the 
principles of the modern state have found no foothold, neither the Jew nor 
Judaism has any recognized rights; the horrors of Russian and Moroccan 
inhumanity against the Jewish subjects are still too fresh and vivid to require 
mention. 

For the modern state, then, founded upon the principles of the equal 
rights of all men, churches or religious parties have no existence. As for 
Judaism’s attitude to the state I need only point to the patriotic acts of Juda¬ 
ism’s confessors in every land in war and peace to show how fully and posi¬ 
tively the Jews have proven that they are Jews in religion alone, citizens of 
their fatherland wherever it maybe in everything else; and their faith has no 
interests at variance with the common weal; that they are not a class stand¬ 
ing apart, but their hearts and hopes are bound up with everything that con¬ 
duces to civic advancement and their country’s honor and political triumphs; 

that they recognize in all men brethren, and pray for the speedy coming of 
the day when all the world over religious differences will have no weight in 
political councils ; when Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, agnostic as such will 
not figure in the deliberations of civic bodies anywhere but only as men. 
This is the political philosophy of the modern state ; this is the teaching of 
Judaism ; the two are in perfect accord. 



HUMAN BROTHERHOOD AS TAUGHT BY THE 

RELIGIONS BASED ON THE BIBLE. 

By Dr. K. Kohler. 

To Chicago belongs the credit of having rendered her World’s Fair a 
World’s University of arts and industries, of sciences and letters, of learn¬ 
ing and of religions. Humanity, in all its manifestations of life and labor, 
in all its aspirations and problems, is there exhibited and finds a voice. And 
the grandest and most inspiring feature of the unique spectacle is the Relig¬ 
ious Parliament^ which, in trumpet tones resonant with joy and hope, peals 

fqrth the great truth of the Brotherhood of Man based upon the Fatherhood 
of God. 

(a) The Brotherhood of Man. 

Thanks to our common education and our religious and social progress 
and enlightenment, the idea of the unity of man is so natural and familiar to 
us that we scarcely stop to consider by what great struggles and trials it has 
been brought home to us. We cannot help discerning beneath ail differences 

of color and custom the fellow-man, the brother. We perceive in the savage 
looks of the Fiji Islander, or hear in the shrill voice of the South African, the 
broken records of our history; but we seldom realize the long and tedious 

road we had to walk until we arrived at this stage. We speak of the world 
Hs a unit—a beautiful order of things, a great cosmos. Open the Bible and 
you find creation still divided into a realm of life above and one below— 
into heaven and earth, only the Unity of God comprising the two otherwise 
widely separated and disconnected worlds, to lend them unity of purpose, 
and finally bring them under the sway of one empire of law. Neither does 
the idea of man, as a unit, dawn uj>on the mind of the uncivilized. Going 
back to the inhabitants of ancient Chaldea, you see man divided into groups 
of blackheads (the race of Ham) and redheads {Atlam); the former destined 
to serve, the other to rule. And follow man to the very height of ancient 
civilization, on the, beautiful soil of Hellas, where man, with his upward gaze 
(Anthropos), drinks in the light and the sweetness of the azure sky to reflect 
it on surrounding nature, on art and science, you still find him clinging to 
these old lines of demarcation. Neither Plato nor Aristotle would regard 
the foreigner as an equal of the Greek, but consider him forever, like the 
brute, fated to do the slave’s work for the lx)rn master—the ruling race. 

Let us not forget that prejudice is older than man. We have it as an 

inheritance from the brute. The cattle that browse together in the field 
and the dogs that fight with each other in the street, will alike unite in keep¬ 
ing out the foreign intruder, either by hitting or by biting, since they cannot 
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resort to blackballing. They have faith only in their own kin or race. So 
did men of different blood or skin in primitive ages face one another only 
for attack. Constant warfare bars all intercourse with men outside of the 
clan. How, then, under such conditions, is the progress of culture, the 

interchange of goods and products of the various lands and tnbes brought 

about, to arouse people from the stupor and isolation of savagery ? 

Among the races of Shem^ the Ethiopians have still no other name for 

w 

man than that of Sheba — Sabean, Obviously, the white race of conquerors 

from the land of Sheba refused the blackheads found by them on entering 
Ethiopia the very title of man, not to mention the rights and privileges of 
man. Yet how remarkable to find the oldest fairs on record held in that 
very land of Sheba, in South Arabia, famous from remotest times for its 
costly spices and its precious metals ! Under the protection of the god of 
light, the savage tribes would deposit their gold upon the tables of rock and 
exchange them for the goods of the traders, being safe from all harm during 
the fe,*tive season of the fair. Under such favorable conditions, the stranger 
took shelter under the canopy of peace spread over a belligerent world by 
the Sceptre of commerce. What a wide and wonderful vista over the cen¬ 
turies from the first fairs held in the balsam forests of South Arabia to the 
World’s Fair upon the fairyland created by modern art out of the very prai¬ 
ries of the Western Hemisphere ! And yet the tendency, the object, is the 
same—a peace-league among the races, a bond of covenant among men ! 

It is unwise on the part of the theologian to underrate the influence of 
commerce upon both culture and religion. Religion is, at the outset, always 
exclusive and isolating. Commerce unites and broadens humanity. In 
widening the basis of our social structure and establishing the unity of man¬ 
kind, trade had as large a share as religion. 

The Hebrews were a race of shepherds, who were transformed into 
farmers on the fertile soil of Canaan. In both capacities they were too much 
attached to their land — being dependent either upon the grass to pasture 
their flocks or upon the crops to feed their households — to extend their views 
and interests beyond their own territory. When, therefore, Moses gave 
them the laws of righteousness and truth upon which hurnanity was to be 
built anew, he did not venture to preach at once in clear and unmistakable 
-terms the great fundamental principle of the unity and brotherhood of man. 
He simply taught them ; “ Hate not thy brother in thine heart! Bear no 

grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy^ neighbor 

as thyself; I am the Lord.” He would not tell them : “Love all men on 
earth as thy brethren ! ” for the reason that there could be no brotherhood so 
long as both the material and religious interests collided in every which 
way, and truth and justice themselves demanded warfare and struggle. 
Monotheism was more than any other religion an isolating power at first. It 
was in times of prosperity and peace, when Jews were first brought into con- 
Uct with the great trading nation of Phoenicia, that the idea of man widened 
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with the extension of their knowledge of the earth, and they beheld in the 
people of the hot and the cold zone, in the black and blonde-haired men, in the 
Caucasian and African races, offspring of the same human ancestors, 
b]:anches of the same parent stock, children of Adam. At the Great Fairs of 
Babylon and Tyre, where the merchants of the various countries and remote 
islands came with their worldly goods for their selfish ends, a higher destiny, 
the great hand of Divine Providence, was weaving the threads to knit the 
human race together. And in one of these solemn moments of history, 
some of the lofty seers of Judah caught the spirit and spelled forth the mes- 
sage of lasting import; “ All nations of earth shall send their treasures of 
gold and spices, and their products of human skill and wisdom on horses and 
dromedaries, on wagons and ships tb the city of Jerusalem; yet not for mere 
barter and gain, but as tokens of homage to the Holy One of Israel whose 
name shall be the sign and banner of the great brotherhood of man.” This 
is the idea pervading the latter part of Isaiah. No sordid trading after the 
fashion of the Canaanites, but truth ^nd knowledge will be freely offered on 
the sacred heights of Jerusalem. Such was the vision of Zechariah prompted 
by the sight of the fairs held in the Holy City. (Seie Movers, Phonizier 11 3, 
145). It was the idea of a great truce of God amidst the perpetual strife of 
the nations which they conceived of and forecast when announcing the time 
when “ swords shall be turned into ploughshares and war shall be no more.” 

NNever would the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis, with the lists of 

the seventy nations, have been written to form the basis for the story of Adam 

and Noah, the pedigree of man, and at the same time the Magna Charta of 

humanity, had not the merchant ship of the Phoenicians opened this wide 

# 

world-encompassing >¥iew for the Jew to cause him to behold in the many 
types of men the one and the same man. It was on the Tarshish ship that 

the prophet Jonah had, amidst storm and shipwreck, to learn the great lesson 

that the heathen men of Nineveh have as much claim on the paternal love 
and forgiving mercy of Jehovah as the sons of Israel have, as soon as they 
recognize him as their God and Ruler. Who dares ask the question: 

“ Who is my neighbor ?” after having once read in the grand book of Job 
the words: “Did I despise the cause of my man-servant or maid-servant 
when they contended with me ? What then shall I do when God riseth up ? 
Did not he thaCmade me in the womb make him, and did not he fashion 
us in the same mould ?” (Job xxxi. 13-15.) 

The Talmud contains an interesting controversy between Rabbi Akiba, 
the great mart)rr hero of the time of the last Jewish war with Rome, and his 
friend Ben Azzai: The former maintained, like Hillel and Jesus before 
him,.that the Golden Rule, “Love thy neighbor as thyself” (Levit. xix. 18), 
is the leading principle of the Law. Ben Azzai differed with him, saying; 
** This does not explicitly state who is included in the law of love,” and he 
pointed to the first verse of the fifth chapter in Genesis : “ This is the book 

of creation*of man; in the likeness of God has he created man.” Here he 
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said the principle is laid down: ** Whosoever is made in the image of God 
is included in the law of love.’* 

4 

No better commentary can be given to the Mosaic commandment than 
that furnished by Ben Azzai. Cut loose from the rest of the Biblical 
writings many a passage concerning God, and man still has an exclusively 
national character, betraying narrowness of view. But presented and read 
in its entirety, the Bible begins and ends with man. Do not the prophets 
weep, pray, and hope for the Gentiles as well as for Israel ? Do not the 
Psalms voice the longing and yearning of man ? What is Job but the type 
of suffering, struggling, and self-asserting man ? It is the wisdom, the 
doubt, and the pure love of man that King Solomon voices in prose and 

poetry. Neither is true priesthood nor prophecy monopolized by the tribe 
of Abraham. Behold Melchizedek, Salem’s priest, holding up his hand to 
bless the patriarch. And do not Balaam’s prophetic words match those of 
any of Israel’s seers ? None can read the Bible with sympathetic spirit but 
feel that the wine garnered therein is stronger than the vessel containing it, 
that the Jew who speaks and acts, preaches and prophesies therein, repre¬ 
sents the interests and principles of humanity. When the Book of books 
was handed forth to the world, it was offered, in the words of God to Abra¬ 
ham, to be a blessing to all families of man on earth. It was to give man 
one God, one hope, and one goal and destiny. 

( d ) The Fatherhood of God the Basis of Man’s Brotherhood. 

We can easily discern the broadening influence of classical culture 
exercised upon the Jews that spoke and wrote in Greek. Under the invig¬ 
orating breeze of the philosophy of Alexandria, Moses was made to teach in 
the manner of Plato, and Noah and Abraham to practice all the virtues of 
Pythagoras; Philo, Josephus and St. Paul, endeavored alike to batter down 

the walls separating Greek from Jew, the unwritten laws of Athens being 
identifled with the Noachian laws of humanity, the practice of which opened 
the gates of eternal bliss for the Gentile as well as for the Jew. All the 

more stress I lay on the claim that only the monotheistic faith of the Bible 
established the bonds of human brotherhood. It was the consciousness of 
God’s indwelling in man, or the Biblical teaching of man’s being God’s 
child that rendered humanity one. 

Even though the golden rule has been found in Confucius as well as in 
Buddha, in Plato as in Isocrates, it never engendered true love of man as 
brother and fellow-worker among their people beyond their own small 

circles. The Chinese sage, with his sober realism, never felt nor fostered 
the spirit of self-surrender to a great cause beyond his own state and ruler. 
And if the monk Gautama succeeded by his preaching on the world’s vanities, 

in bridling the passions and softening the temper of millions; planting love 

and compassion into every soul throughout the East, and dotting the lands 
with asylums and hospitals for the rescue of man and beast, he also checked 
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the progress of man. while loathing life as misery without comfort, as a 
burden of woe without hope of relief, dissolving it into a purposeless dream, 
an illusion evanescing into nothing. And what were, after all, the great 
achievements and efforts of man, to the proud Greek, if the rulers of heaven 
only looked down with envy upon his creation, and Prometheus, the friend 
of man, had to undergo a life’s endless torture as a penalty for having stolen 
the spark of fire, the secret of art for the mortals, from the jealous gods. 
Neither Pindar nor Plato ever conceived of a divine plan of the doings of 
man. No Thucydides nor Herodotus ever inquired after the beginnings and 
ends of human history or traced the various people back to one cradle and 
one offspring. Not until Alexander the Macedonian with his conquests 
interlinked the East and the West, did the idea of humanity loom up before 
the minds of the cultured as it did before Judea’s sages and seers. Only 
when antiquity’s pride was lowered to the dust, and pMlpsppher and. priest 
found their strength exhausted, man, suffering, sorrowing, weeping, sought 
refuge from the approaching storm, yearning for fellowsliip and brotherhood 
in the common woe and misery of a world shattered within and without. 
But then neither the Stoic, in his overbearing pride and self-admiration, nor 
the Cynic, with his contemptuous sneer, could make life worth living. 

It was the Bible offered first by Jew, then by Christian, and, in some¬ 
what modified tones, by Moslem, that gave man, with the benign Ruler of the 
ages, also a common scope and plan, a common prospect and hope. While 
to the Greek — from whom we have borrowed the very name of ethics— 
goodness, righteousness, virtue, were objects of admiration, like any piece of 

nature and of art, beautiful and pleasing, and life itself a plaything, the 
Bible made life, with all its efforts, solemn and sacred, a divine reality. 
Here at once men rose to be co-workers with God, the successive ages became 
stages of the world’s great drama, each country, each home, each soul, an 
object of divine care, each man,an image of the Divine Father. True 
enough, this conception of the God-likeness of man is as much Platonic or 
Pythagorean as it is Biblical. Still there the relation is all one-sided. 
There is no more mutual response in the Greek system than there is between 
the string of the musical instrument and the great orchestra, between the 
citizen and the law of the state. There no deep calls to the deep, no 

spirit answers the spirit. Man follows the magnetic pole of the right and 
the good, but lacks courage to fling fear and fate to the wind and take fast 
hold of life, with all its tears and sorrows, trusting in a great God who leads 
man through toil and trial to ever higher paths of righteousness and good¬ 


ness. It was the Bible which, holding God up to mankind as the pattern of 
a great worker for truth and justice, furnished life with a living ideal, with a 
propelling po^r* a forward-moving force, rendering man a toiler after the 

likeness of God for living aims and lasting purposes. Take the word Good- 
ness in Plato. It is not the outflow of a paternal heart that finds blessedness 
in love. It is a fountain that works beneficently, but knows it not. Take 
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the Platonic term Righteousness. It is a plan of equity and symmetry that 
rounds off everything to perfection in the wide universe, yet not a power 
that enriches while taking, that comforts while exacting and demanding 
sacrihce. The Biblical idea of God’s Fatherhood renders the very inequali* 
ties of men the basis of a higher justice. Just because you are endowed 
with a strong arm, the feeble brother claims your help. Just because you 
are richer than your brother, God holds you to account for his wants and 

s 

feelings. Do you possess a better faith, a higher truth ? All the more you 
are enjoined to enlighten, to cheer, to befriend him who is in doubt and 

despair. 

There is no partiality with God. The weaker member in the human 
household, therefore, must be treated with greater compassion and love, and 
every inequality readjusted as far as our powers reach. “ If thou seest one 
in distress, ask not who he is. Even though he be thine enemy, he is still 
thy brother, appeals to thy sympathy; thou canst not hide thine eyes; I, thy 
God, see thee.” Can, alongside of this Mosaic law, the. question be yet 
asked, Who is my neighbor ? Thou mayst not love him because he hateth 
thee. Yet, as fellow man, thou must put thyself into his place, and thou 
darest no longer harm nor hate him. Even if he be a criminal, he is thy 
brother still, claiming sympathy and leniency. Sinner or stranger, slave or 

sufferer,.skeptic or saint, he is son. of the same Father in Heaven. The 
God who hath once redeemed thee will also redeem him. 

Are these the principles and maxims of the New Testament ? I read 
them in the Old. I learned them from the Talmud. I found their faint 
echo in the Koran. The Merciful One of Mohammed enjoins charity 
and compassion no less than does the Holy One of Isaiah, and the 
heavenly Father of Jesus. We have been too rash, too harsh, too unchar¬ 
itable, in judging other sects and creeds. “ We men judge nations and 
classes too often only by the bad examples they produce ; God judges them 
by their best and noblest types,” is an exquisite saying of the Rabbis. Is 

there a'face or a religion that does not cultivate one great virtue to unlock 
the gates of bliss for all its followers ? Hear the Psalmist exclaim : ” This 
is the gate of the Lord, the righteous enter into it.” No priest nor Levite 
nor Israel’s people enjoy any privilege there. The kind Samaritan, as Jesus 
puts it in his parable; the good and just among all men, as the Rabbis 
express it (Sifra Achre Moth, 13), find admission. No monopoly of salva¬ 
tion for any creed. Righteousness opens the door for all the nations. Is 
this platform not broad enough to hold every creed ? Must not every sys¬ 
tem of ethics find a place in this great brotherhood, with whatever virtue or 
ideal it emphasizes ? Is here not scope given for every honest endeavor and 

each human craving, for whatever cheers and inspires, ennobles and refines 

man, for every vocation, profession or skill; for whatever lifts dust-bom' 

man to higher standards of goodness, to higher states of blessedness ? 

Too long, indeed, have Chinese walls, reared by nations and sects, kept 
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man from his brother, to rend humanity asunder. Will the principles of 
toleration suffice ? Or shall Lessing’s parable of the three rings plead 
for equality of Church, Mosque and Synagogue ? What, then, about the 
rest of the creeds, the great Parliament of Religions ? And what a poor 
plea for the father, if, from love, he cheats his children, to find at the end he 
has but cheated himself of their love. No. Either all the rings are genuine 
and have the magic power of love, or the father is himself a fraud. Truth 
and Love, in order to enrich and uplift, must be firm and immutable, as God 
himself. If truth, love and justice be the goal, they must be my fellow 
man’s as well as mine. And should not every act and step of man and 
humanity lead onward to Zion’s hill, which shall stand high above all 
mounts of vision and aspiration, above every single truth and knowledge, 
faith and hope, the mountain of the Lord ? There, high above all the mists 
of human longings, the infinite glory of Him dwells, whom angels with cov¬ 
ered faces sing as the Thrice Holy, and whom all the mortals praise as the 
God of Truth —El Emeth, as the Rabbis put it; Aleph, the beginning; Mem, 
the middle, and Tav, the end — the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
last. 



CONFUCIANISM. 

By the Hon. Pung Kwang Yu. 

In the eighth month of the thirteenth year of Kwang-Su, I received an 
official notification from His Imperial Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, Spain and Peru, informing 
me of my appointment as Commissioner to the World’s Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion at Chicago by Tsungli Yamon, in response to an invitation of the 
United States Government, extended through the Department of State and 

the United States Minister to China. In connection with the Exposition 
there is to be held, under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, a 
series of Congresses of which the Parliament of Religions forms a part. 
Such a gathering of the leaders of religious movements has never been 
attempted on such a grand scale before by the management of any of the 
World’s Fairs. Upon being informed of my appointment, the Hon. Charles 
C. Bonney, President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, and the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D., Chairman of the General Committee on Religious 
Congresses, sent me a written invitation to take active part in the Religious 
Congresses to be held next year. Afterwards Mr. Bonney called upon me in 
person and stated that it was the desire of the Committee on Religious Con¬ 
gresses to hold special meetings for imparting instructions on the doctrines 
of Confucius. I found it difficult to decline the honor. Dr. Barrows sent 
me a preliminary program of the subjects to be discussed at the sessions 
of the Parliament for my consideration and correction, and at the same time 
requested that I would prepare an address on Confucius. Accordingly I 

have written a pamphlet, consisting of seven chapters, in compliance with 
his desire. As a sort of preface to my performance, I have made use of one 
of my communications to him on that subject. 

Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., 

Chairman of the Committee on Religious Congresses: 

Dear Sir ,—I beg to refer to the two previous communications addressed 
to me by you, upon the receipt of the notification transmitted to you through 

the Hon. John W. Foster, Secretary of State, of my appointment as delegate 
to the World’s Congresses to be held in Chicago, in which you kindly write me 
to take part in the discussions of the Parliament of Religions, by forwarding 
to me for my consideration copies of the preliminary and the revised pro¬ 
gram of subjects that are* to be dealt with by the various speakers, and you 
request me to prepare an address on Confucius, setting forth his teachings 
concerning God, man, the relation of man to the spiritual world; the sphere 
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of woman, the education of the young, family training, the relations of man 
to man. You further add that it is not desirable to have a technical exposi¬ 
tion of the subject, and all that is required is to answer certain questions on 
matters in which the American public is interested, with the request that a 
copy of the address be sent to you by the middle of August, and two photo¬ 
graphs of myself and a sketch of my life be sent to you as soon as possible. 
The photographs and the sketch of my life were sent to you last May in 

accordance with your desire. As for the program of subjects, I have 
nothing to offer in the way of suggestions. I have found it very difficult to 
give any other than a technical treatment of the subject assigned to me, and 
1 have already intimated to you that the papers might be somewhat lengthy. 
In the preparation of this paper I have had a great deal to contend with 
owing to the differences of language. I beg, therefore, to explain some of 
the terms used with a view to making my meaning clear. 

Now take the word “ Religion,” which is the subject under discussion. 
Toward the close of the Ming D)masty, the Europeans in China used the 
word “kao” in the sense of Religion. But “kao” signifies properly “to 
teach,” if used as a verb, or “ instruction ” if used as a noun. The word 
“kao,” therefore, may be applied to anything that is taught by men from the 
“six liberal arts” to the various forms of manual labor, and its meaning can 
-not be restricted to any particular kind of instruction, so that the word may 
be applied to it by the way of eminence. With Chinese scholars the words 
“ kao ”—instruction—and “ ching ”—law—are interchangeable, because both 
derive their authority from the Emperor. Instruction by rulers, and instruc¬ 
tion by teachers are the established modes of instructing the people. Besides 
these established modes of instruction there are no societies organized for the 
express purpose of imparting a particular kind of instruction, that command 
the respect and confidence of the people at large. Even the term “Yu kao,” 
or Confucian school, is employed only by the Taoists and Buddhists to dis¬ 
tinguish the established system of instruction founded upon the principles of 
social relation, from their own systems of belief, which they call “Tao-kao” 
and “Foh-kao” respectively, by prefixing the word “yu” to the general term 
“ kao.” To these three systems of doctrine they sometimes give the name 
of “ San-kao,” or three systems of instruction. But Confucianists refer to 
the two sects only as “ heterodox systems of doctrine.” Mohammedans call 
the Confucian system of doctrine “ ta-kao,” or the great system of instruc¬ 
tion. All these terms, however, can be traced to those who desire to separ¬ 
ate themselves by a distinctive name from the general body of the people. 
They are not of a Chinese origin. The only term that is of a Chinese origin 

is “ li-kao,” or the proper system of instruction. 

I find “ Religion,” as defined by Webster, to be “ the recognition of God 

as an object of worship, love and obedience, or right feelings towards God 
as rightly apprehended; ” “ prophet ” to be “ a person illuminated, inspired 

or instructed by God to speak in his name or announce future events,” and 
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** priest ” to be ** one who officiates at the altar, or performs the rites of sac¬ 
rifice, hence, one who acts as a mediator between men and the divinity of 
gods,” pastor, minister, missionary being only different names for persons 

who perform functions quite similar to those of a priest. Now, according to 
these definitions, ** Religion ” has its proper Chinese equivalent in the word 
“ Chuh.” As for those persons who can foretell the future events, they can 
find their associates in China in those who are versed in sooth-saying. 

Turning to the Chinese authorities we find the word “wu,” as defined 
by Hsu Shen, of the Han Dynasty, in his work on Philology, to be “ a priest 
who is acquainted with the manner of performing services to the invisible so 
that he has the power to call up spirits by mystic dances.” In the notes to 
the Book of Rites of the Chau Dynasty, “ wu ” is defined as “ one who can 
arrange the proper places which the various Deities occupy in the Celestial 
hierarchy.” “Wu ” is defined by Kung Yang, in his notes to the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, to be “ one who performs religious services to spirits, and by 
means of prayers can heal diseases and bestow blessings.” The work on 
Philology defines the word “ chuh ” to be “ one who superintends sacrificial 
rites by calling out the required directions.” In the notes to the History of 
the Warring States, “ chuh” is given as “one who offers prayers.” The work 
on Philology defines the word “ chan ” as “ a book of oracles.” The books 
that were taken out of the Ho and Loh rivers were called “ chan,” or oracles. 
In the notes to the History of the After Han Dynasty “chan” is defined as 
“ a book of prophecies.” “ Hui ” is only another word for book. It will be 
seen that China was never found wanting in men who are versed in super¬ 
natural things. But both men and books of this character have always been 

placed under a legal ban that they may not have the power to corrupt the 

people. 

When Europeans first made their way into China, toward the close of 
the Ming Dynasty, they found it difficult to hit upon a proper Chinese word 
for God. They made use of the terms “Shangti” (Ruler of the Upper 

Regions), “Shen” (Spirit), “Chan Shen” (True Spirit), “Tuh-i-chi-Shen ” 
(Only Spirit). Sometimes they merely translated the words “ Pater ” and 
“Jehovah” by means of Chinese characters. In Iheir worship they made 
use of images. They had certain traditions on the subject of cosmogony. 
Their religious beliefs seemed to bear a strong resemblance to those held by 
Buddhist and Taoist priests. The Buddhists call their God Si-di-hun-yin, 
and Taoist priests also have a distinct name for their Supreme Ruler of 
Heaven, together with the host of deities they adore. Both the Buddhists 
and the Taoists in their worship make use of pictures and graven images, 
and represent their deities in costumes of princes that once ruled the land of 

their origin. They have their own accounts of the creation of the universe, 
in which events are related with the vividness of eye-witnesses, but in which 
there are irreconcilable discrepancies as to the names and dates. The Con- 

lucianists, however, have never indulged in speculations of this nature. 
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HON. PUNO KWANO M’, CHINA. 

“ 1 HAVE A FAVOR TO ASK OK ALL THE RELIGIOUS PEOPLE OK AMERICA, AND THAT IS, THAT 
THEY WILL TREAT, HEKEAFT ER, ALL MY COUNTRYMEN JUST AS THEY HAVE TREATED ME. I 
SHALL TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN REPORTING TO MY GOVERNMENT THE PROCEEDINGS OF THIS 

PARLIAMENT UPON MY RETURN,” 
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What the Buddhists say concerning “One in Union and Three in 
Division,” what the Taoists say concerning the “Three Pure Ones in 
Unity,” and what the Christian says concerning the “Trinity in Unity” and 
the “ Godhead of Three Persons,” seem to present a substantial agreement 
in idea with what Lao-tz says about the derivation of two from one and 
three from two, and also with what Confucianists say about the “ absorption 

'of the Trinity in the Finite,” though there is, indeed, quite a diversity of 
opinion respecting the sense in which these terms are used. The Confu¬ 
cianists take the meaning of the word “ ti,” dispenser of Heaven, in their 
interpretation of the notes of Confucius to the Book of Changes. “ Ti,” 
therefore, is synonymous with heaven, and there is only one such. The 
heaven and earth constitute a dualism. The conjunction of their vital 
essences brings forth a third, the inscrutable part of which is called a spirit. 
The heaven unites its essences with the essences of the sun, moon or stars, 
and the resulting products of spiritual force and energy are called respec¬ 
tively the spirit of the sun, moon, and stars. These are the spirits of heaven. 
When heaven unites its essences with the essences of the earth’s elevations 
and depressions, the resulting products of spiritual force and energy are 
called the spirits of mountains, rivers, lakes and seas. These are the spirits 
of the earth. The spirits of the heavens and the earth cannot be repre¬ 
sented by human likenesses, or by natural objects, nor can they be called by 
proper names or clothed with the vesture of mortals. How much more is 
this true of the Lord of lords! 

The spiritual essence of man produced by the union of celestial and 
terrestrial forces, is the soul which partakes of a two-fold nature, the celes¬ 
tial element being “ wen ” and the terrestrial element being “ pah.” The 
separation of these two elements gives rise to the existence of ghosts. 

There are, then, celestial spirits, terrestrial spirits, and human spirits. 
If any of these spirits, by some exercise of power, or by some supernatural 
action, benefits the creation in some way, thus emulating the goodness of 

Heaven to some extent, then it is the part of the national government to 
take cognizance of such action by raising the beneficent spirit to the rank of 
“ti” and enrolling his name in the catalogue of canonized spirits. It is not 

to be inferred from such acts of the national government that spirits are 
“ tis ” or rulers of Heaven. What is really meant by this is that beneficent 
spirits, by showing their goodness to the animated creation in general and 

to mankind in particular, are worthy to take their places by the side of 
Heaven and earth as the benefactors of mankind. It will be seen that the 
ideas of God and spirits, as derived from revelation, are so different from 
the conceptions of God and spirits which the Confucianists have, that what 
is taught by the one cannot but beMifferent from what is taught by the other. 

There are some western scholars who say that the system of doctrines 
of Confucius cannot be properly called a Religion, and there are others who 

say that China has no Religion of her own. That the ethical systems of 
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Confucius cannot be called a Religion may be admitted without fear of con 
tradiction, but that China has no Religion of her own must be taken as not 
well founded in fact. The primary signification of the word **yu*^ is 
scholar. In remote times, when observations had to be first made of things 
in the heavens above and of things on the earth beneath, discoveries and 
inventions were the order of the day. There were no teachers to teach, and 
no learners to learn. Consequently there were no men who could lay claim 
to the title of “yu ” in the beginning. In looking up the origin of the word 
“yu ” it is found in the Book of Rites of the Chau dynasty, and was, there¬ 
fore, first used in the mediaeval age of antiquity. But there were priests in 

China as far back as the time of Hwangti. Among the ofhcial titles of 
ancient times were the Grand Dispenser, the Grand Administrator, Grand 
Historiographer, the Grand Hierarch, the Grand Scholar, and the Grand 
Diviner. These were the six ministers that composed the Grand Council of 
State. The (irand Hierarch was the head of the priesthood. ** In ancient 
times,” say the traditions of T.soh, “there were persons who were known by 
their singleness of heart; who were dignified in bearing and upright in life ; 
whose understandings were such as to enable them to get at the inner mean¬ 
ing of things above and things below; whose wisdom shed light far and 
wide; whose sight was so clear that things appeared to them as if illumined 
by a strong light; and whose hearing was so acute that they could detect 
the faintest sound. Upon such the Divine Spirit often descended.” Inspired 
persons of this character were called “ chih ” if men, and “ wu ” if women, 

in order to distinguish their sex. But in the Book of Rites of the Chau 
dynasty inspired men and women are indiscriminately called “ wu.” It will 
be seen that a form of Religion was practiced in China not only long before 
the appearance of the Confucian school, but also long before the appearance 
of any of the great religious founders who formulated the grand systems of 
religious belief. The term “ wu ” was originally applied to inspired per¬ 
sons possessing clearness of sight, acuteness of hearing, wisdom, and under¬ 
standing. Such gifts were quite beyond the reach of common men, but as 
men of wisdom and understanding did not make their appearance in every 
age, there began to spring up in after ages men who made pretensions to 
wisdom and understanding while they were only familiar with magical and 

strange arts. 

In the time of Siao Hau, son of Hwang-ti, there were priests who acted 
in the capacity of recorder in private families. Secular and spiritual mat¬ 
ters soon became mixed and misfortunes and calamities befel the nation. 
Chuan-kuh, son of Siao-Hau, appointed separate officers for the conduct of 
spiritual and civil affairs, in order to put a stop to the confusion and return 

to the ancient practice. He strictly prohibited the one from interfering with 
the other. Then the people were allowed once more to enjoy peace and 
sweet content. This is the first instance on record of priests practicing 

deceptions upon the people. From that time on the system of public 
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instruction has been conducted on. a secular and not on a religious basis. 
The entire separation of religious and civil affairs dates from that period, 
and nothing can now induce the Chinese people to consent to the interfer¬ 
ence of the one with the other. 

Still it must not be inferred from this that the Chinese do not believe in 
or perform services to heaven. Nor do they deny the existence of spirits, or 
refuse to perform proper services to spirits. There are two functions of 
government to which the wise rulers of antiquity attached great importance, 
namely, the offering of sacrifices and the direction of military affairs. In 
fasting, in war, and in sickness Confucius was wont to conduct himself with 
special care. It is said of Confucius that when he offered sacrifices to his 
ancestors he conducted himself as if his ancestors were present; and when 
he offered sacrifices to spirits, he conducted himself as if the spirits were 

present. “ When I take no part in a sacrifice,” says Confucius, “ it seems as 
if there had been no sacrifice.” Therefore in ancient times wise rulers and 
good men, when they subjected themselves to a course of self-discipline, 
never lost sight of the influences exercised by spirits over human affairs for 
good and for evil. This must not be construed as countenancing in any 
way the exhortations, given in the memoirs of the Han dynasty, to forsake 
the world and put one’s whole reliance on spirits to the end that the selfish- 
desires of one’s heart may be satisfied without taking into consideration the 
fact that spirits may be offended by importunities. 

“ Good fortune,” says Yu, of the Hsia Dynasty, “ attends a life ordered 
according to nature; evil fortune, a life ordered against nature; as the 
shadow attends the body, or the echo the sound.” “A family,” says Confu¬ 
cius, in his notes to the Book of Changes, that has laid up a store of good 
deeds must have its cup of joy filled to overflowing; a family that has laid 
up a store of evil deeds must have its cup of misery filled to overflowing.” Now 
the object of prayer is to secure good fortune and happiness and to avert evil 
fortune and misery. It is taken for granted that both good and evil come 
from heaven, and that spirits can bring everything to pass. But it must be 
admitted by those who believe in the efficacy of prayer that what cannot be 
gained by prayer can often be gained without prayer, and what cannot be 
averted by prayer can often be averted without prayer. What is the reason ? 
It is simply that what brings good fortune and happiness may be traced to a 
life ordered according to nature or to a family that lays up a store of good 
deeds; and what brings evil fortune and misery to a life ordered against 
nature and to a family that lays up a store of evil deeds. Nature is inexor¬ 
able as far as the uniform operation of its laws is concerned. After all, 
much more depends on men than on spirits in regard to the ultimate effect 

which the operation of nature’s laws has upon human affairs. Spirits can 
interfere with the affairs of men only when they execute nature’s behests. 
Even an upright judge cannot allow himself to be influenced by impor¬ 
tunities to such an extent as to pronounce a guilty man innocent or an inno« 
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cent man guilty. How much more is this true of spirits ? Therefore, Con¬ 
fucius, in his notes to the Book of Changes, says of Nature : “ She mani¬ 

fests herself in generation, and remains latent in development. She vivifies 
the animated creation, and cannot be touched with compassion such as wise 
men have for the misfortunes and infirmities of their fellow men. How 
excellent are her virtues ! How grand are her works ! ” Again he says : 

truly great man provides against the operations of Nature and Nature 
will not prevent him. \Vhen he fails to provide against the operations of 
Nature, then he submits to the inevitable.” “ Nature,” says the Book of 
Rites, ** in the evolution of living things, can only develop such qualities as 
are in them* She furnishes proper nourishment to those that stand erect, 
and tramples on those that lie prostrate.” Wise men and great men are 
men, and being men they can be touched with the misfortunes and infirmi¬ 
ties of men. Wise men and great men, therefore, can supplement nature’s 
work by supplying a compassionate heart, and at the same time impart a 
new life to the animated creation. Thus, if by disciplining themselves and 
by teaching others, they so live according to nature and lay up a store of 
good deeds as to attain to good fortune and happiness without any seeking 
on their part, this is what is meant by providing against the operations of 
nature without fear of prevention on the part of nature, and this is also 
what is meant by saying that those that stand erect receive proper nourish¬ 
ment for their growth. The reverse is also true. Nature is not provided 
with a compassionate heart. The bounties of nature are shared by the 
whole creation alike. Man is only a part of the creation. Nature vivifies 
the whole creation, but cannot exclude a single individual from the range of 
her influence. Nature acts upon the whole creation, but cannot act upon a 
single individual in a different manner. She can only develop the innate 
qualities which belong to each individual. Nature cannot act with partiality. 
In case men should act contrary to the laws of nature—if sovereigns should 
be tyrannous, if subjects should be disloyal, if parents should be unkind, if 
children should be disobedient, if husbands should be unfaithful, if wives 
should be unyielding and they should persist in their evil way—they might 
be likened to those individuals that lie prostrate and allow themselves to be 
trampled upon. Those that are trampled upon, trample upon themselves 
first. No harm is done whatever to those individuals that stand erect and 
receive proper nourishment. For this reason it is said that nature manifests 
herself in generation and remains latent in development. How excellent 
are her virtues ! How grand are her works! Grant that nature has a com¬ 
passionate heart, even then prayers can avail nothing. That wise men 
believe in heaven and spirits is attributable to the fact that the doings of 
men invariably react upon the spiritual influences of nature by bringing 

good or evil fortune, happiness or calamity according to certain laws. This 
is what wise men cannot lose sight of. 

Happiness and goodness, calamity and wickedness, are as inseparable 
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as the shadow and the body or the echo and the sound. If there is neither 
body nor sound, it is impossible to have a shadow or an echo. If there is a 
body or sound, it is equally impossible not to have their corresponding 
shadow or echo. What motive then has Nature ever shown ? It does not 
sum up profitably therefore to devote one’s exclusive attention to investigat¬ 
ing the laws of the spiritual world if one desires to trace effects to their 
causes or to follow a stream to its proper^source. Consequently Confucius 
made man only the subject of his study and abstained from discoursing on 
wonders, brute force, rebellion and spirits. In connection with this subject 
he says that the art of rendering effective services to the people consists in 
keeping aloof from spirits as well as holding them in respect. “ We have 
not yet performed our duties to men,” says he, “how can we perform our 
duties to spirits ?” “ We know not as yet about life; how can we know 

about death ?” “ He who has sinned against Heaven has no place to pray.” 
“ The master minds that ruled in ancient times,” says he in his notes to the 
Book of Changes, “ instructed the people how to live in conformity with the 
laws of nature, and thus won their respect and confidence.” Again he says, 
“ The changes are in perfect accordance with the laws of nature; conse¬ 
quently they pervade the whole system of nature. They are noted in the 
observation of heavenly bodies, and in the investigation of terrestrial phe¬ 
nomena ; consequently from them may be learned the cause of light and 
darkness. They commence at the beginning and return at the end; conse¬ 
quently from them may be learned the theories of life and death. They 
show that the body is but a concretion of elementary essences which may be 

transformed into flitting spirits; consequently from them may be learned 
the nature of souls and spirits.” Still he is silent on the cause of light and 
darkness that may be learned, on the theories of life and death that may be 
learned, and on the nature of souls and spirits that may be learned. One 

may infer from this that the laws of nature and the laws of the spiritual world 
lie beyond the comprehension of all men but those endowed by nature with 
the spirit of wisdom, and can be understood only by men whose intellectual 

gifts are far above the average. Under such circumstances any attempt to 
present before the people questions and problems that are incomprehensi¬ 
ble and incapable of demonstration serves only to delude them by a crowd 
of misleading lights and lead them to error and confusion. On the other 
hand, everybody can understand and appreciate what is said concerning 
the duties of life. Even men of the lowest order of intelligence do ^not find 
it difficult to know and to do them. As long as one fulfills the duties of 
life conscientiously, one has, in fact, followed the path of virtue, and avoided 
the path of wickedness, thus holding in his hands the means of securing 
happiness and keeping back misfortune. What harm is there if such a one 

has never heard of the laws of nature, or the laws of the spiritual world, and 
does not know anything about prayer? Therefore the wise rulers of 
antiquity laid down the rules of propriety and the principles of instructions 
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SO clearly that men of the lowest as well as of the highest order of intelli¬ 
gence could all understand them and easily carry them out, in the hope that 
the people would not turn away from the duties of life to speculations on the 
laws of nature and the laws of the spiritual world. What are the duties of 
life ? They consist of nothing else than that sovereigns should be humane; 
subjects loyal; parents loving ; children obedient; husbands faithful; wives 
devoted; elder brothers respectful; friends true to each other. The three 
superior claims and the five social relations are grounded upon the necessi¬ 
ties of nature and fully recognized by all men. The wise and the foolish, 
the high and the low, are equally bound by these natural ties. For this 
reason the intelligent portion of the Chinese people have always ranged 
themselves among the followers of Confucius, who may be said to have suc¬ 
ceeded to the privileges of the ancient priesthood without adopting the 
practice of the great teachers of the West in making religious worship the 
basis of their systems of education. 

Under the later dynasties, especial functionaries have always been 
appointed to perform the duties of priests. All the temples scattered over 
the Empire, as well as the Buddhist and Taoist cloisters, have priests in 
charge who hold positions in the government similar to those known in the 
Chau Dynasty under the name of spiritual officers. These priests, however, 
are but common men with no special training. They are mere servants of 
the public in all matters pertaining to the worship of Heaven and spirits. 
The most noble personage of this class is the living descendant of one of 
the shining lights of Taoism who bears the title of “Heavenly Teacher.” 
He has supreme control of all the matters pertaining to the worship of 
Heaven, and possesses a supernatural knowledge of the light and darkness 
of the spiritual world and also the power of controlling evil spirits. He may 
be called the spiritual head of the priesthood, such as existed in ancient 
times, and is a man full of wisdom and undenstanding and not one of those 
who mislead the minds of men by means of false and fraudulent gods. The 
Imperial Government has conferred upon him the dignity of hereditary 
noble of the third class, and the spiritual gifts which have remained in his 
family for two thousand years, have descended to him from father to son. 
In China there is but one family of this character. The nation, as a whole, 
has always held the head of the Taoist priesthood in high respect. Not a 
word of complaint has ever been uttered against him for any cause. Widely 
different, however, is the public veneration which the Chinese nation 
accords to the living lineal descendant of Confucius. He stands at the 
head of the five cla.sses of Chinese nobility with the title of Duke of Yen 
Shing. Still, as there are proper authorities specially charged with making 
appointments in the public service, with administering the laws, with 

spreading civilizing influences, and with instructing the people, even the 
descendant of Confucius cannot properly interfere in such matters, much 
less can the head of the Taoist priesthood. 
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The statutes of the present dynas'ty relating to the duties of the head of 
the TaoistSi in the matter of prohibiting evil practices under the guise of 
doing good, provide that anyone who shall delude the people shall be pun¬ 
ished upon conviction thereof as principal, with death by strangling, and, 
as accomplice, with transportation. Again, the statutes relating to the hold¬ 
ing of examinations for the admission of candidates to the membership of 
the various orders of the Taoist and Buddhist priesthoods, provide that any 
officer of the board who shall grant permit for holding such examinations in 
violation of the law or allow such examinations to be held privately, together 
with the local authorities who shall fail to put a stop to such proceedings, 
shall be severely dealt with. Chinese law also provides that private persons 
making supplications to Heaven, or worshiping the Great Dipper, or com¬ 
mitting any other sacrilegious acts, shall be punished with stripes, and that 
any woman burning incense in cloisters, shall be punished with lashes. But 
in the case of a female person violating the law, the punishment is inflicted 
vicariously upon the head of the family to which she belongs. This princi¬ 
ple of the Chinese law is applicable not only to this case, but also to all 
cases of violation of law in which the offender is a female person. For in 
China the responsibility of educating women lies with the head of each 
family, not with the public officers. The primary object is to preserve 
female modesty. 

What has been said thus far has reference to those who profess religion 
in China. There are also still lower forms of belief, which also have their 
professors. It cannot be said of China, then, that she has no religion of her 
own. From the remotest times down to the present day, the Chinese as a 
nation, from the Emperor—the highest dignity and authority—to the peas- 

ent—the lowest in social grade—have always paid the highest reverence to 
Heaven and to spirits. The ritual code which prescribes rules for the proper 

observation of ceremonies and for the offering of sacrifices, assigns to each 
one, according to his position in the social scale, the part he is to take on all 
occasions, and fixes certain bounds over which he may not step. 

After all, to do reverence to spirits is to do nothing more than to refrain 
from giving them annoyance, and to do reverence to Heaven is nothing 
more than to refrain from giving it annoyance. On points like this the 

ritual code is full and explicit. There is, consequently, no demand for other 

religious works. 

Owing to the radical differences in customs and manners between China 
and the nations of the West, what is properly called religion has never been 
considered as a desirable thing for the people to know and for the Govern¬ 
ment to sanction. The reason is that every attempt to propagate religious 
doctrines in China has always given rise to the spreading of falsehoods and* 
errors, and finally resulted in resistance to legitimate authority and in bring¬ 
ing dire calamities upon the country. At first the Chinese mind was not 
prejudiced in any way against religious doctrines of any kind or against 
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religious teachings of any species. Time would not suffice if I were to 
adduce proofs from the whole range of Chinese history in support of my 
assertions. I shall, therefore, give only the following notable instances of 
religious troubles that have occurred within the last hundred years : 

The disturbance raised in the Provinces of Sz-chuen, Hupih, Shensi, 
Shentung, and Chibli by the members of the “White Lotus Society,” who 
professed to practice a form of Buddhism, as was taught by a Buddhist 
monk called Hui Yuen, of the Tsin Dynasty, and were banded together for 
purposes of robbery; the disturbance raised in the Province of Fuhkion by 
the members of the Vegetarian Society, who professed to observe the direc¬ 
tions given in a book said to have ‘ been delivered by a god to one named 
Kao Kwan while in a trance; the disturbance raised in the Province of 
Kwangsi by the “ Long-haired Rebels,” who professed to be Christians and 
made use of such terras as “ Heavenly Father” and “ Heavenly Brother,” 
applying the name of “ Heavenly Kingdom” to themselves; the disturbance 
at Yehho, stirred by a band of alchemists who were the professed followers 
of Wei-peh-Yang, of the Han Dynasty, and Chang-Peh-Tuen, of the Sung 
Dynasty, and had made vain attempts to discover the elixir of life. Political 
troubles arising from the misuse of magic figures, oracular sayings, and mystic 
representations are not peculiar to any age or period, inasmuch as no age or 
period has been entirely exempt from them. Such disturbances have always 
originated in attempts to propagate new doctrines or new principles in the 
worship of Heaven, in the worship of spirits, in the worship of genii, in the 
worship of Buddha, in the interpretation of the signs of the times by the say¬ 
ings of the past, with a view to stir up the passions of the people and incite 
them to open revolt. Sometimes uprisings of this nature were confined to but 

•-I 

one province, and sometimes spread to several provinces; sometimes they 

were suppressed at their inception, and sometimes they taxed the military 
resources of the Government for years before peace could be restored. It 
was just at the time when the Government of China was engaged in putting 
down the uprising of the “ Long-haired Rebels” the Western powers united 
in asking China to open the country to the missionary efforts of all 
Christian nations. 

Christianity, Buddhism, Taoism, and even priestism do not teach error. 
If the subject were merely to teach the foolish to say prayers, the harm 
would be slight. On the other hand, if no restraint be put upon the spirit of 
proselytism, troubles will be sure to spring up. Furthermore, if such a prac¬ 
tice as giving religious instructions directly to women and girls and screen¬ 
ing the wicked from the pursuit of justice are allowed, this will have the 
effect of driving away those who value filial piety, brotherly love, sincerity, 

truth, propriety, rectitude, probity, and have a sense of shame. It will be 

said that the attempt to propagate religious doctrines drives away those who 
value filial piety, brotherly love, sincerity, truth, propriety, rectitude, probity, 
and have a sense of shame. Wh^t then must be the kind of material th^t 
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remain for missionary efforts to work upon ? Under such ciicumstances how 
is it possible that trouble will not break out in course of time ? This is one 
of the reasons why every form of Religion has found it difficult to gain a per¬ 
manent foothold in China. It makes not the least difference whether the 
particular form of Religion inculcates truth or error, nor does the character 
of the propagandists have anything to do with the case. The final result is 
the same. A religion that teaches error precipitates a crisis more speedily, 
that is all. 

I have been brought up a ** yu ’* (Confucian) and not a “ wu ” (priest). 
It is evident that I am not properly equipped by education for discussing 
matters pertaining to Religion. Inasmuch as western scholars already know 
that the ethical system of Confucius is not a Religion, I cannot, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, plead ignorance of religious matters as an excuse for not com¬ 
plying with your kind request to prepare an essay on Confucius. Accordingly 
I have brought out during the past two months a little book consisting of 
seven chapters, entitled Instruction by Rulers, Instruction by a Teacher, the 
Laws of Nature, the Laws of the Spiritual World, the Laws of Humanity, 
the Doctrines of f)rthodox Scholars, and Heterodox Doctrines, respectively. 
I flatter myself that in those chapters 1 have given an outline of the political 
and educational principles of China that have stood the test of six thousand 
years. To the seven principal chapters I have added two supplementary 
ones, in which I compare the words of Christ with those of other leaders of 
religious thought, and take the liberty to criticise the methods of conducting 
missionary work in China. In the course of my remarks I have also touched 
upon some of the questions proposed for discussion in the sessions of the 
Parliament, and at the same time availed myself of the opportunity to give 
a brief exposition of the tenets of Taoism, together with those of many other 
sects that are of foreign origin. 

My regret is that I am not a Chinese scholar of profound learning and 
varied attainments. Since I have been in the public service of the Govern¬ 
ment, for nearly thirty years, what I have learned in my younger days has 
become by this time somewhat rusty. When I came to America in the dip¬ 
lomatic service of my Government, I found it inconvenient to carry too many 
books about; so I have trusted to my memory for materials in preparing this 

series of essays. I cannot help comparing this inadequate attempt of mine to 
the scof)ping of a handful of earth from the Tai and Dai Mountains, and to 
the taking of a spoonful of water from the rivers and the ocean. Still I flat¬ 
ter myself that my performance may be of some service to foreigners in 
China, who, as a rule, have no opportunity to mingle with Chinese scholars 
and officials in social intercourse, and can at best obtain but an imperfect 
knowledge of the language and literature of the country. My present effort 

may, therefore, help to save such from many a laborious year of personal 
investigation and examination. 

As for educational problems, such as the education of women and the 
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training of the young, they are the products of political consideration and 
social needs. As the political institutions and social customs of the East and 
the West are radically different, it is difficult to say what may be safely and 
advantageously copied by one from the other. I have no means of judging 
what Americans are desirous to know about China, but as everything has an 
origin, growth and development, it is impossible to exhaust any subject in a 
few words. To make others that have lived under different political institu¬ 
tions and in a different social atmosphere understand the institutions and 
customs to which we are accustomed is a difficult task. The accomplishment 
of such a purpose could be effected only by writing a book, and woufd 
require more time than half a year or a few months. 

Moreover, I am not versed in the art of a propagandist. In China 
special officers are appointed for communicating instruction to the people. 
Before China was opened to foreign intercourse, students from friendly and 
tributary countries, who desired to obtain the educational advantages of 
China, used to seek admission to the Government schools and place them¬ 
selves under the instruction of the professors there. “It is proper,” says the 

Book of Rites in regard to this practice, “ for others to come to learn, but for 
us to go to teach is unheard of.” The Mongols, Thibetans, and the tribal 
people of the western dominions, since their submission to the imperial 
authority, have never been forced to assimilate with the Chinese people. 
They all retain their tribal relations and peculiar customs. This practice 
was adopted by the Grand Duke of Wsai in his treatment of conquered 
nations, and received the hearty approval of the Duke of Chau. 

Now it is evident that whoever carries under his arm a system of doc¬ 
trines, and crosses over into the territory of another state for the purpose of 
gaining proselytes, in reality sets up as a higher being than his fellows. By 
assuming the role of moral propagandist he cannot escape the imputation 
that he looks down upon the people of other nations as irreligious. By 
assuming the office of teaching others to do good, he cannot escape the 
imputation that he looks down upon the peojdc of other nations as evil¬ 
doers. During the period of Chinese history known as the period of Spring 
and Autumn, and that of the Warring States, the adherents of the various 
schools of philosophy were especially addicted to propagandisni. But Con¬ 
fucius enjoined a different practice on his disciples. The precept given by 
Confucius is comprised in the two words, “sincerity” and “disinterested¬ 
ness.” “ Whatsoever ye would not,” says he, “ that others should do to you, 
do ye not then unto them.” Therefore propagandism is a practice that does 
not commend itself to the favorable consideration of Chinese scholars, minis¬ 
ters of state and emperors. I have no desire to be regarded as a propa¬ 
gandist of Confucianism. My ambition is that 1 may be called a follower of 

Confucius^ It may be rather presuming in me, however, to aspire to be a 
follower of Confucius. 1 shall be content if it can be said of me that I strive 
to cultivate that love of study which Confucius recommends. 
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When the Parliament of Religions assembles, every historic faith that 
has ever appeared on the face of the earth will be represented by men 
worthy of the occasion. Every faith has its grand scriptures, esoteric doc¬ 
trines, abstruse principles, and well-known expressions of thought. All 
have^for their object what the treaties concluded between China and the 
Western Powers call teaching men to do good. I have always had a great 
desire to know about the good things of other religions but never had the 
opportunity. Though unable to contribute anything of value to the discus¬ 
sions of the Parliament, I cannot help congratulating myself that I may 

now* have a chance to learn about such good things by taking my place at 
the foot of the long line of delegates from all nations. It is the duty of 
Confucianists to tell one another any good one may hear of and to show 
one another any good one may know. It is said that Yu was wont to 

acknowledge with a bow his obligation to any one who spoke a good word; 
that Confucius, upon seeing any good in another felt as if he himself had 
not attained to it; that Yen-tz, when he had attained to any good, held it 

with a firm grasp; that Tz-lu always made great haste to do whatever good 
came to his knowledge for fear that he mi ght not have it done before some 
more good should come to his knowledge. I am actuated with just such a 
desire to learn that which is good. 

INSTRUCTION BY RULERS. 

The primary significance of the word “ti,” ruler, is heaven, from the 
circumstance that rulers have many attributes commonly ascribed to heaven. 
“ The divine laws of Nature,” says Confucius in his notes to the Book of 
Changes, “ regulate the order of the four seasons so that they succeed one 
another without variation; the master minds who ruled in fonner ages 
instructed the people how to live in conformity with those divine laws, and 
thus won the respect and obedience of the nation.” “ The laws of nature,” 
says Ching, the philosophical scholar, commenting upon the above passage, 
“ are of a most divine origin. They show such a uniformity in the rotation 
of the seasons and in the evolution of life as to suggest the design of some 
unnamable Intelligence. It was the master minds of former ages that dis¬ 
covered by contemplation those laws, and turned them to the advantage of 
mankind by giving directions as to the proper observance thereof. The 
people derived benefits so imperceptibly from applying the laws of nature 
to the requirements of life that they could hardly estimate the service ren¬ 
dered by their benefactors, but only accepted the conclusions reached with¬ 
out attempting to find out the reason. This was merely the homage paid 
to the power of the mind.” Such was the beginning of Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion. In those days only those who were head and shoulders above their 
followers were rulers. In their movements and in their choice of means to 

a 

an end, they showed that they knew how to adapt themselves to the require¬ 
ments of nature, and set an example for their less gifted fellows, to follow. 
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Thus the people came to look up to their rulers in the same manner as they 
did to heaven. 

There is another meaning which is sometimes assigned to the word 
“ti.” It signifies sometimes instruction by rulers, or divine reason; as 
instruction authoritatively communicated is law; laws are founded on rea¬ 
son ; and reason has its fountain-head in heaven. To reason rulers must 
conform, if they expect their subjects to respect their authority, and desire 
to leave an example for after ages to follow. 

Prior to the accession of the “ Three Illustrious Houses ” to the throne 
of China, every species of instruction had the stamp of originality, and 
savored nothing of imitation. Fuh-si, who ruled China about four thousand 
years before Christ, is said to have made obsefvations of the heavens above 
and of the earth beneath, and derived his knowledge from examining 
himself as well as external objects. He invented the eight diagrams for 
the purpose of expressing the quality of things spiritual and classifying the 
properties of matter. These eight diagrams represent the first attempt at 
writing in China. This monarch introduced many conveniences of life for 
the improvement of his people. The first in importance was the institution 
of marriage. After that promiscuous commingling of the sexes in China 
became a thing of the past. The invention of the calendar and stringed 
musical instruments, and the cooking of food date from this period. He 
invented also the net for fishing and hunting, and taught his people to 
domesticate wild animals and tend cattle. 

Shen-nung, who ruled China about thirty-one hundred years before 
Christ, taught the people agriculture and medicine, and established fairs for 
the interthange of commodities. When Hwang-ti succeeded to the throne, 
there came into use the six systematic groups of ideographs. Thus book¬ 
making had its beginning. This monarch had to defeat his rivals for the 
throne in seventy hard fought battles before he found himself firmly estab¬ 
lished as the undisputed master of the country. Music and the various modes 
of punishing offenders date from this period. Among the inventions that 
came into use about this time may be mentioned the common instruments 
used in astronomical observations such as the armillary sphere; the magnetic 
chariot which always turned toward the south ; the almanac; the sexagenary 
cycle; the scale of musical notes; the common methods of computation; 
distinctive coverings for the body and head ; houses for protection from the 
elements; vehicles for traveling on land and water; the bow and arrow; 
military tactics; a common medium of exchange; the mortar and pestle for 
pounding rice; the coffin for the interment of the dead. It will be seen that 
in worshiping the invisible and in governing men, the ancient rulers, as vice¬ 
regents of heaven, endeavored to conform to the laws of nature, and com¬ 
municate their knowledge to their subjects in an authoritative form. 

When Yao and Shun came to the throne, they had only to adjust their 

garments, and peace and prosperity came upon the land. The governed 
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became civilized without much missionary labor on the part of the govern- 

f 

ing. All that these two monarchs had to do was to tread in the footsteps of 
their predecessors in conforming to the laws of nature and in adhering to the 
five relations as the cardinal principles of society. Then they molded the 
character of the nation by the establishment of right principles, and called 
in music to lend its softening influence. The result was that, without resort¬ 
ing to anns or to punitory measures, the supreme power of the state passed 
from the one to the other, not by the arbitrament of the sword, but simply by 
an interchange of civilities. All the qualities of a good ruler were found in 
these two monarchs in the greatest perfection. 

Yu, of the Hsia Dynasty; Tang, of the Shang Dynasty, and Wen and 
Wu, of the Chau Dynasty, were the founders of the most illustrious houses 
that have ruled China, and the period during which the members of these 
houses held supreme authority has since been known by the name of “ The 
Three Epochs.” After the good reign of Yao and Shun, able rulers came to 
the throne one after another. Simplicity and luxury succeeded each other as 

the prevailing tendency of the age, and the country was visited by alternate 
periods of prosperity and depression. 

The accession of the House of Chau brought into power the Duke of 
Chau. This eminent statesman introduced extensive reforms in the adminis¬ 
tration of government, and established the system of public service. It may 

i» 

be mentioned that this great man devoted his spare moments to the study of 
the Book of Changes. He laid the foundations of the Chau Dynasty so firm 
and strong as to endure for eight hundred years, and established the prin¬ 
ciples of government so clearly that the founders of Imperial Houses in suc¬ 
ceeding generations have always endeavored to follow the lines tlien laid 
down in assigning different functions to the six principal departments of 
government, and in shaping legislation to the needs of the times. From the 
time of the Duke of Chau to the time of Confucius, there was an interval of 
five hundred years, and from the time of Confucius to the present day, about 
twenty-five centuries have rolled by. 

The administration of public affairs under the present dynasty hafe 
always been characterized by so strict an observance of the natural rights 
and by so faithful an adherence to the principles of government laid down 
by Yao and Shun, as to challenge comparison with the halcyon days of the 
“ Three Epochs,” and carry out the spirit of the teaching of Confucius. It 

is hardly necessary to go into detail in regard to the beneficent measures that 
have been adopted under the present dynasty respecting rites, music, warfare 
and punishments, and also in regard to the successful attempts to follow in 
the footsteps of the past and to make openings for the future. Paper and 
ink would not suffice to do justice to those achievements. As for public 
instruction under the present dynasty, there are precepts, commands, instruc¬ 
tions and proclamations as explicit and clear as the sun and stars for the 

guidance of men of the highest intellectual powers, as well as men of the 
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lowest understanding. The sixteen edicts of the Emperor Kang-si, and the 
universal precepts of the Emperor Yung Ching, containing about ten thous¬ 
and words, may be taken as good examples. What is inculcated therein 
emphasizes, as the fundamental principles of education, the imitation of the 
ancients, the search after truth, the practice of the properties of life, and 
the strict observance of the relations of society, the object being to set a 
high value on moral character, and a low value on the learning of trades or 
professions. For this reason even those who have fine literary talents, but 
who do not practice those social virtues that are authoritatively taught, find 
it difficult to gain an entrance to public life. 

There are special officers, to be sure, who have charge of public instruc¬ 
tion in every place, from the capital of the empire down to the smallest dis¬ 
trict ; still all officers, from privy-councilors, heads of the six boards, and 

chiefs of departments, down to the magistrates of the lowest rank, though 
their principal duties consist in the administration of public affairs, have to 
assume the responsibilities imposed upon them of instructing their subordi¬ 
nates and the people. The reason is that public instruction is part of public 
business. 

The families of the gentry, as a rule, employ private tutors who are well 

versed in the classics for the education of their children, while the children 
of the poorer classes are gathered together in the public schools, and 
teachers provided for them. The promising lads are taught to obey their 
parents, be re.spectful to their elders, speak the truth, conduct themselves 

with propriety, love their fellow-men, and associate with the good. Special 
emphasis is laid on the complete separation of the sexes with a view to the 
preservation and promotion of virtue. The text-books used are restricted to 
a number of works of recognized excellence, such as the classical and his¬ 
torical works, and the Five Classics. These books having been thoroughly 
mastered, the candidate for literary honors must acquire the art of composi¬ 
tion, and a style of his own that has the characteristics of clearness, vigor, 
elegance and purity. Then the local magistrates not only examine him in 
his studies, but also institute an inquiry among his neighbors, concerning his 
moral character. If he stands the tests made respecting his book-learning 
and moral character, he is turned over to the Imperial Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation, who examines him in Chinese composition. After passing this 
examination, he is required to present satisfactory testimonials of good 
moral character from scholars of advanced standing in the local government 
institute before he is admitted to the privilege of receiving instruction from 
its corps of professors and instructors. After a three years’ course in the 
local institute, the candidate for higher honors has to repair to the examina¬ 
tion hall in the provincial capital for another trial, and afterward to present 
himself at the capital of the Empire for an examination held under the aus¬ 
pices of the Board of Rites. He climbs higher with each examination, until 
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finally he presents himself at court, the Emperor appearing in person as the 

examiner. 

In this final examination, the questions asked are on subjects relat¬ 
ing to the study of nature and men, the wisdom of ancient sages, and 
the affairs of the nation. The successful candidate is then assigned to some 
position either in one of the Boards or in the provinces, such as will enable 
him to bring into practice the knowledge of that particular branch of study 

in which he has shown the greatest proficiency. He has, therefore, to serve 
his apprenticeship in the conduct of public business under his official supe¬ 
riors. It is only when he has acquired sufficient experience that an office is 
given him. From the fact that there are men who have obtained official 
positions on account of their knowledge of astronomy, medicine, mathe¬ 
matics, law and the like, it will be seen that public instruction and public 
business go hand in hand. This is what is meant by saying that instruction 
authoritatively communicated is law, laws are founded on reason, and reason 
has its fountain-head in Heaven; and that to reason rulers must conform, if 
they expect their subjects to respect their authority and desire to leave an 
example for after ages to follow. Though there are differences in the means 
employed by ancient and modern monarchs for the attainment of their ends, 
some striving after simplicity, others after elegance, some making additions, 
others lopping off excrescences, the chief object of education is always kept 
in view. In this there is no room for difference of opinion. 

INSTRUCTION BY A TEACHER. 

All Chinese reformers of ancient and modem times have either exercised 

A 

supreme authority as political heads of the nation, or filled high posts as 
ministers of state. The only notable exception is Confucius. In the period 
preceding the accession of the Houses of Tang and Yu, originality was the 
guiding spirit of the times, and after that imitation began to prevail. What 
is originated requires conception and design. What is imitated needs only 

to show improvement by making additions here and lopping off excrescences 
there. It is the part of the sovereign to signify his will, and the part of 
ministers of state to lend their cooperation. Those who hold high positions 

are to issue instructions, and those who occupy subordinate positions are to 
execute such instructions. Those who execute instructions are either special 
officers of the government, or persons under the control of officers of the 
government. There are no teachers of the people, therefore, who do not at 
the same time hold some official position. As for the learners, from the 
students of the six liberal arts to the common workmen, they must have 
teachers, and all officers of the government are teachers. Still these are 
merely teachers for their own generation and in their special attainments, 
and are not teachers for all future generations and in all human attainments. 
There is only a single person who is venerated as the teacher for all genera¬ 
tions and in all human attainments, and it is Confucius. 
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In the good old days when the throne happened to be occupied by a 
wise monarch, and the offices filled by men of talent and virtue, there often 
appeared men whose modest nature inclined them to retirement, but whose 
genius and character commanded the veneration of their contemporaries. 
They sometimes became instructors of emperors, and sometimes instructors of 
ministers of state. These may be called teachers whose character is worthy 

of imitation, and not teachers who have left to posterity classical works. 
In fact, they were merely teachers of individual sovereigns or individual min¬ 
isters, and not teachers for sovereigns and ministers of all succeeding genera¬ 
tions. They were private tutors only to individual sovereigns and individual 
ministers, and the people were not required to look upon them as their own 
teachers. History recognizes only a single uncrowned lawgiver who has 
been venerated by sovereigns and ministers of all succeeding generations as 
their own teacher in compliance with commands issued by their sovereigns 
and ministers, and who has been venerated by the people of succeeding gen¬ 
erations as the teacher of their sovereigns and ministers. That man is 
Confucius. Therefore, befofe the time of Confucius, though the people had 
to learn from teachers, only rulers in those days were the repository of 
knowledge, so that no other teachers could be had than those that were in 
authority. Instruction given by teachers was then equivalent to instruction 
given by rulers. After Confucius, however, though the people have always 
looked to their rulers for enlightenment, yet if the teachings of Confucius 
should be set at naught, the people would not willingly obey. P'or this rea¬ 
son, instruction given by rulers has become, in fact, instruction given by a 

teacher. 

The laws of a country are carried into execution by special instructions, 
and education lies at the foundation of government. From the remotest 
antiquity to the time of Hwang-ti, the spirit of the age was characterized by 
originality, and at the same time free from imitation, so that the public acts 
and instructions of those times were incomplete, though good as far as they 

went. From the accession of the houses of Tang and Yu to the Three 
Epochs, the spirit of originality greatly declined, while the spirit of improve¬ 
ment predominated. On this account we find that the principles and acts of 
government during that period reached the very summit of excellence. 
From the Three Epochs to the accession of the House of Tsin, the spirit of 
originality had entirely died out, while the spirit of imitation held full sway. 
The code of laws and instructions for those times was very complete, and 

showed great improvements. 

Confucius appeared on the scene at a time when the fortune of the Chau 
dynasty was at a low ebb : at a time when one tyrant after another usurped 
sovereign authority. He met with a cold reception from his contempo¬ 
raries, and ended his days in discontented retirement. As he had no oppor¬ 
tunity to carry out his ideas of social leform during his lifetime, why should 
he desire to bequeath his teachings to posterity? Yet posterity has freely 
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accorded to him its tribute of veneration, nay, has even matched his virtues 
with those of heaven and earth, and extolled his principles as the connect¬ 
ing link between the ancient and modern civilizations. What is meant by 

his virtues, and what by his principles ? He may be said to have united all 
the perfections of the ancient sages in his own person by rescuing the six 
classics from the ravages of time. Who were the ancient sages ? They 
were the master-spirits of remote antiquity, of the Tang and Yu Dynasties, 
and of the Three Epochs. What is meant by the Six Classics ? They are 
the ancient works that have come down to us from the remotest antiquity; 
namely, the Book of Changes, the Book of Chronicles, the Book of Odes, 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, the Book of Rites, and the Book on Music. 
These works treat of the progress of civilization from the remotest antiquity 
to the accession of the Houses of Tang and Yu, and also of the achieve¬ 
ments of those persons who were chiefly instrumental in bringing about this 
improvement. But what part did Confucius play in the elevation of the 
Chinese race ? The Book of Chronicles is an historical record of the 
achievements of ancient rulers; but the historical records of ancient rulers 
did not begin with the accession of the Houses of Tang and Yu. It was 
Confucius who revised the historical records of China by rejecting all that 
portion which treated of events that took place before the accession of the 

Houses of Tang and Yu, so as to begin his revised Book of Chronicles with 
the accession of the Houses of Tang and Yu, his purpose for so doing being 
to inculcate peaceful relin(]uishmcnt of power as the culmination of kingly 
virtue. On the other hand, the Spring and Autumn Annals is an historical 
record of the Duchy of Lu; but the historical records of that duchy did not 
begin with the Duke of Yin. It was in the time of the Duke of Yin that 

the reigning monarch of the Chau Dynasty removed the seat of government 
to the East. From that event may be traced the decline of power of the 
central government and the gradual usurpation of authority by the nobility. 
The purpose of Confucius, therefore, in commencing his Spring and Autumn 

Annals with the succession of the Duke of Yin was to bestow approval and 
censure upon the chief actors of the period with an even hand, and empha¬ 
size obedience to rightful sovereign and resistance to usurpers as the proper 
measure of the subject’s duty. The Book of Odes may be considered as a 
kind of historical record. The odes that appeared in the course of the Shang 
and Chau Dynasties once amounted to over three hundred. Confucius, 
however, selected only three hundred, and these owe their preservation to 
his sanction and authority. In them we can easily detect the various influ¬ 
ences that were instrumental in bringing about the periodical growth and 
iecay of civilization. As for the Book of Changes, the diagrams were fur¬ 
nished by Fuh-si, the classical text by Wen Wang and the Duke of Chau, 
and the notes by Confucius. The Book of Rites, which dates from the 
Three Epochs, owes its preservation to Confucius quoting from it in his 
teaching, and his disciples setting down his \rords. Of the last two works, 
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the former treats of the cardinal principles of human society—sovereigns 
should be treated as sovereigns, subjects as subjects, parents as parents, 
children as children, elder brothers as elder brothers, younger brothers as 
younger brothers, husbands as husbands, wives as wives, the virtuous as the 
virtuous, kindred as kindred, the aged as the aged, the young as the young 
—from the standpoint of natural reason which lies at the foundation of edu< 

cation. The latter treats of the same principles from the standpoint of 

social requirements which demands the restraint of passions, and puts forth 
the above-mentioned maxims as an epitome of man’s duty to man. 

By bequeathing the “ Six Classics ” to posterity, Confucius practically 
concentrated in himself the wisdom of the ancients — a wisdom as compre¬ 
hensive as heaven and earth in its beneficence; a wisdom as splendid as the 
combined effect of the sun and moon; a wisdom as invariable as the succes¬ 
sion of the seasons; a wisdom so penetrating ^s to be able to distinguish 

good and evil with the unerring judgment of spirits. He has thus given an 
example to all ages, and established the standard of moral excellence. 
Chinese civilization would have suffered an irreparable check, if Confucius 
had never been born. For after the death of Confucius, the occupant of the 
throne, who belonged to the House of Tsin, attempted to blot out all knowl¬ 
edge of antiquity from the land by consigning all books found to the flames. 
It was due to the veneration in which Confucius was held that his followers 
took the pains to commit to memory the various productions that had the 
sanction of his authority, and preferred death to the renunciation of his 
teaching. They succeeded in rescuing from destruction a hundredth part of 
the ancient writings. The wisdom of the ancients thus came out of the 
dark age of oppression like the reappearance of the sun or moon after an 
eclipse, or the return of the raging waters to their proper channels after a 

great flood. In this way the shining examples of the past have been pre¬ 
served to rulers in after ages for their instruction and support. 

It is then due to the unsatisfied ambition and pitying heart of Confucius 
that we have this day the means of measuring heaven and earth, vast as 
they are, and of uniting the ancient and modern eras, though separated by 
great distance of time. In order to appreciate the wisdom of Confucius, 
we must view it as a wisdom running through the ancient and modern civil¬ 
izations. In order to conceive of the service of Confucius to mankind, we 
can only compare it to that of heaven and earth. For by following the 
directions he has pointed out, a sovereign can become just such a sovereign 
as Yao or Shun, and a subject can become just such a subject as the sub¬ 
jects of Yao and Shun. Such are the tangible results of his teaching. 

Take away the stars and planets and the milky way, and you have 
nothing to say about the universe. But the stars and planets and the milky 
way are only the dregs of finite space. Take away the rivers, plains, moun¬ 
tains and plateaus, and you have nothing to say about the earth. But the 
rivers, plains, mountains and plateaus are but the surface of the terrestrial 
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sphere. Other master minds were only the representatives of the wisdom 
of the age to which they belonged; but Confucius concentrated in himself 
the quintessence of them all. Literary productions of all kinds may serve 

as a means of enlightening the age, but all literary productions are chaff 
when compared with the classics. 

From the dawn of Chinese civilization down to the present day sixty 
centuries have rolled by. During this long period men of transcendent 

wisdom have appeared by the hundred, men of genius by the thousandv men 
of intelligence and ability by tens and hundreds of thousands. Some have 
attained to the highest posts in the state, and others have been founders of 

philosophical systems. Take the wisdom of any one of them as true wis¬ 
dom and his virtues as true virtues, and even carry his doctrines to their 
legitimate conclusions, though diametrically opposite they may be to those 
reached by others. Still some good would doubtless accrue to future gene¬ 
rations, and some benefits spread into distant lands. What, then, caused 
the Chinese to choose from among all the master minds of ancient and 
modern times Confucius, who was but a private individual, and with one 
voice acknowledge him as their most venerated teacher, and base their sys¬ 
tem of education entirely on the lines laid down by him in his Spring and 
Autumn 'Annals, Book of Rites, Book on Music, Book of Changes, Book 
of Chronicles, and Book of Odes ? 

In point of wisdom and virtue, the Emperor Kang-si can be numbered 
with the three Wangs and the five Ti.s. Why is it that Confucius alone 
should be able to obtain recognition as the preeminent example for all ages 
to follow ? And why is it that his teachings should have such a hold upon 
the Chinese people as to become absolutely fixed in their hearts ? It 
is worth while to give to these matters a few moments of profound reflec¬ 
tion. 

THE LAWS OF NATURE. 

“The finite,” says Confucius in his notes to the Book of Changes, 
“gave birth to two essential forms.” Again he says, “'Khe universe owed 
its existence to the active and passive principles of nature.” The two essen¬ 
tial forms are the active and passive principles of nature. The passive 
principle denotes the substantive element of matter; and the active principle, 

the ethereal element. Undifferentiated matter that once filled all space in 
a chaotic state, without distinction of substantive and ethereal elements, but 
having all the vital power within itself, is what is meant by the finite. When 
the primitive substance passed from a rarefied to a condensed state, one por¬ 
tion became sensible, which we call objects, and the other portion became 
insensible, which we call the heavens. The in.sen.siblc produce the sensible 
according to the nature of the substance. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the earth, which revolve in ethereal space, all belong to the passive prin¬ 
ciple of nature, because they arc sensible objects having substance. Their 
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substance in its rarefied state, once diffused itself throughout finite space, 

and was not distinguishable from the heavens. 

The primitive substance before its condensation was not distinguishable 
into a light and a heavy portion, and all ethereal space was rendered turbid 
and chaotic thereby. After the primitive substance had separated into a 
light and heavy portion, all ethereal space became at once clear and pure. 
After the separation of the primitive substance into a light and a heavy por¬ 
tion, though different objects remained suspended in space, the objects and 
the heavens had indeed become distinct from each other. This is what is 
meant by the two essential forms. At first matter was without form. But 

after becoming differentiated, it assumed distinct forms. Hence the appear¬ 
ance of two essential forms was the first step in the evolution of matter. 

In the beginning the principle of fire diffused itself throughout the uni¬ 
verse, in its latent state. It manifested itself only when it came in contact 
with the sun. Likewise the principle of water diffused itself in its latent 
state throughout the universe. It assumed a liquid form only when it came 
in contact with the earth. The earth is a conglomeration of objects, and the 
mother of all things. When it is acted upon by moisture and the heat of the 
sun, it undergoes a sort of fermentation like dough when acted upon by yeast, 
so that whatever has the principle of life within itself, under the double 
influence.of heat and moisture, cannot but .spring forth into being. Still, 
from the beginning of the universe to the time when the first spark of life 
appeared on the earth, it is impossible to determine the length of time in 
years. 

“ When heaven and earth,” says the Book on Music, ** act and re-act 
upon each other, and the active and passive principles of nature come 
together, it is the most favorable time for the reproduction of all thing.s, as 
then the proper conditions present themselves for vegetation to reach a lux¬ 
uriant growth, for buds and sprouts to start forth, for birds of the air to 
become full-fledged, for animals to put forth their horns, and for hibernating 
insects to stir themselves.” We judge that the first vegetation covering the 
surface of the earth must have been of the type of lichens and mosses. Next 
came herbs and trees. As herbs of all kinds grew and died down every year, 
and trees of all kinds put forth their leaves and .shed them from year to year, 
vegetation gradually became dense and luxuriant, and formed a sort of pro¬ 
tective covering over the earth, which served to gather the moisture of the 
earth and the heat of the sun into one place .so that these two elements could 
act and re-act upon each other. The essences of the heavens and the earth 
were thus gathered together in one place, and after the lapse of years nature 
succeeded in extracting out of the mass certain products by a process similar 
to that by which mercury is extracted from cinnabar, and finally transformed 
those products into living animals. 

Now the larger animals may be classified according as they are naked, 
or possessed of feathers, hair, scales, and shells. The smaller animals, con- 
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sisting of soft-bodied creatures that fly and move, are too numerous to be 
counted. Man is only a species of naked animals. In the beginning the 
heavens and the earth could act upon each other only after they had become 
separate entities. The earth began to produce living things only when it 
could react upon the influences of the heavens. Afterwards things began to 
act upon one another, and the influences of the heavens and the earth at the 
same time acted upon them. Then things began to produce things, each 
after its kind. Thus it will be seen that all things have their origin in the 
earth, and the earth in turn receives the influences of the heavens in order to 

help forward the progress of life upon the earth. This is the uniform work¬ 
ing of nature’s laws. Thus nature is instrumental in giving a beginning to 

all things. All things have a beginning, but nature has no beginning. The 
earth enables all things to attain their ends. All things come to an end, but 
nature has no end. 

The earth is only a material body. It enables the heavens to revolve, 
and revolves itself in space. There must be innumerable bodies similar to 
the earth. The sun, moon and stars are among the larger bodies that are 
visible. The sun, the moon, the stars, and the earth all revolve around one 
another in space without ceasing, and move in their several orbits without 
perceptible irregularity. The laws of nature work with great uniformity. 
Who can fully appreciate the power and intelligent purpose that are mani- 
fe.'jtcd in nature’s operations ? 

In the beginning all things passed from a rarefied to a condensed state, 
and came into existence out of nothing. Nature makes use of these raw 
materials, and shows their adaptation to various economical purposes. 
Nature, indeed, is ever restless. Even if the order of things were reversed, 
and all things were to pass from a condensed to a rarefied state, and from 
existence to utter annihilation, nature in this case would still show its untir¬ 
ing energy in the work of reducing all things to a homogeneous mass, and 
in the adaptation of means to the end in view. Who, then, can appreciate 
the scope and infinite slowness of all nature’s operations ? Such are the 
laws of nature. 

One can no more leave the surface of the earth, than the earth can go 
beyond the limits of space. Being on the surface of the earth, one is in fact 
in the midst of celestial space. From the place where one stands to the 
farthest point a telescope can reach, there is not a spot that is not filled with 
space. Where space is, there is heaven. As space surrounds a man on all 
sides, so does heaven. There is not a thought that flashes across a man’s 
mind, but heaven knows it as soon as he, though even his wife does not 
know it, however near she may be. On this account a wise man strives to 
gain such a mastery over himself that even in his private cell or under his 

bed-coverings he may conduct himself with the same regard for propriety as 
when he appears before a large audience in a public hall. The reason is 
that the life-sustaining principle of man is so intimately connected with 
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the life>sustaining principle of nature, that as long as the connection is 
unbroken he remains alive, but as soon as the connection is broken he 
immediately dies. It is the uniform law of nature that all living things are 
weak at the beginning of life, grow from weakness to strength, pass from 
strength to old age, and then must die. To live according to the dictates of 
nature is to be contented in whatever situation one may be placed without 
being affected by joy or fear. To help on the work of nature is simply to 

administer the government and diffuse instruction in accordance with the 
laws of nature, to the end that the instinct of every creature to enjoy life 
may be properly satisfied. To use and not abuse whatever gifts one has 
received from nature, to do good in imitation of nature, to eschew evil in 
order to satisfy nature, are things that serve to show one’s fear for the inex¬ 
orable decrees of nature. This, then, is the carrying out of nature’s decrees. 
This is the fulfillment of one’s duties. By carrying out this line of study to 
its ramifications, it is possible to reach a satisfactory conclusion in solving 
the problems of life. 

“What the master’s opinions are,” says Tz-Kung, “concerning the 
innate faculties of man and the laws of nature, we have had no opportunity 
of finding out.” Among the disciples of Confucius who had ever heard 
him speak of the “great controlling principle,” were only Tsang-Tz and 
Tz-Kung. What is this “ controlling principle ? ” It is nothing else but the 
laws of nature. The laws of nature are mysterious; for this reason students 
of nature are liable to be misunderstood. Confucius, however, did not main¬ 
tain an absolute silence on the innate faculties of man and the laws of 
nature. His opinions on these subjects may be found in his notes to the 
Book of Changes. After the Chau and Tsin Dynasties, those that theorized 

on these abstruse subjects became so numerous as to cause inextricable con¬ 
fusion. To them may be applied the saying that men, though living in 
celestial space, cannot form a notion of what space is as long as they live, 
as fishes in the water cannot form a notion of what water is. 

THE DOCTRINES OF ORTHODOX SCHOLARS. 

**The ‘yu says the Book of Rites, in the chapter on the functions of 
the Prime Minister, “ is a person that has won the respect of the people by 
his sound learning.” The Minister of Public Instruction was charged with 
the duty of selecting orthodox scholars for teachers. The signification of 
the word “yu,” is scholar—one who has self-control enough to be able 
always to maintain a mild and equable temper, and at the same time devotes 
his life to the cultivation of the arts and sciences. He must have, in other 
words, such endowments and attainments as qualify him to mediate between 
the conflicting interests of the people, and at the same time win for him 

their respect and confidence. Confucius used to think that the character¬ 
istics of a typical “ yu ” were so manifold that a complete analysis of them 
could not be given off-hand, or at one sitting, but must take time. This 
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much may be said about the “ yu ” as he was before the time of Con¬ 
fucius. 

Confucius, in his teaching, holds up Yao and Shun as examples of per¬ 
fection, and Wen and Wu as models of excellence. He prescribes rules of 

propriety for the guidance of sovereigns and subjects, of parents and child¬ 
ren, and draws a line of demarcation between the spheres of husband and 
wife, and between those of the old and the young. He lays special stress 
on the doctrine of clearly defined social relations as the foundation-stone of 
his system. The writings of the different schools, on this account, are 
saturated with it. 

Among the officers of the government during the Chau Dynasty, there 
was one entitled ** Master-yu.” But it seems that at that time every one 
could choose for himself a profession, or trade. Every profession, or trade, 

had then a superintending officer to look after its interests, and particular 
families often pursued the same profession or trade from father to son for 
generations. It will be seen that not every one decired to become a ** yu,” 
or scholar. During the period of decline of the Chau Dynasty, the officers 

of the government failed to discharge properly the duties of their respective 

posts, and the same trade or profession was not usually handed down from 
father to son. Confucius, though endowed with a sort of intuitive wisdom, 
failed to arrive at a high station in the state, and therefore had no oppor¬ 
tunity to carry out his own theories of government. Accordingly he devoted 
himself to study and contemplation, and recommended a similar course of 
life to posterity. On this account, students have ever held him in reverence 
as the universally recognized father of learning. What do we mean by say¬ 
ing that Confucius, though endowed by nature with intuitive wisdom, on 
account of his failure to attain to high posts in the state, devoted himself to 

study, for want of opportunity to test his political theories? This question 
can best be answered by Confucius himself in his own words : 

“ If I were intrusted with the administration of public affairs, the 
reforms I should introduce would show good results at the close of a month, 
and would work a complete change in three years.” 

“ If I were intrusted with power in the state, I should turn to the Eastern 
Chau for authority.” 

“ If a prince governs under a disputed title, his words will not be 
readily obeyed ; if his words are not readily obeyed, affairs will not be prop¬ 
erly conducted ; if affairs are not properly conducted, ceremonies and music 
will not have their intended influence; if ceremonies and music have not 
their intended influence, justice will be improperly administered ; if justice 
is improperly administered, then the people will be at a loss to know what 
to do.” 

” I was not born a man of knowledge; I am only naturally quick to 
search out the truth from a love for the wisdom of the ancients.” 

” I am not presumptuous enough to set up for a wise and benevolent 
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man; it can be said of me, however, that I am not weary in well-doing, and 
that I am untiring in teaching others.*’ 

** I have gone all day without food, and all night without sleep in order 

•v 

to think; I find it unprofitable, however, and look upon study as prefer¬ 
able.” 

“ In study, care should be taken not to lose what has already been 
gained, though the desired result may not yet be attained.” 

In following rather than in setting examples, and in showing a love 
for truth and for antiquity, I fancy that I can bear comparison with Lao-Tan 

and Pung-chien.” 

” I complain’ not of heaven nor find fault with men. My aim is to learn 
from things below and rise to things above. It is heaven alone that truly 
knows me.” 

What do we mean by saying that Confucius commends the love of 
study to the favorable consideration of the world ? In answer to this ques¬ 
tion he says: 

“ Even in a community consisting of only ten houses, among the inhab¬ 
itants thereof it cannot be but there arc individuals whose sincerity of pur¬ 
pose and love of truth are ecjual to mine; but it is impossible that any of 
them can show a greater love for study than I.” 

“I give instructions without respect of persons.” 

“ I have never declined to instruct even those who have come to me with 
only a small tribute of regard to show their earnest desire to learn.” 

“I make it a practice not to open the understanding of those who man¬ 
ifest no zeal, nor to clear the doubts of those who do not appreciate their 
own confusion of thought. If I point out one corner to anyone who does 
not know how to apply this knowledge to the other three corners, I will not 

repeat what I have said.” 

” There is a saying among the people of the South to the effect that a 

man who has no patience is not fit to be a priest or a physician.” 

“If there is any virtue that I have not practiced; if there is any study 
that I have not mastered ; if there is any righteous course of action, which I 
have known but not been able to pursue; if there is any fault which I have 
not been able to correct;—these things are the cause of my sorrow.” 

“The love of humanity, not tempered with the love of study, is blind as 
tt) its foolishness; the love of knowledge, not tempered with the love of 
study, is blind as to its capriciousness; the love of truth, not tempered with 
the love of study, is blind as to its mischievousness; the love of directness, 
not tempered with the love of study, is blind as to its uncharitableness; the 
love of courage, not tempered with the love of study, is blind as to its rebel¬ 
liousness; the love of firmness, not tempered with the love of study, is blind 
as to its venturesomeness.” 

“ Those who pamper their bodies all day without making the least 
attempt to exercise their minds are hard characters.” 
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Since Confucius attached so much importance to the love of study, 
what were the subjects of his study ? He devoted himself to the study of 
man’s relations to society. In his teaching, he directed his attention to 
four things, namely: refinement, proper conduct, sincerity and truth, all 
having important bearing on man’s relation to society. 

Since “yu” signifies a scholar, it is evident that those who do not love 
study cannot lay claim to the title of “ yu.” The “ yu ” of the old school, it 
is said, regarded the “ six liberal arts ” as the sum and substance of his learn¬ 
ing. The literature on the six liberal arts was so extensive that works and 
treatises on the subject coyld be numbered by thousands and tens of thous¬ 
ands. It would have occupied the lifetime of a great many men to exhaust 
the various branches of the study, and a great many years of a man’s life to 
make practical application of this vast amount of knowledge. At that time 
strange theories and doctrines were clamoring for recognition, and every one 
was seeking a royal road to success and fame. The age showed an utter 
want of the love of study. 

The scholars of the period, recognizing the fact, refused to submit to 
the tendency of the times. Accordingly^men of virtue and intellect from all 
quarters of the country flocked to the feet of Confucius, to the number of 
three thousand. Among these were only seventy-two who had a thorough 
knowledge of the six liberal arts. Yen-tz alone went among his fellow-dis¬ 
ciples as a man of preeminently studious habits. To Tsang-tz and Tz-kung 
was communicated a knowledge of the great “controlling principle.” The 
actions and words of Confucius were jotted down by his disciples at the 
time, and the materials thus collected form the book of “ Lun-yu.” Tsang-tz 
took notes of what Confucius said about filial duties, and compiled the 
treatise on “ Filial Duties.” In after ages the Book of Changes, the Book of 
Chronicles, the Book of Odes, the Spring and Autumn Annals, the Book of 
Rites, the Book on Music came to be called the six classics by way of 
eminence, and sometimes also designated as the six liberal sciences. The 

Book of Rites and the Book of Music, are sometimes taken as forming but 
one book; then the name of Five Classics is given to the above mentioned 
works. The name of “ Seven Classics ” is also sometimes seen which is 
applied to the Five Classics mentioned, together with the Analects of Confu¬ 
cius and the treatise on Filial Duties. There is not a Chinese youth, before 
being admitted into the local government school, but has thoroughly mas¬ 
tered the Seven Classics together with the Analects of Mencius, and become 
well-grounded in the principles set forth therein, thus rendering himself 
perfectly able to meet the requirements of life. 

Mencius belonged to the third generation of Confucius* disciples. After 
the Chau and Tsin Dynasties, there appeared a host^of eminent writers, each 
having his own theories to propound. Some of their works have come down 
to us, and some have been lost. As those men added nothing new in the 
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way of doctrines to what the Confucian schools then already had, they could 
gather in but a few followers. 

Upon the accession of the House of Tsin, the occupant of the throne, 
who wielded the power of Tang and Wu with the characteristic barbarity of 
Kieh and Tsao, was fearful lest the Confucianists should animadvert upon 
the tyrannous acts and iconoclastic policies of his reign, by making compar¬ 
isons to his disadvantage. He accordingly ordered that all the-books found 
in his realm should be consigned to the flames, and all the Confucianists he 
could lay hands on be buried alive so as to silence their voice forever. Upon 
the accession of the House of Han, a grand research was made for literary 
remains of the past. Some works which had escaped the general destruc¬ 
tion, owing to their being hidden in the walls of houses, were brought out; 
and others were re-written by those who had committed their texts to mem¬ 
ory. Thus the six classics were restored in some measure to their original 

form. The Book qf Changes was the only work that had come out of the 
general conflagration entire, and has come down to us just as it was. More¬ 
over, during the Han Dynasty, special officers were appointed to take charge 
of the department of public instruction. The Confucianists of the Han 
Dynasty may be said to have infused energy into the doctrinal system of 
Confucius, and given it a period of vigorous growth. Still, the official acts 
of the Han and Tang Dynasties show that the doctrine of both Hwang-ti 
and Lao-tz were at the same time quite generally received, and, conse¬ 
quently, affected the thought and tendency of those times. Now, Hwang-ti 
was one of the first rulers of the Chinese people, and his name is mentioned 

in the Book of Changes with the same respect as those of Yao and Shun. 

Lao-tz was a historiographer of the Chau Dynasty. To him Confucius once 
applied for information respecting various points of ceremonial law. 

During the Sung Dynasty, eminent Confucianists appeared in the per¬ 
sons of Lien, Loh, Kwan and Min. Through their influence, the system of 
doctrines and precepts taught by Confucius shone forth like the sun in the 
firmanent of heaven, and other systems had to hide their diminished heads. 
From that time on all schoolboys have learned to become followers of Con¬ 
fucius. The learning of the various schools of Confucian philosophy has for 
its limits a knowledge of the laws of nature, and for its foundation the well- 
defined principles that govern the relations of man to man. 

On the whole, the learning of the scholars of the Han Dynasty is char¬ 
acterized by profundity and solidity, and the learning of the scholars of the 
Sung Dynasty by subtlety and brilliancy. The scholars of the Han Dynasty, 
owing to their very profundity and solidity, held to the teachings of a single 
school; the scholars of the Sung Dynasty, on the other hand, owing to their 
very subtlety and brilliancy, selected what was best from all schools. Chu-tz 
was head and shoulders above other Confucian scholars, and seemed to unite 
in his single person the essences of them all. He taught and expounded the 
classics, collected the writings of the four foremost Confucian scholars, and 
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produced the work on the Education of Youth. He practically exhausted 
the multifarious applications of the principles of the six liberal arts, as well 
as the principles of the five social relations. Even at the present day, his 
memory is held in the highest honor and greatest veneration. Toward the 
close of the Sung and Ming Dynasties the learning of the various schools of 
Confucian philosophy experienced alternate periods of purity and corrupt¬ 
ness, and consequently of progress and decline. On the whole, the state of 
the nation at any particular period, whether peaceful and prosperous or 
wretched and unhappy, usually corresponded with the progress or decline of 
Confucian learning. On the other hand, upon the purity or corruptness of 
Confucian learning depended the prosperity or decay of the nation. As long 
as the system of learning was pure, the system of administration was pure 
also; so the learning of the different schools contributed to the effective 

administration of the government. But as long as the system of learning 
was corrupt, the system of administration was corrupt; so the learning of the 
different schools, by reason of its resting on no solid foundation, could con¬ 
tribute nothing to the advancement of civilization. On this account, when¬ 
ever the signs of the times indicated peace and prosperity, there always 
appeared some statesman who distinguished himself by rendering good serv¬ 
ices to the cause of Confucianism. Whenever the signs of the times indicated 
confusion and decay, there always appeared some politician who made no 
scruple of offending against the doctrines and precepts of Confucius. The 
difference between rendering a service and committing an offense against the 
cause of Confucianism is simply the difference between the compliance and 
non-compliance with the principles of the five social relations. It is not at 
all strange, then, that scholars should devote themselves to the study of the 
doctrines and precepts of Confucius. 

The wise rulers that have succeeded to the throne of the present Dynasty 
are princes possessing intellectual endowments of the highest order. They, 
too, think it essential to advance in knowledge step by step, from the very 

rudiments, by pursuing a systematic course of study. In this way their 
natural endowments and acquired attainments are made to supplement each 
other. The Emperor, Kang-si, in his special instructions to his officers and 
to the people, took for his first theme, “Giving weight to filial piety and 
brotherly love, with a view to emphasize the importance of the social rela¬ 
tions.” On another occasion he took for his theme “ Suppressing heretical 
doctrines with a view to uphold the system of orthodox learning.” Among 
the titles he gave to various officers of the government may be mentioned 
“Supreme Instructor,” “Grand Doctor of Arts,” “Supreme Tutor,” 
“ Supreme Guardian.” He gave to the Provincial Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion the title of “ Superintendent of Learning.” 

The schools in China are divided into several grades. There are family 
schools, national academies, endowed institutions of learning. The differ¬ 
ent departments, prefectures, and districts have their respective schools, the 
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general name for them all being Confucian schools. But what is the course 
of study pursued in these schools ? Literature and art are considered merely 
as adjuncts, and the exposition of social duties is the fundamental thing. 

Thus, from the upper classes to the lower, there is not a day in which the 
observance of social duties is not inculcated. Accordingly every Confucian 
school consists of a shrine for the worship of Confucius, bearing the words 
“Ta Ching,” (which is, being interpreted, “Great Completeness”) and a 
hall for the assembling of students, bearing the words “ Ming Lun,’* (which 
is, being interpreted, “ Exposition of Social Duties.”) 

HETERODOX DOCTRINES. 

“Attack heterodox doctrines,” says Confucius, “on account of the mis¬ 
chief they do.” For purposes of self-improvement it is essential that we 
should specialize our studies. “ Those who agree with us are not for this 
reason right; those who differ with us are not for this reason wrong,” is also 
one of Confucius* sayings. The object of study is to gain a breadth of 
view and a liberality of spirit which eliminates self from all calculations. 
We all learn from others. In the realm of human knowledge, what does 
not admit of a difference of opinion can be summed up in the doctrines of 
the “three mainstays ” and of the “five relations” of human society. Except 
these, every one is free to follow his own predilections in the choice of a 
profession, and cannot be dragooned into any sort of uniformity. There 

is no harm in the lack of uniformity. The dynasty of Chau established 
three hundred and sixty governmental offices. Each trade and profession 
had an official overseer to look after its interests, and the same trade or pro¬ 
fession was handed down in the family, so that the peculiar knowledge and 
skill belonging to each trade or profession might be transmitted from father 
to son with greater hope of completeness. It will be seen that there was no 
uniformity in the choice of professions. After the removal of the seat of 
government to the East, by .the monarchs of the Chau dynasty, the power of 
the central government began to wane, and the territorial lords gradually 
usurped sovereign authority. The rightful officers of the state were shorn 
of their legitimate functions. The various schools of philosophy, with their 
peculiar tenets and their peculiar practices, swarmed forth like bees into the 
political arena. The members of the different sects, each claiming to be the 
special exponent of a particular doctrine, filled the country with wind and 

noise, in the hope of finding an easy road to honor and wealth by gaining the 
ear and favor of some territorial lord. China had never been before, nor 
has been since, such a battle-ground for contending hosts of conflicting doc¬ 
trines. Upon the accession of the House of Han, the historians of those 

times made a thorough examination of the doctrines and tenets which the 
different schools of the preceding age had taught and held. They found 
that there were decades of the ancient schools that still had living expon¬ 
ents. Among them were the Confucian, Taoist, Penal, Legal, Military, 
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Mohist, Yin-yang, and Alliance schools. The zealous followers of these 
schools numbered about a few hundred, with the Confucian school standing 
at the head of the list. Though the doctrines and practices of the schools 
were different from one another, yet there were none that did not treat the 
‘‘ three mainstays and five relations of human society,” as taught by the 
Confucian school, with respect. It must be said, however, that having just 
emerged from a period characterized by p>olitical convulsions and frequent 
usurpations, the followers of Confucius could not be expected to hold fast 
what was delivered to them by the wise men of antiquity in all its purity. 
Still, their influence was so great that the princes of the Tsin Dynasty 
endeavored to get rid of them from fear of their power. 

After the House of Han acceded to the throne, the Confucian school 
came to include all who professed to follow the example of Yao and Shun, 
and chose Wen and Wu for their model, and who at the same time acknowl¬ 
edged Confucius as master and teacher, and held his word in respect. For 
this reason, what the Confucian school has held as the proper interpretation 
of the doctrines of the “ three mainstays ” and “ five relations ” has become 
the recognized canon of orthodox instruction. 

During the Chau and Sain Dynasties, when the philosophers of rival 
schools were vying with one another in their effort to gain popular applause, 

the teaching of Gautama began to find its way into China. The historio¬ 
graphical works of China mention the fact that the scriptures of the Bud¬ 
dhists were brought into China during the reign of the Emperor Ming of the 

Han Dynasty! All the Buddhistic writings that have been translated from 
the original into Chinese, from that time down to the present day, would 
fill a building from floor to ceiling, and would make up a load heavy 

enough to cause an ox to sweat. Still they only treat of the methods of 

obtaining release from this world, and have not a word to say concerning 
the arts by which the world is ruled. The book entitled the “ Esoteric 
Canons ” takes up the subject of human understanding and faculties in 
general, and is particularly abstruse and profound. What is treated of 
therein may be said to correspond in some measure to what Confucianists 
have to say about the observation of facts, the systematization of knowledge, 
the establishment of right principles, the rectification of the heart, and the 
disciplining of self. Moreover, the words used are often taken in a sense 
that is altogether new. But what Confucianists have to say about the regu¬ 
lation of the family, the government of the nation, and the pacification of 
the world—seems to have no counterpart in the Buddhistic scriptures. 
Inasmuiph as the Buddhistic scriptures are silent on all matters pertaining to 
the regulation of the family, the government of the nation, and the pacifica¬ 
tion of the world, it is impossible, therefore, that there should be any con¬ 
flict between the teachings of Buddha and the affairs of state. On the other 
hand, inasmuch as the words used in the Buddhistic scriptures are often 

taken in a sense that is altogether new, there are words and expressions^ 
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therefore, that seem to have been taken bodily from the writings of Chau-tz 
and Chuang-tz. On this account, though the teachings of Buddha are 
called heterodox, and not accepted by the Confucianists as a body, yet there 

are Confucianists who arc fascinated with the mysticism of the ideas set 
forth. At the present day, the followers of Buddha in China are merely 
priests living in cloisters. Few of them are versed in the classical works of 
their religion. Among the heterodox faiths in China, Buddhism can, 
doubtless, muster the greatest number of believers. 

Lao tan, the founder of Taoism, was a historiographer of the Chan 
Dynasty, and a contemporary of Confucius. His system of philosophy is 

eclectic, and not original, being characterized by a sincere seeking after 
truth, and by a love for antiquity. The only work of his that is still extant is 
the treatise on Wisdom and Virtue. It consists of five thousand words and 
is said to be a compilation made by him of the maxims of Hwang-ti, 
respecting the government of the nation and the government of the army. 
The substance of his teaching is that public affairs should be administered 
in a (juiet way and with entire self-abnegation on the part of the public 
servants, who, having performed the required service, should at once seek 

retirement. Taoism is commonly regarded as having derived its doctrines 

% 

and precepts from Hwang-ti and Lao-tz. Now, Hwang-ti was a direct 
ancestor of the Yao, who is regarded by Confucianists as their pattern of 
wisdom and virtue. So it seems that both Confucianism and Taoism may 
be said to have sprung from the same source. On this account a chronicler 
of the Han Dynasty remarks that Taoism, which recognizes an ancient his¬ 
toriographer as its founder, in teaching the doctrine of the people’s right to 
rule, practically accords to Yao his approval of his choosing a successor 
from among the people. Since the imitation of Yao and Shun’s example 
became the distinguishing test of the Confucian School, the adherents of 
other schools that flourished during the Han Dynasty—such as the Military, 
Penal, Medical, Sacerdotal, Paphian, Spiritualistic, Alchemistic, Incantation- 
believing, Oracle-believing schools, and the like—who claimed to have 
derived their doctrines from Hwang-ti and Lao-tz, and who were not num* 
erous enough to form a school of their own, and at the same time were not 
allowed to attach themselves to the Confucian School, have been lumped 
together finally with the followers of Taoism. Still the doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of these sects differ widely from the -original teachings of Hwang-ti 
and Lao-tz. Since the Han and Tang Dynasties there have been but few 
propagandists of the doctrines of Hwang-ti and Lao-tz. The living exponents 
of Taoism at the present day are an ignorant priesthood, consisting of 
temple-tenders merely. Though the temples of the Taoists and the Bud¬ 
dhists are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, yet 
there are essential differences in the course pursued by each sect to gain 
proselytes. The so-called Buddhists and Taoists of the present day differ 
not at all in their training and practices of priests, and are not, therefore, 
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allowed to compete at the public examinations with the Confucianists. The 
reason is, that the Confucianists devote themselves to the study of things 
human, while the priests of the two sects devote themselves to the study of 
things spiritual. 

What the Confucianists call things spiritual is nothing more than the 
law of action and reaction, which operates upon matter without suffering 
loss, and which causes the seasons to come round without deviation. What 
priests of the two sects call things spiritual consist of prayers and repent¬ 
ance, which they make use of as a means of practicing deception upon the 
people by giving out that they can reveal the secrets of happiness and mis¬ 
ery thereby. As a rule, they are men given to speculations on the invisible 
world of spirits, and neglectful of the requirements and duties of life. 
For this reason they are employed by public functionaries to officiate on 

occasions of public worship, and at the same time they are despised by the 
Confucianists as the dregs of the people. 

It may be said in this connection that there are authentic records 
extant, placing the institution of a priesthood in China as far back as five 
thousand years ago. In the time of Ilwang-ti, Wu Pang and Wu Hsien, 
who were called divine priests, were eminent statesmen, and not common 
men. In the time of Siao Hau, son of Hwang-ti, every family employed a 
priest to record the important events that occurred in the family. The 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the people soon became so inextricably 
mixed that misfortunes and calamities repeatedly overtook the community. 

The Emperor, Chuan Kuh, grandson of Hwang-ti, compelled the priests to 
return to their proper functions, and prohibited them from interfering with 
the private affairs of the people. This is the first instance on record of 
priests practicing deception upon the common people, and of a Chinese 
ruler making strenuous efforts to purge the country of their influence. 

During the Chau dynasty there were officers of the government who 
bore the titles of Archbishop, Bishop, Priest and Priestess. The present 

dynasty follows the practice of the Chau dynasty by appointing special 
officers to officiate on occasions of ceremony such as offering sacrifices to 
Heaven, and worshiping spirits. The Buddhists and 'I'aoists have a high 
priest set over them who exercises a general supervision over matters relat¬ 
ing to religious worship. 

There is a personage called Tien-sz, Heavenly Teacher, who is charged 
with instructing those who make the management of all spiritual concerns 
their profession. He has the power of controlling evil spirits, and does not 
practice deception upon the people by making use of the name of false dei¬ 
ties. He is a hereditary nobleman of the third class. He is privileged to 

follow the doctrines and practices of his own faith, under the direction of 
the Board of Rites. As he has nothing to do with state affairs, he cannot 
come into conflict with the doctrines and practices of Confucianists. 

According to the laws of the empire Buddhist priests and nuns, and 
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Taoist priests and nuns are all required to pay proper respect to their 

parents, to offer sacrifices to their ancestors, to put on mourning for their 

relatives according to the degree of relationship which they hold to the 

deceased, in all respects like the common people. Any violation of these 

provisions is liable to be punished with a hundred lashes, and by being 

remanded to a secular life. It will be seen that thev are tolerated to follow 

•/ 

their practices without molestation, biu not permitted to misuse this privi¬ 
lege in such a manner as to enable them to cast aside all social requirements 
and restraints, and put themselves outside the pale of the established doctrines 
and practices. 

The Mohammedans cling to their peculiar form of worship and peculiar 
practices in China. There are some, however, who conform to the require¬ 
ments of the Confucian school and enter the public service of the govern¬ 
ment in various capacities. As for Zoroastrianism, even during the Wei 
and Tsin Dynasties, there were temples in China dedicated to the worshij) 
of fire. The followers of Zoroaster came from Persia. Christianity was 
introduced into China by the Nestorians during the Tang Dyna.sty. A 
tablet still exists with Chinese inscriptions giving an account of their labors. 
It was not until the close of the Ming Dynasty that the Chinese had an 
opportunity of examining the Scriptures of! the Christians from translations 
made by Matteo Ricci and other Jesuits. The Protestant form of the Chris¬ 
tian religion has only recently found its way into China. 

THE LAWS OF HUMANITY. 

“ Man,” says Confucius in the Book of Rites, “is the product of heaven 
and earth, the union of the active and passi>^e principles, the conjunction of 
the soul and spirit, and the ethereal essence of the five elements.” Again he 
says, “ Man is the heart of heaven and earth, and the nucleus of the five ele¬ 
ments, formed by assimilating food, by distinguishing sounds, and by the 
action of light.” 'Now,-the heaven and earth, the active and passive princi- 

i 

pies, and the soul and spirit are dualisms resulting from unities. The prod¬ 
uct of heaven and earth, the union of the active and passive principles, the 
conjunction of the soul and spirit, are unities resulting from dualisms. Man, 
being the connecting link between unities and dualisms, is therefore called 
the heart of heaven and earth. By reason of his being the heart of heaven 
and earth, humanity is his natural faculty and love his controlling emotion. 
“ Humanity,” says Confucius, “ is the characteristic of man.” On this 
account humanity stands at the head of the five faculties, 91 innate qualities 
of the soul, namely, humanity, rectitude, pro{)riety, understanding and truth¬ 
fulness. Humanity must have the social relations for its sphere of action. 

Love must begin at home. 

What are the social relations ? They are sovereign and subject, parent 
and child, husband and wife, elder and younger brothers, and friends. These 
are called the five relations, or natural relations. As the relation of husband 
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and wife must have been recognized before that of sovereign and subject, or 

that of parent and child, the relation of husband and wife is, therefore, the 
first of the social relations. The relation of husband and wife bears a cer¬ 
tain analogy to that of “ kien ” and “ kiun.” The word “ kien ” may be taken 
in the sense of heaven, sovereign, parent, or husband. As the earth is sub¬ 
servient to heaven, so is the subject subservient to the sovereign, the child to 
the parent, and the wife to the husband. These three mainstays of the social 
structure have their origin in the law of nature, and do not owe their exist¬ 
ence to the invention of men. 

The emotions are but the manifestations of the soul’s faculties when 
acted upon by external objects. There are seven emotions, namely, joy, 
anger, grief, fear, love, hate, and desire. The faculties of the soul derive 
their origin from nature, and are, therefore, called natural faculties; the*emo- 
tions emanate from man, and are, therefore, called human emotions. 

Humanity sums up the virtues of the five natural faculties. Filial duty 
lies at the foundation of humanity. The sense of propriety serves to regu¬ 
late the emotions. The recognition of the relation of husband and wife is 
the first step in the cultivation and development of humanity. The prin¬ 
ciples that direct human progress are sincerity and charity, and the prin¬ 
ciples that carry it forward are devotion and honor. “ Do not unto others,” 
says Confucius, “ whatsoever ye would not that others should do unto you.” 
Again he says : ** A noble-minded man has four rules to regulate his con^ 
duct: to serve one’s parents in such a manner as is required of a son; to 
serve one’s sovereign in such a manner as is required of a subject; to serve 
one’s elder brother in such a manner as is required of a younger brother; to 
set an example of dealing with one’s friends in such a manner as is required 
of friends.” This succinct statement puts in a nutshell all the requirements 
of sincerity, charity, devotion and honor, in other words, of humanity itself. 
Therefore all natural virtues and established doctrines that relate to the 
duties of man in relation to society, must have their origin in humanity. On 

the other hand, the principle that regulates the action and conduct of men 
from beginning to end, can be no other than propriety. What are the rules 
of propriety ? The Book of Rites treats of such as relate to ceremonies on 
attaining majority, marriages, funerals, sacrifices, court receptions, banquets, 
the worship of heaven, the observance of stated feasts, the sphere of woman, 
and the education of youth. The rules of propriety are based on rectitude, 
and should be carried out with understanding so as to show their truth, to 
the end that humanity may appear in its full splendor. The aim is to enable 
the five innate qualities of the soul to have full and free play, and yet to 
enable each in its action to promote the action of the rest. If we were to go 
into details on this subject, and enlarge on the various lines of thought as 
they present themselves, we should find that myriads of words and thousands 
of paragraphs would not suffice; for then we should have to deal with such 
problems as relate to the observation of facts, the systematization of knowl- 
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edge, the establishment of right principles, the rectification of the heart, the 
disciplining of self, the regulation of the family, the government of the 
nation, and the pacification of the world. If for the purpose of showing the 
methods of imparting instruction to the people in the duties of private life, 
such as how to serve their parents, how to worship their ancestors, how to 
set bounds to the sphere of woman, and how to train up children, and also 
for the purpose of showing the methods adopted for imparting instruction to 
the nation and to the world by means of ceremonies, music, punishments, 
and laws, with the view of advancing the moral tone of society, of renewing 
the youth of the people, and of securing the greatest good, we were to go 
into details, and enlarge on all the lines of thought that may present them¬ 
selves, we should find that myriads of words and thousands of paragraphs 
would not suffice. Such are the elements of instruction and self-education 
which Cunfucianists consider as essential to make man what he ought to be. 

Now man is only a species of naked animal. In primitive times, his 
food was herbs and shrubs, and his drink was water from flowing streams. 
There were not many removes between him and the rest of the animated 
creation. Besides, he was not furnished by nature with horns and claws, 
for resisting the attacks and molestations of otlier animals, nor with feathers 
or furs, as a protection against heat and cold. Being obliged to face, alone 
and helpless, the .struggle for existence, he doubtless at first regarded his 
physical organization as in some respects inferior to that of other animals. 
At the sight of birds of the air, beasts of the field, and every soft-bodied 
creature that lived in the air or moved upon the earth he was naturally 
stricken with fear, and went so far as to worship them, for the reason that 
he himself was helpless, while they had the power to do good or harm. To 
circumstances like these may be traced the origin of religious worship. It 
was only man, however, that nature had endowed with intelligence. On 
this account, he could take advantage of the useful properties of fire, by 
molding metal into weapons, and fashioning clay into utensils. His 
primary object was to increase the comforts and remove the dangers of life. 
In course of time, he felt his own superiority, and appropriated as his own 
the land that had been occupied by birds, beasts, fishes and other living creat¬ 
ures in common with him. Furthermore, he came to eat their flesh and 
sleep on their skins. Then he changed his dwelling-place from rudely-built 
huts and natural caves to substantial houses ; and his clothing from raw pelts 
and hides to fabrics of cloth and silk. He soon cultivated a knowledge of 
the heaven and the earth, and noted the movements of the sun and moon, 
and the periodical recurrence of the seasons. Tablets bound with leather 
thongs were substituted for the strings and knots that had been used for the 

recording of memorable events. As he passed from a savage to a civilized 

state, he initiated movements for the education of the rising generation by 
defining the relations and duties of society, and by laying special emphasis 
on the disciplining of seif. Music was called into requisition to proclaim 
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the virtues of mankind, and rules of propriety were framed to regulate the 
conflicting claims of individuals in the interest of peace. Invention after 

invention, and discovery after discovery, became the property of the race, 

and increased in completeness and raarvelousness with the lapse of years. 
Therefore, man is called the “ nucleus of the live elements,” and “ the 
ethereal essence of the five elements formed by assimilating food, by distin¬ 
guishing sounds, and by the action of light.” Herein lies the dignity of 
human nature. Herein we recognize the chief characteristic that distin¬ 
guishes man from animals. 

The various tribes of feathered, haired, scaled or shelled animals, to be 
sure, are not entirely incapable of emotions. As emotions are only phe¬ 
nomena of the soul’s different faculties, animals may be said to possess, to 
a limited degrt^e, faculties similar to the faculties of man, and are not, 

therefore, entirely devoid of the pure essence of nature. But animals know 

only their mothers, and lujt their fathers, when young. When they have 
reached maturity they then take their departure, or fly away, cutting loose 
even from their mothers. The fact that animals generally choo.se their 
mates with care, may be called likewise the union of the active and passive 
principles of nature. But some are mated tor life, and others only for the 
time being. 'Fhe individuals of the same species, as a rule, congregate and 
commingle promi.scuously. We can recognize some elements of the rela¬ 
tions e.xisting between friends in such an assembling of individuals. ‘But 


we cannot detect any knowledge in them of the relations of sovereign and 
subject, and of elder and younger brothers. From the beginning of the 
cieation the intelligence of animals has remained the same, and will doubt¬ 
less remain the same to the end of time. 'They are incapable lif improve¬ 


ment or progress. Tins shows that the substance of their organization 
must be derived from the iinpeifect and gross elements of the earth, so that 
when it unites witii the ethereal elements to form the faculties, the spiritual 
(pialities cannot gain full play, as in the case of man. ‘‘ In the evolution of 
the animated creation,” says C^infucius, in connection with this subject, 
” nature can only act upon the substance of each organized being, and 
bring out its innate (pialities. .She, therefore, furnishes proper nourishmenis 

to those individuals that stand erect, and tramples upon those individuals 
that lie prostrate.” 'hhe idea is that nature has no motive. 

As for man he also has natural imperfections. 'I'liis is what Confu- 
cianists call essential imperfections in the constitution. The reason is, that 
the (organizations which different individuals have received from the earth 
are very diver.se in character. It is but natural that the faculties of different 
individuals should develop abilities and capabilities which are equally 

diverse in degrees and kinds. It is not that different individuals have 
received from nature different measures of intelligence. Man only can 
remove the imperfections inherent in the substance of his organization by 
directing his mind to intellectual pursuits, by abiding in virtue, by following 
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the dictates of humanitj^, by subduing anger, and by restraining the appe¬ 
tites. Lovers of mankind, who have the regeneration of the world at heart, 
would doubtless consider it desirable to have some moral panacea which 
could completely remove all the imperfections from the organic substance 
of the human species, so that the whole race might be reformed with ease 
and expedition. But such a method of procedure does not seem to be the 
way in which nature works. She only brings out the innate (|ualities of 
every substance. Still, it is worth while to cherish such a desire, on account 
of its tendency to elevate human nature, though we know it to be impos¬ 
sible of fulfillment, owing to the limitations of the human organization. 

There are certain scholars who hold that the difference in intelligence 
between man and animals lies in the fact that animals are only endowed 

with power to eat food, to drink water, and to move upon the earth, but 

man only can turn the elements of fire and metal to his own use. He is 
thus possessed of the essence of the five elements in their completeness. 
Hence comes his intelligence. This is one theory. It must be said, how¬ 
ever, that man has made use of the violent properties of metal and fire to 
his own hurt, as well as the useful properties of metal and fire to his own 
advantage. It would seem that a limit in either direction might soon be 
reached. 

Man is then endowed with faculties of the highest dignity. Yet there 
are those who so far degrade their manhood as to give themselves up to the 
unlimited indulgence of those appetites which they have in common with 

birds, beasts, fishes, and every .soft-bodied creature that flies in the air, or 
moves upon the earth, to the utter loss orf their moral sense, without being 
sensible of their degradation, perhaps. In case they have really become 

insensible, then even heaven cannot possibly do anything with them. But 
if they, at any time, become sensible of their condition, how they must be 
stricken with a sense of shame, not unmingled, perhaps, with fear and 
trembling. If after experiencing a sense of shame mingled with fear and 
trembling, they repent of their evil doings, then they become men again 
with their humanity restored. This a doctrine maintained by all the 
schools of Confucianists. 


THE LAWS OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


‘‘Reason,” says Confucius in his notes to the Book of Changes, “con¬ 
sists in the proper union of the active and passive principles of nature.” 
Again, he says : “ What is called spirit is the inscrutable state of ‘ yin ’ and 
‘yang,’ or the passive and active principles of nature.” Now, “yang” is 
heaven, or ether. Whenever ether by condensation, assumes a substantive 
form and remains suspended in the heavens, there is an admixture of the 


active and passive principles of nature, with the active principle predomi¬ 
nating. “ Yin,” or the passive principle of nature, is earth or substance. 

Whenever a substance which has the property of absorbing ether is 
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attracted to the earth, there is an admixture of the active and passive 
principles of nature, with the passive principle predominating. 

The element of fire, when coming in contact with the sun, is externally 
active and internally passive. The element of water, on the other hand, 
when coming in contact with the earth, is externally passive and internally 
active. Therefore, the sun as soon as it rises, can turn by its heat, water into 
vapor, and make it rise from the earth; but as soon as the sun sets below 
the horizon, then the vapors, laden with the heat of the sun, return to the 
earth. 

As the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, its going and coming 
making one day, so the quantity of ether which the earth holds varies from 
time to time. Exhalation follows absorption ; systole succeeds diastole. It 
is these small changes that produce day and night. As the sun travels also 
from north to south and makes a complete revolution in one year, so the 
(juantity of ether which the earth holds varies from time to time. Exhalation 
follows absorption ; systole succeeds diastole. It is these great changes that 

produce heat and cold. The movements of the active and passive principles 

of the universe bear a certain resemblance to the movements of the sun. 
There are periods of rest, periods of activity, periods of expansion and per¬ 
iods of contraction. The two principles may sometimes repel each other, but 
can never go beyond each other’s influence. They may also attract each 
other, but do not by this means spend their force. They seem to permeate 
all things from beginning to end. They are invisible and inaudible, yet it 
cannot be said for this reason they do nut exist. This is what is meant by 
inscrutability, and this is what Confucius calls spirit. 

Still it is necessary to guard against confounding thi.s conception of 
spirit with that of nature. Nature is an entirely active element, and must 
needs have a passive element to operate upon, in order to bring out its 
energy. On the other hand, it is also an error to confound spirit v/ith mat¬ 
ter. Matter is entirely passive, and must needs have some active element to 
act upon it in order to concentrate its virtues. It i.^ to the action and reac¬ 
tion as well as to the mutual sustenation of the essences of the active and 
passive principles that the spirit of anything owes its being. In case there 
is no union of the active and passive principles, then the ethereal and sub¬ 
stantive elements lie separate, and the influences of the heavens and the 
earth cannot come into conjunction. This being the case, whence can spir¬ 
its derive their substance ? d’hus the influences of the heavens and material 
objects must act and react upon each other, and enter into the composition 
of each other, in order to enable every material object to incorporate a due 
proportion of energy with its virtues. Each object is then able to assume 
its proper form, whether large or small, and acquire the properties peculiar 
to its constitution, to the end that it may fulfill its functions in the economy 
of nature. For example, the spirits of mountains, hills, rivers and marshes 

are invisible; we see only the manifestations of their power in winds, clouds, 
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thunders and rains. Tlie spirits of birds, cjuadrupeds, insects and fishes are 
invisible ; we see only the manifestations of their power in flying, running, 

burrowing and swimming. The spirits of terrestrial and aquatic plants are 
invisible; we see only the manifestations of their power in flowers, fruits and 
the various tissues. The spirit of man is invisible ; yet when we consider 
that the eyes can see, the ears can hear, the mouth can distinguish flavors, 
the nose can smell, and the mind can grasp what is most minute as well as 
what is most remote, how can we account for all this ? But the Spirit who 
rules this universe of created things; who accomplishes all his purposes 
without effort; whose presence cannot be perceived by the senses of hear- 
ing and of smell; who dwells ever in an atmosphere of serene majesty; who 
is the dispenser of all things,— is called by Confucianists “ Ti,” Supreme 
Ruler, and not merely ‘^shen,” spirit. The “ Ti,” Supreme Ruler,” is eternal 
and unchangeable. Before the creation of the universe he existed, and after 
the dissolution of the universe he will remain the same. But a “shen,” 
spirit, depends on the created things for its existence. It co-exists with the 
body. In the case of man the spirit is in a more concentrated and better 
disciplined state than the spirits of the rest of the created things. On this 
account the spirit of man after death, though separated from the body, is 
still able to retain its essential virtues, and does not become easily dissipated. 
This is the ghost or disembodied spirit. 

The followers of raoisin and Buddhism often speak of immortality and 
everlasting life. Accordingly they subject themselves to a course of dis¬ 
cipline, in the hope that they may by this means attain to that happy Bud¬ 
dhistic or I'aoistic existence. 'They aim merely to free the spirit from the 
limitations of the body. 'I'aoi.st and Buddhist priests often speak of the 
rolls of spirits and the records of souls, and make fretiuent mention of 

heaven and hell, 'riiey seek to inculcate that the good will receive their 
due reward, and the wicked will suffer eternal punishment. They mean to 
convey the idea, of course, that rew^ards and punishments will be dealt out 
to the spirits of men after death according to their deserts. Such beliefs 
doubtless have their origin in attempts to influence the actions of men by 
appealing to tlieir likes and dislikes. The purpose of inducing men to do 
good and forsake evil by presenting in striking contrast a hereafter to be 
striven for and a hereafter to lie avoided, is laudable enough in some 
respects. But it is the perpetuation of falsehood by slavishly clinging to 
errors that deserve condemnation. For this reasoir Confucianists do not 
accept such doctrines, though they make no attempt to suppress them. 
“ We cannot as yet,” says Confucius, “perform our duties to men ; how' can 
we perform our duties to spirits ?” Again he says, “We know not as yet 

about life; how can we know about death ?” “ From this time on,” says 
Tsang-tz, “ I know that I am saved.” “ Let my consistent actions remain,” 
says Chang-tz, “ and I shall die in peace.” It will be seen that the wise 
and good men of China have never thought it advisable to give up teaching 
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the duties of life, and turn to speculations on the conditions of souls and 

spirits after death. But from various passages in the Book of Changes, it 
may be inferred that the souls of men after death are in the same state as 
they were before birth. The priests of the Buddhist and Taoist sects seem 
to take delight in expatiating on this subject, basing their belief in the 
existence of spirits on the phenomena of life and death. 

Why is it that Confucianists apply the word “ Ti ” to Heaven, and not 

to spirits? The reason is that there is but one “Ti,” or Supreme Ruler, the 
governor of all subordinate spirits, who cannot be said to be propitious or 

unpropitious, beneficent or maleficent. Inferior spirits, on the other hand, 

owe their existence to material substances. As substances have noxious or 
useful properties, so some spirits may be propitious, others unpropitious, 
and some benevolent, others malevolent. Man is part of the material uni¬ 
verse ; the spirit of man, a species of spirits. All created things can be 
distributed into groups, and individuals of the same species are generally 
found together. A man, therefore, whose heart is good, must have a good 
spirit. By reason of the influence exerted by one spirit upon another, a 
good spirit naturally tends to attract all other propitious and good spirits. 
This is happiness. Now if every individual has a good heart, then from the 
actiori and reaction of spirit upon spirit, only f)ropitious and good influences 
can flow. The country is blessed with prosperity; the government fulfils 
its purpose. What happiness can be compared with this? On the other 
hand, when a man has an evil heart, his spirit cannot but be likewise evil. 
On account of the influence exerted by one spirit upon another, the call of 
this spirit naturally meets with ready responses from all other unpropitious 
and evil spirits. This is misery. If every individual harbors an evil heart, 
then a responsive chord is struck in all unpropitious and evil spirits. Evil 
influences are scattered over the country. Misfortunes and calamities 
overtake the land. There is an end of good government. What misery can 
be compared with this? Thus, in the administration of public affairs, a 
wise legislator alw'ays takes into consideration the spirit of the times in 
devising means for the advancement and jiromotion of civilization. He 
puts his reliance on ceremonies and music to carry on the good work, and 
makes use of punishments and the .sword as a last resort, in accordance with 
the good or bad tendency of the age. His aim is to restore the human heart 
to its pristine innocence by establishing a standard of goodness and by 
pointing out a way of salvation to every creature. The right principles of 
action can only be discovered by studying the waxing and waning of the 
active and passive elements of nature as set forth in the Book of Changes, 
and surely cannot be understood by those who believe in what priests call 

the dispensations of" Providence. 

Now, human affairs are made up of thousands of acts of individuals. 
What, therefore, constitutes a good action, and what a bad action ? What is 

done for the sake of others is disinterested; a disinterested action is good 
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and may be called beneficial. What is done for the sake of one's self is 
selfish; a selfish action is bad, and naturally springs from avarice. Suppose 
there is a man who has never entertained a good thought, and never done a 
good deed, does it stand to reason that such a wretch can, by means of sac¬ 
rifice and prayer, attain to the blessings of life ? Let us take the opposite 
case, and suppose that there is a man who has never harbored a bad thought 
and never done a bad deed, does it stand to reason that there is no escape 
for such a man from adverse fortune except through prayers and sacrifices ? 
“ My prayers,” says Confucius, “ were offered up long ago.” The meaning 
he wishes to convey is that he considers his prayers to consist in living a 
virtuous life and in constantly obeying the dictates of conscience. He, there¬ 
fore, looks upon prayers as of no avail to deliver any one from sickness. 
“ He who sins against Heaven,” again he says, ” has no place to pray.” 
What he means is that even spirits have no power to bestow blessings on 
those who have sinned against the decrees of Heaven. 

The wise and the good, however, make use of offerings and sacrifices 
simply as a means of purifying themselves from the contamination of the 
world, so that they may become susceptible of spiritual influences and be in 
sympathetic touch with the invisible world, to the end that calamities may 
be averted and blessings secured thereby. Still, sacrifices cannot be offered 
by all persons without distinction. Only the Emperor can offer sacrifices to 
Heaven. Only governors of provinces can offer sacrifices to the spirits of 
mountains and rivers, land and agriculture. Lower officers of the govern¬ 
ment can offer sacrifices only to their ancestors of the five preceding gener¬ 
ations, but are not allowed to offer sacrifices to Heaven. The common 
people, of course, are likewi.se denied this privilege. They can offer sacri¬ 
fices only to their ancestors. All persons, from the Emperor down to the 
common people, are strictly required to observe the worship of ancestors 
The only way in which a virtuous man and dutiful son can show his sense of 
obligation to the authors of his being is to serve them when dead, as when 
they were alive, when departed as when pre.sent. It is for this reason that the 
most enlightened rulers have always made filial duty the guiding principle of 
government. Observance.s of this character have nothing to do with religious 
celebrations and ceremonies. 

Toward the close of the Ming Dynasty, the local authorities of a cer¬ 
tain district invited a priest from Tsoh to live in their midst. The people 
began to vie with one another in their eagerness to worship the new-fan¬ 
gled deities of Tsoh. Shortly afterwards an invitation was extended to a 
priest from Yueh to settle there also. Then the people in like manner 
began to vie with one another in their eagerness to worship the new-fan¬ 
gled deities of Yueh. The Tsoh priest, stirred up with envy, declared to 
the people that the heaven he taught was the only true heaven, and the 
deities he served were the only true deities, adding that by making use of his 
prayers, they could obtain the forgiveness of their sins and the blessings of 
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life, and if they did not make use of his prayers, even the good could not 
attain to happiness. He at the same time denounced the teachings of the 
Yueh priest as altogether false. The Yueh priest then returned the compli- 
mont in similar but more energetic language. Yet they made no attack on 
the inefficacy of prayers, the reason being that both employed the same 
kind of tools in carrying on their trade. To say that there are true and 
false deities is reasonable enough. But can heaven be so divided that one 

part may be designated as belonging to Tsoh, and another part to Yueh ? 
It is merely an attempt to practice on the credulity of men, to dogmatize on 
the dispensation of Providence, by saying that no blessings can fall to the 

lot of the good without prayer, and that prayer can turn into a blessing the 
retribution that is sure to overtake the wicked. 


SUPPLEMENT FIRST. 

I have always read with delight the writings of the ancient sages of 
Asia, but unfortunately Lam not gifted with a retentive memory. Though 
the founders of the most wide-spread historic faiths, like Zoroaster, Gautama, 
Christ and Mohammed, were all horn in Asia, yet they made use of different 
languages to communicate their teachings. With the exception of the Bud¬ 
dhistic and Christian Scriptures there are no good Chinese versions of the 
sacred writings of the other great faiths. What is found in China, therefore, 
about Zoroastrianism and Mohammedanism is somewhat fragmentary. It 
is a great pity that the Christian Scriptures have been translated into Chi¬ 
nese thus far only by men evidently deficient in doctrinal knowledge as well 

as in lingual requirements, so that the best version of the Christian Bible is 
far inferior to the versions of the Buddhistic scriptures. There is no Chinese 
scholar, after reading a few lines of it, but lays it aside. Since I came to 
America, I have dipped into English a little bit. Knowing well that the 
political and educational institutions, as well as the customs and manners of 
the people of Europe and America, are founded upon the principles of the 

Christian Religion, I recognize the importance of a knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of the Christian Religion to anyone who desires to make the customs 
and manners of the West a subject of study. During these six or seven 
years I have from time to time carefully looked over the English version of 
the Bible and have found it, in point of literary merit, vastly superior to any 
of the Chinese versions. 

Naturally there are a great many points which I do not seem to be able 
to fathom the true meaning of. Christ teaches men not to ** lay up treasures 
on earth,” and to take no thought saying, “ What shall we eat ? or what 


shall we drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed ? ” 


i4 


Ye cannot serve 


God and mammon,” he says. He commands the rich young man to sell what 
he has and give to the poor, and afterwards adds that ” it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the King¬ 
dom of God.” There is a striking similarity in the thought between' these 
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sayings of Christ and those of other religious teachers. We quote the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“In order to be Tang and Yu/’ says Pao Pah-tz, “we must return our 
gold to the mountains and fling our precious stones into the abyss.” 

“ If you would diminish selfishness and lessen desires/* says Lao-tz, 
“do not retain gold and jade in your possession.” Buddha taught the 
same thing by his forsaking love and gratitude, and in his viewing pros¬ 
perity with a feeling of pain. 

What Christ means to teach by calling attention to the lilies of the field 
has a parallel in the Confucian doctrine of doing one’s daily duties and 
awaiting the call of fate. The object of all this is to teach men to put 
down the desires of the flesh and to preserve the moral sense which is inher¬ 
ent in human nature in a state of activity. The meaning of the above 
cited passages is clear enough from the Chinese as well as the English ver¬ 
sion of the Bible. Missionaries in China, however, often contend in their 
controversial writings that the Chri.stian nations of the West owe their 

material well-being and political ascendency to theif religion. It is diffi¬ 
cult to sec upon what this argument is based. When teachers of religion 
speak of material prosperity and political a.scendency in such commendable 
terms, they, in fact, turn away from teaching religion to propagating such 

theories ot government as w’ere advocated by Kwan-tz, Shang-tz and Tao 
Chukung. It is the end of every government, indeed, to strive after material 
prosperity and political ascendency. Christ, however, proposes an entirely 
diffeient end which is to seek the Kingdom of Heaven. He certainly did 
not hold up the foreign masters that were exercising supreme political con¬ 
trol over his own country at the time, as an example worthy of imitation. 

Christ teaches his disciples not to kill, not to commit adultery, not to 

steal, not to bear false witness, to honor their fathers and mothers and to 
love their neighbors as themselves. Similar precepts are also found in other 
systems of religious morality. Christ says: “ Whosoever looketh upon a 

woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” That he makes light of plucking out the right eye and cutting off 
the right hand and casting them away, shows what severe self-discipline he 
enjoins upon his disciples. Lao-tz recommends refraining from seeing what¬ 
ever excites desire in order not to throw the heart into agitation. On this 
subject Confucius says: “ When youthful blood has not yet settled to an 

even Bow, what must needs be guarded against is female beauty.” On thi^ 
account, even as long as six thousand years ago, Fuh-si instituted marriage 
to prevent the free commingling of the sexes. The wise legislators of after 
ages have never relaxed this restriction. There is no Chinese but has it 

installed into his very bones that due observance of the conventional pro¬ 
prieties that serve to isolate the sexes is the cardinal principle of virtuous 
conduct. The result as shown by experience from long observation of this 
custom in China is that character plays a more important part in most cases 
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of matrimonial alliances than beauty, and that domestic differences seldom 

s 

lead to a fatal issue. The lesson which Christ teaches when he says: ** It 

is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell,” and “ It is more profitable for that man 
to hang a millstone about his neck and be cast into the sea than that he 
should cause one of these little ones to stumble,” I consider to have the 
same object in view as the educational principles of China aim at by remov¬ 
ing every conceivable temptation and eradicating all possible evil tendencies. 
The difference lies only in the expression of the idea. If it be said that the 
educational system of China imposes too many restraints upon the freedom 

of young people, I have only to say with Christ that “ wide is the gate and 
broad is the way that leadeth unto destruction: and straight is the gate and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life.” Followers of Christ will readily 
assent to the truth of my words without further amplification on my part. 

* I once looked up the derivation of the word ” sing ” (surname) which is 
given by Hsu She, the philologist, to be ”the product of man.” He adds 
that in ancient times the Holy Mother conceived a child by heaven, who was 
called the Son of Heaven; on this account the character ” sing ” is made up 
of two parts—“nu” (woman) forming the one part, and '‘shang " (bom) 

I 

the other. In the historical sketches of ancient times are recorded many 
instances of wonderful birth. It was not confined to men of wisdom and 
virtue. There is an ancient saying that remarkable men have remarkable 
circumstances attending their births. Tradition has handed down many 
marvelous circumstances connected with the birth of Confucius. It is said 
that two dragons wound their bodies round the house where he was born; 
that five men, venerable with age, representing the five planets, descended 
unto the open court; that the air was filled with music; that a voice came 
out of the heavens saying: “This is a heaven-born, divine child, hence the 
sound of melodious music descends; ” that a unicorn threw out of its moutli 
a book of jade, upon which was engraved this inscription; “ Son of the 

essence of water, who shall succeed to the kingdom of the degenerate house 
of Chau.” It is also said that the Duke of Chau, who lived five hundred 
years before Confucius, on coming to the place where Confucius was to be 
born, said : “Five hundred years hence, on this sacred spot, .shall a divine 
character be bom.” As Confucius appeared at the time predicted, the Duke 
of Chau is therefore considered to have had a previous knowledge of the 
coming of Confucius. The fact that Confucius, during his lifetime, often 
dreamed of the Duke of Chau, is also attributed to this circumstance. 
Tales of this character were scattered broadcast during the Han Dynasty by 
men who delighted in the mysteries of geomancy, priestcraft and sooth¬ 
saying. Though Confucianists do not reject such stories altogether, they do 
not set much value on them. Marvelous tales have always exerted a sort of 
fascinating influence over the minds of the Chinese people both in ancient 

and in modem times* But the Confucianists hold Confucius in the highest 
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honor and veneration, not by reason of miraculous performances of any 

kind, but by reason of his virtuous example. 

The practice of medicine was in former times one of the functions of 
the priestly office. It can be traced to Wu Pung and Wu Hsien and other 
famous hierarchs of ancient times. Wonderful cures were attributed to 
those first practitioners of the healing art. It is said that they could make 
the dumb speak, the maimed whole, the lame walk, the blind see, and that 

they had the power to pacify the winds and waves and cause the rain to 
come down. Men possessing such supernatural powers, however, are not 
confined to any particular age. Even at the present day there are priests 

who can effect extraordinary cures by incantations, and there are Thibetan 
lamas, of the red-robe variety, who also understand the art. Such powers 
of healing can evidently be acquired by practice. There is no need of 
attributing them to a higher source, I remember to have read somewhere 
that Pao-Po-tz had the directions for the preparation of a certain compound 
whose virtue was so great that by applying it to the feet, one could walk 
over the surface of the water, by applying it to the nose one could remain 
under water, and by applying it to the body one could render one’s self 
invisible. Performances of this nature are not reckoned by Confucianists 
among the virtues, but freaks of magic. 

Buddhistic writings make mention of a queen who went up a high 
tower and exposed her breasts, from which milk issued forth in five hundred 
streams, and shot into the mouths of her thousand children. It is related 
that they then knew her to be their mother, and abandoning their bows and 
arrows and other weapons, rushed toward her. There is a passage in the 
Buddhistic writings to the effect that a drop of refreshing dew suffices to 
sprinkle a thousand worlds. These passages bear a strong resemblance to 
the feeding of thousands of people with a few loaves and fishes. 

The followers of Buddhism and Taoism distinguish the true body from 
the fleshy body, the true father and mother from the worldly father and 

mother. Christ says, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
ray Father which is in Heaven,” and also, ” Who is my Mother ? ” These 
passages show that there are similar distinctions in both religions. 

It is related that Sakya Muni, while in the body of the patient saint, 
suffered dismemberment at the hands of an angry prince, and instead of 
showing resentment promised that he would at some future stage of his soul’s 
wandering, guide his torturer into the way of truth. Self-abnegation is the 
teaching of Buddhism. Buddha was ready to sacrifice his head or eyes for 
the good of others. The same doctrine was taught by Lao-tz, who made 
nothing of suffering his head to be bruised or his feet to be amputated if the 

world was to derive any benefit therefrom. Christ inculcates the same doc¬ 
trine when he says, ** Love your enemies; bless them that curse you: pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you,” and when he speaks 
of saving the world with his blood. Christ was tempted by the devil to com- 
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mand stones to become bread, to cast himself down from the pinnacle of the 
temple, and to possess himself of all the kingdoms of the world and the gloiy 
of them. The famous Taoist, Lu Shun Yang, is said to have passed through 
ten temptations to which the devil subjected him to by setting before him 
riches and honor on the one hand, and dire calamities that would befall his 
kindred as well as himself on the other. Fei Chang Fang, the magician, is 
said to have suffered temptation at the hands of the devil, when the evil one 
suspended by means of a rotten rope a large stone over his head and caused 
a snake to gnaw the rope until it was ready to snap. Buddha is also said to 
have suffered temptations at the hands of the devil when Po-sun, the Bud¬ 
dhist Beelzebub, was sent with an innumerable host to destroy him. It is 

related that the success which a disciple of Buddha met with in spreading 
the new doctrine shook the kingdom of the evil one to its foundations, and 
so thoroughly frightened Po-sun, the Buddhist Beelzebub, that he marched 
forth with all the infernal forces he could muster to do battle with the saints. 
Narratives of this kind, when they have reference to the propagation of new 
doctrines, and to the self-disciplining efforts of putting down desires and 
obeying the dictates of conscience, can only be taken in a figurative sense as 
expression of the struggle between the flesh and the spirit. Confucianists 
have similar ideas but express them in a^different form. As long as there is 
an inner meaning to inherently improbable narratives, it is not worth while 
to look into the probability and improbability of the events narrated. If Chi¬ 
nese fables and allegories of this kind were to be collected, the various books 
on the subject would suffice to fill more than one good-sized building from 
floor to ceiling and load more than ten wagons to their full capacity. If the 
marvelous were the thing sought after, one could easily find among the Chi¬ 
nese works stories more marvelous than any that are related in the Gospels. 
But both tlio.se who give credence to such stories without discrimination and 
those who reject such stories without discrimination, are looked upon by 
Confucianists as men whose learning and knowledge are neither profound 
nor extensive. 

What Confucianists set most value upon are the simple truths relating 
to the social relations. We desire to quote the words of Christ on this sub¬ 
ject. He says; 

“Render unto Ciesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

“Honor thy Father and thy Mother; and whoso curseth Father and 
Mother, let him die the death.” 

“ For this cause .... shall a man cleave to his wife; and they 
twain shall be one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder. Whosoever shall put away his wife except it be for forni¬ 
cation, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and whoso marrieth 
her which is put away doth commit adultery.” 

“ Whosoever is angry with his brother without cause shall be in danger 
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of the judgment: but whosoever shall say, Thou fool! shall be 

in danger of hell fire.” 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself. Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 

The above passages all have reference to the social relations, and con¬ 
tain precepts such as Confucianists lay down for the regulation of conduct. 
Christ’s method of teaching by similitudes and parables was extensively 
employed by the different schools of philosophy during the Chan and Tsin 
Dynasties. In regard to the proprieties that should govern the relation of 
sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband and wife, elder and younger 
brothels and friends, Confucianists amplify on every point and go into the 
minutest details. Moreover, the philosophers of the various schools have 
handled the metaphysical questions respecting the human faculties and the 
principles of morality with a fulness and subtlety that is really confusing. 
We seek in vain for light on such subjects in the Gospels. The meagerness 
of the Gospel narratives may account for this deficiency; for the four Gos¬ 
pels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John form really one Gospel, though in 
each may be found some minor details not given in any of the others. As 
the books written by men both before and after Christ derive their authority 
from Christ himself, it cannot be expected that one who is not a professional 
Christian should spend much time in discussing their merits. On this 
account, I have confined myself to the Gospels. 

faking the Gospels as a whole, I admit that the system of doctrines 
and precepts contained therein may form by itself a school of philosophical 
and religious thought. As Confucianists have made the thoughts of other 
thinkers their own, it is difficult, perhaps, to shut out the thoughts of any 
particular thinker. But it is also not an easy matter for the thoughts of any 
thinker, after gaining admission into another country, to sweep away the 
thoughts of all the ancient and modern thinkers of that country. 

SUPPLEMENT SECOND. 

The unclouded and empty intelligence which man received from 
nature is called by the Confucian School, pure consciousness. As the rela* 
tion between nature and man is so intimate that there is constant communi¬ 
cation between them, therefore to call the pure creative power of nature, 
father, and the pure consciousness of man, child, is by no means contrary 
to the principles set forth in the Book of Changes. The Buddhists call 
this pure consciousness the innate faculty of great fineness and purity, 
which contains within itself all the principles of life ; and the Taoists call 
it the empty spirit of immortality whose usefulness is proportioned to 
nothingness. In the practice of virtue by following the dictates of nature, 
the Confucian school lays much stress on conscientious self-examination 
and a humane disposition. The aim is to secure a perfect self-control and 

spontaneous obedience to the rules of propriety. The result of this self- 
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imposed task may be considered as satisfactory if the ground gained can 
be retained for three consecutive months without once giving away. Such 
a one will find no difficulty in systematizing the varied experiences of life 
and attaining to a harmonious mean. But it is hardly possible for those 
who are below the average in intelligence to reach such a state of moral 
elevation. For this reason, after the principles of the social relations are 
clearly defined and the rights and duties of man to man determined, even 
those who are below the average in intelligence will not find it difficult to 
know their places in the social scale and to conform to the rules laid down 
for their guidance. Even if they are not able to trace the course of their 

actions to pure consciousness as the ultimate source, they cannot help 
acquiring a certain sense of self respect and becoming good subjects such 
as may be accounted worthy to be subjects of a sovereign like Yao or Shun. 
Thus Buddha communicated his knowledge of the human faculties and 
passions only to the favorite few, while he devised for the multitude the 
method of repeating a certain form of prayer over and over again as a 
means of gaining the desired imperturbability of soul. Lao-tz,onthe other 
hand, recommended to the general body of his followers the practice of 
shutting themselves up in the house for the purpose of purifying them¬ 
selves from the lusts of the flesh. Christ likewise taught his followers to 
enter into a closet and shut the door when they prayed. The three great 
teachers have practically the same end in view, though each points out a 
different road to reach it. The general body of men, blinded as a rule by 
the passions and desires of the flesh, can hardly be expected to understand 
the full meaning of truths conveyed to them in a metaphysical form. To 
render such truths digestible, therefore, some method must be devised. If 
by this means any one is led to forsake a single worldly desire, by just so 
much he refrains from violating the laws of nature. One step upward and 
onward paves the way for another step in the same direction. If, by living 
according to the dictates of nature, and by suppressing the desires of flesh 

one arrives at a perfect agreement with nature, and obtains a complete 
mastery over desires, such a one Buddhists call a Buddha, Taoists a genius, 
and Christians a child of God. The Confucian school regards men who 
have attained to such a state of perfection as the embodiment of humanity 
and applies to them the title of sage and man of virtue. The inhabitants of 
the earth all derive their existence and being from nature. All philosophi¬ 
cal systems recognize some ideal state of human perfection, though it is 
known under different names. It seems rather unnecessary for thinkers of 
different schools to attack the opinions of one another, for owing to the 
difference of natural endowments and social surroundings, all men cannot 

possibly arrive at flie same opinion on any subject. 

Granting that there is nothing irrational in regarding the creative 
power of nature as parent and the pure intelligence of men as offspring, 
still we ar^ hardly justified iniosing sight of the relations of sovereign and 
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subject, parent and child, husband and wife, elder and younger brothers, 
and friends, and treating the whole world alike from the fact that all men 
are the offspring of nature. A universal Jove of mankind without distinc¬ 
tion of persons, gives more to him to whom less is due, and less to him to 
whom more is due. 

The life of man is practically limited by nature to a hundred years. 
What is required of him in the various relations he stands in, as sovereign and 
subject, parent and child, husband and wife, elder and younger brother, and 
friend, is so multifarious that a faithful performance of all his duties would 
certainly take more than a hundred years. What practical purpose does it 
serve, then, to engage in senseless discussions respecting the state of man 
previous to his coming into existence, or in foolish conjectures concerning a 
life of happiness or misery that may be in store for him after death, while 
one leaves his duties to society unperformed and allows the flitting years to 
go by without fear or regret, as if the precious time were thrust upon his 
hands against his will ? On the other hand, if one has done those things 
that he should do, his conscience is clear both before men as well as before 
Heaven. Granting that the belief in Heaven and hell and the final judg¬ 
ment of the world is w'ell founded, he who has tasted the pleasures derived 
from the fulfillment of his duties to society, has already ascended into 
Heaven, and he who allows the lust of the flesh to defile his heart and per¬ 
vert the use of his senses has already entered into hell. What need is there 
of troubling the “Great Lord of the Eastern Mountains ” of the Taoists, 
the “Yen Lo” of the Buddhists,and the Christ of the Christians, to judge 
the dead after death and rew’ard every man according to his deserts ? On 
this account for thousands of years the instructors of the people, from the 
Emperor down to the school teacher, have never departed from inculcating 
the principles of social relations. FIveryonc, therefore, as long us he docs 
not attempt to throw the social order into confusion, is free to read even 
heretical books as well as Hie writings of Buddhists and I'aoists, to worship 

such divinities of the heavens and the earth as are recognized by the Gov¬ 
ernment in its ceremonial code, and to pay homage to Buddha and to the 
genii, inasmuch as such acts are not prohibited by law. The reason is that 
the capacity of each individual's intellect is fixed. It is impossible to 
dragoon all to an investigation of the first principles of things with a view 
to determine the grounds upon which the whole system of moral law is 
based. All that is required of every one is to hold fast that which is good, 

and depart from evil. As for other matters, each one can consult his own 

/_ 

pleasure and inclination. There is no prohibition of any kind. 

Toward the close of the Ming Dynasty, Matteo Ricci and other Jesuits 

arrived in China. They applied themselves to the study of the political insti¬ 
tutions and educational methods of the country, and through their scientific 
attainments, especially their thorough knowledge of astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics, soon made their way into the official circles of the Empire. Some 
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of them did not make a business of propagating religious doctrines. One 
filled the post of Superintendent of the Astronomical Bureau with great 
distinction, and finally attained to the high office of Vice-President of the 
Board of Works. Upon his death he received the enviable honor of having 
the posthumous title of the Diligent and Intelligent conferred upon him by 
imperial decree. During his lifetime he lived on intimate terms with such 
distinguished men as Su Kwang Chi, Wang Keng Tang, Shen Yung Chu, 
Li Chi Tsao, Li Tien Ching. Wei Wen Hui, Chang Kai Kwo-sz and Lama 

and Yang Kwang Sien. There are still to be met with accounts of con¬ 
versations and discussions which he had engaged in with those eminent 
statesmen of the Empire on various interesting topics. 

On the other hand, the foreign missionaries that have for the past 
thirty years labored in China have come into contact only with the lowest 

element of Chinese society. Having introduced into the country a strange 
tongue, a strange doctrine, and a strange writing, they make no attempt to 
study the political institutions and educational principles of the Chinese 
people, and aim only to carry out their own notions of what is right. 
Moreover, the diplomatic agents of the foreign powers in China have su])- 
ported the pretensions of the missionaries by arguments which reveal more 
knowledge of the political and social customs of their own country than of 
the customary courtesies of diplomatic intercourse. At first the cultured 
people of China entertained the idea that there should be no great differ¬ 
ence in the end of education as viewed either from the Eastern or the 


Western standpoint, and that the missionaries might not represent the 
sentiments of the people at home. But since a diplomatic officer of high 
rank lent his powerful testimony to the support of the missionary cause, 
every self-respecting man has studiously avoided the sight of missionaries, 
knowing that their chief object is to undermine by their teaching what he 
holds dear. The turbulent element of the population, however, often find it 
to their interest to turn Christian. Fleeing from the pursuit of justice, they 
recognize in every missionary a powerful protector, and in every church a 
rock of refuge. Under such circumstances it is not strange that they should 
become converts and persuade the missionaries to build churches. 
But how impossible it is to make them understand that they ought 
to do good and live virtuous lives. Whenever a disturbance arises, 
in which the turbulent Christian and non-Christian elements of the 


community take part, some njissionary is invariably the victim. The local 
authorities who are charged with the settlement of difficulty, in order to 
placate the injured foreigner, naturally deal out hard measures to the non- 
Christian offenders, who accordingly cherish a hatred not against the 

authorities but against the missionaries. Such hatred only increases in 

/ 

intensity with every subsequent offence and its consequent punishment. 
Missionaries take great pleasure in teaching others in the name of Christ 
that after death they may hope to eo to heaven, but the people of the East 
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have the notion that after death the soul descends into Hades. When I 
was attached to the Board of Punishment as Lang Chung, I often had 
opportunity to examine the papers relating to cases of riot against mission¬ 
aries which had been sent up to the board by the provincial authorities. I 
frequently came across expressions like “I prefer to go to Hades: let him 
go to Heaven,” used by the defendants in their depositions. It is easy to 
infer the intense bitterness of their hatred from this. Those men were 
evidently under the impression that they were writing their hostile feelings 
against Christ, though they knew not who Christ was. Since I entered the 
military service, I have been away from the capital for over ten years and 
have had no occasion to examine into the criminal cases of the provinces. 
Year before last I was somewhat surprised to receive the intelligence that 
disturbances had broken out with renewed violence in various places 

between Christian and non-Christian portions of the people, inasmuch as I 
had for some time been cherishing the belief that Christian converts and 
the people had long lived together at peace. The cause of all the period¬ 
ical outbreaks on the part of the Chinese people against the missionaries 
may be traced to the haste on the part of the missionaries themselves in 
securing proselytes without instituting a searching inquiry into their moral 
character first. This year a few score are gathered into the fold : next 
year this number increases to hundreds, and the year after to thousands. 
Such an increase in the number of converts is considered as a measure of 
the success of missionary labors, and may be made a subject of boast on the 
part of the missionary concerned in his reports to those that sent him. 
Even if there are law abiding individuals among the converts, it may be 
asserted with confidence that there are no intelligent and educated persons 
among them, forthe rea.son that jio intelligent and educated person will 
embrace the religion of another people. Still such intelligent and educated 
persons will not attack the religious teachings of Christ. All they attempt 
to do is to guard the young generation under their care against the 
influence of such teachings by pointing out the errors. 

Christian missionaries in China can do neither good nor harm to the 
power of Confucianism by spreading the doctrines they espouse because they 
associate only with the dregs of the people or educated men of loose morals. 
Still I cannot but pity them for they do not themselves come from the lowest 
stratum of society. I know that they will quote Christ’s words, “ I come 
not to save the righteous but sinners,” to refute me. This idea, to be sure, 
is excellent but can hardly be made applicable, it seems to me, to the 
present .state of things. 

Suppose that in this wide world without regard to nationality, there are 
two intrinsically bad men in every hundred, it cannot be said that this num¬ 
ber is too high. The population of China must at this rate have thousands 
and tens of thousands of men who are intrinsically wicked. Even Yao and 

Shun felt themselves unequal to the task of effecting a complete regenera- 
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tion'of mankind, not to say the missionaries. In the deep recesses of moun¬ 
tains it is impossible that within the space of a square lie only such noble 

trees as the fir and the oak and that such fragrant plants as the sesamum and 
the epidendrum can find lodgment in the soil, to the entire exclusion of use¬ 
less trees and noxious weeds. Such seems to be the working of nature’s 
laws. How can man prevail against it? What wise rulers can do with 
men is only to lead them into the paths of virtue and propriety and at the 
same time deter them from wrong-doing by laws and punishments in order 
to secure to each individual as free an enjoyment of life as can be permitted 
without encroaching upon the rights of others. If all the useless trees 
could by any natural process be turned into firs and oaks, and all noxious 
weeds into sesamums and epidendrums, Christ would not have said that the 
sun rises on the evil and the good and the rain falls on the just and on the 

unjust. There is nothing new and strange in these ideas as they have been 
known to all nations from time immemorial. 

Since I entered the diplomatic service, 1 have learned with a sense of 
thankfulness that the selection of men for missionary labors in China is care¬ 
fully made with a view to obtain the best men possible. As far as the rules 
and regulations framed by missionaries in China for the government of their 
respective churches are concerned, they are clear and strict, and in some 
respects better than those in force in their own country, and in no respect 
worse. This clearly shows that the intentions of the missionaries are good 
and their purpose is sincere. The chief reason why the Chinese people as a 
whole look upon Christian converts in their midst as an element less desira¬ 
ble than Buddhists, Taoists and Mohammedans, is because Buddhists, Tao- 
ists and Mohammedans make no scruple of paying due homage to their 
parents and of offering sacrifices to their ancestors, and Mohammedans still 
have so much respect for public opinion as to enforce the separation of the 
sexes wherever they go. In regard to the character of the foreign mission¬ 
aries in China, Americans are on the whole more desirable than Englishmen, 
and Englishmen are more desirable than Frenchmen. Su»h is the general 
opinion in China. I am not influenced in any way by my residence in this 
country in making this statement. 

At the present time there is a tendency on the part of the nations of 

the earth to draw closer to each other in peace and amity. If the Pope and 
the Propaganda, on the one hand, and the Protestant Missionary Societies 
on the other, really desire to confer some lasting benefits upon the people 
of China, as well as to show the love they bear to Christ, I beg to suggest 
that such men be selected for missionary work in China as shall combine 
with their religious qualifications a proficiency in other branches of human 
knowledge, such as sociology, philosophy, political economy, natural science, 
chemistry, international law, astronomy, geology, mathematics and the like. 
International law is a study which Chinese scholars and officials have a 

special liking for because the principles upon which the science is based 
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bear a striking resemblance to the principles governiifg the interchange, 
transformation and invariability of forces as discussed in the Book of 
Changes, and also to the pnnciples^of holding the strong in check, and 
discountenancing usurpations as inculcated in the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. Other branches of study of course all have their peculiar advan¬ 
tages and may be made to supplement each other. If missionaries in 
China, therefore set a higher value upon scientific knowledge, be less zeal¬ 
ous in religious matters, seek the society of respectable persons and turn 
away from the low and vulgar, the wicked will disappear without any 
attempt to hunt them down and those that had in former times avoided the 
sight of a missionary and had resisted his efforts to the utmost will turn 
around and vie with one another .in inviting him to teach them. The result 
from such a change in missionary methods will doubtless be immediate and 
satisfactory. Moreover, Chinese converts to Christianity will be permitted 
to live in peace and in the enjoyment of the fruits of their labors and not 
stand so low in the opinion of their fellow men. Missionaries as a class 
will doubtless be held in higher esteem than the Buddhist and Taoist 

priests in course of time. 

Dr. William A. P. Martin is the only mi'^sionary living that is accus¬ 
tomed to interchange visits with dukes, marquises and eminent statesmen 
and to mingle with scholars and officials on terms of perfect equality. 
Since Schaal’s time he is the only missionary that has enjoyed this unique 
distinction. On this account all Confucianists hold him in great respect. 
The best thing missionaries can do is to follow such a worthy example. 
The next best thing they can do is to impress upon the male portion ol 
their converts the importance of teaching the female portion at home ir 
order not to have women and girls frequent churches. The only God is 
omnipresent according to the teaching of Christianity. Christ himseli 
prayed only for others in public worship while he taught his disciples tc 
pray in secret and never recommended that men and women should go tc 
the house of worship together. There is no objection, however, to men 
teaching men and women teaching women in separate houses of worship 
In the next place, Christian converts in China should be made to under 
stand that they should look after and support their aged and infirm parents 
and should be permitted neither to live apart from their parents' nor tc 
destroy the halls for the worship of their ancestors. Perhaps the customs o 
the Chinese people are different from the customs of the Western nations 
in this respect, but there is nothing in this practice that seems to run coun 
ter to the commandment given by Moses and Christ, “ Thou shall honor th] 
father and thy mother.” These two things are the most important for mis 

sionaries to bear in mind if they have the welfare of the missionary cause ii 

China at heart and desire to secure to themselves the enjoyment of peaci 
and freedom from molestation. 

As for the images of celestial and terrestial deities, Buddhas and geni 
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and the like, the ceremonial code of the Efnpire does not recognize them as 
proper objects of worship by the people. The followers of Confucius 
would hardly know the difference if in the places of those images Christian 
converts should put images of God, Virgin Mary and Christ. 

In case any dispute should arise between a Chinese and a foreigner, 
missionaries would without doubt be justified in seeing that justice should 
be done to the foreigner, but in case any disturbance should arise between 
parties that are both Chinese, a decision should be rendered only on the 

merits of the matter in controversy without reference to the parties being 
converts or noi:\-converts, and no interference of any kind should be 
tolerated. 

On occasions of local festivity, which generally takes the form of 
theatrical amusements and ceremonial processions, every member of the 
community has to bear his share of the expenses. Occasions of this char¬ 
acter which have for their object the promotion of good feeling and fellow¬ 
ship among the individual members, are not confined to any one country or 
to any one people. Chinese visiting other countries and foreigners visiting 
China often meet with such local festivities and voluntarily and gladly lend 
their assistance in every way to make such occasions thoroughly enjoyable 
without ever troubling themselves about the religious character of those 
festivities. Chinese converts are still Chinese subjects. The sooner they 
are made to give up the notion that by turning Christians they can claim 
exemptions from burdens which the rest of the community have to bear, the 
better it is for their good. Missionaries ought to be able to find some solu¬ 
tion for just such difficulties. The sums assessed in general contributions of 
this character are small in comparison with the amount of good they do. 

The propagation of religious doctrines, as a rule, meets with fewer 
obstacles in a country that has no civilization. A people that is without 
knowledge and without experience can readily accept every word without 
questioning. A people that is already grown up in knowledge and in 
experience can only, with difficulty, be shaken in its deep-rooted belief. 
Even Lao-tz, in his own days, complained of the difficulty of governing the 
people because they knew too much. Confucius attempted to benefit the 

people only in the direction in which they desired to be benefited. For 

this reason I beg to commend to the careful consideration of missionaries to 
China two important points. The first is, that they should study the political 
institutions and social customs of the Empire. The second is, that they 
should inquire carefully into the moral character of their converts. If a 
rule be established by every church to the effect that any member who breeds 
mischief, or practices deceptions, shall be excommunicated, it will have the 

effect of raising the dignity of religion itself; then, in the course of years, 
perhaps, the people and the Christian converts may be able to live together 
peaceably. The missionaries at the same time will win the respect and 

confidence of the people and of the gentry. When the people and the 
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gentry are won over, they cannot .but be sought after by scholars and 
officials. When they are sought after by scholars and officials, they will 
then have far more effective protection than treaty provisions can secure to 
them. This being the case, if difficulties should at any time arise between 
China and any foreign power; the missionaries would have nothing to fear. 
There have been Buddhists and Mohammedans in China for the last two 

thousand years. They have not relied for protection upon treaty provisions 

or upon their co-religionists elsewhere, yet they have been able to flourish 
and multiply. It is worth while, therefore, to give this matter a little 
thought. 

I am not, perhaps, the proper person to discuss religious matters. As I 
have said before, the progress of Christianity does not concern Confucianists 
in the least. But as I look over the program of subjects proposed for 
discussion, I find among them one which reads “ Duties of European and 
American Nations to China.” Inasmuch as this will be a subject of discus¬ 
sion in the Parliament, I feel that I cannot pass it over without notice. In 

regard to the proper treatment which should be accorded by American and 

European nations to Chinese subjects resident in American and European 
countries, I am not in a position to express an opinion, but I hope that 
European and American nations will direct the attention of the missionaries 

they send out to what I have said respecting the proper treatment that should 
be accorded by European and American nations to Chinese subjects in 
China, so that they may be able to get a few ideas as to the proper measures 
to be adopted for securing to them.selves the uninterrupted prosecution of 
their work, and to their converts the peaceful enjoyment of their lives and 
property. If one less missionary be sent to heaven, a less number of rioters 
will be sent to hades. Confucianists and Christians alike believe that it 
pleases heaven to save life. I have thus taken the liberty to discuss this 
subject by following the lead of so many distinguished Christian represen¬ 
tatives. 


“I have anxiously waited for the publication of the completed plan 
of the World’s First Parliament of Religions, and when it came I could not 
help thinking of the conversation given by Wicland between Jesus and the 
Olympian gods. After Jesus had departed one of the gods asked Jupiter 
what he thought of this new candidate. Jove replied: ‘Come to me in 
1500 years and I will answer you.’ 

We are about to have the anower. We have heard from pulpit and 

platform what Christians are expected to think of heathenism, so-called; 

now let us hear what an enlightened heathenism thinks of Christianity, and 

at the same time have the light turned on so that the real good in these 
stranger faiths may be discerned and utilized.”— Rev» /. H, Willey^ Uni¬ 
versity Choircht Syracusei N. K 



THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. 

By Z. Noguchi. 

I take much pleasure in addressing you, my brothers, on the occasion 
of the First World’s Religious Congress, by your kind indulgence, what has 

come into my mind to-day, without any preparation, which 1 have been 
unable to give, as I was too busy in interpreting for the four Ilijiris who 
came with me to attend the Religious Congress. 

, As you remembered Columbus for his discovery, and as you brought to 

completion the wonderful enterprise of the World’s Fair, I also have one to 
remember whose knocks at the long-closed door of my country awakened 
us from our long undisturbed slumber and led us to open our eyes to the 
condition of other civilized countries, including that in which I now am, 
wondering at its greatness and beauty especially as it is epitomized in the 
World’s Fair. 

I refer to the famous Commodore Perry. I must 'do for him what 
Americans have done and do for Columbus. With him I have one, too, 
to remember, whose statue you have doubtless seen at the World’s Fair. 
His name was Naosuke Ji, the Lord of Hikone and the great Chancellor'of 
Bakufu. I fe was unfortunately assassinated by the hands of the conserv- 

V % 

ative party, which proclaimed him a traitiir, because he opened the door to 
the stranger without waiting for the permission of his master the Emperor. 

Since we opened the door about thirty-six years have passed, during 
which time wonderful changes and progress have taken place in my 
country, so that now, in the midst of the White City and the World’s Fair, 
I do not find myself wondering so much as a barbarian would do. Who 
made my country so civilized ? lie was the Knocker, as I called him, 
Commodore Perry. So my people owe a great deal to him and to the 
America that gave him to us. 

I must, therefore, make some return to him for his kindness, as you are 
doing in the World’s Fair to Columbus for his discovery. Shall I offer you 
who represent him Japanese teapots and teacups ? No. Silk fabrics ? No. 
Pictures and fans ? No, no, no ; a thousand times no. Shall I then open a 
World’s Fair in my country in honor to his memory ? No-. Then what is 
to be done ? Those things that we have just laid aside as inadequate are 
only materials which fire and water can destroy. In their stead I bring 
something which the elements cannot destroy, and it is the best of all my 
possessions. What is that ? Buddhism ! As you see, I am simply a lay¬ 
man, and do not belong to any sect of Buddhism at all. So I present to you 

four Buddhist Sorios, who will give their addresses before you and place 
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m your hands many thousand copies of English translations of Buddhist 
works, such as “Outlines of the Mahayana, as Taught by Buddha,” “A Brief 
Account of Shin-shu,” “A Shin-shu Catechism,” and “The Sutra of Forty- 
two Sections and Two Other Short Sutras,” etc. Besides these, four hundred 
volumes of the complete Buddha Shaka’s Sutra are imported for the first time 
to this country, as a present to the Chairman of this Congress, by the four 
Buddhist Sorios. These are Chinese translations, which, of course, Japanese 
can read, made from the original Sanscrit by many Chinese Sorios in ancient 
times. I hope they will be translated into English, which can be understood 
by almost all the people of the world. I regret to say that there is probably 
no Mahayana doctrine, which is the highest order of Buddhist teaching, trans¬ 
lated into English. If you wish to know what Mahayana doctrine is, you 
must learn how to read Chinese or Japanese, as you are doing in the Chautau¬ 
qua system of education, otherwise Chinese or Japanese must learn English 
enough to translate them for English-reading people. Whichever way it be, 
we religionists must do this for the sake of the world. I have devoted some 

years and am now devoting more years to learning English, for the purpose 

of doing this in my private capacity. But the work is too hard for me. For 
example, I have translated Rev. Prof. Tokunaga’s work without any help 
from foreigners, on account of the want of time. I am very sorry that I have 
not enough copies of that book to distribute them to you all, fori almost used 
them up in presents on my way to this city. Permit me to distribute the ten 
last copies that still remained in my trunk to those who happened to take 
seats nearest me. 


I have spent too much time in introductory remarks, so I will speak 
about my subject very brie^. Well, then, my subject is “ I'lie Religion of 
the World.” How many religions and their sects are there in the world? 

Thousands. I.s it to be hoped that the number of religions in the world 

thousands more? No. Why? If such were our 
hope we ought to finally bring the number of religions to as great a 
figure as that of the population of the world, and the priests of the 
various religions should not be allowed to preach for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing the people into their respective sects. In that case they should rather 
say, “Don’t believe whatever we preach; get away from the church,'and 


will be increased by 


make your own sect as we do.” Is it right for the priest to say so ? No. 

'I'hen is there a hope of decreasing the number of religions ? Yes. 
How far ? To one. Why ? Because the truth is only one. P’ach sect or 
religion, as its ultimate object, aims to attain truth. Geometry, teaches us 
that the shortest line l)etween two points is limited to only one; so we 
must find out that one way of attaining the truth among the thousands of 
ways to which the rival religions point us, and if we cannot find that one 


way among the already established religions, we must seek it in a new one. 


So long as we have thousands of religions, the religion of the world has not 
yet attained its full development in all respects. If thousands of religions 
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do continue to develop and reach the state of full development there will be 
no more any distinction between them, or any difference between faith and 
reason, religion and science. That is the end at which we aim, and .to 
which we believe that we know the shortest way. I greet you, ladies and 
gentlemen of the World’s Parliament of Religions, the gathering together 
of which is an important step in that direction. 


“The great historic religions of the world are not so many stranded 
hulks left to perish. The most conspicuous among them are yet full of life 
and activity. All over the world the divine influence moves men. There is 
a sympathy in religions, and the sympathy is shown alike in their origin, 
their records, and their career. I have worshiped in an evangelical church 
when thousands rose to their feet at the motion of one hand. I have 
worshiped in a Roman Catholic church when the lifting of one finger broke 
the motionless multitude into twinkling motion, till the magic sign was 
made, and all was still. But I never for an instant have supposed that this 
concentrated moment of devotion was more holy or more beautiful than 
when one cry from a minaret hushes a Mohammedan city to prayer; or 
when, at sunset, the low invocation,‘Oh! the gem in the lotus —oh! the gem 
in the lotus,’ goes murmuring, like the cooing of many doves, across the 
vast surface of Thibet. True, ‘the gem in the lotus’ means nothing to us, 
but it has/or those who use it a meaning as signiflcant as‘the Lamb of 
God,’ for it is a .symbol of asjiiration. 

“ Every year brings new knowledge of the religions of the world, and 
every step in knowledge brings out the sympathy between them. They all 
show similar aims, symbols, forms, weaknesses, and aspirations. Looking at 
lhe.se points of unity, we might .say that under many forms there is but one 
religion, whose essential creed is the fatherhood of God, and the brother¬ 
hood of man,- disguised by corruptions, symbolized by mythologies, 
ennobled by virtues, degraded by vices, but still the same. Or if, passing to 
a clo.ser analysis, we dwell rather on the shades of difference, we shall find 
in these varying faiths the several instruments which perform what Cudworth 
calls the Symphony of Religions .”—Thomas Wentivorth Hig^ginson. 


THE REAL POSITION OF JAPAN TOWARD 

CHRISTIANITY. 

By Kinza Riuge M. Hirai. 

This Parliament of Religions is the. realization of a long cherished 
dream, and its aim is to finally establish religious affinity all over the world. 

As I believe it my duty to try to remove any obstacle that might prevent the 
completion of this ultimate purpose, and to caution against an impediment 
toward the fulfillment of this grand desire, I wish to show to this assembly a 
vigorous obstacle which is ignored generally, but which really is in the way 
and prevents our progress towards this destiny, or at least offers a great hind¬ 
rance to the promulgation of Christianity. I may perhaps find similar cases 
everywhere; but partly because the space of this paper does not allow a long 
dissertation, and partly because I belong to the nationality of Japan, this 
presentation of my observations refers only to my country. 

There are very few countries in the world so misunderstood as Japan. 
Among innumerable unfair judgments, the religious thought of our country¬ 
men is especially misrepresented, and the whole nation is condemned as 
heathen. Be they heathen, pagan or something else, it is a fact that from 
the beginning of our history, Japan has received all teachings with open 
mmd; and also that the instructions which came from outside have com¬ 
mingled with the native religion with entire harmony, as is seen by so many 
temples built in the name of truth with a mixed appellation of Buddhism and 

Shintoism; as is .seen by the affinity among the teachers of Confucianism 
and Taoism or other isms and the Buddhist and Shinto priests ; as is seen 
by an individual Japanese who pays his or her respects to all teachings 
mentioned above; as is seen by the peculiar construction of the Japanese 
houses, which have generally two rooms, one for a miniature Buddhist tem¬ 
ple and the other for a small Shinto shrine, before which the family study 
the respective scriptures ; as is seen by the popular ode : 

“ Wake noboru 
Fumoto no raichi wa 
Ooke redo, 

Onaji takane no 
Tsuki wo mini Kana,” 

which translated means, “ Though there are many roads at the foot of the 

mountain, yet, if the top is reached, the same moon is seen,” and other sim¬ 
ilar ones and mottoes, which will be cited from the mou^ of an ignorant 
country old woman, when she decides the case of bigoted religious conten- 
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lion among young girls. In reality Synthetic religion, or Entitism, is the 
Japanese specialty, and I will not hesitate to call it Japanism. 

But you will protest and say, why then is Christianity not so warmly 
accepted by your nation as other religions ? This is the point which I wish 

especially to present before you. 

There are two causes why Christianity is not so cordially received. 
This great religion was widely spread in my country, but in 1637 the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries combined with the converts, caused a tragic and bloody 
rebellion against the country, and it is understood that those missionaries 
intended to subjugate Japan to their own mother country. This shocked ali 
Japan, and the government of the Shogun took a year to suppress this terrible 
and intrusive commotion. To those who accuse us that our country prohib¬ 
ited Christianity, not now, but in an historical age, I will reply that it was not 
from religious or racial antipathy, but to prevent another such insur¬ 
rection, and to protect our independence that we were obliged to prohibit 
the promulgation of the gospels. 

If our history had had no such record of foreign devastation under the 

disguise of religion, and if our people had had no hereditary horror and 
prejudice against the name of Christianity, it might have been eagerly 
embraced by the whole nation. But this incident has passed, and we may 
forget it. Yet it is not entirely unreasonable, that the terrified suspicion, or 
you may say superstition, that Christianity is the instrument of depredation, 
is avowedly or unavowedly aroused in the Oriental mind, when it is an 
admitted fact that some of the powerful nations of Christendom are gradu¬ 
ally encroaching upon the Orient, and when the following circumstance is 
daily impressed upon our minds, reviving a vivid memory of the past histori¬ 
cal occurrence. 

The circumstance of which I am about to speak is the present experi¬ 
ence of ourselves, to which I especially call the attention of this Parliament; 
not only this Parliament, but also the whole of Christendom. 

Since 1853, when Commodore Perry came to Japan as the Embassador 
of the President of the United States of America, our country began to be 
better known by all western nations, and the new ports were widely opened 
and the prohibition of the gospel was abolished, as it was before the Chris¬ 
tian rebellion. By the convention at Yedo, present Tokyo, in 1858, the 
treaty was stipulated between America and Japan, and also with the 
European powers. It was the time when our country was yet under the 
feudal government; and on account of our having had but little intercourse 
with other nations for over two centuries since the Christian rebellion of 
1637, diplomacy was quite a new experience to the feudal officers, who put 
their full confidence upon western nations, and without any alteration 

accepted every article of the treaty presented from the foreign governments. 
According to this treaty we are in a very disadvantageous situation; and 
amongst the others there are two prominent articles, which deprive us of pur 
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rights and advantages. One is the ex-territoriality of western nations in 
Japan, by which all cases in regard to right, whether of property or person, 
arising between the subjects of the western nations, in my country, as well 
as between them and the Japanese, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
authorities of the western nations. Another regards the tariff, which, with 
the exception of five per cent, ad valorem^ we have no right to impose where 
it might properly be done. 

It is also stipulated that either of the contracting parties to this treaty, 
on giving one year’s previous notice to the other, may demand a revision 
thereof, on or after the ist of July, 1872. Therefore in 1871 our Govern¬ 
ment demanded a revision ; and since th^m we have been constantly request¬ 
ing it, but foreign Governments have simply ignored, making many excuses. 
One part of the treaty between the United States of America and Japan 
concerning the tariff was annulled, for which we thank, with sincere grati¬ 
tude, the kind-hearted American nation ; but 1 am sorry to say that as no 
European power has followed in the wake of America in this respect^ our 

tariff right remains in the same condition as it was before. 

We have no judicial power over foreigners in Japan, and as the nat¬ 
ural consequence we are receiving injuries, legal and moral, the accounts of 
which are seen constantly in our native newspapers. As the western people 
live far from us, they do no^know the exact circumstances. Probably they 
will hear now and then the reports from the missionaries and friends in 
Japan. I do not deny their reports being true ; but if a person wants to 
obtain any unmistakable information in regard to his friend, he ought to 
hear the opinions about him from many sides. If you closely examine with 
your unbiassed mind what injuries we receive you will be astonished. 
Among many kinds of wrongs, there are some which were utterly unknown 

before and entirely new to us heathen, none of whom will dare to speak of 

them even in private conversation. 

It is perfectly right and just that we reject this whole treaty, because its 

term has already passed, and because it is the treaty negotiated and signed 
by the feudal Shogun and his officers without the ratification of the Emperor; 
but it is not desirable to injure the feeling of good friendship which now 
exists between Japan and the West. Would not the people of America and 
Europe think that they were trampled upon and their rights ignored, if they 
were denied the application of their judicial power over those cases which 
occur at home ? Would not the western nations be indignant and consider 

that they were deprived of independence, if they were compelled to renounce 
their rightful custom duty ? I read in the western books and papers all 
sorts of treatises regarding human rights and the rights of state, and also I 

see innumerable works in which profound ethical reason based on the altru¬ 
istic sentiment is earnestly argued to promote human happiness. Again, I 
observe numerous churches of Christianity and their members, together with 
the rest of the nation, who are sincerely looking toward the advancement of 
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human good. While I admire this placing of so much importance on these 
topics, I Qo not understand why the Christian lands have ignored the rights 
and advantages of forty million^souls of Tapan for forty years since the stip¬ 
ulation of the treaty. 

One of the excuses offered by foreign nations is that our country is not 
yet civilized. Is it the principle of civilized law that the rights and profits 
of the so-called uncivilized, or the weaker, should be sacrificed ? As 1 
understand it, the spirit and the necessity of law is to protect the rights and 
profits of the weaker against the aggression of the stronger; but I have 
never learned in my shallow study of law that the weaker should be sacri¬ 
ficed for the stronger. 

Another kind of apology comes from the religious source, and the claim 
is made that the Japanese are idolater’s and heathen. Whether,our people 
are idolaters or not you will know at once if you investigate our religious 
view without prejudice from the authentic Japanese source. But admitting 
for the sake of argument that we are idolaters and heathen, is it Christian 

morality to trample upon the rights and advantages of a non-Christian nation, 
coloring all their natural happiness with the dark stain of injustice ? I read 
in the Bible, “ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also but I cannot discover there any passage which says : “ Who¬ 
soever shall demand justice of thee smite his right cheek, and when he turns 
smite the other also.” Again, I read in the Bible : “ If any man will sue 

thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also but 

I cannot discover there any passage which says; ‘‘If thou shall sue any 
man at the law, and take away his coat, let him give thee his cloak also ” 
You send your missionaries to Japan and they advise us to be moral and 
believe Christianity. We like to be moral, we know that Christianity is 
good; and w'e are very thankful for this kindness. But at the same time our 
people are rather perplexed and very much in doubt about their advice. For 
when we think that the treaty stipulated in the time of feudalism, when we 

were yet in our youth, is still clung to by the powerful nations of Christen¬ 
dom ; when we find that every year a good many western vessels of seal 
fishery are smuggled into our seas ; when legal cases are always decided by 
the foreign authorities in Japan unfavorably to us; when some years ago a 
Japanese was not allowed to enter a university on the Pacific coast of 
America because of his being of a different race *, when a few months ago 
the school board in San Francisco enacted a regulation that no Japanese 
should be allowed to enter the public school there ; when last year the Japa¬ 
nese were driven out in wholesale from one of the territories of the United 
States; when our busine.ss men in San Francisco were compelled by some 
union not to employ the Japanese assistants or laborers, but the Americans ; 
when there are sr>me in the same city who speak on the platform against 
those of us who are already here; when there are many men who go in pro¬ 
cession hoisting lanterns marked “Japs must gowhen the Japanese in the 
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Hawaiian Islands were deprived of their suffrage; when we see some west- 
ern people in Japan who erect before the entrance of their houses a special 
post upon which is the notice, “ No Japanese is allowed to enter here”— 

just like a board upon which is written, “ No dogs allowedwhen we are 
in such a situation, notwithstanding the kindness of the western nations 
from one point of view, who send their missionaries to us, that we unintel¬ 
ligent heathens are embarrassed and hesitate to swallow the sweet and warm 
liquid of the heaven of Christianity, will not be unreasonable. If such be 
the Christian ethics—well, we are perfectly satisfied to be heathen. If any 
person should claim that there are many people in Japan who speak and 
write against Christianity, I am not a hypocrite, and I will frankly state that 
I was the first in my country who ever publicly attacked Christianity ; no, 
not real Christianity, but false Christianity—the wrongs done toward us by 

the people of Christendom. If any reprove the Japanese because they have 
had strong anti-Christian societies, I will honestly declare that I was the 
first in Japan who ever organized a society against Christianity—no, not 
against real Christianity, but to protect ourselves from false Christianity and 
the injustice which we received from the people of Christendom. Do not 
think that I took such a stand on account of my being a Buddhist, for this 
was my position many years before I entered the Buddhist Temple. But at 
the same time I will proudly state that if any one discussed the affinity of 
all religions before the public under the title of Synthetic Religion, it was 
I. I say this to you because I do not wish to be understood as a bigoted 

Buddhist sectarian. Really there is no sectarian in my country. Our people 
well know what abstract truth is in Christianity, and we, or at least I, do not 
care about the names if I speak from the point of teaching. Whether Bud¬ 
dhism is called Christianity or Christianity is named Buddhism, whether we 
are called Confucianists or Shintoists, we are not particular; but we are 
very particular about the truth taught and its consistent application. 
Whether Christ saves us or drives us into hell, or whether Gautama Buddha 
was a real person or there was never such a man, is not a matter of consid¬ 
eration to us ; but the consistency of doctrine and conduct is the point on 
which we put the greatest importance. Therefore, unless the inconsistency 

which we observe is removed, and especially the unjust treaty by which we 
are curtailed is revised upon an equitable basis, our people will never cast 
away their prejudice about Christianity in spite of the eloquent orator who 

i 

speaks its truth from the pulpit. We are very often called barbarians, and 
I have heard and read that the Japanese are stubborn and cannot understand 
the truth of the Bible. I will admit that this is true in some sense, for 

though they admire the eloquence of the orator and wonder at his courage, 
though they approve his logical argument, yet they are very stubborn, and 
will not join Christianity as long as they think that it is western morality to 
preach one thing and practice another. 

But I know this is not the morality of the civilized West, and I have 
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the firm belief in the highest humanity and noblest generosity ojE the Occi¬ 
dental nations toward us. Especially as to the American nation, I know 
their sympathy and integrity. I know their sympathy by their emancipation 
of the colored people from slavery. I know their integrity by the patriotic 
spirit which established the independence of the United States of America. 
And I feel sure that the circumstances which made the American people 
declare independence are in some sense comparable to the present state of 
my country. I cannot restrain my thrilling emotion and sympathetic tears 
whenever I read in the Declaration of Independence the passages: “We 
hold these truths to be self'Cvident, that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of gov¬ 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, layingits foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such forms, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and. happiness. Prudence, ind^^d, 
will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes, and accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 

mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, 
when along train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 

object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 

these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government.” 

You, citizens of this glorious free United States, who, when the right 
time came, struck for “ Liberty or Deathyou, who waded through blood 
that you might fasten to the mast your banner of the stripes and stars upon 
the land and sea; you, who enjoy the fruition of liberty through your 
struggle for it; you, I say, may understand somewhat our position, and as 

you asked for justice from your mother country, we, too, ask justice from 
these foreign powers. 

If any religion urges the injustice of humanity, I will oppose it, as 1 
ever have opposed it, with my blood and soul, I will be the bitterest dis¬ 
senter from Christianity or I will be the warmest admirer of its gospels. To 
the promoters of this Parliament and the ladies and gentlemen of the world 
who are assembled here, I pronounce that your aim is the realization of the 

religious union not nominally, but practically. We, the forty million souls 
of Japan, standing firmly and persistently upon the basis of international 
justice, await still further manifestations as to the morality of Christianity. 



SHINTOISM. 

By the Rt. Rev. Reuchi Shibata. 

I feel very happy to be able to attend this Congress of Religions as a 
member of the Advisory Council, and to hear the high reasonings and pro¬ 
found opinions of the gentlemen who come from various countries of the 
world. As for me it will be my proper task to explain the character of 
Shintoism, especially of my Zhikko sect. 

The word Shinto, or Kami-no-michi, comes from the two words “Shin” 
or “ Kami,” each of which means Deity, and “ to ” or “ michi ”—(way), 
and designates the way transmitted to us from our Divine Ancestors, and in 
which every Japanese is bound to walk. Haying its foundation in our old 
history, conforming to our geographical positions and the disposition of our 
people, this way, as old as Japan itself, came down to us with its original 
form, and will last forever, inseparable from the eternal Imperial House and 
the Japanese nationality. 

According to our ancient Scriptures there were a generation of Kami, 
or Deities, in the beginning, who created the heavens and the earth, together 
with all things, including human beings, and became the ancestors of the 
Japanese. 

Of these Deities, Izanagi-no-Kami and Izanami-no-Kami, the one a 
male and the other a female Deity, descending from Heaven “ made and 
consolidated ” the land. They begot numerous Deities, among whom was 
Amaterasu-ohomi-kami, a female Deity (“ Heaven-shining-Great-August,”) 
and ruled the “ Plain of High Heaven.” Having handed the three Divine 
treasures of Yasakami-no-magatama (gem), Yata-no-kagami (mirror) and 
Kusahagi-no-tsurugi (sword) to her divine grandson, Ninigi-no-mikoto, the 
august Deity sent him down to the land of Japan with these words of bene¬ 
diction : “ The ever-fruitful land with its reed-covered plains and its lux¬ 

uriant rice fields (Japan) is the land which our posterity shall govern. Oui 
line shall flourish forever with the heavens and the earth;” and ordered the 
Deities Amero-koyane-no-mikoto, Ameno-futotama-no-mikoto and others 

to attend him. Thus originates the inseparable relation between the ever- 
unbroken line of Imperial blood, the ever loyal subjects, and the fruitful 
land of Japan. 

Jimmu-tenno, the grandson of Ninigi-no-Mikoto, Was the first of the 
human Emperors. Haviiig brought the whole land under one rule, he per- 
formed great services to the Divine Ancestors, cherished his subjects, and 
thus discharged his great filial duty, as did all the Emperors after him. So 
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also all the subjects were deep in their respect and adoration toward the 
Divine Ancestors and the Emperors, their descendants. Though, in the 
course of time, various doctrines and creeds were introduced in the country, 
Confucianism in the reign of the fifteenth Emperor Ojin, Buddhism in the 
reign of the twenty-ninth Emperor Kimmei, and Christianity in modern 
times, the Emperor and the subjects never neglected the great duty of 
Shinto. The present forms of ceremony are come down to us from time 
immemorial in our history. Of the three Divine Treasures transmitted from 
the Divine Ancestors, the Divine Gem is still held sacred in the Imperial 
Palace, the Divine Mirror in the Great Temple of Is^, and the Divine 

Sword in the Temple of Atsuta in the province of Owari. To this day, his 

Majesty the P^mperor performs, himself, the ceremony of worship to the 
Divine Ancestors; and all the subjects perform the same to the Deities of 
Temples which are called, according to the local extent of the festivity, the 
national, the provincial, the local and the birth-place Temple. When the 
festival day of Temples, especially of the birth-place, etc., comes, all people 
who, living in the place, are considered specially protected by the Deity of 
the Temple, have a holiday and unite in performing the ancient ritual of 
worship and praying for the perpetuity of the Imperial line, and for profound 
peace over the land and families. The Deities dedicated to the Temple are 
Divine Imperial Ancestors, illustrious loyalists, benefactors to the place, etc. 
Indeed the Shinto is a beautiful Cullus peculiar to our native land and is 
considered the foundation of the perpetuity of the Imperial House, the loy¬ 
alty of the subjects, and the stability of the Japanese State. 

Thus far I have given a short description of Shinto which is the way 
in which every Japanese, no matter to What creed—even Buddhism, Chris¬ 
tianity, etc.—he belongs, must walk. Let me next explain briefly the nature 

and origin of a religious form of Shinto, /. e., of the Zhikko sect whose tenets 
I profess to believe. 

The Zhikko (practical) sect, as the name indicates, does not so much lay 
stress upon mere show and speculation as upon the realization of the teach¬ 
ings. Its doctrines are plain and simple, and teach man to do man’s proper 
work. Being a new sect, it is free from the old dogmas and prejudices, and 

is regarded as a reformed sect. The scriptures on which the principle teach¬ 
ings of the sect are founded are P"orukoto-bumi, Yamato-bumi and many 
others. They teach us that, before heavens and earth came into existence, 
there was one absolute Deity called Ame-no-minakanushi-no-kami. He has 
great virtue, and power to create, to reign over all things; he included 
everything within himself, and he will last forever without end. In the 
beginning the One Deity, self-originated, took the embodiments of two 

Deities, one with the male nature, and the other female. The male Deity is 
called Takami-musubi-no-kami, and the female Kami-musubi-no-kami. 
These two Deities are nothing but forms of the one substance, and unite 

again in the Absolute Deity. These three are called the “ Three Deities oi 
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Creation.” They caused a generation of Deities lo appear, who in their turn 
gave birth to the islands of the Japanese Archipelago, the sui^ and moon, the 
mountains and streams, the Divine Ancestors, etc., etc. So their virtue and 
power are esteemed wondrous and bountiful. 

According to the teachings of our sect we ought to reverence the famous 
mountain Fuji, assuming it to be the sacred abode of the divine Lord, and 

as the brain of the whole globe. And, as every child of the Heavenly Deity 
came into the world with a soul separated from the one original soul of 
Deity, he ought to be just as the Deity ordered (in sacred Japanese “kanna- 
gara” ) and make Fuji the example and emblem of his thought and action. 
For instance, he must be plain and simple as the form of the mountain, 
make his body and mind pure as the serenity of the same, etc. We should 
respect the present world with all its practical works, more than the future 
world; pray for the long life of the Emperor and the peace of the country, 
and, by leading a life of temperance and diligence, cooperating with one 
another in doing public good, we should be responsible for the blessings of 
the country. 

The founder of this sect is Ilasegawa Kakugyo, who was born in 
Nagasaki, of the Hizen province, in 1541. About this time the whole 
empire was greatly disturbed by a long series of atrocious civil strifes, 
accompanied by famine and pestilence; and the people were deeply 
alarmed at frightful changes due to physical phenomena. In the eighteenth 
year of his age, Ilasegawa, full of grief at the gloomy state of things over 

the country, set out on a pilgrimage to various sanctuaries of famous moun¬ 
tains and lakes, Shintoistic and Buddhistic temples. While he was offering 
fervent prayers on sacred Fuji, sometimes on its summit and sometimes 
within its cave, he received inspiration through the miraculous power of the 
mountain, and becoming convinced that this place is the holy abode of 
Ame-no-minakanushi-no-kami, he founded a new sect and propagated the 
creed all over the empire. 

After his death in the cave, in his hundred and sixth year, the light of 
the doctrines was handed down by a series of teachers. The tenth of them 
was my father, Shibata Ilanamori, born at Ogi of the Hi/cn province in 
1809. He was also in the eighteenth year of his age when he adopted the 
doctrine of this .sect. Amidst the revolutionary war of Meiji, which fol¬ 
lowed immediately, he exerted all his power to propagate his faith by 
writing religious works and preaching about the provinces. He corrected 
and reformed the old dogmas and prejudices, and gave a new appellation 
“Zhikkb” to the sect formerly known as the Fuji sect. In 1891, in his 
eighty-second year, he returned to the Shades, and 1 succeeded him as 

president of the sect. 

Now I have given a short sketch of the doctrines of our religion and of 
its history. In the next place let me express the humble views that 1 have 

had for some years on religion. 
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As our doctrines teach us,'all animate and inanimate things were born 
from One Heavenly Deity, and everyone of them has its particular mission ; 
so we ought to love them all and also to respect the various forms of religion 
in the world. They are all based, I believe, on the fundamental truth of 
religion; the difference between them is only in the outward form, influenced 
by variety of history, the disposition of the people, and the physical condi¬ 
tions of the places where they originated. As it is impracticable now to 
combine them into one religion, the religionists ought, at least, to conquer 
hostile feelings; to try to find out the common truth which is hidden in all 
forms of religious thought, and to unite their strength in searching for the 
common object of religions. 

Lastly, there is one more thought that I wish to offer here. While it is 
the will of Deity and the aim of all religionists, -that all his beloved children 
on the earth should enjoy peace and comfort in one accord, many countries 
look still with envy and hatred toward one another, and appear to seek for 
opportunities of making war under the slightest pretext, with no other aim 
than of wringing out ransoms or robbing a nation of its land. Thus regard¬ 
less of the abhorrence of the Heavenly Deity, they only inflict pain and 
calamity on innocent people. Now and here my earnest wish is this, that 
the time should come soon, when all nations on the earth will join their 
armies and navies with one accord, guarding the world as a whole, and thus 
prevent preposterous wars with each other. They should also establish a 
supreme court in order to decide the case, when a difference arises between 
them. In that state no nation will receive unjust treatment from another, 
and every nation and every individual will be able to maintain their own 
rights and enjoy the blessings of providence. There will thus ensue, at last, 

the universal peace and tranquillity, which seem to be the final object of the 
benevolent Deity. 

For many years such has been my wish and hope. In order to facilitate 
and realize this in the future, I earnestly plead that every religionist of the 
world may try to edify the nearest people to devotion, to root out enmity 
between nations, and to promote our common object. 


‘‘You have resumed the same work as the conqueror Akbar, and more 
recently the French Republic. You have convoked here, in the tremendous 
city which is itself a wonder of Jiuman industry and, as it were, a modern 
Phoenix springing again from its ashes, representative men of all great 
religions of the earth, in order to discu.ss, on courteous and pacific terms, 
the eternal problem of divinity, which is the torment, but also the sign of 
sovereignty of man over all animal beings. 1 present you the hearty 
messages of all friends of religious liberty in France and my be.st wishes for 
your success. May God, the Almighty Father, help you in your noble 
undertaking. May he give us all his spirit of love, of truth, of liberty, of 
mutual help, and unlimited progress, so that we may become pure as he is 

pure, good as he is good, loving as he is love, perfect as he is perfect, and 
we shall find in these moral improvements the possession of real liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.”— Prof, G. Bonet Maury, 
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CONCESSION TO NATIVE IDEAS, HAVING SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO HINDUISM. 

By Rev. T.‘E. Slater, of Bangalore, India. 

The Hindus, by instinct and tradition, are the most religious people in 

the world. They are bom religiously, they eat, bathe, shave and write relig¬ 
iously, they die and are cremated or buried religiously, and for years after¬ 
ward are devoutly remembered religiously. They will not take a house or 
open a shop or office, they will not go on a journey or engage in any 
enterprise without some religious observance. We thus appeal in our mis¬ 
sionary effort to a deeply religious nature; we sow the gospel seed in a 
religious soil. 

The religion of a nation is its sacred impulse toward an ideal, however 
imperfectly apprehended and realized it may be. The spirit of India’s relig¬ 
ions has been a reflective spirit, hence its philosophical character; and to 
understand and appreciate them we must look beyond the barbaric shows 
and feasts and ceremonies, and get to the undercurrents of native tlioiight. 
Hinduism is a growth from within ; and to study it we have to lay bare that 
inward, subtle soul which, strangely enough, explains the outward form with 
all its extravagances ; for India’s gross idolatry is connected with her ancient 
systems of speculative philosophy, and with an extensive literature in the 
Sanskrit language : her Epic, Puranic and Tantrika mythologies and cosmog¬ 
onies have a Iheosophic basis. 

India, whose worship was the probable cradle of all other similar wor¬ 
ships, is the richest mine of religious ideas; yet we cannot speak of the 

r 

religion of India. What is styled “ Hinduism ” is a vague eclecticism, the 
sum total of several shades of belief, of divergent systems, of various types 
and characters of the outward life, each of which at one time or another 
calls itself Hinduism, but which, apparently, bears little resemblance to the 
other beliefs. Every phase of religious thought and philosophic speculation 
has been represented in India. Some of the Hindu doctrines are theistic, 
some atheistic and materialistic, others pantheistic—the extreme develop¬ 
ment of idealism. Some of the sects hold that salvation is obtained by 
practicing austerities and by self-devotion and prayer; some that faith and 
love (bhakti) form the ruling principle; others that sacrificial observances 
are the only means. Some teach the doctrine of predestination; others that 
of free grace. 

It is hard for foreigners to understand the habits of thought and life 
that prevail in a strange country, as well as all the changes and sacrifices 
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that conversion entails; and, with our brusque, matter-of-fact Western 

instincts, and our lack of spiritual and philosophic insight, we too often go 

forth denouncing the traditions and worship of the people, and, in so doing, 
are apt, with our heavy heels, to trample on beliefs and sentiments that 

have a deep and sacred root. A knowledge of the material on which we 
work is quite as important as deftness in handling our tools; a knowledge 

of the soil as necessary as the conviction that the seed is good. 

Let us glance now, in the briefest manner, at some of the fundamental 


ideas and aspects of Brahmanical 1 linduism, that may be regarded as a 

preparation for the Gospel, and links by which a Christian advocate may 
connect the religion of the incarnation and the cross with the higher phases 
of religious thought and life in India. It should be borne in mind, however, 
throughout, that this foreshadowing relation between Hinduism and Chris¬ 
tianity is ancient rather than modern, that these “ foreshadowings” of the 
gospel are unsuspected by the masses of the people ; and, further, that the 
points of similarity between the two faiths are sometimes apparent rather 
than real; and that the whole inquiry becomes clear only as we realize that 

Hinduism has been a keen and pathetic search after a salvation to be 
wrought by man, rather than a restful satisfaction in a redemption designed 
and offered by God. 

The underlying element of all religions, without which there can be no 
spiritual worship, is the belief that the human worshiper is somehow made 
in the likeness of the divine. And the central thought of India, which binds 
together all its conflicting elements, is the revelation of life, the progress of 
the pilgrim soul through all Unite existences to reunion with the infinite. 
From the opening youthful hopefulness and self-sufficiency depicted in 
the songs of the Rig-vedi^ where the spirit is bright and joyous, and homage 

is given to the forms and powers of nature -the mirror of man’s own life 
and freedom—on through the dreary stage, where ” the weary weight of 
this unintelligible world” presses upon the mind, and the soul wakes from 
the illusive dream of childhood to experience a bitter disappointment, to 
realize that the search for individual happiness in the finite or phenomenal 
is a futile one, to find that the world is a vain shadow, an empty show, the 
reverence of the Indian has not been for the material form, but for pure 
spirit—for his own conscious soul — whose essential unity with the divine is 
an axiomatic truth, and whose power to abide in tlie midst of all changes is 
the test of its everlasting being — the proof of its immortality. 

The ideal, then, before which the Indian agnostic bows is the spirit of 
man. The'soul retires within itself, in a state of ecstatic reverie, the highest 
form of which is called Yoga, and meditates on the secret of its own nature; 


and having made the discovery, which comes sooner or later to all, that the 
world, instead of being an elysium, is an illusion, a vexation of spirit, the 
speculative problem of Indian philosophy and the actual struggle of the 
religious man, have been how to break the dream, get rid of the.impostures 
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of sense and time, emancipate the self from the bondage of the fleeting world, 
and attain the one reality — the invisible, the divine. This can only be 
achieved by becoming detached from material things,“by ceasing to love the 

world, by the mortification of desire. And though this “love of the world ” 
may have little in common with the idea of the Apostle John, yet have we 
not here an affinity with the affirmation of Christianity, that “the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal,” 
(2 Cor. iv. 18); that “the world passeth away, and the lust thereof,” (i John 
ii. 17) ? though the Christian completion of that verse—“ but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever”—marks the fundamental defect of pantheistic 
India and its striking contrast to the gospel. 

Fof the God of Hinduism is a pure Intelligence, a Thinker; not a Sover¬ 
eign Will as in Islam, nor the Lord of Light and Right as in Parseeism, still 

less having any Paternal or Providential character. Nothing is created by 

his power, but all is evolved by emanation, from the one eternal Entity, like 
sparks from fire. No commands come from such a Being, but all things flow 
from him, as light from the sun, or thoughts from a musing man. Hence, 
while between God and the worshiper there is the most direct affinity, which 
may became identity, there exists no bond of sympathy, no active and intel¬ 
ligent cooperation, and no quickening power being exercised on the human 
will, and in the formation of character, the fatal and fatalistic weakness of 
Hindu life appears, which renders the Gospel appeal so often powerless; the 
lost sense of practical moral distinction, of the requirements of conscience, of 

any necessary connection between thought and action, convictions and con¬ 
duct, of Divine authority over the soul, of personal responsibility, of the duty 
of the soul to love and honor God, and to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

Idolatry itself, foolish and degrading as it seeks to realize to the 
senses what otherwise is only an idea; it witnesses, as all great errors do, 
to a great truth ; and it is only by distinctly recognizing and liberating the 
truth that underlies the error, and of which the error is the counterpart, that 
the error can be successfully combated and slain. Every error will live as 
long, and only as long as its share of truth remains unrecognized. Adapt¬ 
ing words that Archdeacon Hare wrote of Dr. Arnold: “We must be 
iconoclasts, at once zealous and fearless in demolishing the reigning idols, 
and at the same time animated with a reverent love for the ideas that the 
idols carnalize and stifle.” Idolatry is a strong human protest against pan¬ 
theism, which denies the personality of God, and atheism, which denies God 
altogether; it testifies to the natural craving of the heart to have before it 
some manifestation of the Unseen — to behold a humanized god. It is not, 
at bottom, an effort to get away from God, but to bring God near. 

Once more. The idea of the need of sacrificial acts, “ the first and 

0 

primary rites”—eucharistic, sacramental and propitiatory—bearing the 
closest parallelism to the provisions of the Mosaic economy, and prompted 
by a sense of personal unworthiness, guilt and misery—that life is to be for- 
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feited to the divine Proprietor — is ingrained in the whole system of Vedic 

Hinduism. A sense of original corruption has been felt by all classes of 
Hindu, as indicated in the prayer: 

** I am sinful, I commit sin, my nature is sinful. Save me, O thou lotus¬ 
eyed Hari, the remover of sin.” 

The first man, after the deluge, whom the Hindus called Manu, and the 
Hebrews Noah, offered a burnt offering. No literature, not even the Jewish, 

contains so many words relating to sacrifice as Sanskrit. The land has been 
saturated with blood. 

The secret of this great importance attached to sacrifice is to be found 
in the remarkable fact that the authorship of the institution is attributed to 
“Creation’s Lord ” himself and its date is reckoned as coeval with the crea¬ 
tion. The idea exists in the three chief Vedas and in the Brahmanas and 

Unpanishads that Prajapati, “the lord and supporter of his creatures” — the 
Purusha (primeval male)—begotten before the world, becoming half 
immortal and half mortal in a body fit for sacrifice, offered himself for the 
devas (emancipated mortals) and for the benefit of the world ; thereby mak¬ 
ing all subsequent sacrifice a refiection or figure of himself. The ideal of 
the Vedic Prajapati, mortal and yet divine, himself both priest and victim, 
who by death overcame death, has long since been lost in India. Among 
the many gods of the Hindu pantheon none has ever come forward to claim 
the vacant throne once reverenced by Indian rishis. No other than the Jesus 
of the Gospels — “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world”—has 
ever appeared to fulfill this primitive idea of redemption by the efficacy of 
sacrifice; and when this Christian truth is preached it ought not to sound 
strange to Indian ears. An eminent Hindu preacher has said that no one 
can be a true Hindu without being a true Christian. 

But one of the saddest and most disastrous facts of the India of to-day 
is that modern Brahmanism, like modern Parseeism, is fast losing its old 
ideas, relaxing its hold on the more spiritual portions, the distinctive tenets, 

of the ancient faith. Happily, however, a reaction has set in, mainly 
through the exertions of European scholars and of the Arya-Somaj; and the 
more thoughtful minds are earnestly seeking to recover from their sacred 
books some of the buried treasures of the past. 

For the idea of a divine revelation — a “ Word of God ” — communicated 
directly to inspired sages or rishis, according to a theory of inspiration 
higher than that of any other religion in the world, is perfectly familiar to 

Hindus, and is, indeed, universally entertained. Yet the conclusion reached 
is this: that a careful comparison of religions brings out this striking con¬ 
trast between the Bible and all other scriptures; it establishes its satisfying 
character in distinction from the seeking spirit of other faiths. The Bible 
shows God in quest of man rather than man in quest of God. It meets the 
questions raised in the philosophies of the East, and supplies their only 
true solution. 
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The Vedas present “ a shifting play of lights and shadows; sometimes 
the light seems to grow brighter, but the day never comes.” For, on exam¬ 
ining them, we note a remarkable fact. While they show that the spiritual 
needs and aspirations of humanity are the same—the same travail of the 
soul as it bears the burdens of existence—and contain many beautiful prayers 
for mercy and help, we fail to find a single text that purports to be a Divine 
answer to prayer, an explicit promise of Divine forgiveness, an expression 
of experienced p^ace and delight in God, as the result of assured pardon 
and reconciliation. There is no realization of ideas. The Bible alone is 
the Book of Divine Promise—the revelation of the “ exceeding riches of 

God’s grace ”—shining with increasing brightness till the dawn of perfect 
day. And for this reason it is unique, not so much in its ideas as in its 
vitality; a living and regulating force, embodied in a personal, historic 
Christ, and charged with unfailing inspiration. 


“ It is as certain that the Bible comes from God as that it leads to God. 
And who in all the four continents and the ten thousand isles of the sea 
doubts that the Bible leads to God when it is obeyed? God cannot give 
witness to a lie. It is incontrovertible that He has given witness in the per¬ 
son and teaching of Christ and in the history and precepts recorded in the 
Bible to the way of life taught in the Scriptures as to no other way known 
among men. Was St. Paul a dupe ? Was St. Peter a dupe ? Was St. 
John a dupe? Was He who.se pierced right hand lifted heathenism off its 
hinges and turned the dolorous ages into new channels, himself a dupe? Has 
God by giving to Him the colossal attestations of all the ages before Him 
and of all the ages after Him, wished to make the human race a dupe? To 
think this concerning Almighty Providence is almost to say with the fool 
that there is no God and to commit the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ Only the Bible is fit for a dying pillow. Give me this and nothing 
less than this as my support when I take my leap into the unseen space of 
the world into which all men haste.”—AVz/. Joseph Cooky LL.D. 
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THE SUPREME END AND OFFICE OF RELIGION. 

By the Rev. Walter Elliott, O.S.P. 


The end and office of religion is to direct the aspirations of the spul 
toward an infinite good, and to secure a perfect fruition. Man’s longings 
for perfect wisdom, love and joy are not aberrations of the intelligence, or 

morbid conditions of any kind ; they arc not purely subjective, blind reach- 

ings forth toward nothing. They are most real life, excited into activity by 
the infinite reality of the Supreme Being, the most loving God, calling his 
creature to union with himself. In studying the office of religion we there¬ 
fore engage in the investigation of the highest order of facts, and weigh and 
measure the most precious products of human conduct—man’s endeavors to 

approach his ideal condition. 

Reason, if well directed, dedicates our best efforts to progress toward 
perfect life; and if religion be of the right kind, under its influence all 
human life becomes sensitive to the touch of the divine life from which it 
sprung. The definition of perfect religious life is, therefore, equivalent to 
that of most real life; the human .spirit moving toward perfect wisdom and 
joy by instinct of the divine Spirit acting upon it both in the inner and 
outer order of existence. 

Regeneration. —But man’s ideal is more than human. Man would 
never be content to strive after what is no better than his own best self. The 
longing toward virtue and happiness is for the reception of a superior, a 
divine existence. The end of religion is regeneration. 

The final end of all created existence is the glory of God in his office of 
Creator. As man is a micro-cosmos, so the human nature of the God-man, 

Jesus Christ, is the culminating point at which the creative act attains to its 

summit and receives its last perfection. In that humanity, and through it in 
the Deity with which it is one person, we all are called to share. The 
mpreme end and office of religion is to bring about that union and to make 

t perfect. 

The New Life. —“The justification of a wicked man is his transla¬ 
tion from the state in which man is born as a son of the first Adam, into the 
state of grace and adoption of the sons of God by the second Adam, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” These words of the Council of Trent affirm that the 

k n of God’s favor is not merely restoration to humanity’s natural inno- 
ce.- God’s friendship for man is elevation to a state higher than nature’s 
highest, and infinitely so, and yet a dignity toward which all men are drawn 
by the unseen attraction of divine grace, and toward which in their better 

moments they consciously strive, however feebly and blindly. 
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Religion, as understood by Christianity, means new life for man, dif¬ 
ferent life, additional life, a superior and transcendent life, which is nothing 
less than the natural life of God, given to man to elevate him to a participa¬ 
tion in the Deity—into a plane of existence which naturally belongs to God 

alone. 

Atonement for Sin. —It may be asked, why does Christ elevate us to 

union with his Father through suffering ? The answer is, that God is dealing 
with a race which has Jiegraded itself with rebellion and with crime, which 
naturally involve suffering. 

God’s purpose is now just what it was in the beginning, to communicate 
himself to each human being, and to do it personally, elevating men to 
brotherhood with his own divine Son, making them partakers of the same 
grace which dwells in the soul of Christ, and sharers hereafter in the same 
blessedness which he possesses with the Father. To accomplish this pur¬ 
pose God originally constituted man in a supernatural condition of divine 
favor. That lost by sin, God, by an act of grace yet more signal, places his 
Son in the circumstances of humiliation and suffering due to sin. This is 
the order of atonement, a word which has come to signify a mediation 
through suffering, although the etymological meaning of it is bringing 
together into one. 

In the present order of things atonement is first, but originally media¬ 
tion, as it was the primary need of imperfect nature, was likewiseTJod’s 
Initial work. As things are, too, the righteousness through sharing the cross 
of Christ elevates man to a degree of merit impossible if the gift were purely 
and simply a boon. 

A mistaken view of this matter of atonement is to be guarded against. 
For if there is any calamity surpassing the loss of consciousness of sin, it is 
the loss of consciousness of human dignity. If I must believe a lie, I had 
rather not choose the monstrous one that I am totally depraved. I had 
rather be a Pelagian than a Predestinarian. But neither of these is right. 
Christ and his church are right; and they insist that the divine life and light 

are communicated to us as being sinners, and in an order of things both 

# 

painful to nature and superior to it, and yet will allow no one to say that any 
man is or can be totally depraved. 

Religion is positive. It makes me good with Christ’s goodness. Relig¬ 
ion does essentially more than rid me of evil. In the mansions of the 
Father, Sorrow opens the outer door of the atrium in which I am pardoned, 
and Love leads to the throne-room. If forgiveness and union be distinct, it 
is only as we think of them, for to God they are one. And this is to be 
noted: all infants who pass through the laver of regeneration have hai^M 

conscious experience of pardon of any kind, and yet will consciously 
the union of filiation for ever. Nor can it be denied that there are multi- 
tudes of adults whose sanctification has had no conscious process of the 

remission of grave sin, for many such have never been guilty of it. To 
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excite them to a fictitious sense of sinfulness is untruthful, unjust and 
unchristian. Hounding innocent souls into the company of demons is false 
zeal and is cruel. Yet with some it seems the supreme end and office of 
religion. This explains the revolt of many, and their bitter resentment 

against the ministers and ordinances of religion, sometimes extending to the 
God whose caricature has been seated before their eyes on the throne of false 
judgment. No order of life needs truthfulness, strict and exact in every 
detail, so much as that known as the religious. The church is the pillar and 
ground of truth. The supreme end and office of religion is not the expia- 
tion of sin, but el evati on to u nion with God. 

Pardon and Love. — The expiation of sin is the removal of an 
obstacle to our union with God. Nothing hinders the progress of guileless 
or repentant souls, even their peace of mind, more than prevalent miscon¬ 
ceptions on this point. Freed from sin, many fall under the delusion that 
all is done; not to commit sin is assumed to be the end of religion. In 
reality pardon is _b a!;^the initial wQxLi)f .grace» and even-pardon, is not pos¬ 
sible without the gift of love. 

The completion of man’s being is his glorification in the Godhead : this 
is the answer to those who are shocked at the thought that Christ came into 
the world as a mere sin-victim. Christ’s sorrow is indeed our atonement, 
but the end he had in view is the ecstati^^ of the union of hifman nature 
with the divine nature. 

The Process. —The process, on man’s part, of union with God, is free 
and loving acceptance of all his invitations, inner and outer, natural and 
revealed, organic and personal. This is affirmed by the dogma of Trent: 
“Justification is not solely the remission of sins, but is the sanctification and 

renewal of the inner man by the voluntary reception of grace and gifts'' 

The main practical lesson of which is that love, the unitive virtue, reigns 
supreme in Christian life, which is the union of the divine and human. 
Love is a virtue as supremely necessary for pardon as for perfection. And 

if obedience be required it should be perfect or instinctive obedience. The 
instinct of rational obedience is love. 

Loving God is the practical element in our reception of the Holy Spirit. 
The fruition of love is union with the beloved. If to be regenerated means 
to be born of God, then what is to be sought after is newness of life by the 
immediate contact with life’s source and centre in love. The perfection of 
any finite being is the closest possible identity with its ideal. The supreme 
end and office of religion is to cause men by love personally to approximate 

the ideal, not merely of humani^yr but gf hqipanitv .inadfi. one, wi th the De ity. 

^ The carrying out of this process by a dual nature such as man’s, is 
menaced by one of two dangers: either divorce from the bodily and external 
life of man, or slavery to it and divorce from the spiritual. The former is 
false mysticism, and the latter is formalism. The one endeavors to ethere- 
alize a being who is part of, if monarch of| a visible realm; and this leads to 
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delusions, not seldom ending in the* wild dream that one is irresponsible for 
deeds done in the flesh—a spectral man. The other is degeneration into 
externalism, and absorbs the soul in thoughts of the ofltward means rather 
than the spiritual ends of religion, forming an unspiritual character. 

But Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man, is the synthesjjg. As a 

method or process of human betterment, religion is the fulness of all outer 

and inner, visible and invisible aids to bring the mind and heart of man 

under the immediate influence of the Divine Spirit in the union of love. 

Organizations and authorities and discipline, sacraments and worship, are 

external channels, helps' and incitements to love, instituted by the Son of 

God, as the extension of his own external divine life. 

Religion taken, then, at the highest development, which is Christianity, 

is the elevation of man to union with God, in an order of life transcending 

the natural. It attains this end by elevating the soul to heavenly wisdom in 

divine faith, heavenly life in divine love. This attests itself not only by the 

outward criterion of unity with Christ’s Church, but also by the inner witness 

,o£ the Spirit; it exalts and extends the consciousness of God; it pervades 

daily life and transforms it with Christ’s heroism; it infuses into the soul the 

fullest confidence in God’s fatherly oversight; it imparts deep tranquillity, 

and Bestows the most joyous sense of loving intercourse with that benign 

power which alone can secure us the victory over death and hell. 

% ^ 

It will be seen that the ideal religious character is not formed by con- 

» 

stant absorption in thoughts of the Deity’s attribute of sovereignty, but 
rather by meditation on all the attributes, loving kindness being supreme. 
For the same reason it is not obedience that holds the place of honor among 
the virtues; in forming the filial character love is supreme. Love outranks 
all virtues. The greatest of these is charity. 

It never can be said that it is by reason of obedience that men love, but 
it must always be said of obedience that it is by reason of love that it is 
made perfect. Obedien^e_generates conformit y, bu tJpye has.Ji. ie.cu»dity 

which generates every virtue, for it alone is wholly unitive. The highest 
&ast of obedience is that it is the first-born of love. As the Humanity said 
of the Divinity, “ I go to the Father, because the Father is greater than I,” 
so obedience says of love, “ I go to my parent-virtue, for love is greater 

than I.” 

Hence not the least fault we find with the religious separation of the 
last Jdiree hundred years is, that it has unduly accentuated the soxrereignty of 

God. 



THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY, 

By Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 


It is impossible, of course, within the limits of this brief paper, even to 
state the entire argument for the immortality of man. The most that I can 
hope to do is to indicate those main lines of reasoning which appeal to the 
average intelligent mind as confirmatory of a belief in immortality already 
existent 

I 

Three or four considerations should be noticed at the outset. 

Firsts It is doubtful if any reasoning on this subject would be intelli¬ 
gible to man if he did not have precedently at least a capacity for immor¬ 
tality. However we may define it, there is in man’s na^e that which 
makes him susceptible to the tremendous idea of unending existence as an 
, attribute of his own spirit. 


1 fere sits lie, shaping wings to fly; 

His heart forebodes a mystery. 

He names the nainc Eternity! 

It would seem as if only a deathless being, in the midst of a world in 
which all forms of life perceptible by his senses are born and die in endless 
succession, could think of himself as capable of surviving this universal 
order. The capacity to raise and discuss the question of immortality has, 
therefore, implications that radically difference man from all other creatures 
about him Just as he could not think of virtue without a capacity for vir¬ 
tue, so he could not think of immortality without at least a capacity for that 
of which he thinks. 

The second preliminary consideration is that immortality is inseparably 
bound up wifh thpism. Tlieism makes immortality rational, if not neces¬ 
sary. Aj]uEUSin,makes it incredible, if not unthinkable, 'i'he highest form 
of the belief in immortality inevitably roots itself in, and is part of, the 
soul’s belief in God.^^^ost reasonably has Rothe said : “ Wer an einem 

Gott glaubt, der muss auch an die Fortdauer des Menschen nach dem Tode 
glauben. Ohne eine solche, gabe es keine Welt die als Zweek Gottes 
denkbar ware.” * 

A third consideration is that a scientific proof of immortality, in the 
ordinary sense of the phrase, “scientific proof,” is, at present, impossible. 
The life of the human spirit is a transcendent facti It cannot be coordi¬ 


nated with the phenomena of nature on which the scientific mind is turned. 


z ** He who believes in a God must believe in the continuance of man after death. With¬ 
out such a faith there is no world that would be thinkable as an end of God.” 


Copyright, 1893, by J* H. B. 
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Even the miracle of a physical resurrection, while it would be demonstra¬ 
tion of revival from death, would not prove immortality; for it would be a 
transaction quite as much on the plane of the material as revival from a 
swoon, and as death supervened once it might supervene again. Demon¬ 
stration of immortality lies solely in the sphere of personal experience. The 
man who from blindness attains sight has demonstration of the reality of 
vision, but even he could not demonstrate that reality to blind men. So 
only the soul that has enteied upon immortality has demonstration of that 
supreme reality ; and, “ though one should rise from the d ead, ” yet would 
he be incapabj^jgiLdemQns^^^ immojlalityjQ mo rtal men. 

It is both interesting and immensely suggestive that, while ^t. Paul 
evidently argues immortality from the attested resurrection of Jesus, Jesus 
himself utters no word basing the doctrine of immortality on the mere fact 
of his return from death into the sphere of sense — perception. True, he 

said to his disciples: “ Because I live ye shall live also,” * but that was an 
affirmation entirely apart from the implication of physical resurrection. 

None of the highest, the essentially spiritual facts of man’s knowledge 
and experience fall within the scope of what is known as scientific proof. 
God, the soul, truth, love, righteousness, repentance, faith, beauty, the 
good,—all these are unapproachable by scientific tests; yet these, and nol 

salts and acids and laws of cohe.sion and chemical affinity and gravitation, 
arc the supreme realities of man’s life, even in this world of matter and 

experience of th e essent ial and inde¬ 


force. Immortality is the 
structible life of the spirit^ Jn the nature of the case it cannot be subje cted 

fo'“sclentifiip tests. 

When one demands scientific proof of immortality, them it is as if he 
demanded the linear measurement of a principle, or the Troy-weight of an 
emotion, or the color of an affection, or as if he should insist upon finding 
the human soul with his scalpel or microscope.* 

•i&inse{>arabl& from 



personality. The whole significance of man’s existence lies ultimately in 
itsHiscrefeness—in the evolution and persistence of the self-conscious ego. 
Men cheat themselves with phrases Avho talk about the re-absorption of the 
finite soul in t he in finite soul, and call that immortality. The finite and the 
infinite co-exist in this world ; that of itself is proof that they may co-exist 
in the next world, and forever. The absorption of the conscious finite into 
the infinite is unthinkable save as the annihilation of the finite. Martineau 
says with great force ; “ We are here in contact with something greater than 

the succession of the seasons and the phases of the moon, with the very 


1 Better: “ liecause I live and ye shall live.” 

2 ” It is to a thinking being quite impossible to think himself non-existent, ceasing tc 

think and live; so far does everyone carry in himself the proof of immortality, and quite 

spontaneously. But as soon as the man will be objective and go out of himself, so soon as he 
will dogmatically grasp a personal duration to bolster up, in cockney fashion, that inwarti 
assurance, he is lost in contradiction.”— 
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crown and culmination of the world*s process; and though its scale be 
finite, yet in comparison with it the impersonal power in the universe is 
immeasurably lower; so that if, in virtue of its infinity, it really swallowed 
up the personal life at the end of the mortal term, it would be more like the 
sacrifice of children to Moloch than the taking of Enoch by God. Persoa* 

• yr 

aljty is Apt the largest, but it is the highest fact in the known cosmos: and> 
if death has power overit, the^e is nothing which death spares; it can undo 
the utmost which the Divine will has wrought.” 

Equally do they stultify themselves with a false ideal, who, in the beau¬ 
tiful, melancholy prayer of George Eliot, cry: 

O, may I join the choir invisible. 

Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world. 

In plain prose, interpreted in accordance with the author’s express 
avowal,’ this means that the supreme aim of life is to distill aspiration and 
effort and even personality itself into force that shall feed the life of the com¬ 
ing generation, which, in its turn, shall pour itself In self-effacing tribute into 
the life of the next, and so on and on, with no result save the bettered phe¬ 
nomenal life of each succeeding generation, generation following generation 
in eternal prelude to something that never arrives. A thousand ages perish 

to give a brighter bloom to the thousand and first, which also perishes for the 
transient benefit of its successor. 

With the semblance of deeply religious self-abnegation, this idea of 
human destiny mocks the heart and hope of man by eternally frustrating the 

supreme end of a spiritual creation. The treasures of life — of its struggle 
and passion and pain — are inseparable from personality, from the ever-un¬ 
folding and perfecting being in whom the continuity of experience conserves 
the results of all the divine education of man. The whole movement of 
human history is toward the perfected individual consciously fulfilling him¬ 
self in the perfected society—the realized and manifest Kingdom of God. 

, The destruction of personality is for man the extinction of being. Ex¬ 
tinction is remediless was^e. In nature there is no waste. Individuals 

'*■ F. W. H. Myers, in his Essays, says: ** 1 remember how, at Cambridge, I walked 
with her once in the Fellows* Gaiden of Trinity, on an evening of rainy May; and she, stirred 
somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text the three words which have been used so 
often as the inspiring trumpet-call of men—the words God, Immortality, Duty — pronounced 
with terrible earnestness how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable the second, and 
yet how peremptory and absolute the third.** 
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perish, but the type remains in perpetually recurring forms that but repeat 
the antecedent forms by absorbing their disorganized substance. There is 
succession, and there is economy, but no advance. In man, because he is a 
spiritual personality, there is the possibility and the realization of endless 
progress, not the mere recurrence of types nourished on the decay of preced- 
ing types.* 

The loss of personality is utter loss of being, and such self-abnegation 
as the poetess contemplates, were it possible, would be final suicide and the 
lapse of human life into absolute, hopeless failure. The plea that the desire 
for “personal immortality” (as if there were or could be an impersonal 
immortality) is selfish, is at once specious and false. The greatest service 
which we can render to our kind, present or future, is by and through the 
fulness and strength and sweetness of personality to which we attain. To 
covet this is the supreme passion of unselfishness. Being makes doing for¬ 
ever precious and fruitful. “ One sows and another reaps,” said Jesus, but 
in order “that both he that sows and he that reaps may rejoice together.” 

There is no standing-ground between personal immortality and anni¬ 
hilation, as there is none between theism and atheism, between a spiritual 
faith and the blank negations of materialism. The deepest philosophy 
underlies the verse of Tennyson when he sings: 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 

The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 

Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside, 

And 1 shall know him when we meet. 

The argument for immortality presents as its first, if not its weight¬ 
iest consideration the fact that the belief in the survival of the soul after 
death is well-nigh universal. Practically it is co-extensive and co-etaneous 
with the human race. In this respect it is like the belief in God. Within the 
bounds of our knowledge there is no people, nor even a considerable tribe, 
entirely destitute of some idea of God. Quatrefages and other anthropolo¬ 
gists make this affirmation. In the case of rare apparent exceptions it is 
safe to assume that these are due to a lack of adequate and accurate knowl¬ 
edge on the part of investigators. So intimately are these two ideas related 

f 

X “ Psychologically, there can be no greater descent than the steps from the personal to 
the impersonal.”— Mariineau, ** I do not know that there is anything in nature (unless it be 
the reputed blotting out of suns in the stellar heavens) which can be compared in wastefulness 
with the extinction of great minds; their gathered resources, their matured skill, their lumin¬ 
ous insight, their unfailing tact, are not like instincts that can be handed down; they are abso¬ 
lutely personal and inalienable; grand conditions of future power, unavailable for the race, and 
perfect for an ulterior growth of the individual. If that growth is not to be, the most brilliant 

genius bursts and vanishes as a fire-work in the night. 
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—the idea of God and the idea of the perdurable soul—that it is not sur¬ 
prising to find them held co-extensively by mankind. 

We must not exaggerate the weight of this universal belief as an argu¬ 
ment ; yet we should not, like even so acute and profound a thinker as Mar- 
tineau, attach to it less importance than it merits. That anjdea, igjiaiYexs^l 
at some particular period of time is not necessarily, evidence of its truthf 
Nor is even antiquity a guaranty of truth. Superstitions are old. Still, even 
in the case of superstitions, we find that they have a core of truth, and it is 
this which gives them persistence. But when an idea, and an idea of such 
significance and seriousness as the idea of immortality, is not only universal, 

but also co-existent with the entire ascertainable history of the race, when 

that idea gathers strength and clearness and elevation with the progress oi 
mankind, and when that idea is, in part at least, the expression of an aspir 
ation as well as an instinct or intuition, and works as an ennobling energ} 
upon the springs of motive and purpose, allying itself with all that is loftiest 
and purest in human feeling and hope and endeavor, then its universalit) 
takes on a very high evidential value. 

Immortality is not merely an idea to which man in his progress upwarc 
from the brute has attained; it is also and increasingly a desire. 

I Thou madest man, he knows riot why, 

\ He thinks he was not made to die. 


There is in humanity an instinctive revolt against death. This is fai 
more than our natural recoil from the pain of physical dissolution. There ij 
a vague fear of what may'^be beyond: 

^The dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


I 


The fear of death is due in part also to the still imperfect discrimina 
tion in the minds of most men between the fact of mere physical dissolutioi 
and complete extinction of being. DeathJls the palpable contradiction o 
life^ _JMan thinks he was not made to 'die, and instinctively revolts from th( 




threatened termination of his existence. 




»» j 


The belief' mlmmoftality and the aspiration for immortality, notwith 
standing apparent exceptions which a particular time, when special mood: 
are dominant, seems to present, grow stronger with the growth of men, an( 

they are strongest in the best.^The wisest and the most spiritual may b< 
the least dogmatic, but they hold the firmest and the most efficacious faiti 
in the persistence of the human spirit through and beyond the death of th( 
body. We are dealing here with a broad and multiform fact of experienc* 
and observation. Man does believe that he was not made to die, and tha 
belief, allying with itself the most of the faiths and hopes and purposes tha 
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make life worth living, becomes a reasonable evidence that the belief is a 
result and reflex of the possession of immortality,^ 

Moreover, the universality and strength of the desire suggest its fulflll- 
[ient. There is prophecy in pure and persistent desire, if we believe in 
God. The principle of correlation in nature gains in significance and scope 
as it is carried up to the spiritual plane. The adaptation of supply to need 

in the whole realm of creature-life surely does not cease the moment we 
rise above the level of sense. It is a fair inference that if a man has an 
appetite and a need for an existence beyond the material life which he 
shares with plants and animals, there is provision for that appptite and 

n^ed in the divine ordering of the universe. 

In the experience of men we see instinct growing into idea, and idea 

« 

ripening into conviction, and conviction shaping not only philosophy but the 

entire conduct of life. That conviction gives steadiness and scopes to the 
thinker, patience to the sufferer, and energy and inspiration to the toiler, 
for it makes life intelligible when otherwise it would sink in confusion and 
hopelessness. “ For my own part,” says John Fiske, “ I believe in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable 
truths of science, Imt as a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of 
God*s work.” Man is God’s creature, the evolution of his thought and 
the product of his love, and his instinctive belief that life is life forever¬ 
more is but his “ faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.” 

The denial of immortality is always an artificial' product of human 
thinking; it is not a natural stage in the progress of thought, but the corol¬ 
lary of that philosophy which regards humanity not as an end, but as “ a 
local incident in an endless and aimless series of cosmical changes.” 

An argument for immortality is grounded in the nature of th e huin an 
that is, in the nature of man as an intelligent being. I cannot 

pause here to consider the materialistic conception of mind which pre- 

eludes the possibility of life after the organism has perished, because it 
identifies mind with organism. It will suffice to quote these trenchant sen¬ 
tences from Fiske : 

“The only thing which cerebral physiology tells us, when studied 
with the aid of molecular physics, is against the materialist, as far as it goes. 
It tells us that, during the present life, although thought and feeling are 
always manifested in connection with a peculiar form of matter, yet by no 
possibility can thought and feeling be in any sense the products of matter. 
Nothing could be more grossly unscientific than the famous remark of 
Cabanis, that the bi^^S^cifiJtes.thought,as the liver sepretestJ^ile. It is not 



** X Jeder fUhlt, dass er etwas Andeter ist, alsein vonelnem Andern einst belebtes Nichts, 
Daiaus entsteht ihm die Zuversicht, da^ der Tod wohl seinem Leben, jedoch nicht seinem 
Daseynein Ende machen kann.”— Schopenhauer, 

** Everyone feel4 that he’ is something other than a nothing animated by another. From 
this arises in him the confidence that death, through it may end his life, cannot make an end 

of his being.” 
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even correct to say that thought goes on in the brain. What goes on ;n 
the brain is an amazingly complex series of molecular movements, with 
which thought and feeling are in some unknown way correlated, not as 

effects or as causes, but as concomitants.The materialistic 

assumption . . . that the life of the soul accordingly ends with the 
life of the body, is perhaps the most colossal instance of baseless assump¬ 
tion that is known to the history of philosophy.” 

Observe (i) Man's power of thought. In the midst of the physical uni¬ 
verse, he is, in comparison, by all material measurements, an insignificant 
mote. Yet within him resides a power to know that universe, to study its 

structure, phenomena and laws, to discover and subject to his service its 
forces,'and to know himself as at once a part of it and above it. Vast as it 
is it shrinks into insignificance compared with himself, for search as he will 
he finds nothing so great as himself, an invisible, 'imponderable intelligence 
looking out upon things and recreating them in his imagination—nothing 
save as he discovers the infinite mind which is the perfect archetype of his 
own. With his mathematics he measures distances that exhaust the power 
of symbols to express. With his eye pressed to the telescope that his own 
genius has invented he penetrates illimitable space and studies the star so 
remote that its light has sped through millenniums before it reached his 
pedestal, the earth, and yet, as Parker said, “ The biggest star is at 
the little end of the telescope.” “ He finds as little bar to his mind in time 
as he finds in space, and actually existent only in the present moment, 
dwells familiarly amid scenes and events long past, or pushes forward with 
imaginative insight into rges and experiences in the far future.' Subject 
in common with crystal and plant and beast to the laws and forces 
of matter, he yet transcends all laws of the material world and is indepen¬ 
dent of them. Fulfilling his allotted cycle of birth, growth,'maturity and 
decay, like the lower organisms that surround him, he is yet conscious that 

his mind has no measurable or perceptible cycle, but ever expands and 
advances and ascends as if possessed of infinite and eternal capabilities. 

I 

” All our intellectual action,” says Emerson, ” bestows a feeling of absolute 
existence.” 

Between this nature and experience of unlimited intelligence, and the 
idea of extinction at the end of seventy or eighty years, there is a contrast 
and contradiction so violent and surprising that the perpetual existence of 
the mind becomes a necessity of rotional thought.^ The perishability of 

X ** The mind has the faculty of compressing, by one mighty effort, the incidents of a life, 
even of centuries, into a flash-like re-enactment .*’—Lew Wallace in the Prince of India, 

3 ** Some of the philosophers who were least divine denied generally the immortality of the 

soul, yet came to this point, that whatever motions the spirit of man could act and perform 
without the organs of the body, might remain after death; which were only those of the 
understanding, and not of the affections, [affections in the philosophical sense] so 
immortal and incorniptible a thing did knowledge seem to them to be .”—Lord Bacon, 

” To me the eternal existence of my soul is proyed from my Idea of activity.”— Goethe, 


% 
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things raises no difficulty to our minds, but from the idea of the perish¬ 
ability of pure intelligence the mind recoils as from something inherently 
monstrous and incredible. 

Observe (2) Man^s capacity for ideals. A universal characteristic of 
man, and one that increases with astonishing rapidity as h$ grows in mental 
and moral attainments, is his power of conceiving better than he has realized 

or apparently can realize. liyes a prophetic life. Each step forward 
brings him to larger promise than fulfilment. He is never satisfied, because 
every attainment which fulfills his aspiration deepens and broadens his 
power and impulse to aspire. Every height of knowledge gained discloses 
other and loftier heights. The future forever beckons him to a larger good. 
Every life, even the best, is but a prophecy of what it may become. A 
fiower, a tree, or an animal attains completeness; but man does not. His 
life is a perpetual education. He lives less and less in the realm of mere 
facts, and more and more in the realm of ideals, continually stimulating 
himself with the forecasts of his growing capacity to see the true, the beau¬ 
tiful and the good. Day by day he is sweetly tormented by the visions of 
an ideal excellence that rise in ever new loveliness before him. “We are 
adapted to infinity; we are hard to please, and love nothing which ends.” 

Man’s capacity for ideals appears prominently .in .ideals of culture. 
There is no limit to his desire for knowledge and his aspiration for increas¬ 
ing fullness of being. His daily life, amidst all its sordidness and sluggish 
or feverish toil for near and low ends, is yet illuminated with glimpses of 

higher and highest ends. How much of man’s labor is absurdly imprac¬ 
tical if he be but an ephemeron. I’he poet, the artist, the thinker, the man 
or woman who makes bread-winning the avocation and the winning of 
thoughts and insights, treasures of knowledge and virtue, the vocation, lives 
not for time, but for eternity. We acquire much that is not only useless, 
but even cumbersome if death ends all. We begin to know, and die. We 
begin to be, and perish. Our life is a glorious ve stibule that leads to — 

nothing, unless it be true that our existence here is but a schooling for 
larger existence hereafter. “ We must infer our destiny from the prepara¬ 
tion.” The culture of which we conceive and for which we aspire and 
strive derives its entire significance from its everlasting utility. 

Even more important than his ideals of culture are man’s ideiils of 
character. His growth in knowledge and capacity for truth, is not more 

remarkable than his growth in moral sense, in perception of moral good, in 
ideals of justice and holiness. He sees a possible excellence of character, 
and aspires to its attainment. He conceives a moral order of human life 
and strives to realize it. With every step of advance in power to perceive 

moral excellence he becomes more vividly conscious of defeat within him 
and about him. There is a finer justice in his highest thought than is 
executed in life. There is a richer beneficence in his best feeling than is 
manifest in human society. Life is full of apparent contradictions of the 
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ideal goodness which he cherishes in his mind. A Nero is crowned and a 
St. Paul is beheaded; a Borgia receives the tiara and a Savonarola is 
burned at the stake; an Augustus wins an empire and a Christ is crucified. 
Slowly comes the reversal of human judgments, and succeeding genera¬ 
tions right the wrongs of their predecessors; but only because the moral 
ideals of men rise and expand and develop ever increasing power in the 
ineradicable faith of an immortality which gives scope to the Divine pur- 
pose in the education of man. Immortality is necessary to the perpetuation 
of man’s moral ideals and to save him from falling into utter confusion and 
despair, in view of the inequalities of human life. “ A moral world,” says 
Martineau, “cannot be final unles.s it be everlasting.” Here, as in the 
realm of pure intelligence, man has no cycle, but a vista of perpetual pro¬ 
gress. Gkiodness and blessedness alike are dreams unrealized, and but for 
immortality, unrealizable. The soul is cheated of its most splendid heritage 
if the aspirations and ideals of this life are not prophetic of ultimate experi¬ 


ence. 


From the moral view of man’s nature and life, even more powerfully than 


from the intellectual view, the mind is turned to the conviction that death is 

W ^ , 

IjuFan incident in the unending life of the soul. “ Das hdchste Gut ist, prak- 
tisch, nur unter der Voraussetzung der Unsterblichkeit der Seele moglich; 
mithin diese, als unzertreunlich mit dem moralischen gesetz verbunden, ein 
Postulat der reinen praktischen Vernunft.” * 

Observe (3) Man's capacity for love. Like his capacity for knowledge 
this is presumptive evidence of immortality, because it has no adequate, no 
complete satisfaction in this narrow earthly sphere. On the lowest plane of 
savage life, man shares with the beasts the passions that insure self-preser¬ 
vation and the continuation of the species. But as he slowly rises in the 

scale of being he develops domestic affections. These pass outward and 
upward into love of community, tribe, nation, and finally humankind. 
Philanthropy appears—an unselfish regard for the good of all others. With 

the growth of religion, he comes to a consciousness of spiritual beings and 
spiritual relations. He becomes capable not only of self-denial, but also of 
self-sacrifice. Mis heart grows large, and theimpulse to serve passes into a 
principle and law of his being. With increasing power to love arises 
increasing need of love. His nature craves response. The response of his 
fellow-creatures does not entirely meet his need. Man must have something 


more than man. His perception, of God as the absolute good quickens in 


his soul an ever-deepening aspiration for divine communion. He feels^ pften 

I f •• 

vaguely and intermittently, but with even greater force, what Augustine has 
expressed in his passionate cry: “ O God, thou liast made us for thyself, 
and the heart is disquieted until it rests in thee! ” 


I * ^ <4 


* f 




I ** The highest good, practically, is possible only under the presupposition of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul : consequently this, as inseparably bound up with the moral law, is a postu¬ 
late of the pure practical reason.”— Kant, 
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As, in the development of his intellectual life, he eagerly pressess his 
way from the diversity and multiplicity of phenomena to the unity and 
simplicity of law, and cannot rest short of the universal and absolute Law 
—the effluence and expression of the absolute mind, so, in his moral and 
spiritual life, he seeks the coordination and fulfilment of all his moral per¬ 
ceptions and affections in the absolute Good. The Hebrew psalmist has 
given voice to this deepest hhman longing: “ My heart crieth out lor God, 

for the living God. When shall I come and appear before God ? ” The 

goal of his desire is^lse divine Life and Love in which he feels his being 
had its spring. In the love of God his love for man is not lost nor lessened. 
On the contrary it is clarified and strengthened, and carried up to a higher 
plane. But his capacity both to give and to receive outstrips all power of 
earthly relationships and experiences to fill.—Uis love and need are greater 

than the world and time and death. He must have verge in a life that is 

without bounds. He feels within himself the surge of the infinite sea. In 
his dreams he hears the music of its waves. He hungers and thirsts for the 
illimitable and would fain mingle his conscious life with the life of all 

beings in a blessed reciprocity of perfect and unending love. 

Like the exercise of pure reason, the experience of pure love takes him 
out of all limitations and gives him a sense of absolute being. It is an 
affirmation—an experience—of immortality. 

~ The supposition that death suddenly reduces man’s being to nonentity, 
quenches the dame of his soaring aspiration, and puts an eternal period to 
the prophetic out-reach of his heart toward the infinite good, is a denial of 

the reasonableness of creation and an impeachment of God. 

3 . An argument for immortality, to many the strongest argument of all, 
is that which is drawn from revelation. Naturally this argument appeals 

chiefly to those whose minds have been nourished on the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The implications of the most spiritual utter¬ 
ances of the Hebrew prophets and psalmists are on the side of man’s 


immortality. The teachings of the New Testament are surcharged with the 
idea and the atmosphere of infmortality. Whoever accepts these needs no 
other argument. To expound them here in detail is unnecessary, even were 


there time. Revelation, indeed^ is broader than the Bible, for it is the 
communication brs^irifuar truth to man by the immediate action of the 


divine spirit, and that is not limited even to the great and incomparable 

writings of Hel)rew prophet and Cliristian seer. But were we confined to 

% 

the sacred Scriptures we should have ample ground and reason for the faith 


\ That those we call* the dead 
I Are breathers of an ampler day 

^"'or ever nobler ends. 

Whatever the Scriptures contain with respect to the triumph of the soul 
over death reaches highest expression in the personality and teachings of 
Jesus. Nowhere does Jesus explicitly affirm the abstract truth of man’s 
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immortality, but it is the ever present assumption that is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the intelligibility of his doctrines and his life and death. Many are 
his sayings which imply the deathlessness of the human spirit. Many and 
strong are his affirmations of life eternal. 

But more impressive even than his words is his constant air and 
temper. He speaks out of a consciousness of indwelling life to which death, 
save as an incident in physical experience, is absolutely foreign. These 
three words that are predominantly expressive of that consciousness are 
“light,” “life” and “ God.” So domesticated is he in the sphere of eternal 
moral being, that we feel no shock when he speaks of himself as “ the Son 
of Man who is in heaven.” The consciousness of Jesus, as revealed in his 

speech^ approaches as near to a demonstration of immortality as is possible to 
souls that have net passed through the gate of death. In his last hours 
before the betrayal, fully aware of what awaited him, with the seriousness 
that imminent death must ever give to the calm and thoughtful soul, he 
spoke to his disciples words, the significance of which lies even less in their 
explicit sense, weighty as that is, than in the time and situation and manner 
in which they were spoken: “ Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in 

God, and believe in me. In my Father’s house are many abiding places; if 
it were not so I would have told you, because I go to prepare a place for 
jrou. I am coming again, and will receive you to myself; that where I am 
ye may be>also.” 

One cannot read those words, even at this remote day, without feeling 
the calm certainty as of impregnable faith and clear insight which breathes 

through them to infect the heart with happy confidence. 

The teaching of Jesus, in its entire scope, is unintelligible apart from 
the faith in immortality, and the unique person of Jesus and his transcen< 
dent life among men, and his profound and ever-deepening influence on 

human lives, are inexplicable apart from the fact of immortality. Out of a 
full consciousness of an indwelling divine life which could not know death. 
He said: “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” Such a personality and 
such a life would make man immortal by contagion. With true insight 
Emerson exclaimed: “Jesus explained nothing, but the influence of him 

took people out of time, and they felt eternity.” 

Of revelation as a subjective experience, in its bearing on the argument 
for immortality, little has been said, but somewhat has been implied, in the 
preceding discussio'h. There remains space only for a suggestive word. The 

communication of God with man is not limited to objective means and forms. 
In the deeper and simplex ^intuaLjifttu^^ there is a'witness of. the„eyer 
immanent God. In man’s experience there are moments of illumination that 
compensate for weary years of doubt and struggle and pain. There are 
crises in our lives when we suddenly grow conscious of the real greatness of 
our nature through the disclosure within us of capacities that nothing but the 
infinite and the eternal can satisfy. Then the soul recognizes itself in Go(L 
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and, through communion with him, immortality passes from a faith into an 
experience—an actual participation in the eternal thought and love and being 
of God. 

Experience of this sort makes clear the truth that immortality is not only 

a divine gift, but also a moral achievement of man. In other worlds as well 
as in this the fit survive, and the fit are they who, perceiving the prize, press 

their way into fulness of life by the avenues and processes of the spirit. 

On the subject of man’s immortality the science that deals with the facts 
and forces of matter has nothing to say, either for or against. To immor¬ 
tality a life of sensual indulgence is insensible or oppugnant./" To the soul 
that knows God and strives toward the ideals of culture and character which 
rise in divine beckonings before us, immortality dawns in growing reason 
ableness and attractiveness, grows from a hope into an assurance, and fron 
a serene faith deepens into a conscious experience which neither time no 
death can bring to an end. ^ 


“I clierish tlie hope that the Conference, affording such opportunities 

for free interchange of thought, may do much to bring al)out a Ijetter under¬ 
standing, especially between the representatives of the three great faiths 
Jiulaisni, Christianity and Islam. IVssessing so much in common, they are 
now more widely sundered by misrepresentations -not malicious, but arising 
fioin deep, and often ciil})able misunderstanding. 

“d'his assembly of the world’s foremost men, might also afford a unicpie 
opportunity for a most helpful discussion, not only of national and racial con- 
tiibutions to faith, but also of the historical evolution of religion.”— Rev. 
Willliaui K^vhtgj 7'iberias^ Palestine. 


“Everyone who really takes an interest in the future of Christianity, must 
look with much eagerness for the report of your proceedings. I am 
busy on a review of the late Bishop of Winchester (Harold Browne) whose 
greatest care was ‘Reunion of Christendom’- on the narrow basis of Episco¬ 
pal union. He lived to see how little was the prospect of any successful 
combinations. The Roman Cathobes could not, consistently with their 


principles, combine; the Greek Church, in all its branches, stuck firmly to 
their opposition to the ‘Filioque,’ the ‘Double Procession;’ and, with much 
expression of friendship evaded anything like union. The higher Anglicans 
protested against the Scandinavians and so it resulted in ‘Pan-Anglican 
Synods,’ imposing and highly interesting, and repre^ienting us in every 
corner of the earth, but not a ‘reunion’ in any sense. Your Congresses are 
far wiser. It is necessary that each religious body should have its real 
existence and its special characteristics duly marked out and recognized, and 
then that other bodies should accept the fact, and realize the essential unity 


underneath. The discussion of religions outside Christianity ought to be 


very fruitful of good .”—Letter of the Very Reverend G. W. Kitchen^ Dean of 


Winchester. 



THE SOUL AND ITS FUTURE LIFE. 

By Rev. Samuel M. Warren. 

The doctrine set forth in this paper is the doctrine of the New Church, 
that the soul is substantial—though not of earthly substance—and is the 
very man ; that the body is merely the earthly form and instrument of the 
soul; and that every part of the body is produced from the soul, according 
to its likeness, in order that the soul may be fitted to perform its functions 
in the world, during the brief but important time that this is the place of 

man^s conscious abode. 

If, as all Christians believe, man is an immortal being, then the longest 
life in the world is, comparatively, but as a point, an infinitesimal part of 
his existence. In this view, it is not rational to believe that that part of 
man which is for his brief use in this world only, and is left behind when 
he passes out of this world, is the most real and substantial part of him. 
Every rational mind perceives that it cannot be so. That is more substan* 
tial which is more enduring; and that is the more real part of a man in 
which his characteristics and his qualities are. All the facts and phenom¬ 
ena of life confirm the doctrine that the soul is the real man. What makes 
the quality of a man ? What gives him character as good or bad, small or 
great, lovable or detestable ? Do these qualities pertain to the body ? Every 
one knows that they do not. But they are the qualities of the man. Then 
the real man is not the body, but is ** the living soul.” 

The body has absolutely no human quality but what it derives from the 
soul—^not even its human form ; and all that is human about it departs when 
the soul leaves it; even its human form quickly vanishes, and it returns to 
its common dust. As between the soul and the body, then, there can be no 
rational question as to which is the substantial and which the evanescent 
thing. 

Again, if the immortal soul is the real man, and is substantial, what 
must be its form ? It cannot be a formless thing and be a man. Can it 
have other than the human form ? Reason clearly sees that if formless, or 
in any other form, he would noi be a man. The soul of man, or the real 
man, is a marvelous assemblage of powers and faculties of will and under- 
standing and the human form is such as it is because it is perfectly adapted 
to the exercise of these various powers and faculties. In other words, the 

soul forms itself, under the Divine Maker’s hand, into an organism by which 
it can adequately and perfectly put forth its wondrous and wondrougly 
varied powers, and bring its purposes into acts. 

The human form is then primarily and especially the form of the soul, 
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which is the perfection of all forms, as man, at his highest, is the consum¬ 
mation and fullness of all loving and intelligent attributes. 

But when does the soul itself take on its human form ? Is it not until 

the death of the body ? Manifestly, if it is the very form of the soul, the 

soul cannot exist without it, and it is put on in and by the fact of its crea¬ 
tion and tlie gradual development of its powers. It could have no othei 
form and be a human soul. The soul is omnipresent in the material body, 
not by diffusion, forinlessly; but each organ of the soul is within and is the 
soul of the corresponding organ of the body. Thus the saying of the 
Apostle Paul is literally and exactly true, that ** If there is a natural body 
there is also a spiritual body” (i Cor. xv. 44), and that “If the earthly 
house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” (2 Cor. v. i). 

That the immortal soul is the very man involves the eternal preserva¬ 
tion of his identity. For in the soul are the ilistinguishing qualities that 
constitute the individuality of a man,— all those certain characteristics, 
a^ectional and intellectual, which make him such or such a man, and dis¬ 
tinguish and differentiate him from all other men. He remains, therefore, 
the same man to all eternity. He may become more and more, to endless 
ages, an angel of Ifght, even as here a man may advance greatly in wisdom 
and intelligence, and yet is always the same man. 

This doctrine of the soul involves also the permanency of established 
character. The life in this world is the period of character-building. It has 
been very truthfully said that a man is a bundle of habits. What manner oi 
man he is depends on what his manner of life has been. This is meant by 
the words of Scripture, “Their works do follow with them” (Rev. xiv. 13), 
and “ He shall render unto every man according to his deeds ” (Matth. xvi. 

27 )- 

If evil and vicious habits are continued through life, they are fixed and 
confirmed and become of the very life, so that the man loves and desires no 
other life, and does not wish to—will not —be led out of them, because he 
loves the practice of them. On the other hand, if from childhood a man 
has been inured to virtuous habits, these habits of virtue become fixed and 
established and of his very soul and life. In either case the habits thus 
fixed and confirmed are of the immortal soul and constitute its permanent 
character. The body, as to its part, has been but the pliant instrument ol 
the soul. 

With respect to the soul’s future life, the first important consideration 
is what sort of a world it will inhabit. If we have shown good reasons foi 
believing the doctrine that the soul is not a .something formless, vague and 

shadowy, but is itself an organic human form, substantial, and the very 

man, then it must inhabit a substantial and very real world. It ■ is a gross 
fallacy of the senses, that there is no substance but matter, and nothing sub¬ 
stantial but what is material. Is not God, the Divine, Omnipotent Creatoi 
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of all things, substantial? Can Omnipotence be an attribute of that which 
has no substance and no form? Is such an existence conceivable? Yet 
He is not material, and not visible or cognizable by any mortal sense. But 
we know that he is substantial; and if — as we have shown that reason 
clearly confirms—the soul is substantial, there is spiritual ‘ substance. And 
of such substance must be the world wherein the soul is eternally to dwell. 

It is the reality of the spiritual world that makes this world real, just as it 

is the reality of the soul that makes the human body a reality and a possi¬ 
bility. As there could be no body without the soul, there could be no natural 

world without the spiritual. Tt is not rational to believe that the body 
which the soul briefly inhabits and which is then dissolved is more substantial 
than the soul itself which endures forever 

Not only is that world substantial, but it must be a world of surpassing 
loveliness and beauty. 

Is it reasonable that this material world should be so full of life and 
loveliness and beauty, where 

“ Nature spreads for every sense a feast,** 
to gratify every exalted faculty of the soul, and not the spiritual world 
wherein the soul is to abide forever ? 

And the life of that world is human life. The same laws of life and 
happiness obtain there that govern here, because they are grounded in 
human nature. Man is a social being, and everywhere in that world, as in 
this, desires and seeks the companionship of those that are congenial to 
him, that is, who are of similar quality to himself. Men are thus mutually 
drawn together by spiritual affinity. 

And so it is for a time and in a measure, in the first state and region 
into which men come when they enter into the spiritual world. They go 

into that world as they are ; and are at first in a mixed state, as in this 
world. This continues until the real character is clearly manifest, and good 
and evil are separated. When this state of separation is complete there 

can be no successful dissimulation; the good and the evil are seen and 

known as such, and the law of spiritual affinity becomes.perfectly operative 
by their own free volition and choice. Then the evil and the good become 
entirely separated into their congenial societies. The various societies and 
communities of the good thus associated constitute heaven; and those of 
the evil constitute hell, not by any arbitrary judgment of an angry God, but 
of voluntary choice, by the perfect and unhindered operation of the law of - 

human nature that leads men to prefer and seek the companionship of those 
most congenial to themselves. 

As regards the permanency of the state of those who by established 
evil habit are fixed and determined in their love of evil life, it is not of the 

Lord*s will, but of their own. We are taught in his holy Word, that he is 
ever “ gracious and full of compassion.** He would that they should turn 
front their evil ways and live, but they will not; as he said of those of 
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Jerusalem —** How often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye would not. Thh^e- 
fore your house is left unto you desolate.” There is no moment, in this or 
in the future life, when the infinite mercy of the Lord would not that an evil 
man should turn from hi^ evil course and live a virtuous and upright and 
happy life ; but they will not in tliat world for the same reason that they 
would not in this, because when evil habits are once fixed and confirmed 
they love them and will not turn from them even “ as the sow that is washed 
returns to her wallowing in the mire” (2 Peter ii. 22). “Can the Ethi¬ 
opian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? Then may they also do 
good that are accustomed to do evil” (Jer. xiii. 23). Heaven is a heaven 
of men : and the life of heaven is human life. 'I'hc conditions'of life in 
that exalted state are greatly different from the conditions here, but it is 
human life, adapted to such transcendent conditions ; and the laws of life 
in that world, as we have seen, are the same as in this. Man was created 
to be a free and willing agent of the Lord to bless his kind. His true hap¬ 
piness comes, not in seeking happiness for himself, but in seeking to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of others. Where all are animated by this desire, all 
‘ are mutually and reciprocally blest. Such a state is heaven, according to 
the day in which it is attained, whether measurably in this world or fully 
and perfectly in the next. Then must there be useful ways in heaven by 
which they can contribute to each others happiness. And of such kind will 
be the employments of heaven ; for they must be useful employments. 
There could be no happiness without them to beings who are designed and 
formed for usefulness to others. What the employments are in that exalted 
condition, we cannot well know except as some of them are revealed to us; 
and of them we have faint and feeble conception. But undoubtedly one of 
them is attendance upon men in this world. It is written—and the words 
apply to every man—“ He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy w'ays” (Ps. xci. 2); and “Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation ?” (Heb. 
1.14). 


“ The Parliament of Religions has laid a fundamental stone in the great 
Temple of the Future,” — The Most Rev, Dionysios Latas^ Archbishop of 
Zante, 


FOURTH DAY. 


THE NEEDS OF HUMANITY SUPPLIED BY THl 

CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

I 

By James, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

[On being introduced to read part of the paper prepared by Cardina 
Gibbons, Bishop Keane said : 

Cardinal Gibbons has requested me to express his sincere regret that h 
is not able to be present this morning. He showed his sympathy in the Pai 
liament of Religions by being here at the opening; he would gladly show h- 
sympathy by being here every day during its continuance. He is here wit 
you inspirit and affection, and his prayer is offered up to Almighty God thi 
the Parliament may lead to God’s own results. Now, as it is the desire < 
the Parliament, and as I trust it will be recognized all through. His Eminenc 
desires to adhere strictly to the program, to treat only the theme suggeste 
by the Parliament to-day—that is to. say, the relation between God and mai 
Religion, the link between the Creator and the created. Whoever hs 
watched the career of Cardinal Gibbons must have remarked that he is pn 
eminently a practical man. He always takes a practical view of things 
even in regard to the .suj)ernatural he always asks “ Will it work? ” 

Profoundly blessed as he is in what I may call the divine philosophy ( 
religion, he prefers, always to regard it with practical eyes. Knowing thi 
religion is the gift of the Creator to his creatures, he knows that religio 
was given by the Creator in order to benefit and bless his creatures. S 
Cardinal Gibbons looks and asks: How does religion bless mankind 
That is the way he is going to view the great subject this morning 
How does the Christian religion, how does the Catholic Church, as th 
divinely appointed exponent of the Christian religion, bless mankind, enligh 
ening man, purifying man, comforting man, improving man’s conditio 
here below and leading him to happiness hereafter ? It is in this practic! 
light, therefore, the Cardinal will now an.swer the question, — **The Neec 
of Humanity Supplied by the Catholic Religion.”] 

We live and move and have our being in the midst of a civilizatio 
which is the legitimate offspring of the Catholic religion. The blessing 
resulting from our Christian civilization are poured out so regularly and s 
abundantly on the intellectual, moral and social world, like the sunlight an 
the air of heaven and the fruits of the earth, that they have ceased to excil 
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any surprise except to those^iivho visit lands where the religion of Christ is 
little known. In order to realize adequately our favored situation, we 
should transport ourselves in spirit to ante-Christian times and contrast the 
condition of the Pagan world with our own. 

Before the advent of Christ the whole world, with the exception of the 
secluded Roman Province of Palestine, was buried in idolatry. Every strik¬ 
ing object in nature had its tutelary divinities. Men w'orshiped the sun 
and moon and stars of heaven. They worshiped their very passions. 
They worshiped everything except God only to whom alone divine homage 
is due. In the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, “They changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the corruptible man, and 
of birds and beasts and creeping things. They worshiped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator who is blessed forever.” But at last the 

great light for which the prophets of Israel had sighed and prayed, and 
toward which even the Pagan sages had stretched forth their hands with 
eager longing, arose and shone unto them “ that sat in darkness and the 
shadow of death.” The truth concerning our Creator, which had hitherto 
been hidden in Judea, that there it might be sheltered from the world-wide 
idolatry, was now proclaimed, and in far greater clearness and fullness, unto 
the whole world. Jesus Christ taught all mankind to know the one true 
God, a God existing from eternity unto eternity, a God who created all 
things by his power, who governs all things by his wisdom, and whose super¬ 
intending providence watches over the affairs of nations as well as men, 
“without whom not even a bird falls to the ground.” He proclaimed a God 
infinitely holy, just and merciful. This idea of the Deity so consonant to 
our rational conceptions, was in striking contrast wdth the low and sensual 

notions which the Pagan world had formed of its divinities. 

The religion of Christ imparls to us not only a sublime conception of 
God, but also a rational idea of man and of his relations to his Creator. 
Before the coming of Chri.st, man was a riddle and a mystery to himself. He 
knew not whence he came or whither he was going. He was groping in the 
dark. All he knew for certain was that he was jiassing through a brief phase 
of existence. The past and the future were enveloped in a mist which the 
light of philosophy was unable to penetrate. Our Redeemer has dispelled 
the cloud and enlightened us regarding our origin and de.stinyand the means 
of attaining it. He has rescued man from the frightful labyrinth of error in 
which Pagani.sm had involved him. 

The Gospel of Christ as propounded by the Catholic Cfiurch has brought 
not only light to the intellect, but comfort also to the heart. It has given us 
“that peace of God which surpa.sseth all understanding,” the peace which 

springs from the conscious possession of truth. It has taught us howto enjoy 
that triple peace which constitutes true happine.ss as far as it is attainable in 
this life — peace with God by the observance of his commandments, peace 
with our neighbor by the exercise of charity and justice towards him, and 
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peace with ourselves by repressing our inordinate appetites and keeping our 
passions subject to the law of reason, and our reason illumined and controlled 
by the law of God. 

All other religious systems prior to the advent of Christ were national 

like Judaism, or state religions like Paganism. The Catholic religion alone 
is world-wide and cosmopolitan embracing all races and nations and peo¬ 
ples and tongues. 

Christ alone of all religious founders, had the courage to say to his 
disciples; “ Go, teach all nations.” ” Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
“You shall be witnesses to me in Judea and Samaria, and even to the 
uttermost bounds of the earth.” Be not restrained in your mission by 
national or state lines. I.et my Gospel be as free and universal as the air 
of heaven. “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” All man¬ 
kind are the children of my Father, and my brethren. I have died for all, 
and embrace all in my charity. Let the whole human race be your audi¬ 
ence and the world be the theatre of your labors. 

It is this recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 

Christ, that has inspired the Catholic Church, in her mission of love and 
benevolence. This is the secret of her all-pervading charity. This idea 
has been her impelling motive in her work of the social regeneration of 
mankind. 1 behold, she says, in every human cieature a child of God and 
a brother or sister of Christ, and therefore I will protect helpless infancy 
and decrepit old age. 1 will feed the orphan and nurse the sick. I will 
strike the shackles from the feet of the slave, and will rescue degraded 
woman from the moral bondage and degradation to which her own frailty 
and the passions of the stronger sex had consigned her. 

Montesipiieu has well said that the religion of Christ, which was insti¬ 
tuted to lead men to eternal life, has contributed more than any other insti¬ 
tution to promote the temporal and social happiness of mankind. The 
object of this Parliament of Religions is to present to thoughtful, earnest and 
inquiring minds the respective claims of the various religions, with the 
view that they would “ prove all things, and hold that which is good,” by 
embracing that religion which above, all others commends itself to their 
judgment and conscience. I am not engaged in this search for truth, for 

by the grace of God, I am conscious that I have found it, and instead of 
hiding this treasure in my own breast, I long to share it with others, espe¬ 
cially as I am none the poorer in making others the richer. 

But for my part, were I occupied in this investigation, much as I would 

be drawn towards the Catholic Church by her admirable unity of faith 
which binds together in a common worship 250 millions of souls ; much as 
1 would be attracted towards her by her sublime moral code, by her world¬ 
wide catholicity and by that unbroken chain of Apostolic succession which 
connects her indissolubly with Apostolic times, I would be drawn still more 
forcibly towards her by that wonderful system of organized benevolence 
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which she has established for the alleviation and comfort of suffering 
humauitv. 

Let us briefly review what the Catholic Church has done for the eleva¬ 
tion and betterment of society. 

1. The Catholic Church has purified society in its very fountain, 
which is the marriage bond. She has invariably proclaimed the unity and 
sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage tie by saying, with her Founder, 

What God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” Wives and 
mothers, never forget that the inviolability of the marriage contract is the 
palladium of your womanly dignity and of your Christian liberty. And if you 
are no longer the slave of'man and the toy of his caprice, like the wives of 
Asiatic countries, but the peers and partners of your husbands; if you are 
no longer tenants at will, like the wives of Pagan Greece and Rome, but the 
mistresses of your household , if you are no longer confronted by usurping 
rivals, like Mohammedan and Mormon wives, but the queens of the domes¬ 
tic kingdom, you are indebted for this priceless boon to the ancient Church, 
and particularly to the Roman Pontiffs, who inflexibly upheld the sacred¬ 
ness of the nuptial bond against the arbitrary power of kings, the lust of 
nobles, and the lax and pernicious legislation of civil governments. 

2. The Catholic Religion has proclaimed the sanctity of human life as 
soon as the body is animated by the vital spark. Infanticide was a dark 
stain on Pagan civilization. It was universal in Greece with the possible 
exception of Thebes. It was sanctioned and even sometimes enjoined by 

such eminent Greeks as Plato and Aristotle, Solon and Lycurgus. The 
destruction of infants was also very common among the Romans. Nor was 
there any legal check to this inhuman crime except at rare intervals. The 
father had the power of life and death over his child. And as an evidence 
that human nature does not improve with time and is everywhere the same, 
unless it is fermented with the leaven of Christianity, the wanton sacrifice 
of infant life is probably as general to-day in China and other heathen 

countries as it was in ancient Greece and Rome. The Catholic Church has 
sternly set her face against this exposure and murder of innocent babes. 
She has denounced it as a crime more revolting than that of Herod because 
committed against one’s own flesh and blood. She has condemned with 

equal energy the atrocious doctrine of Malthus who suggested unnatural 
methods for diminishing the population of the human family. Were I not 
restrained by the fear of offending modesty, and of imparting knowledge 
where “ ignorance is bliss,” I would dwell more at' length on the social 
plague of ante-natal infanticide which is insidiously and systematically 
spreading among us in defiance of civil penalties and of the divine law 

which says, “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

3. There is no phase of human misery for which the Church docs 
not provide some remedy or alleviation. She has established infant asylums 
for the shelter of helpless babes who have been cruelly abandoned by their 
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own parents, or bereft of them in the mysterious dispensations of Providence 
before they could know and feel a mother’s love. These little waifs, like 
the infant Moses, drifting in the turbid Nile, are rescued from an untimely 
death, and are tenderly raised by the daughters of the Great King, those 
consecrated virgins who become nursing mothers to them. And I have 
known more than one such motherless babe who, like Israel’s lawgiver in 
after years, became a leader among his people. 

4. As the Church provides homes for those yet on the threshold of-life, 
so too does she secure retreats for those on the threshold of death. She has 

asylums in which the aged, men and women, find at one and the same time 

a refuge in their old age from the stonns of life, and a novitiate to prepare 
them for eternity. Thus from the cradle to the grave she is a nursing 
mother. She rocks her children in the cradle of infancy, and she soothes 

them to rest on the couch oi death. 

Louis XIV. erected in Paris the famous Hotel des Invalides for the 
veteran soldiers of France who had fought in the service of their country. 
And so has the Catholic Religion provided for those who have been disabled 
in the battle of life, a home in which they are tenderly nursed in their 
declining years by devoted Sisters. 

The Little Si.stcrs of the Poor, whose congregation was founded in 
1840, have now charge of two hundred and fifty establishments in different 
parts of the globe ; the aged inmates of those houses numbering thirty 
thousand, upward of seventy thousand having died under their care up to 
1889. To these asylums are welcomed not only the members of the 
Catholic religion, but those also of every form of Christian faith, and even 
those without any faith at all. The Sisters make no distinction of person 
or nationality or color or creed; for true charity embraces all. The only 
question proposed by the Sisters to the applicant for shelter is this: Are 
you oppressed by age and penury? If so, come to us and we will provide 
for you. 

5. She has Orphan A.syliims where children of both sexes are reared 

and taught to become useful and worthy members of society. 

6. Hospitals were unknown to the Pagan world before the coming of 
Christ. The copious vocabularies of Greece and Rome had no word even 
to express that term. 

The Catholic Chujeh has hospitals for the treatment and cure of every 
form of disease. She sends her daughters of Charity and of Mercy to the 
battle-field and to the plague-stricken city. During the Crimean war I 
remember to have read of a Sister who was struck dead by a ball while she 
was in the act of stooping down and bandaging the wound of a fallen sol¬ 
dier. Much praise was then deservedly bestowed on Florence Nightingale 

tor her devotion to the sick and wounded soldiers. Her name resounded 
in both hemispheres. But in every Sister you have a Florence Nightingale 
with this difference, that like ministering angels they move without noise 
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along the path of duty, and like the Angel Raphael who concealed his 
name from Tobias, the Sister hides her name from the world. 

Several years ago I accompanied to New Orleans eight Sisters of 
Charity who were sent from Baltimore to reinforce the ranks of their heroic 

companions or to supply the places of their devoted associates who had 
fallen at the post of duty in the fever-stricken cities of the South. Their 
departure for the scene of their labors was neitlier announced by the press 
nor heralded by public applause. They rushed calmly into the jaws of 
death, not bent on deeds of destruction, like the famous six hundied, but on 
deeds of mercy. They had no Tennyson to sound their praises. Their only 
ambition was — and how lofty is that ambition — that the recording angel 
.might be their biographer, that their names might be inscribed in the Book 
of Life, and that they might receive their recompense from Him who has 
said, “ I was sick and ye visited Me, for as often as ye did it to one of the 

least of My brethren, ye did it to Me.” Within a few months after their 
arrival six of the eight Sisters died victims to the epidemic. 

These are a few of the many other instances of heroic charity that have 
fallen under my own observation. Here are examples of sublime heroism 

not culled from the musty pages of ancient martyrologies, or books of chiv¬ 
alry, but happening in our own day and under our own eyes. Here is a 

heroism not aroused by the emulation of brave comrades on the battle-field 
or by the clash of arms or the strains of martial hymns or by the love for 
earthly fame, but inspired only by a sense of Christian duty and by the Jove 
of God and her fellow beings. 

The Catholic Religion labors not only to assuage the physical distem¬ 
pers of humanity, but also to reclaim the victims of moral disease. The 
redemption of fallen women from a life of infamy was never included in 

the scope of heathen philanthropy; and man’s unregenerate nature is the 

same now as before the birth of Christ. 

He worships woman as long as she has charms to fascinate; but she is 
spurned and trampled upon as soon as she has ceased to please. It was 
reserved for'Him who knew no sin to throw the mantle of protection over 
sinning woman. There is no page in the Gospel more touching than that 
which records our Saviour’s merciful judgment on the adulterous woman. 
The Scribes and Pharisees, who had perhaps participated in her guilt, asked 
our Lord to pronounce sentence of death upon her in accordance with the 
Mosaic law. “ Hath no one condemned thee ? ” asked our Saviour. “ No 
one. Lord,” she answered. ” Then,” said he, “ neither will I condemn thee. 
Go, sin no more.” 

Inspired by this divine example, the Catholic Church shelters erring 
females in homes not inappropriately called Magdalen Asylums and Houses 

of the Good Shepherd. Ndl to speak of other institutions established for 
the moral reformation of women, the Congregation of the Good Shepherd 
at Angers, founded in 1836, has charge to-day of one hundred and fifty 
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houses, in which upwards of four thousand sisters devote themselves to the 
care of over twenty thousand females, who had yielded to temptation, or 
were rescued from impending danger. ' 

8. The Christian Religion has been the unvarying friend and advocate of 
the bondman. Before the dawn of Christianity, slavery was universal in 
civilized as well as in barbarous nations. The Apostles were everywhere 
confronted by the children of oppression. Their first task was to mitigate 
the horrors and alleviate the miseries of human bondage. They cheered the 
slave by holding up to him the example of Christ who voluntarily became a 
slave that we might enjoy the glorious liberty of children of God. The 
bondman had an equal participation with his master in the sacraments of 
the Church, and in the priceless consolation which religion affords. 

Slave-owners were admonished to be kind and humane to their slaves 
by being reminded with Apostolic freedom that they and their servants had 
the same Master in heaven who had no respect of persons. The ministers 
of the Catholic Religion down the ages sought to lighten the burden and 
improve the condition of the slave as far as social prejudices would permit, 

till at length the chains fell from their feet. 

Human slavery has at last, thank God, melted away before the noon¬ 
day sun of the Gospel. No Christian country contains to-day a solitary 
slave. To paraphrase the words of a distinguished Irish jurist,—as soon as 
the bondsman puts his foot on a Christian land, he stands redeemed, regen¬ 
erated and disenthralled on the sacred soil of Christendom. 

9. The Saviour of mankind never conferred a greater temporal boon on 
mankind than by ennobling and sanctifying manual labor, and by rescuing 
it from the stigma of degradation which had been branded upon it. Before 
Christ appeared among men, manual and even mechanical work was 
regarded as servile and degrading to the freemen of pagan Rome, and was 
consequently relegated to slaves. Christ is ushered into the world not amid 
the pomp and splendor of imperial majesty, but amid the environments of 

an humble child of toil. He is the reputed son of an artisan, and his early 
manhood is spent in a mechanic’s shop. “ Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary?” The primeval curse attached to labor is obliterated by the toil¬ 
some life of Jesus Christ. Ever since he pursued his trade as a carpenter, 
he has lightened the mechanic’s tools and has shed a halo around the work¬ 
shop. 

If the profession of a general, a jurist and a statesman is adorned by 
the example of a Washington, a Taney and a Burke, how much more is the 
calling of a workman ennobled by the example of Christ. What De Tocque- 
ville said sixty years ago of the United States is true to-day, that with us 

every honest labor is laudable, thanks to the example and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

To sum up. The Catholic Church has taught man the knowledge of 
God and of himself; she has brought comfort to his heart by instructing 
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him to bear the ills of life with Christian philosophy. tas sanctified 

the marriage bond ; she has proclaimed the sanctity and inviolability of 
human life from the moment that the body is animated by the spark of life 
till its extinction. She has founded asylums for the training of children of 
both sexes and for the support of the aged poor. She has established hos¬ 
pitals for the sick and homes for the redemption of fallen women. She has 
exerted her influence towards the mitigation and abolition of human slavery. 
She has been the unwavering friend of the sons of toil. These are some of 

the blessings which the Catholic Church has conlerred on society. 

I will not deny, on the contrary, I am happy to avow that the various 

Christian bodies outside the Catholic Church have been, and are to-day, 
/(ealous promoters of most of those work.s of Christian benevolence which I 
have enumerated. Not to speak of the innumerable humanitarian houses 
established by our non-Catholic brethren throughout the land, I bear cheei- 
ful testimony to the philanthropic institutions founded by Wilson and 
Shepherd, by Johns Hopkins, Enoch Pratt and George Peabody, in the 
City of Baltimore. 

But will not our separated brethren have the candor to acknowledge 
that we had first possession of the field, that these beneficent movements 
have been inaugurated by us, and that the other Christian communities, in 
their noble efforts for the moral and social regeneration of mankind, have 
in no small measure been stimulated by the example and emulation of the 
ancient Church? 

Let us do all we can in our day and generation in the cause of human¬ 
ity. Every man has a mission from God to help his fellow being. Though 
we differ in faith, thank God there is one platform on which we stand united, 
and that is the platform of charity and benevolence. We cannot, indeed, like 
our Divine Master, give sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf and speech 
to the dumb, and strength to the paralyzed limb, but we can work miracles 
of grace and mercy by relieving the distress of our suffering brethren. And 
never do we approach nearer to our Heavenly Father than when we allevi¬ 
ate the sorrows of others. Never do we perform an act more God-like than 
when we bring sunshine to hearts that are dark and desolate. Never are we 
more like to God than when we cause the flowers of joy and of gladness to 
bloom in souls that were dry and barren before. “ Religion,” says the Apos¬ 
tle, “ pure and undefiled before God and the Father, is this: To visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their tribulation, and to keep oneself unspotted 

from this world.” Or, to borrow the words of the Pagan Cicero ; “ Homines 

ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando.” “ There 
is no way by which men can approach nearer to the gods than by contrib¬ 
uting to the welfare of their fellow creatures.” 



RELIGION ESSENTIALLY CHARACTERISTIC OF 

HUMANITY. 

By the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

I shall not occupy your time in any words of introduction or perora¬ 
tion, nor shall I attempt to demonstrate the truth of the proposition 
which I have been asked to speak to. I shall simply endeavor, in a series 
of statements, to elucidate and interpret, and, in some small measure, 

apply it. 

Religion, then, is essential to humanity. It is not a something or a 
somewhat external to man, which has been imposed upon him by priest or 
hierarch here or anywhere. It is not a fungus growth that does not belong 
to his nature. The power, the baneful power of superstition, lies in the 
very fact that man is religious, and that his religious nature, inherent in 
him, has been too often played upon by evil or ignorant men for base or 
selfish purposes. But this does not countervail the truth that religion itself 
is an essential, integral part of his own nature. 

Religion is the mother of all religions, not the child. The White City 
at yonder end of Chicago is not the parent of architecture ; architecture is 
the parent of the White City. And the temples and priests and rituals that 
cover this round globe of ours have not made religion ; they have been 
born of the religion that is inherent in the soul. Religion is not the excep¬ 
tional gift of exceptional geniuses. It is not what men have sometimes 
thought poetry or art or music to be, a thing that belongs to a favored few 
great men, so that the many, strive they never so hard to conform their 

I 

lives to the light of nature, unless aided by some supernatural or extraordi¬ 
nary acts of grace, can never attain to it. Religion belongs to man, and is 
inherent in«man. 

If I may be allowed to use the terms of our own theology, it is not con¬ 
ferred upon man in redemption, it is conferred in creation. It was not first 
brought into existence at Sinai nor at Bethlehem. Christ came not to create 
religion, but to develop the religion that was already in the human soul. 
In the beginning God breathed the breath of life into man, and all men 
have something of that divine breath in them. They may stifle it, they 
may refuse to obey that to which it calls them, but still it is in them. They 

are children of God whether they know it or not. And to their God they 
are drawn by a power like that which draws the earth to the sun. 

Man is a wonderful machine. This body of his is the most marvelous 
mechanism in the world. Man is an animal, linked to the animal race by 
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his instincts, his appetites, his passions, his social nature. He has all that 
the animal possesses, only in a higher and larger degree; but he is more 
than a machine, more than an animal. He is linked to more than the earth 
from which he was formed ; he is linketl to the divine and the eternal. He 
has in him faith, hope, love -a faith which, if it does not alw^ssee the 
•Infinite, at <till events always trie.s to .see the Infinite, groping after him if 
haply he may find him—a hope which if it be sometimes elusive, neverthe¬ 
less beckons him on to higher and higher achievements in character and 
condition—a love which beginning in the cradle, binding him to h’s mother, 
widens in ever broadening circles as life enlarges, including the children of 
the home, the villagers, the Irilie, the nation, at last reaching out and tak¬ 
ing in the whole human race, and in all of this learning that there is a still 
larger life in wliich we live and move and have our being, toward which we 
tend and by which we are fed and in.spired. 

Max Muller has defined religion as the perception of such a manifesta¬ 
tion of the infinite as produces an effect upon the moral character and con¬ 
duct of man. It is not merely the moral character and conduct; that is 
ethics. It is not merely a perception of the infinite : that is theology. It 
IS such a perception of the infinite as produces an influence on the moral 
character and conduct of man. 'I'liat is religion. 

My proposition then is thi.s, that in every man there is an inherent 
capacity so to perceive the infinite, and that to every man on this round 
globe of ours God has so manifested himself in nature and in inward expe • 
Hence, as that, taking that manifestation on the one hand, and that power of 
perception on the other, the moral character and the conduct of man, if he 
follows the light that he receives, will be steadily improved and enlarged 
and enriched in his upward progress to the infinite and the eternal. Man is 
conscious of himself and he is conscious of the world within himself. He 
is conscious of a perception that brings him in touch with the outer world. 
He is conscious of reason by which he sees the relation of things. He is 
conscious of emotions, feelings of hope, of fear, of love. He is conscious 
of will, of resolve, of purpose; sometimes painfully conscious of resolves 
that have been broken; sometimes gladly conscious of resolves that have 
been kept. And in all of this life he is conscious of these things; that he 
is a perceiving, thinking, feeling, willing creature. 

He is-also conscious of the world outside of himself, a world of form, of 
color, of material, of phenomena. They are borne in upon him by his per¬ 
ceiving faculties. And he is also conscious of a relation between himself, 
the thinking, willing creature that he is, and this outward world that 
impinges upon him. He is conscious that the fragrance of the rose gives 
him pleasure and the fragrance of the bone-boiling establishment does not 

give him pleasure. He is conscious that fire warms him, and he is conscious 
that fire burns and stings him. He is conscious of hunger; he is conscious 
pf the satisfaction that comes through the feeding of himself when hungry. 
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He is brought into perpetual contact with this outer world, so he becomes 
conscious of three things: first, himself; second, the not-self; third, the 
relation between himself and this not-self. And this relationship is forced 
upon him by every movement of his life. It begins with the cradle and does 
not end until the grave. Life is perpetually impinging upon him. He him¬ 
self is coerced) whether he will or no, to ascertain what is the celationship 
between this thinking, feeling creature that he calls self, and this outward, 
material, phenomenal world in the midst of which he lives. 

In the pursuit of this inquiry he begins by attributing to all the phe¬ 
nomena that impinge upon him the continuous life that '>s within him. He 
thinks that all things are persons. He groups them in classes, he produces 
them in provinces, he becomes polytheistic. He goes but a very little way 
through life before he learns there is a larger unity of life than at first he 
thought. He learns that all phenomena of life are bound together in some 
one common bond. He learns that behind all the phenomena of nature there 
is a cause, that behind the apparent there is the real, behind the shadow 
there is the substance, behind the transitory there is the eternal. The old 
teachers of the old religions Saw that truth which Herbert Spencer has put 
in axiomatic form in these later days: “Midst all mysteries by which we 
are surrounded, nothing is more certain than that w'e are in the presence of 
an infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed.” 

Now he begins to study this energy; for the well-being of his life here, 
even if there were no hereafter, depends on his understanding what are his 
relations, not only to the related phenomena of life, but to the infinite and 
eternal energy from which all these phenomena spring. And in the study of 
this energy he very soon discovers that it is an intellectual energy. All the 
phenomena of life have behind them thought-relations. The world has not 
happened; life is not a chapter of mere accidents; the universe is not a heap 
of disjecta membra; there is a unity which makes life what it is. It is 
summed up in the very word by which we endeavor to describe all things, 
“ Universe,” all forces combined in one. 

The relation of these phenomena one to the other he seeks to learn. 
He talks of laws and forces. Science is not merely the gathering of 
phenomena here and there ; it is the discovery of the relations which exist 
between phenomena and have existed through eternity. The scientist does 
not create those relations; he discovers them. He does not make the 
laws; he finds them. Science is a thought of man trying to find the divine 
reality that is behind all this tran.sitoriness. Science is the thinking of the 

thoughts of God after him. He perceives art, the relations of beauty in 
form, in color, in music. He does not create these relations; he discovers 

them. They existed before he came upon the stage, and they will continue 

to exist if by some catacly.sm all humanity should be swept off the stage. 
And in this search for beauty he finds that there, too, he has perceived the 
infinite. Bach knocks at one door and out there issues one form of music, 
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Mozart anotKer, Mendelssohn another, Beethoven another, Wagner another; 
each one interprets something of the beauty that lies wrapt up in the possi¬ 
bility of sound, and still the march goes on, still the doors swing open, still 
the notes come tripping out, still the music grows and grows and grows, 
and will grow while eternity goes on, for in music we are searching for the 
infinite and eternal, whether we know it or know it not. 

He perceives, however, not only the outward world of things. He 

perceives an outward world of sentient beings like himself. He sees about 
him his fellow-men, that they also perceive, reason, hope and fear and love 
and hate, that they also resolve and break their resolves or keep them. He 
sees that he is but one of the great company marching along the same 
highway out of the great unknown in the past toward the same great 
unknown goal in the future; and he discerns that there is a unity in this 
humanity. First, he sees it in the family, then in the tribes, then in the 
nations, and last of all in the whole race. If there were no unity in the 
human race, there could be no history. History is not the mere narration 
of things that have happened ; history is the evolution of the progress of a 
united race, coming from the egg into the full-fledged bird of the future. 
There could be no political economy if there were no unity in the human 
race, no science, no religion, nothing. We are not a mere set of disinte¬ 
grated, separate grains of sand in one great heap which we are building 
up to be blown away. All humanity is united together by unmistakable ties 
—united with a power that far transcends the local temple, the temple of 
tribes or nations or creeds or circumstances. 

History, political economy, .sociology, the whole course of the develop¬ 
ment of the human race are witnesses that there is not only an infinite 
energy from which all outward things proceed, but an infinite and 
eternal moral energy from which all human life proceeds, and in which 
all human life in its last analysis has its unifying element. Man is com¬ 
pelled to study what this bond of union is. He must know what are the 

right relationships between himself and his fellow-men. If he fails, all 

sorts of distresses and calamities come upon him. He must find out what 
are the right relationships between employer and employed, between gov¬ 
ernor and governed, between parent and children. • He does not make 
them, but finds out what they are. l.et Congress, with a power of thirty 
millions of people behind it, enact slavery in the American constitution; 
let the thirty millions say, ** We will make a law that the blacks shall be the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and the white men shall be 
served by them,” and the law that Congress makes, with thirty millions of 
people behind it, impinges against the divine, eternal and infinite law of 
human liberty, and goes down with one great crash and is buried forever. 

So man is compelled by the very nature of his social and civil organ¬ 
ization to seek for an infinite and eternal behind humanity, behind the 
material and behind the aesthetic. Unconsciously he has been seeking for 
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the divine, but he awaits the consciousness. He knows that there is a 
divine, eternal, infinite somewhat, an ideal somewhat, behind all material 
and all spiritual phenomena, and his emotions are stirred toward that some¬ 
what, stirred to awe, to fear, to reverence, to curiosity, but stirred. So with 
temple and worship, and ritual and priest, he endeavors consciously to learn 
who and what this somewhat is that draws him in his moral resolutions to 
his fellow-man, that speaks the inward voice of righteousness in the con¬ 
science of the individual. 

Thus we get out of Religion religions—religions that vary according as 
curiosity or fear or hope or the ethical element or the personal reverence 
predominates. Religious curiosity wants to know about the infinite and 
eternal, and it gives us creeds and theologies; the religion of fear gives us 
the sacrificial system, with its atonements and propitiations; the religion of 
hope expects some reward or recompense from the great Infinite, and 
expresses itself in services and gifts, with the expectation of rewards here or 
in some Elysium hereafter. Then there is the religion which, although it 

can never learn the nature of the law-giver, still goes on trying to under¬ 
stand the nature of his laws; and, finally, the religion which more or less 
clearly sees behind all this that there is One who is the ideal of humanity, 
the infinite and eternal Ruler of humanity, and therefore reveres and wor¬ 
ships, and last of all learns to love. 

If, in this brief summary, 1 have carried you with me, you will see that 
the object of man’s search is not merely religion ; he is seeking to know the 
infinite and the eternal. The whole current of human life is a search for the 
infinite and the divine. All science, all art, all sociology, all business, all 
government, as well as all worship, are in the last analysis, an endeavor to 
comprehend the meaning of the great words: Honesty, justice, truth, pity, 
mercy, love. In vain does the atheist or the agnostic try to stop our search; 
in vain does he tell us it is a useless quest. Still we press on and must 
press on. The incentive is in ourselves, and nothing can blot it out of us 

and still leave us men and women. 

God made us out of himself and God calls us back to himself. It 
would be easier to kill the appetite of man and let us feed by merely shovel¬ 
ing in carbon as into a furnace ; it would be easier to blot ambition out of 
man and to consign him to endless and nerveless content; easier to blot 
love out of man and banish him to live the life of a eunuch in the wilder¬ 
ness ; than to blot out of the soul of man those desires and aspirations 
which knit him to the infinite and the eternal, give him love for his fellow 
men and reverence for God. In vain does the philosopher of the barnyard 
say to the egg, ** You are made of egg; you always were an egg ; you 

always will be an egg; don’t try to be anything but an egg.” The chicken 
pecks and pecks until he breaks the shell and comes out to the sunlight*. 

We welcome here to-day, in this most cosmopolitan city of the most 
cosmopolitan race on the tflobe. the representatives of- all the various forms 
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of religious life from Hast to West and North to South. We are glad to wel¬ 
come them. We are glad to believe that they, as we, have been seeking to 
know something more and better of the Divine from which we issue, of the 
Divine to which we are returning. We are glad to hear the message they 
have to bring to us. We are glad to know what they have to tell us, but 
what we are gladdest of all about is that we can tell them what we have 
found in our search, and that we have found the Christ. 

I do not stand here as the exponent, the apologist, or the defeiider of 
Christianity. In it there have been the blemishes of human handiwork. It 

has been too intellectual, too much a religion of creeds. It has been too 
fearful, too much a religion of sacrifices. It has been too selfishly hopeful; 
there has been too much a desire of reward here or hereafter. It has been 
too little a religion of unselfish service and unselfish reverence. No ! It is 
not Christianity that we want to tell our brethren across the sea about; it is 
the Christ. 

What is it that this universal hunger of the human race seeks ? Is it 
not these things—a better understanding of our moral relations, one to an¬ 
other, a better understanding of what we are and what we mean to be, that 
we may fashion ourselves according to the idea of the ideal being in our 
nature, a better appreciation of the Infinite One who is behind all phenomena, 
material or spiritual ? Is it not more health and added strength and clearer 
light in our upward tendency to our everlasting Father’s arms and home ? 
Are not these the things that most we need in the world ? We have found 
the Christ and loved him and revered him and accepted him, for nowhere 
else, in no other prophet, have we found the moral relations of men better 
represented than in the Golden Rule, “ Do unto others that which you would 
have others do unto you.” We do not think that he furnishes the only ideal 
the world has ever had. We recognize the voice of God in all prophets and 
in all time. But we do think we have found in this Christ, in his patience, 
in his courage, in his heroism, in his self-sacrifice, in his unbounded mercy 
and love an ideal that transcends all other ideals written by the pen of poet 
painted by the brush of artists, or graven into the life of human history. 

We do not think that God has spoken only in Palestine and to the few 
in that narrow province. We do not think he has been vocal in Christen¬ 
dom and dumb everywhere else. No ! We believe that he is a speaking 
God in all times and in all ages. But we believe no other revelation tran¬ 
scends and none other equals that which has been made to man in the one 
transcendent human life that was lived eighteen centuries ago in Palestine. 
And we think we find in Christ one thing that we have not been able to find 
in any other of the manifestations of the religious life of the world. All 

religions are the result of man’s seeking after God. If what I have portrayed 
to you this morning so imperfectly has any truth in it the whole human race 
seeks to know its eternal and divine Father, 'i’he message of the Incarna¬ 
tion—the glad tidings we have to give to Africa, to Asia, to China, to 
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the isles of the sea—is this : The everlasting Father is also seeking the 
children who are seeking him. Ife is not an unknown, hiding himself 
behind a veil impenetrable. He is not a being dwelling in the eternal 
silence ; he is^ a speaking, revealing, incarnate God. He is not an absolute 
justice, sitting on the throne of the universe and l^ringing before him imper¬ 
fect, sinful man and judging him with the scales of unerring justice. He is 
a father coming into human life and, in coming into one transcendent 
human life, so coming into all human life for all time. Perhaps we have 
sometimes misrepresented our own faith respecting this Christ. Perhaps, 
in our metaphysical definitions, we have sometimes been too anxious to be 
accurate, and too little anxious to be true. He himself has said it—he is a 
door. We do not stand merely to look at the door for the beauty of the 
carving upon it. We pn.sh the door open and go in. Through that dooi 
God enters into human life ; through that door humanity enters into the 
Divine life; man seeking after God, the incarnate God seeking after man— 
must the mutual (piest be evermore in vain ? Must we not find the end at 
last, if not in this world, then in that great future after life’s troubled 
dream shall be over, and we shall awake satisfied because we awake in his 
likeness ? 


“ 1 consider the Parliament of Religions the most interesting and fai- 
reaching in its results of all the exhibits of the World’s Fair of 1893 .”— Prof. 
George E. Post Beiriit^ Syria. 


“ I believe that the convocation of so many eminent men from the 
different Christian churches, and from other religious persuasions, and the 
discussion upon a subject about which human existence on earth turns and 
did turn its attention from the beginning, and which is, the worship of Him 
who created this world and man; in other words, the communication and 
union of man with God, this Congress, I believe, will contribute very much 
to that general wish, that human kind should become one flock, under one 
shepherd. I remain with much respect, yours faithfully, 

“ The Most Rev. Dionysios Latas, 

“ Archbishop of Zante, Greece.” 



THE DIVINE BASIS OF THE COOPERATION OF 

MEN AND WOMEN. 

By Mrs. Lydia Fuller Dickinson. 

[Seeking the nature of the original bond between men and women, we 
get no light from secular history, but in sacred history we find it a relation 
of essential oneness, in which there can be no subjection. But this relation 
presupposes that each individual is at one with himself.]^ 

According to sacred history, then, marriage, a relation of perfect one¬ 
ness or equality, a complementary relation, precluding the idea of separation 
or subjection, is the original bond between individual men and women, 
because it is the bond between the masculine and the feminine principles in 
the individual mind. But marriage as we have seen, means harmony, and 
we have discord in ourselves and in our relations with each other. How 
then came the departure from the true ideal ? 

The mind is at variance with itself. One part rules, the other must obey. 
For the mind, like man and woman, is dual, and is one only in marriage. It 
is a discordant two when wc love what the truth forbids, and a harmonious 
complementary one when we love what the truth enjoins. By common per¬ 
ception love is the feminine and truth the masculine principle. Love when 
it is the love of self, leads us astray, it leads us astray as a race. It 
blinded us to the real good. Truth brings us back to our moorings. But it 
can only do so by its temporary supremacy over love. This we all know. 
Our desires must be subject to bur knowledge. History repeats the story of 
our individual experience in larger characters in the relation between man 
and woman. Each is an individual, that is, each is both masculine and fem¬ 
inine in himself and herself, but in their relations to each other man stands 
for and expresses truth in his form and activities, while woman stands for 
and expres.ses love. Here also as in the individual, the original bond is 
marriage implying no subjection on the part of either wife or husband, 
implying on the contrary perfect oneness, mutual and equal helpfulness. 
But except in the symbolic story of Edenic peace and happiness, none the 

less true, however, because merely symbolic, we have no historic record of 
that infantile experience of the race. As I have said, we find man and 
woman separated when history begins—the woman subject to the man, thus 
at variance with each other, and by consequence with all others, the original 
bond broken, discord and strife the rule, might calling itself right wherever 
it could prevail. The paradise of unreasoning infancy is lost through per¬ 
verted love. And so, having gone astray, love, the feminine, woman, and 

perforce women since they stand for woman in both men and women, fall in 

|0S 
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the Divine Providence under subjection. Love blind to the highest good 
can no longer lead. Truth takes the helm. And man who stands for the 
truth comes to the front. 

Love, when it is tlie love of good, unites the truth in herself. But when 
it is the love of evil or self, she divorces truth and unites herself with the 
fal se. This briefly is the meaning of the separation between man and woman 
in tlie past, namely: i. The degeneration of love into self-love, and the 
consequent separation between love and truth in the individual mind, a sep¬ 
aration that, blinding us to the highest good, makes it no longer safe for us 
to follow our desires. 2 . The separation between man and woman in the 
marriage relation, and as a farther consequence, between man and man 
socially. 

[From these premises the writer draws an argument for Woman Suf¬ 
frage. “Creatively one, man ami woman cannot be permanently separated.” ] 
» A relation of marriage, or in other words of mutual cooperation all the 
way through in all the work of both, is the creative relation between man 
and woman. It follows that as this truth is seen and realized by individual 
men and women, society will see the .same truth as its own law of life, to be 
expressed, ultimated in all human relations and in the work of the world. 
This truth alone will lead us back to harmony in all the planes of our asso¬ 
ciated life, and the dawning recognition of this truth explains, as I believe, 
the growing interest in the modern cjuestion of Woman Suffrage. 

Imperfectly as she now apprehends it. Woman Suffrage does, neverthe¬ 
less, mean for woman a consistent, rational sense of personal responsibility, 
and it means this so preeminently that I could almost say it means nothing 
else; because upon this hew and higher sense of personal responsibility is 
to be built all the new and higher relations of woman in the future with 
herself, with man and with society. This is a theme in itself. I will only 

say in passing that we are ready .for new and higher relations betw'een men 
and women, that women must inaugurate these relations, that an intuition 

of this truth is the secret of the so-called Woman Movement, of the intel¬ 
lectual awakening of women, of their desire for personal and pecuniary free¬ 
dom, their laudable efforts to secure such freedom, the sympathy and coop¬ 
eration of the best men in these efforts, and that the bearing of all these 
aspects of the movement upon the future of society gives us the vision of 
the poet, true poet and true prophet in one : 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men. 

Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm. 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 

I wish to emphasize the point that without the consent of woman, her 
subjection could never have been a fact of history. Nothing is clearer to 
my mind than that man and woman (and because of her, let me insist) 
have all along been one in their incompleteness as they originally were, and 

will one day again be one in their completeness. In any relation between 
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man and woman, the most perfect, as well as the most imperfect, man 
stands f(jr the external or masculine principle of our common human nature. 
Thus, of course, women always have, do now, and always will, delight in 
his external leadership. It is the crowning joy and glory of a true woman’s 
life to find in man an embodiment of her own intuition of the highest wis¬ 
dom. It is her life to do so. She does not really live except in so far as 
she can do so. She delights to crown him king, and her king, who goes 
before her to execute her will of perfect love. 'Fherefore, in the past when 
the work to be done has been predominantly masculine, thus apparently 
separating him from her, although her will has not been the will of perfect 
love, yet her internal sight of the truth has kept her true to him, even truer 
than she has always been to herself. She has maintained his assumed 
supremacy, his external leadership, too often at the expense of the highest 
truth for both. Rut in so doing she has preserved the form of the true rela¬ 
tion between them for the future, and in this has consisted her leadership 
from the internal and higher plane. 

Now, however, we are confronting another aspect of the relation between 
man and woman. Under a new impulse derived from woman herself, man 
is abdicating his external leadership, his external control over her. This he 
must do because his leadership and control in the past have expressed sep¬ 
aration and not union. He must do it for his own as well as her education 
into a higher idea of marriage. He must make the law in all its aspects 
toward her conform to this higher idea of the truth that they are comple¬ 
mentary of each other (|uite equally. Not “ He for God only, she for God 
and him,” but both alike for (jod and each other. He must be w'illing to 
have her come down into the arena and share his contact with the world, since 
this is manifestly the providential school in which she is to learn her long- 
neglected lesson of personal responsibility. She is to learn not only that she 
has feet of her own upon which she must stand. She must also learn for 
both their sakes how to stand upon them. 'I'lie (juestions before us for solu¬ 
tion to-day are preeminently .social rather than political. They relate to the 
well-being of society, not merely to the success of party. They are ques¬ 
tions of the very life of man, and of ina'n in the act of taking an upward step 
in lii.s spiritual development. How' will woman meet the responsibilities for 
which during the la.st quarter of a century she has been manifestly preparing ? 
This is the question to which she is to-day writing her answer in characters 
so large that he who runs may read. Past all doubt she is learning her les¬ 
son of personal responsibility. She is becoming self-supporting, self-sustain¬ 
ing, self-reliant. She i.s learning to think and to express her thought, to 
form opinions and to hold to them. In doing this she is apparently separat¬ 
ing herself from man as in the past he has separated himself from her. Really 
separating herself, some say. But we need not fear. We have seen that 
this cannot be, since love conjoins, not separates. What then ? She is sim- 
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ply doing her part, making herself ready for the new and higher relation 
with man to which both are divinely summoned. 

It is for him to do his part. The end to be attained, a perfect relation 
between man and woman, symbolized by, but as yet imperfectly realized in, 
the divine institution of marriage, involves for its realization equal freedom 
for both. Not independence on the part of either. No such thing is pos¬ 
sible. But personal freedom from outward constraint to express one’s 
inward aspirations toward the true and the good—this is absolutely needful 
to base any genuine relation either between man and man or man and God. 
This freedom we know we have in our relation with God. We can compel 
ourselves to obey his law of life for us. But he compels no one either to 
accept good or to refuse evil. He states the law of our life, and lets us 
take the consetjuences of violation. We do the same in society. Wif/t a 
difference. God’s ways towaid man are, as he says, “equal.” Man’s way 
toward man is unequal. God’s laws of the Divine Providence ordain and 
secure perfect equality of spiritual opportunity for all. Man’s law, through 
his ignorance, ordains inequality of natural opportunity. But God is All¬ 
wise, and man can learn—i.s learning. 

The bearing of this truth upon the relations between man and woman 
is all with which we have to do at pre.sent. Inequality of natural oppor¬ 
tunity operates hardly against woman. It is against this inequality that 
she is now struggling on the material and intellectual plane—that they are 
struggling, let me say, for no reflecting person can for an instant suppose 
that the Woman Movement does not include men (|uitc equally with 
women. They are one, man and woman, let us continue to repeat, until we 
have effectually unlearned the contrary supposition. The Woman Move¬ 
ment means in the Divine Providence “ the hard-earned release of the 
feminine in human nature from bondage to the ma.sculine.” It means the 
leadership henceforth in human affairs of truth no longer divoiced from, 
but one with, love. It is the last battle-ground of Freedom and Slavery. 

We are in the dawn of a new and final dispensation. We have succeeded 
largely in the past—that is, God has succeeded by us. Many forms of 
slavery have disappeared; but we have also failed. Other forms remain to 
be dealt with in the new spirit of the New Age. Man has failed as an 
exponent of wisdom, woman of love. We have gone as far as we can go in 
the light of past inspiration. That light has become darkness to us. Now 
we are thrown back upon God for a new illumination. And God, as he 
always does, has answered our call. He has given a new impulse to the 
human mind, the impulse to inaugurate the reign of justice or love among 
men. 

This, as I see it, is the inmost secret of the Woman Movement, a move¬ 
ment that includes both men and women, as partakers alike of the woman 
principle. We ate indeed all feminine to the divine, all receptive to the new 
impulse toward, the new belief in, the brotherhood of man. And this is why 
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I welcome the struggle for personal freedom on the part of woman, includ¬ 
ing her struggle for the right of citizenship. It is altogether a new recog¬ 
nition by what is highest in man of the sacredness of the individual, and it 
insures the triumph of the new impulse. 

The personal freedom of woman when achieved on all planes, material, 
mental and spiritual, will not separate her from man. It will not harm the 
woman nature in woman. It will on the contrary tend to develop that 

nature as the fitting complement of the nature of man. It will give her the 
same opportunity that he has to exercise all her faculties free from outward 
constraint. It is distinctive character that we want in both men and 
women, to base true relations between them, and freedom is the only soil in 

wliich character will grow. We are_still measurably ignorant of the nature 
of woman in women, of her real capacities, inclinations, and powers, nor 
shall we know these until women are free to express them in accordance 
with their own ideas, and not as hitherto, in accordance with man’s ideas 
of them. 

In conclusion, there could, of course, be no legal act disenfranchising 
woman, since she was never legally enfranchised. But as it is her divinely 
conferred privilege to be one with man, the law as it has come to be under¬ 
stood, simply stands for something that could not be, and is therefore mis¬ 
leading and vicious. It stands not only for the subjection of woman, which 
it has had a right to stand for, but it has also come to mean a real and not 
apparent separation between man and woman. We must bear in mind 
that this apparent separation is always of the man from the woman, the 

masculine from thcfeininine, truth from love. 

The aspect of truth is many and diverse. It .sometimes separates, and 
sometimes conjoins. But “love strikes one hour” only. It always con¬ 
sciously conjoins, and, such is its power, that in the earlier days while the 

race was still in its immaturity, there was probably no sense of separation 
between man and woman. By and by, however, the growth of self-love 
necessitated human government in families, tribes, and finally in states. 
Even then it is likely that in its beginning, masculine repre.sentation was 
merely an attempt to formulate the perception that man and woman being 
one should express themselves as one. But in time, such is the blinding 
love of power inspired by self-love, men, holding the reins, easily came to 
imagine themselves that one, until at last the law stood for the superior 
j)ower and intelligence of man apart from woman. Thus the separation 

between truth and love, man and woman, was fixed in ultimate forms of law. 
Divorce for any cause became possible. The marriage relation being, as 
was supposed, primarily legal, the law could destroy as well as create it. 
This view of marriage is, I hold, the logical outcome of the present legal 

position of woman, which, “ all power being in ultimates,” holds the mind 
away from the truth of the creative oneness of man and woman. The legal 
enfranchisement of woman, being as it will be 'the ultimate expression of 
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their creative oneness, will open tin' mind to a reception of the truth, thus 
furthering the inauguration of the true marriage relation between them, 
which in its turn will give us “the new and crowning race of humankind,” 
developing whence we shall have 

“ New churches, new economies, new laws 
Admitting freedom ; new societies 
Excluding falsehood,” 

And this because “ He that sat upon the throne said, Behold I make all 
things new.” 


“1 accept the position with which you have honored me, and will gladly 
do what in me lies to give effect to a conception so large and important as 
that which aims at a Parliament of Religions in connection with the Colum¬ 
bian Exposition. I trust that the result will be one of great and lasting 
benefit to our country and to the w'orld.”— T. IV. Chatnbers^ JD. JD. 

“ I am not greatly interested in these enormous displays of goods and 
machinery. They are signs of supremacy of material interests and forces 
which are rather appalling. But if anything can be done to suggest to the 
crowds who will gather at this show, that man does not live by bread alone, 
or by machineiy alone, or by money alone, I should be happy to assist in 
that endeavor.”— Rev. Washington Gladden^ D. D. 

“There are wonderful possibilities of spiritual influence and helpfulness 
throughout the realm of religious thought in this remarkable Parliament, 
(iod's I’rovidencc can use it as a worldwide power in the interest of his 
highest purposes for mankind.”— Rev. James S, Dennis^ D. D. 



THE RELIGIOUS INTENT. 

By Rev. E. L. Rexford, D.D., of Boston. 

ViiNERABLE BROTHERS,—By the leading of that beneficent Providence 
which has always attended the fortunes of men, we are brought to this most 
significant hour in the history of religious fellowship, if indeed it be not the 
most significant hour in the history of the religious development of the race. 
What event in the earlier or the later centuries has ever transcended or even 
closely approached in its import the meaning of this assembly ? What day 
in all the fragmentary annals of good will ever witnessed a fraternity so 
manifold or a Congress whose constituency was so essentially cosmopolitan? 
This is a larger Pentecost in which a greater variety of people than of old 
are telling in their various Ian juage, custom and achievement, of the won¬ 
derful works and ways of God. The Emperor Akbar, in overreaching the 
special limits of his chosen sect, that he might pay a fitting tribute to the 
Spirit of Religion in its several forms, displayed a noble catholicity of spirit; 
but unsupported by the popular sympathies of his age, his generosity was 
largely personal and resulted in no representative movement. We have had 
our national and international Evangelical Alliances among Christians, and 
likewise our national and international Young Men’s Christian Associations 
with a.ssemblies filling the largest halls in Europe and America, but these 
fellowships have embraced only a slight diversity of opinions and practices 
in only one division of the religious world, while large numbers of even 
fellow Christians have been excluded. Great multitudes of people have been 
gathered to the meeting places of these bodies, but numbers are no test or 
proof of religious generosity or practice. “Do not even the publicans so ?” 
The portals of the Divine Kingdom have been held but slightly ajar by 
such untrained Christian hands, while it has been left to the mightier spirit 
of this day to throw those gates wide open, creaking and groaning on their 
long rusted and unwilling hinges, it may be, but wide open, and to bid every 
sincere worshiper in all the world, of whatever name or form, “ Welcome 
in the great and all-inclusive name of God, the common Father of all 
souls.” 

Those gates may be closed again if ever the shrunken genius of the 
shall recover the sceptre fallen from its palsied hand in this noble year 
of unwonted grace, but, closed and bolted and barred and rusted in their 
ancient sockets, they can never shut out from the living soul the holy and 
inspiring vision of a Humanity united in spirit and bending in reverence 
before the (iod of the whole earth, worshiping the Highest that is known 
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and seeking still the Infinite Mystery which ever rewards as it ever retreats, 
though it be a perpetual Presence. 

This is a day and an occasion sacred to the sincere spirit in man, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that out of its generosity and its justice, a new and 
self-vindicating definition of true and false religion, of true and false wor¬ 
ship, may appear. I would that we might ail confess that a sincere worship 
anywhere and everywhere in the world is a true worship, while an insincere 
worship anywhere and everywhere is a false worship before God and man 
The unwritten but dominant creed of this hour 1 assume to be that, whatever 
worshiper in all the world bends before The Best he knows, and walks true 

to the purest light that shines for him, has access to the highest blessings of 
Heaven, while the false-hearted and insincere man, whatever his creed or 
form may be, has equal access if not to the flames, then at least to the dust 
and ashes and darkness of—hell. 

I doubt if at any period very long anterior to this such an assembly 

could have been convened. Those great aggregations of the world’s inter¬ 
ests at Paris and London and Philadelphia had no such feature. Men sought 

to have the world’s activities as completely represented in those expositions 

as possible, but no man had the courage or the inclination to suggest a 

scheme so daring as that of a Congress of Religions. The tides were not 

strong enough to sweep the ancient religious bodies from their isolated 

moorings where they were dreaming the dream of a separate infallibility, out 

into the great and wide sea where the ever enriching commerce of the 

world’s religious life might endow all souls with an unheard-of wealth of 

charity and mutual sympathy. This achievement was left to the closing 

years of a wonderful century wherein a mightier spirit seems swaying the 

lives of men to higher issues, a time when the very gods seem crowning all 

the doctrines of the past with the imperial dogma of the Solidarity of the 

Race, The time-spirit has largely conquered, though we cannot close our 

ears entirely to the sullen cry of a baffled and retreating anger charged with 

the accusation that the whole import of this Congress is that of infidelity to 

the only div^e and infallible religion. Doubtless such a cry of distress might 

« 

be heard froih some souls in nearly every country and every party repre¬ 
sented here, for the reason that nearly everybody is persuaded that he holds 
the only true and divine faith. Indeed, has not Constantinople joined with 
Canterbury in chanting a double re(]uiem over the decay and death of all 
real devotion to the true faith ? Every man is the true believer, himself 
being the judge, while nobody is the true believer if somebody else is per¬ 
mitted to decide. Thus by the traditional methods; but a more helpful char¬ 
ity will concede a divine quality to every man’s faith who cherishes it as his 
best. Let him not forget, however, that there are other men in the world. 
I revere the father and the mother who begat me, but I revere them the more 
as I think of them as types of that universal parentage that has begotten all 
souls. So do I revere the religion into which I was born, but I revere it all 
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the more as I think of it as an expression of that universal religious Spirit 
that holds its eternal seat in the heart of God. 1 am not willing to stand 
within the limits of my sect or party and from thence judge of the world. I 
prefer rather to stand in the world as a part of it, and from thence judge of 
my party or sect, and even of that great religious division of the world’s faith 
and life in which my lot has fallen. And if Religion as a world-problem be 
worthy of our study, that worthiness will be found in the great organizing 

fact that we ourselves have been, are, and forever must be involved in that 
sacred process which embraces in its mysterious workings not only the rudest 
primitive beginnings of the religious life of man, but the progressive des¬ 
tinies of all souls. There is no separableness in the providence of that Infin¬ 
ite Being who is over all and through all and in us all. 

The primary fact or condition which justifies this C<mgress in the 
niiiids of all reverent and rational men is, that among all the sincere wor¬ 
shipers of all ages and lands, the relif^ious intent has always been the same. 
Briefly but broadly stated, that intent has been to establish more advantag¬ 
eous relations between the worshiper and the being or beings worshiped. 

The reverse of this is practically unthinkalile. To substitute any other 
motive would be impossible. This one fact lies at the foundation of every 
religious structure in the world. We have all builded upon it, and this 
common purpose it is which makes all the varying worships of the world 
one worship in their primary intention. Here is our basis of fellowship. 
Claude Lorraine once .said that the mo.st important thing for a landscape 
painter to know is, where to sit dowm. With a hint so wise as to the choice 
of an outlook, a man who would faithfully reproduce in art a scene from 
nature, would choose a place which .should command a full and fair view of 
every determining feature in the landscape. No one object should be 

allowed to conceal another, hut each and all should have faithful recogni¬ 
tion. Such a rule must be e.ssential in art but it is not le.ss imperative in 
the treatment of that spectacle which Religion presents to us in its wide 

fields; and this observation-point of the identity of the religious intent in 
all the world, commands the permanent features of every religion in the 
history of mankind. Some men may, some men will, some men do, shrink 
from this choice and deny its necessity and much more it.s desirableness. 
They will stand aloof and scorn and scoff the thought that there is any pos¬ 
sible relation between their religion and that of widely diverse types, but 
this anchor will hold amid all the tempests of religious wrath that may rage. 

It grips the immovable rocks. The chains will not break, though an 
unsympathetic anogance may corrode them. Ignorance and pride will 
deny, but intelligence and a living sense of humanity will assert and prove. 

And after the .storm of vituperation shall have spent its fury, and editors shall 
have written leading articles, and Archbishops and Sultans shall have pre¬ 
dicted dire calamities, it will be found that the religious world as well as 
the scientific and the commercial world is in the relentless grasp of a divine 
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purpose that will not let the people separate in the deep places of their 

lives. 

Men in the lesser stages of development have been alienated in their 
religion and by their religion, as if they had been thrust upon^ this earth 
from worlds created by hostile gods forever at waj* with each other, and 
whose children should legitimately Bght in the names of their parent deities. 
If the history of religion in this world could have commenced with the 
monotheistic conception, that history would have been very different though 
productive possibly of lesser results. The bitter chapters of alienation 
would have been omitted. But hi.story could not begin on that high level 
in a world where humanity was destined to work out its own salvation, not 
only with fear and trembling, but with strife and sorrow and vast misappre* 

hension, from an almost helpless ignorance to the freedom and grace of 
self-poised and masterful souls. The Infinite Wisdom of this universe 
seems to have decreed that man shall have a great part in the noble task of 
making himself. A human being fa.shioned and completed by a foreign 
power, could never be what man has already become by his failures and 
his successes in the struggle to win the best results of character. A diadem 
made of the celestial jewels by the comliiiied skill of all the angels in 
heaven could not compare with that crown which the human being himself 
shall create by his own heroic and persistent determination to wrest victory 
fioni dcleat, success from failure —the determination to pluck the truth out 
of its mysterious disguises and at last to “think God’s thoughts after him.” 
'riiis struggle hints the avenues along w'hich God purposes to walk with his 
children, not only in those fields where the transient things appear, but in 
those greater fields where the eternal things do not appear save to the eter¬ 
nal spirit. 

It ha.s been a difficult problem for the interpreters of man to solve— 
this fact of frailty and imperfection in the hands of an imperfect deity. 
Plato could not understand how perfection could create imperfection, and 
hence his dogma that there was a grading down or a degrading of the 
deities till one should be reached at last, sufficiently bereft of perfection to 
create a being as faulty as man is. 'I'he'Hebrew tradition reports a differ¬ 
ent solution. Man was created perfect by the perfect God, but he fell from 

that high original estate and thus became the poor creature he is. The 
Greek reports a fall of the gods, while the Hebrew reports the fall of man, 
to explain the existing condition of human necessities. But a better, 
because truer, account is being reported by a very large and increasing 
number of students and interpreters : that man was created a being perfect 
in his possibilities but not in his achievements, and that by a perfect wis¬ 
dom which even now clothes the lack of achievement with the prophetic 
glory of the Infinite. This judgment is buttressed bv the fact that the 
highest saints that ever illtlmiiied the world have become such by the 
development and right use of possibilities resting in the nature God gave 
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them, possibilities touched and quickened by the immanent God who has 
never forsaken this world. 

This Infinite Man was destined to commence at the bottom of the scale* 
in weakness and ignorance and darkness, a god though he was, not wrecked 
but undeveloped, and the measureless task before him was and is and for¬ 
evermore will be, to rise to his ever-waiting but cver-enriching fortunes. 
He did not live very long in the world without discovering that he was sub¬ 
ject to higher, powers than himself, and powers, too, that were hostile to him 
and to each other as he thought; and in his bewildering surprise and fear 
he invested these powers with a vague personality and treated them very 
much as he would treat a being like himself who might injure him by 
stealth, or in the darkness, as from a hidden covert. He saw violence and 
destruction around him. He suffered personal loss. He met with hardship. 
His plans were defeated. He encountered sickness and had witnesseil 
death ; and he remembered his own mood and saw that when he was violent 
and inflicted any pain or destruction upon others he was angry, and extend¬ 
ing this mood to nature around him — whicli, however, he had not leaineil 
to call “nature”—he said “ The spirits are enraged.” And, reasoning from 
himself again, as he had nothing else to reason from, he remembered how 
his own wrath had been appeased by gifts from others, and by the same 
method he sought to placate the anger of his gods. He offered gifts where 
the mo.st signal displays of violence had been obscMved, and .soon he built 
altars whereon his sacrifices were offered. And here we find our Intiiiite 

Man beginning the first .sad but prophetic chronicle of a religion that was, 
and still is, destined to write the most fascinating chapter.s in the history of 
the world. He began the great history of religion in fear. How else could 
he begin ? He did the best he knew. He could not relate the diverse 
movements of the world around him in any helpful and beneficial unity. 
Everything was individualized and apparently hostile, and wishing Insecure 
the favor of whatever powers could make or destroy his fortunes, his sacri¬ 
fices were many. His gods impoverished him while they inspired his hopes. 
If the fields yielded him no return for his labor, the earth-gods were angry 
and he would win them even by blood. He goes to his priest who has 
power with the deitie.s, and does not hesitate to offer even a human being. 
He procures a shred of human flesh, takes it to his barren ground and offer¬ 
ing it there he says, “The harvest will be abundantnext year.” If primitive 
men were defeated in battle it was liecause the sacrifices were not made on 

the altars of the gods of battle. These gods were fierce in their demands. 
Prescott tells us that the followers of Cortez femnd a pyramid of fifty thoii- 
.sand human skulls of victims offered on the altars of the Aztec war-gods. 

The aborigines of this country are reported to have sacrificed their fairest 
maidens by placing them in canoes and sending them over the brink at 
Niagara to appease the anger of the Great Spirit, seen in the fierce violence 

of the floods 
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It is a long and tragic record, but in every scetie where costly sacrifices 
have been made, even the sacrifices of human life and of divine life, ever 
the same purpose repeats itself, viz.; that man may come into more sympa¬ 
thetic relations with the gods. 

It is observable, however, that as human intelligence has increased, the 
number of deities has diminished. The larger grouping of nature's move¬ 
ments and forces under the direction of one deity permitted the retirement 
of the separate gods. The child mind docs not classify; it individualizes. 
The instructed mind classifies, and as knowledge has increased the world 
has grown toward Monotheism. In this growth it has successively dis¬ 
missed its personal, family, tribal and national gods, slowly discovering the 
One God who includes the lesser gods —the manifold eloahs combining to 
form the conception in the human mind of the Elohim, and finding the 

noblest utterance of its thought in the word of Paul that, “ Of God, and 

through God and to God are all things,”—a word more easily spoken than 
fully believed, even now. 

The distance between the first blind and helpless groping after God, 
with its characteristic griefs, failures and fallings, and the intelligent com¬ 
prehension of God and man and religion and duty, and the fellowship of 
to-day, is almost immeasurable, and yet in all the tragic though ever bright¬ 
ening way there is no point where the line of succession breaks off. There 
has never been a revolution in the world violent enough to utterly sever any 
age from its antecedent thought, life or custom, nor is there any great inter¬ 
est in the world appearing to-day so fair and so efficient; no science, no dis¬ 
covery, no art, whose devotees can say of it that it has no such uncouth 
ancestry. Even the Great Worker in this imsensate world around us, does 
not disdain this method or law by which the fairest things are developed 
from the nicest forbidding, and to our ignorance, the most unpromising. 
That seeming fairest of all fair things —the lotus lily—springs from, and 
is nourished by, the offensive ooze at the bottom of the lake. The offense 
is converted into the most cxciuisite loveliness of color and fragrance. God 

does not refuse to make diamonds out of soot. He has nothing else to 

# 

make them of. These in one substance are defilement and beauty. The 
crown jewels of Victoria are created of the same substance that blackens 
and begrimes the faces of her subjects in the thousand forges and smithies 
of industrial England. One final purpose dominates in all the black masses. 
They are shot through and through in every line of cryvStallization with the 
purpose of God that the soot, when all its particles shall come into the 
clo.sest possible relation, shall glow with all the combined lights of the sun. 
There is not a great similarity between opals and sand, but they are one 
and the same substance. Sapphires and clay do not seem as similar, but 

they are not only similar but identical, and so it is discovered that one brill¬ 
iant possibility makes the entire life of the soot, the sand and the clay, one 

with the fli.'imnnd. the ni'ial and the >;ai)nhire. 
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A thousand years may pass before a single line of the crystallizing forces 
may appear, and yet it may be that if God should commence making 
diamonds pf soot at the same time a human being should commence making 

himself or herself a king or queen such as God would have, the diamonds 

0 

would be ready for the coronation when the kingship or the (jueenship should 
be fully prepared for its crown. In our estimates we ought certainly to allow 
as much time for the bejewelling of a soul through the development of its 
powers, as we allow for the diamondiziiig of soot that royal crowns may be 
made. / 

God’s working is by development, and we have only to look into this 
magic White City to see that man’s work follows the same law and 
method. Not a single excellence is there that has not had its imperfection, 
that it might be even as perfect as it is. Not a science exists to-day, in 
all its beautiful adaptations, that was not an offensive vulgarism at an earlier 
day. Astronomy has its chapters of Astrology; Chemistry has its chronicles 
of Alchemy, while the ideal perfection of Geometry had its inception 
in the homely business of measuring ground. But a persistent purpose, a 
growing thought-life, traverses the entire history. One purpose always 
insists, from the tom-tom of the Hindu to the completest organ in the great 
cathedral; from the flint arrow-head of the primitive Indian to the one hun¬ 
dred and twenty ton gun of Herr Krupp; from the kite of Franklin to the 
dynamo of Edison, that is moving and illuminating half the world. 

And Religion — shall we say of it that here is a fact in human life that 

reverses in its movement and method all the human and divine wavs with 
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everything else ? Does this sweep backward or remain stationary, while 
ever^’thing else in life, every fact in nature, and art and industry has it.s 
history of growth ? There is certainly no history of religion that warrants 
such a claim. If there be one preeminent fact in the history of religion, 
that fact is the growth of religion. There is no religion in the world, if it be 
a living religion, that is to-day what it was one, two, or ten centuries ago. 
The Christian Religion is not to-day what it was five centuries ago in the 
thought of the people; and what a religion or anything else is in the actual 
thought of the people, that the thing practically is. Its ideal may be higher, 
but the actual is determined by the people’s judgment. 

And if this great Expo.sition is wanting in one of the most significant 
exhibits conceivable, it is a hall that should contain a historic illustration of 

religion. What an avenue would that be through which to walk—an 
avenue bordered oh either side with the successive altars, forms and customs 
of religion, beginning with its primitive forms, continuing through the long 
ages of .sacrifice, and blossoming out at last into the multiplied philanthro¬ 


pies of the world—its schools and college.s, its laws, its governments, its 
homes, its hospitals, its indu.stries, its manifold civilizations, with the eternal 
undertone or overtone of worship of the Great Spirit who is the life and 


inspiration of every good. Max Mililer would be one of the few men who 
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could arrange the order of such a hall. And who could visit it without feel¬ 
ing a great uplift of faith and love and joy that wc have been what we have, 
and have become what wc arc ? I repeat that this suggestion of an evolution¬ 
ary unity of Religion may disturb some classes of men, but you shall see no 
man in all the retreating centuries performing his devotions with whatever of 
tragic or forbidding accompaniment, without saying, and being compelled to 
say, “That man might have been myself, or 1 might have been as he, and 

should have been had 1 lived in his country and been educated as he.” I 
remember when I was a mere lad that I studied my geography in a book that 
had various illustrations of the customs of people in different countries. I 
remember the picture of a man prostrating himself before the image of a 
huge serpent. J remember how I shrank from him with a mingled feeling of 
pity and contempt. The pity remains, but the contempt is gone. Instead 
of scorning him 1 have taken him inb) my most religious felhnvship, and that 
transfer has been made easy by the memory again that if I had lived in his 
country in his age, and had I been trained to think as he was trained to 
think, I should have done the same thing. And it is quite too superficial for 

us to suppose that the Great Spirit bestows his blessings on the score of the 
geography and the century. I think I would love to experience every Relig¬ 
ion known to mankind, and by this I mean that I would like to look at the 
Religions successively just as they have appeared to every worshiper in\all 

.the centuries. And in so doing I know 1 should learn how to sympathize 
with men, and my sympathies would be increased by recalling that sense of 
weakne.ss and imperfection that still trembles in my life to-day, and the 
shadow that still rests upon many a problem, notwith.standing the multiplied 
lights of this great assembly. Who indeeed has so completely emerged 
from all shadows that he can dismiss the dying prayer of Goethe, “ More 
light! More light! ” 

Personal infallibility is not yet attained by any one, inasmuch as per¬ 
sonal fortunes are related to the Infinite, and that .sense of a lingering weak¬ 
ne.ss which must be felt by all men mu.st ally them with the world-wide 
necessity of a rugged and persistent sympathy. 'I'he lines do not break off, 
and we shall do well if we do not convert our religion into an instrument 
for breaking humanity in pieces, as has too often been done. The world 
has been wounded by the fragments of truth, whereas no man can ever 

4 

oe wounded by an entire truth. We have seen students come from chem¬ 
ical laboratories with their hands bleeding, and w^e know at once vi'hat has 
occurred ; some tube or pipe has been broken and the wound has been made 
by the severed parts. If the instruments had been preserved as wholes, the 
blood would have been saved. Analogous misfortunes have been observed 

at the doors of great religious council chambers where the world of humanity 
has been made to bleed by the flying fragments of God’s truth. We may 
not trace any living truth to its terminal point. It never terminates indeed, 

. but it is far better to let the unknown sections remain covered with mys- 
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tery than to sever the line in our own thinking and then say “It cannot 
reach beyond our knowledge.” A mere fragment of truth gives but meagre 
report. A .severed fathom’.s length of the Atlantic cable will tremble with 
no message from afar. It is a silent and lifeless thing ; but connect it with 
the living economy of the great world and it will speak to us. Through 
storm and tempest, unheeding all their fury, it brings its message. It will 
sing and sigh ; it will pray and praise ; it will bring us the story of all the 
children—a story which every child of the Infinite ought to hear, and ought 
to be willing to hear, nay, eager to hear. A detached truth fallen even from 
heaven would be voiceless, but relate it to the economy of God’s purposes 
and immediately it becomes vital and vocal. It bears in its joyous or its 
tremulous tone the varying fortunes of every soul that God has made, and 
tells the story of the Divine Spirit working in and for all. There are no 
alien {provinces in (iod’s kingdom. There are no alien facts. There are 
no alien fortunes in the wide-reaching Commonwealth of Heaven, and ‘if 
Religion shall win the sympathies of the enlightened world, its supreme and 
abiding genius must see in every sincere worshiper, before whatever altar, 
an eternal child of God. And if the various and multiplied systems of 
Theology had been written while the theologians were looking in the faces 
of their human brothers, many a judgment and conclusion would have been 
greatly modified. If one hand had written while the other clasped a human 
hand, the verdict would have been changed. Words that will wither like 
the lightning’s stroke will dart from a theologian’s pen easily enough while ^ 

he is surrounded by dusty volumes whose leaves will give no cry even if 
they are mutilated, but they will be arreste{l on a man’s tongue as he walks 
among his fellows and realizes that every word-thrust is followed by blood. 
The Word made flesh, or the Divine Spirit set forth in human form and 
fashion, gleaming out from human faces and palpitating in human sympa¬ 
thies, becomes very tender and very considerate, while the mere theories of 
men lay no check upon those severities of judgment which have shattered 
tins human world and rent it asunder in the name of Religion. 

Rack to the primal unity where man appears as a child of God before 
lie is Christian or Jew, Hraliman or Buddhist, Mohammedan or Parsee, Confu- 
ciaii, Taoist or aught beside—back to this must we go if we will be loyal to 
our kind and loyal to that imperishable Religion that is born of human souls 
in contact with the Spirit. Back to this, and thence we must follow the 
struggle of the Infinite Child upward along his perilous ascent through the 
sometimes weary centuries, the ineffable light and glory that await him, led 
by the patient hand of God. 

I am perfectly well aware that this idea of religious unity, and at the 
base, religious identity, must fight its way through the great fields of religious 
traditions if it will gain recognition—fields preoccupied and bristling with 
inveterate hostility. It must meet the warlike array of “ Special Providences ” 
and “Divine Elections” and “Sacred Books” and “Revelations” and 
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“Inspirations” and “The Clio.sen People” and “Sacraments” and “Infal¬ 
libilities” and institutionalisnis of nameless and numberless kinds, but 
it is not timid and it has resources of great endurance. Who will say -that 
any man • ever sincerely chose any religion for any other than a good pur¬ 
pose ? It is incredible. And before the spectacle of an immortal soul seek¬ 
ing for and communing with its God, all hostilities must pause. No missile 
must be discharged. All the angers and furies must wait on that mood and 
fact of worship, for an immortal soul talking with God is greater than a King. 
And while we wait in this divine silence let us read the profound and befit¬ 
ting word which Heaven has vouchsafed to the people of the Orient, and 
which has been preserved to us through the ages in one of the “ Sacred Books 
of the East.” The great Deity said t<j the inquiring Arguna concerning the 
many forms of worship: “ Whichever form of deity any worshiper desires to 

worship with faith, to that form I render his faith steady. Possessed of that 
faith he seeks to propitiate the deity in that form, and he obtains from it those 
beneficial things which he desires, though they are really given by me.” 
(Bhagavad Gita, Chap. VH.) If we could duly regard the charitable philoso¬ 
phy of such a word, the hostilities would nev^er be resumed. No ruthless hand 

shall justly destroy any form of deity while yet it arrests the reverent mind 
and heart of man. There is only one being in the world who may legiti¬ 
mately destroy an idol, and that being is the one who has worshiped it. He 
alone can tell when it has ceased to be of service. And assuredly the Great 
Spirit who works through all forms and who makes all things his ministers, 
can make the rudest image a medium through which he will approach his 
child. 

There is no plea of “ Revelation ” or “ Providence ” or the “ Sacred 

Book ” that mav not be interpreted in perfect accord with this greater plea 

• 0 

of the religious unity of mankind. Nothing is a revelation until its mean¬ 
ing is discovered. God’s revelations are made to the world by man’s dis¬ 
covery of God’s meaning to the world. Revelation by discovery is the 
eternal law. Were the Almighty to speak audibly to the world it would be 
no revelation until man discovered what God meant. Nothing that God 
has ever done has been a revelation till man has discovered its meaning ; 

and the “ Sacred Books ” of the world, instead of being a revelation from 

God, are the records of a levelation, or the report of the human understand¬ 
ing of what God has done. Not a truth of life in arry or all the holy books 
was ever written until it had been experienced. Somebody has lived it 
before anybody ever wrote it. It was and is the report of an antecedent 
fact, but not a complete report; for what word, though spoken by an angel, 
ever conveyed the entire meaning and depth and height and tenderness of 

a living experience.^ Not all the meaning of any great soul-life has ever 
been set down in words. The divine “ Word ” was made flesh ; it was not 
made a book. And all the holy books of the world must fall short of that 
holiest experience of the soul in communion with God. They are at best 
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but hints of the holiest. Max Muller says that what the world needs is *‘a 
bookless religion.” It is })rccisely this bookless religion that the world 
already has, but does not realize it as it should. 'I'licre is, 1 repeat, an 
experience in human souls that lies deeper than the province of any book— 
a religious sense, a holy ecstasy that no book can create or describe. The 
book doesn’t create the religion—the religion creates the book. And 
hence, to the altar of that “ bookless religion ” all sacred books should he 
brought as so many tokens or signs of a spirit and a life vaster and deeper 
and more lasting than any book can ever he. We should have religion left 
if all the books should perish. The eternal emphasis must be placed upon 
that living spirit that lies back of all bibles, back of all institutions, and is 
the eternal reality, forever discoverable but never completely discovered. 
Man in every field of research has been receiving revelations through his 
discoveries, and if his life and hi.s industries have been rendered more effi¬ 
cient by his achievements, that efficiency has been secured by his nearer 
approach to, and his larger use of, the thought of God that was long con¬ 
cealed in the economy and law of things. There is not a piece of mech¬ 
anism in all this Columbian Exposition that does not owe its effectiveness 

to a nearer approach to the idea which God concealed in the mechanical 
laws of the universe. The revelation came through somebody’s discovery 
of it, and the same law holds good from the dust beneath our feet to the star¬ 
dust of all the heavens; from the trembling of a forest leaf to the tiembling 

t 

ecstasies of the immortal soul. 

The “Special Providences” that are pleaded by those who are unwilling 
to take their places in the common ranks of men are wholly admissible if it 
be meant that the specialties are created from the human, side. A florisl 
uses the sunlight for his flowers; the photographer uses it to paint his pict¬ 
ures; the world uses the light for a thousand purposes, but the light is one 
and the specialty is on the human side. The “ Divine Election ” is on the 
human side, and to-day it largely means the right of any man to elect him¬ 
self to the highest offices in the kingdom of God. 'Phis is a noble doctrine 
of election; but to place the electing mind on the divine side, and to say 
that the common Father elects some and rejects others, forgets some and 
remembers others in the sense of finality, is to proclaim a fatherhood little 

needed on this earth. Because I am a Christian and my brother is a Bud¬ 
dhist is not construed by me as a proof that God loves me better than he 
does him. I am not willing to be so victimized by love. He is no more 
cursed by such divine forgetfulness than I am by such capricious remem¬ 
brance. Let the specialties be human and let love be one, and our faith 
remains in the eternal benignity. 

And the great religious teachers and founders of the world—have they 

not secured their immortal places in the love and veneration of mankind by 
teaching the people how to find and use this large beneficence of heaven ? 
They have not created; they have discovered what existed before. Some 
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have revealed more, others less, but all have revealed some truth of God by 
helping the world to see. They have asked nothing for themselves as final¬ 
ities, They have lived and taught and suffered and died and risen again, 
that they might bring us to themselves ? No; but that they might bring us 
to God. “God-Consciousness,” to borrow a noble word from Calcutta, has 
been the goal of them all. It is still before all nations. There in the dis¬ 
tance—is it so great ?—is the mountain of the Lord, rising before us into 
the serene and cloudless heaven. Let all the kingdoms and nations and 
religions of the world vie with each other in the rapidity of the divine 
ascent. Let them cast off the burdens, and break the chains which retard 
their progress. Our fellowship will be closer as we approach the radiant 
summits, and there on the heights we shall be one in love and one in life, 
for God, the Infinite Life is there, “of whom, and through whom and to 
whom are all things, and to whom be the glory forever.” 


“ But if Christianity is the salvation of humanity, its regeneration 
through a new ideal of justice, purity and love, through a new effusion of 
moral energy and hope, then, wherever in the history of mankind we encoun¬ 
ter an affirmation of the same justice, a similar need of purity, a like intui¬ 
tion of the solidarity of man, a kindred recognition of the supreme beauty 
of love and spiritual communion, a like effort toward moral regeneration, a 
similar prayer for propitiation or pardon, a like outpouring of confidence in 

God, a similar submission to the Divine will, and an equal hope in his good¬ 
ness— we can and we ought, as Christians, to feel ourselves in communion 
with the men who have confessed these sentiments, and should recognize in 
them our brothers, more or less developed, more or less instructed, but 

belonging in all their diverse degrees to the same ideal and invisible com¬ 
munity of children of the Heavenly Father. This is not denving Chris¬ 
tianity or betraying the gospel; it is affirming the universality (d Christian 
truth, or, to speak more exactly, the fundamental identity of this religion of 
humanity of wdiich the gospel of Christ is for us the highest expression.” - 
J^rof. Jean Reville^ Paris, 



SPIRITUAL F0RCP:S IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 

By Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 

All that the world owes to America it owes to the spiritual forces which 
have been at work in the United States in the last lOO years. 

I do not think you will expect me, in the brief time at my disposal, to 
state exhaustively what these spiritual forces are. I had rather allude in 
more detail to one alone and let the others speak for themselves at the lips 
of other speakers here. I do not believe that Americans of to>day sufficiently 
appreciate the strength which was given to this country when every man in 
it went about his own business and was told that he must “ paddle his own 
canoe,” that he must “ play the game alone,” that he must get the best, and 

that he must not trust to anybody about him to work out these miracles and 
mysteries. And the statement of these duties, these necessities to each man 
and to every man in the J)eclaration of Independence, gave an amount of 
power to the United States of America which the United States of America 
docs not enough realize to-day. It is power given to America that the 
European writers never could conceive of, and, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, do not conceive of to this hour. 

When you send a man off into the desert and tell him he is to build 

his own cottage and break up his own farm, make his own road, and that 
he is not to depend for these things on any priest or bishop or on any 
prefect or mayor or council, that he is not to write home to any central 
boanl for an order for proceeding, but that he is to work out his own 
salvation and that he himself, by the great law of promotion, is to ascend 
to tlie summit to atld incalculably to your national power, it is a thing 
which the earlier travelers in this country never could understand. 

riie man who speaks the word which .some miner in his humble cabin 
read last night when he took down from'his bookshelf Emerson’s Essays; 
the man who wrote the poem which some poor artist read in Paris last 
night, to his comfort; the man whose works were read last Sunday as the 
.Scriptures are read in some rude log-house in the mountain, is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson —he of the country which is said to know nothing of ideals. His 
philosophy was not German in its origin. He did not study the English 
masters in style. He is not troubled by the traditions of the classics of the 
Greeks and the Romans. Our friends in Oxford, as they put back the Plato 
which they have been reading for a little refreshment in their idealism, resort 
to the Yankee Plato of this clime, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The lessons which America has learned, if she will only learn them well 
and remember them, are lessons which may w(»ll mrrv hi»r thrmiah this 
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twentieth century which is before us. We have built up all our strength, 

all our success on the triumph of ideas and those ideas for the twentieth 
century are very simple. 

God is nearer to man than he ever was before, and man knows that, 
and knows that because men are God’s children, they are nearer to each 
other than they ever were before. And so is life on a higher plane than it 
was. Men live in higher altitudes because they are children of God, living 
for their brothers and sisters in the world, a life with God for man in 
Heaven. At the end of the nineteenth century we can state all our creeds 
as briefly as this. It is the statement of the Pope’s encyclical, as he writes 
another of his noble letters. It is the statement on which is based the action 
of some poor come-oiiter, who is so afraid of images that he won’t use words 
in his prayers. 

Life with God for man in Heaven—that is the religion on which the 
light of the twentieth century is to be formed. The twentieth century, for 
instance, is going to establish peace among all the nations of the world. 
Instead of these temporary arbitration boards, such as we have now occa¬ 
sionally, we are going to have a permanent tribunal, always in session, to 
discuss and settle^he grievances of the nations of the world. The estab¬ 
lishment of this permanent tribunal is one of the illustrations of life with 
God for man. in a present Heaven. Education is to be universal. That 

does not mean that every boy and girl in the United States is to be taught 
how to read very badly and how to write very badly. We are* not going to 
be satisfied with any such thing as that. It means that every man and 
woman in the United States .shall be able to study wi.sely and well all the 
works of God, and shall work side by side with those who go the farthe’^t 
and study the deepest. Universal education will be best for everyone—that 
is what is coming. That is life with God for man in Heaven. 

And the twentieth century is going to care for everybody’s health ; going 
to see that the conditions of health are such that the child born in the midst 
of the most crowded parts of the most crowded cities has the same ex(juisite 
delicacy of care as the babe born to .some President of the United .States in 
the White House. We shall take that care of the health of every man, as 
our Religion is founded on life with God for man in heaven. 

As for social rights, the statement is very simple. It has been made 
already. The twentieth century will give to every man according to his 
necessities. It will receive from every man according to his opportunity. 
And that will come from the religious life of that century, a life with God for 
man in heaven. As for purity, the twentieth century wdl keep the body pure 
—men as chaste as women. Nobody drunk, nobody stifled by this or that 

poison, given with this or that pretense, with everybody free to be the engine 

of the almighty soul. 

All this is to say that the twentieth century is to build up its civilization 



REV. EDWARD EVEREIT HALE, D.D., BOSTON, 


“the world NKKOS to know when it SI'KAKS «»•' PHYSICAL tHSCOVKRY AND MATERIAL 
1 Uot.Rl ss, ni\l i)isc<>\tRV llslH.I- IS NEVER PHYSICAL, AND THAT PROGRESS ITSELF IS 

ALWAYS sriunuAL.” 
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on ideas, not on things that perish; build them on spiritual truths which 
endure and are the same forever; build them on faith, on hope, on love. 


which are the only elements of eternal life. The twentieth century is to 
build a civilization which is to last forever, because it is a civilization 


founded on an idea. 


“A belief in a supreme power and a sense of dependence are elements 

of human nature. * Religious ideas of one kind or other,’ says Mr. Herbert 

S|)encer, ‘ are almost universal..The iiniversahty of religious 

ideas, their independent evolution among different primitive races, and their 
great vitality, unite in showing that their source must be deep seated instead 
6f superficial.’ ‘ Of Religion, then, we must always remember, that amid 
its many errors and corruptions it has asserted and diffused a supreme verity. 
From the first, the recognition of this supreme verity, in how'ever imperfect a 
manner, has been its vital element; and its various defects, once extreme, 
but graduallv diminishing, have been so many failures to recognize in full 
that which it recognized in part. The truly religious element of Religion 
has always been good ; that w'hich has proved untenable in doctrine and 
vicious in practice has been its irreligious element; and from this it has 
been ever undergoing purification.* The testimony of the chief of the 
Agnostics to the universality of religious idea.s and sentiments will not need^ 
continuation.”—AVr*. IVas/iinatofi Gladden^ D.D. 

**'I'o many a man whose portion of this world’s goods is very small, 
religion must say; * You have but little and you ask for more. But it can¬ 
not be the will of God that you should have any more. You are using what 
you ha\e in a way to di.stigure and degrade yourself, and to do no good to 
any one. Until you have learned to make better use of what you have, you 
mock God by asking for more.’ 

*‘To many a man whose |K>rtion is large, religion must say: ‘You 
glory in your possessions, and your legal title is probably secure ; but you 
have really no divine right to them. Your wealth is making you hard, cyni¬ 
cal, unjust, untruthful, uncharitable; you have built with it a pedestal on 
which you have lifted younself above your fellows; you are using it in such 
a way as to embitter them and alienate them from you and from one 
another; or, perhaps, you are using it in such a way as to corrupt their 
minds and debauch their characters; this wealth is’ not intended for any 
such uses; you are defeating the purpo.se of him who has entrulsted it to you; 
it cannot always remain in the pow-er of those who thus misuse it; as God’s 
great designs slowly but surely ripen, the wealth of this world will pass into 
the hands of men who know his will and do it.’ ”—AVz/. Washin^iopi 
Gladden^ D.D. 



ORTHODOX OR HISTORICAL JUDAISM. 


liy Rev. Dr. II. Pereira Menues. 

Our liistury may be divided into three eras,^ist, the Biblical era; 2 d, 
tlie era from the close of the Bible record to the present day, 3 d, the 
Future. 

The first is the era of the announcement of those ideals which are 

essential for mankind’s happiness and proj^ress. The Bible contains for us 
and for humanity all ideals worthy of liunian effort to attain. I make no 
exception. 

riie atlitiidc of Historical Judai.sin is to hold up these ideals for man- 

dingly. 


kind’s inspiration and for all men to pattern life 

'rhe first divine message to Abraham contains the ideal of righteous 

Altruism,—“Be a source of blessing.” And in the message announcing the 
Covenant is the ideal of righteous ego-ism. “ Walk before me and be per¬ 
fect.” “ Recognize me, God, be a blessing to thy fellow-man, be perfect thy¬ 
self!” Could religion ever be more strikingly summed up? 

Tlie life of Abraham, a.s we have it recorded, is a logical response, 
despite any human failing, "riiu.s he refu.sed booty he had captured. It was 
an ideal of warfaie not vet realized,* —that to the victor the spoils do not 
necessarily belong. Childless and old, he believed God’s promise that his 
descendants should be numerous a.s the stars. It was an ideal faith! 
That also, and more, was his readiness to sacrifice Isaac,—a sacrifice ordered 
to make more public his God’s condemnation of Canaanite child-sacrifice. 
It revealed an ideal God, who would not allow Religion to cloak outrage 
upon holy .sentiments of humanity. 

To Moses next were high ideals imparted for mankind to aim at. On 
the very threshold of his mission the ideal of “the fatherhood of God” was 
announced,—“ Israel is my son, my first born,” implying that other nations 
are also his children. I hen at Sinai were given him those ten ideals of 
human conduct, which, called the “Ten Commandments,” receive the alleg¬ 
iance of the great nations of to-day. Magnificent ideals! Yes, but not as 
magnificent as the three ideals of God revealed to him,—ist, God is Merey! 
2(1, (h)d i.s Love! 3 d, God is Holiness! 

“'I'lic Lord thy G(jd loveth thee.” The echoes of this are the com¬ 
mands to the Hebrews and to the world. “Thou shalt love the I.ord thy God, 

with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” “ Thou .shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” “ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart; ye shall love the stranger. 

Copyright, 1893, hy J* B. 
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God is Holiness! “ lie holy I for I am holy; ” it is God calling to 
man to participate in His Divine nature. 

To the essayist on Moses belong.s the setting forth of other ideals asso¬ 
ciated with him. The historian may dwell upon his “ Proclaim freedom 
throughout the land to its inhabitants.” It is written on that Liberty 
Bell, which announced'”Free America!” The politician may ponder upon 
his land-tenure system, his declaration that the poor have rights; his limita¬ 
tion of priestly wealth ; hi» separation of church and state. The preacher 
may dilate upon that Mosaic ideal, so bright with hope and faith,—wings 
of the human soul as it flies forth to find God,—that God is the God of the 
spirits of all flesh ! It is a flash-light of Immortality upon the storm-tossed 

4 

waters of human life. The physician may elaborate his dietary and health 
laws, designed to prolong life and render man more able to do his full duty 
to society, 

The moralist may point to the ideal of personal responsibility—not 
even a Moses can offer himself to die to save sinners! The exponent of 
Natural Law in the spiritual world is anticipated by his “Not by bread 
alone does man live, but by obedience to Divine Law.” The lecturer on 
ethics may enlarge upon moral impulses, their correlation, free-will and such 
like ideas; it is Moses who teaches the quickening cause of all is God’s rev¬ 
elation—“ our wisdom and our understanding,” and who sets before us 
“Life and death, blessing and blighting,” to choose either, though he advises 
“choose the life.” Tenderness to brute creation, equality of aliens, kindne.ss 

to servants, justice to the employed ! What code of ethics has brighter gems 
of ideals than those which make glorious the Law of Moses? 

As for our other prophets, we can only glance at their ideals of purity 
in social life, in business life, in personal life, in political life, and in relig¬ 
ious life. We need no Bryce to tell us how much, or how little, they obtain 
in our commonwealth to-day. 

So, also, if we only mention the ideal relation which they hold up for 
ruler and people, that the former “should be servant to the latter,” it is only 
in view of its tremendous results in history. 

F'or these very words licen.sed the English revolution. From that very 
chapter of the Bible the cry, “To your tents, O Israel,” was taken by the 
Puritans .who fought with the Bible in one hand. Child of that English 
revolt, which soon consummated English liberty, America was born, her¬ 
self the parent of the French Revolution, which has made so many kings 
the servants of'their peoples. English Liberty ! America’s birth ! French 
Revolution! Three tremendous results truly! Let us, however, set even 
these aside, great as they are, and mark those three grand ideals which our 

prophets were the first to preach. 

1st. Universal Peace, or settlement of National disputes by arbi¬ 
tration. 

When Micah and Isaiah announced this ideal of Universal Peaec, it 
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was the age of war^ of despotism. They may have been regarded as luna- 

tics. Now all true men desire it, all good men pray for it. And bright 
among the jewels of Chicago’s coronet this year, is her recent Universal 

Peace Convention. 

2 d. Universal Brotherhood. If Israel is God’s first-born, and other 
nations are therefore his children, Malachi’s “ Have we not all one Father,” 
does not surprise us. The ideal is recognized to-day. It is prayed for by 
the Catholics^ by Protestants, by Hebrews, by all men. 

3 d. Universal Happiness. This is the greatest. For the ideal of 
Universal Happiness includes both Universal Peace and Universal Brother¬ 
hood. It adds being at peace with God, / for without that, happiness is 
impossible. Hence the prophet’s bright ideal that one day “All shall know 
the Lord, from the greatest to the least,” “Earth shall be full of the knowl¬ 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,” and “All nations shall come 
and bow down before God and honor his name.” 

Add to these prophet ideals, those of our Ketubint, The “Seek wis¬ 
dom ” of Solomon, of which the “ Know thyself ” of Socrates is but a partial 
echo; Job’s “ Let not the finite creature attempt to fathom the infinite Cre¬ 
ator; ” David’s reachings aft^r God ! And then let it be clearly understood 
that these and all ideals of the Bible era, are but a prelude, an overture. 
How grand, then, must be the music of the next era which now claims our 
attention : 

The era from Bible days to these. 

This is the era of the formation of religious and philosophic systems 
throughout the Orient and the classic world. 

What grand harmonies, but what crashing discords, sound through these 
ages ! Melting and swelling in mighty diapason they come to us to-day as 
the music which once swayed men’s souls, now lifting them with holy emo¬ 
tion, now mocking, now soothing, now exciting. For those religions, those 
philosophies were mighty plectra in their day to wake the human heart¬ 
strings ! 

Above them all rang the voice of historical Judaism, clear and lasting, 
while other sounds blended or were lost. Sometimes the voice was in har- 
mony; most often it was discordant, as it clashed with the dominant note of 
the day. For it sometimes met sweet and elevating strains of morality, of 
beauty, but more often it met the debasing sounds of immorality and error. 

Thus if Kuenen speaks of “the affinity of Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
in Persia, as the affinity of a common atmosphere of lofty truth, of a simul¬ 
taneous sympathy in their view of earthly and heavenly things; ” if Max 
Muller declares Zoroastrianism originally was monotheistic, so far Historic 
Judaism could harmonize. But it would raise a voice of protest when Zor¬ 
oastrianism became a dualism of Ormuzti^ light or good, and Ahriman^ 
darkness or evil. Hence the anticipatoiy protest proclaimed by Isaiah in 
God’s very message to Cyrus, King of I’ersia, “ / am the Lord and there is 
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none else.” form the light and create darkness.” ‘‘/make peace and 
create evil.” “ / am the Lord and there is none else,” that is, “ / do these 

things, not Ormuzd or Ahriman'' 

Interesting as would be a consideration of the mutual debt between 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, with the borrowed angelology and demonology 
of the former compared with the ahmi yat ahini Mazdan nama ” of the 
latter manifestly borrowed from the I am that 1 am ” of the former, we 

cannot pause here for it. 

Similarly, Historical Judaism would harmonize with Confucius’ insist- 
ance of belief in a Supreme Being, filial duty, his famous “ What you do 
not like when done to you, do not unto others,” and with the Buddhistic 

teachings of universal peace. But against what is contrary to Bible ideal, 
it would protest, and from it, it would hold separate. 

In 521 B.C., Zoroastrianism was revived. Confucius was then 
actually living. Gautama Buddha died in 543. Is the closeness of the 
dates mere chance ? The Jews had long been in Babylon. As Gesenius and 
Movers observe, there was traffic of merchants between China and India via 

Babylonia with Phoenicia; and not unworthy of mark is Ernest Renan’s 
observation, that Babylon had long been a ^ocus of Buddhism and that 
Boudnsp was a Chaldean sage. If future research should ever reveal an 
influence of Jewish thought on these three great Oriental faiths, all originally 
holding beautiful thoughts, however later ages have obscured them, would 
it not be partial fulfilment of the prophecy, so far as concerns the Orient— 
“that Israel shall blossom and bud,and fill the face of the earth with fruit?” 

In the West as in the East, Historical Judaism was in harmony with 
any ideals of classic philosophy which echoed those of the Bible. It pro¬ 
tested where they failed to do so, and because it failed most often, Histori- 
cal Judaism remained separate. 

Thus, as Dr. Drummond remarks, Socrates was “ In a certain sense 
monotheistic, and in distinction from the other gods, mentions Him who 
orders and holds together the entire Kosmos; ” “ in whom are all things 
beautiful and good,” “who from the beginning makes men.” Historical 
Judaism commends. 

Again, Plato, his disciple, taught that God was good, or that the planets 
rose from the reason and understanding of God. Historical Judaism is in 
accord with its ideal “ God is 'good,” so oft repeated, and its thought 
hymned in the almost identical words — “Good are the luminaries which 
our God created, he formed them with knowledge, understanding and 
skill.” But when Plato condemns studies except as mental training and 
desires no practical results *, when he even rubukes Arytas for inventing 
machines on mathematical principles, declaring it was worthy only of 
carpenters and wheelwrights; and when his master Socrates says to Glaiicon^ 
“ It amuses me to see how afraid you are lest the cominuii herd accuse you 
of recommending useless studies ” — the useless study in (juestion being 
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astronomy — Historical Judaism is opposed and protests. For it holds that 
every Bezaleel and Aholiab is filled with the spirit of God. It bids us study 
astronomy to learn of God thereby. “ Lift up your eyes on high and see who 
hath created these things, who bringeth out their host by number. He 
calleth them all by name, by the greatness of his might, for he is strong in 
power, not one faileth even as later sages practically teach the dignity 
of labor by themselves engaging in it. And when Macaulay remarks, “ From 
the testimony of friends as well as of foes, from the confessions of Epictetus 
and Seneca as well as from the sneers of Lucian and the invectives of 
Juvenal, it is plain that these teachers of virtue had all the vices of their 
neighbors with the additional one of hypocrisy,” it is easy to understand 
the relation of Historical Judaism to these, with its ideal “ Be perfect.” 

Similarly the sophist school declared “ There is no truth, no virtue, no 
justice, no blasphemy, for there are no gods; right and wrong are conven¬ 
tional terms; ” the sceptic school proclaimed “ We have no criterion of 
action, or judgment, we cannot know the truth of anything, we assert noth¬ 
ing, not even that we assert nothing; if religion is belief we have none; ” 
the Epicurean school taught pleasure's pursuit. But Historical Judaism 
solemnly protested. What are those teachings of our Pirke Avoth but pro¬ 
tests, formally formulated by our religious heads ? Said they, “ The Torah 
is the'criterion of conduct. Worship instead of doubting. Do philan¬ 
thropic acts instead of seeking only pleasure,— Society’s safeguards arc 
Law, Worship and Philanthropy.” So preached Simon Hatzadik. ” Love 
labor,” preached Shemangia to the votary of Epicurean ease. ” Procure 

thyself an instructor,” was Gamaliel’s advice to any one in doubt. “ The 
[iractical application, not the theory is the essential,” was the cry of Simon, 
to Platonist or Pyrrhic. “ Deed first, then Creed.” Ye.s, added Abtalion 
—“ Deed first, then Creed, never Greed.“ Be not like servants who serve 
their master for price, be like servants who serve without thought of price 
and let the fear of God be upon you.” “ Separation and prote.st ” was thus 
the cry against these thought-vagaries. 

Brilliant instance of the policy of separation and protest was the glori¬ 
ous Maccabean effort to combat Hellenist philosophy. 

If but for Charles Martel and Poictiers, F)urope w'ould long have been 
Mohammedan, then but for Judas Maccabeus and Bethoron or Eminau.s, 
Judaism would have been strangled. But no Judaism, no Christianity ! 
Take either faith out of the world and what would our civilization be? 

Christianity was born,— originally and as designed and declared by its 
founder, not to change or alter one tittle of the law of Moses. 

If the Nazarean teacher claimed, tacitly or not, the title, “ Son of God ” 
in any sense save that which Moses meant when he said ; “ Ye are child¬ 
ren of your Ciod ” (Deut.) can we wonder that there was a Hebrew pro¬ 
test ? 

Presently the Crescent of Islam rose. PYom Bagdad to Granada Hebrews 
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prepared protests which their Christian students carried to ferment in their 
distant homes. 

For through the Araijs and Jews the old cla.ssics were revived and exper¬ 
imental science was fostered, 't he misuse of the former made the methods 
of the Academicians the methods of Scholastic Fathers. But it made Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy dominant. Experiment widened men’s views. The sen¬ 
timent of protest was imbibed; sentiment against scholastic argument, against 
bridling research for practical ends; against the supposition “ that syllogistic 
reasoning could never conduct men to the discovery of any new principle,” 
or that such discoveries could be made except by induction, as Aristotle held; 
against official denial of ascertained truth, as, for example, earth’s rotundity. 
This protest sentiment in time produced the Reformation. Later it gave that 
wonderful impulse to thought and effort which has substituted modern civili¬ 
zation with its glorious conquests, for mediocval semi-darkness. 

Here the era of the past is becoming the era of the present. Still His¬ 
torical Judaism maintained its attitude. 

We march in the van of progress, but our hand is always raised, point¬ 
ing to God. That is the attitude of Historical Judaism. And now to sum 

up. For the future opens before us. 

I. The “separatist” thought. Genesis tells us how Abraham obeyed it. 
Exodus elaborates it. We are “separated from all the people upon the face 
of the earth” (xxxiii. i6.), Leviticus proclaims it; “ I have separated you 
from the people.s ” (xx. 25). “ 1 have severed you from the peoples ” (26). 

Numbers illustrates it: “ Behold the people shall dwell alone ” (xxiii. 9), 

And Deuteronomy declares it: “He hath avouched thee to be His special 
people ” (xxiv. l8). 

And who are the Hebrews of to-day here and in Europe ? The descen¬ 
dants of those who preferred to keep separate, and who therefore chose 
exile or death, or those who yielded and were baptized ? The course for 
Historic Judaism is clear. It is to keep separate. 

2d. The protest thought. 

% 

We must continue to protest against social, religious or political error 
with the eloquence of reason. Never by'the force of violence. No error is 
too insignificant, none can be too .stupendous for us to notice. The cruelty 
which shoots innocent doves for sport—the crime of duelists who risk life 
which is not theirs to risk — for it belongs to country, wife or mother, to 
child or to society; the militarianism of modern nations; the transformation 
of patriotism, politics, or service of one’s country into a business for personal 
profit; — until these and all wrongs be rectified, we Hebrews must keep 
separate, and we must protest. 

And keep separate and protest we will, until all error shall be cast to 
the moles and bats. We are told that Europe’s armies amount to 22,000,000 
of men. Imagine it! Are we not right to protest that arbitration, and not 
the rule of might should decide ? Yet, let me not cite instances which 
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render protest necessary. “Time would fail, and the tale would not be 
told,” to quote a Kabbi. 

How far separation and prote.st constitute our Historical Jewish policy 
is evident from what I have said. Apart from this, socially, we unite 
whole-heartedly and without reservation with our non-Jewish fellow citi¬ 
zens; we recognize no difference between Hebrew and non-Hebrew. 

We declare that the attitude of Historical Judaism, and, for that mat¬ 
ter, of the Reformed School also, is to serve our country as good citizens, to 
be on the side of law and order and fight anarchy. We are bound to for¬ 
ward every humanitarian movement; where want or pain calls, there must 
w'e answer; and condemned by all true men be the Jew who refuses aid 
because he who needs it is not a Jew. In the intricacies of science, in the 
pursuit of all that widens human knowledge, in the path of all that bene¬ 
fits humanity the Jew must walk abreast with non-Jew, except he pass him 
in generous rivalry. VYith the non-Jew we must press onward, but for all 
men and for ourselves, we must ever point upward to the Common Father 
of all. Marching forward as 1 have said, but pointing upward, this is the 
attitude of Historical Judaism. 

Religiously, the attitude of Historical Judaism is expressed in the 

creeds formulated by Maimoiiides, as follows; 

Wc believe in God the Creator of all, a unity, a Spirit who never 
assumed corporeal form. Eternal, and lie alone ought to be worshiped. 

We unite with Christians in the belief that Revelation is inspired. We 
unite with the founder of Christianity that not one jot or tittle of the Law 
should be changed. Hence we do not accept a First-Day-Sabbath, etc. 

We unite in believing that God is omniscient and just, good, loving and 
merciful. 

We unite in the belief in a coming Messiah. 

We unite in our belief in immortality. In these Judaism and Christianity 
agree. 

As for the development of Judaism, we believe in change in religious 
custom or idea only when effected in' accordance with the spirit of God’s 
Law, and the highest authority attainable. But no change without. Hence 
we cannot, and may not, recognize the authority of any conference of Jew¬ 
ish Rabbis or ministers, unless those attending are formally empowered by 
their communities or congregations to represent them. 

Needless to add they must be sufficiently versed in Hebrew law and 
lore; they must lead lives consistent with Bible teachings and they must be 
sufficiently advanced in age, so as not to be immature in thought. 

And we believe heart, soul and might, in the restoration to Palestine, a 
Hebrew state, from the Nile to the Euphrates,—even though, as Isaiah 
intimates in his very song of restoration, some Hebrews rem?in among the 
Gentiles. 

We believe in the future establishment of a court of arbitration above 
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suspicion, for settlement of nations’ disputes, such as could well be in the 
shadow of that temple which we believe shall one day arise, to be a “house 
of prayer for all peoples,” united at last in the service of the one Father. 

How far the restoration will solve present pressing Jewish problems, 
how far such spiritual organization will guarantee man against falling into 
error, we cannot here discuss. What if doctrines, customs and aims separ¬ 
ate us now ? ^ 

There is a legend that when Adam and Eve were turned out of Eden 
or earthly Paradise, an angel smashed the gates, and the fragments flying 
all over earth, are the precious stones. We can carry the legend further. 

The precious stones were picked up by the various religions and philos¬ 
ophers of the world. h!)ach claimed and claims that its own fragment alone 
reflects the light of Heaven, forgetting the settings and the incrustations 
which time has added^ I'atience, my brothers. In God’s own time we 
shall, ail of us, fit our fragments together and reconstruct the gates of Para¬ 
dise. 'J’hcrc will be an era of reconciliation of all living faiths and sys¬ 
tems, the era of all being in At-one-ment, or atonement with God. Through 
the gales shall all people pass to the foot of God’s throne. The throne is 
called by us the mercy-scat. Name of hapj)y augury, for God’s mercy shall 
wipe out the record of mankind’s errors and strayings, the sad story of our 
unbrotherly actions. I'hen shall wc better know God’s ways and behold his 
glory more clearly, as it is written, “They shall all know me, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, sailh the Lord, for 1 will forgive their 
iniquity and I will remember their sins no more.” (Jer. xxxi. 34.) 

What if the deathless Jew be present then among earth’s peoples ? 
Would ye begrudge his presence ? His work in the world, the Bible he gave 
it, shall plead for him. And Israel, God’s first-born, who, as his prophet 
foretold, was for centuries despised and rejected of men, knowing sorrows, 
acquainted with grief, and esteemed stricken by God for his own backslid- 
ings, wounded besides through others’ transgressions, bruised through others’ 
injuries, shall be but fulfilling his destiny to lead back his brothers to their 
Father. For that were we chosen; for that we are God’s servants or min¬ 
isters. Yes, the attitude of historical Judaism to the world will be in the 
future, as in the past, helping mankind with his Bible, until the gates of 
earthly paradise shall be reconstructed by mankind’s joint, efforts, and all 
nations whom thou, God, hast made shall go through and worship before 
thee, O l^ord, and shall glorify thy name. 



STRATEGIC CER'I AINTIES OF COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION. 


By thk Rev. Joseph Cook, LL.D. 

It is no more wonderful that we should live again than that we should 
live at all. It is less wonderful that we should continue to live than that we 
have begun to live. And even the most determined and .superhcial skeptic 
knows that we have begun. 

On the faces of this polyglot, international audience I seem to see writ¬ 
ten, as 1 once saw chi.seled on the marble above the tomb of the great 
Emperor Akbar, in the land of the Gange.s, the hundred names of God. Let 
us beware how we lightly assert that we are glad that those names are one. 

How many of us are ready for immediate, total, irreversible self-surrender to 
God as both Saviour and Lord ? Only such of us as are thus ready can call 
ourselves in any deep sense religious. I care not what name you give to 
God if you mean by him a Spirit omnipresent, eternal, omnipotent, infinite 
in holiness and every other attribute of perfection. Who is ready for coop¬ 
eration with such a God in life and death and beyond death ? Only he who 
is thus ready is religious. 

William Shakespeare is supposed to have known something of human 
nature and certainly was noba theological partisan. Now Shakespeare, you 
will remember, tells us in “The Tempest** of two characters who conceived 
for each other a supreme affection as soon as they met. “ At the first glance 
they have changed eyes,** he says. The truly religious man is one who has 
“changed eyes** with God. It follows from this definition and as a certainty 
dependent on the unalterable nature of things that only he who has changed 
eyes with God can look into his face with peace. A religion of delight in 
God, not merely as Saviour but as Lord also, is scientifically known to be a 
necessity to the peace of the soul whether we call God by this name or the 
other, whether we speak of him in the dialect of this or that of the four 
continents, or this or that of the ten thousand isles of the sea. It is a cer¬ 
tainty, and a strategic certainty, in all religion that we must love what God 

loves and hate what God hates, or we can have no peace in his presence. 
If we love what God hates and hate what he loves, it is ill with us and will 
continue to be ill until the dissonance ceases. 

What is the distinction between morality and religion, and how can the 
latter be shown by the scientific method to be a necessity to the peace of the 
soul ? I do not undervalue morality and the philanthropies, but this is a 
Parliament of Religions strictly so called, and I purpose to speak of the 

strategic certainties of comparative religion. 
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Froii) the very center of the hntnan heart and in the presence of all tlic 
hundred names of God, conscience demand.s that what ought to be should Ik: 
chosen by the ’will, and it demands this universally. Conscience is that 
faculty within us which tastes intentions. A man does unquestionably know 

f 

whether he means to be mean, and he inevitably feels mean when he knows 
that he means to be mean. If we say “ 1 will not to that still, small voice 
which w'e call conscience, and that whispers “ Thou oughtest,” there is a lack 
of peace in us. Until we say “ I will,” and delight to say it, there is no 
harmony within our souls. Delight in saying “ I will,” whenever the still, 
small voice whispers ” Thou oughtest,” is a correct general definition of relig¬ 
ion. Merely calculating, selfish obedience to that still, small voice saves no 
man. This is the first commandment of absolute science: “Thou shalt 
LOVE the Lord thy God with all thy mind and might and heart and strength.” 

When Shakespeare’s two characters met, euriosity as to each other’s 
(liialities did not constitute the changing of eyes. That mighty capacity 
which exists in human nature to give forth a .supreme affection was not the 

changing of eyes. Let us not mistake a capacity for religion, which every 
man has, for religion itself. Natural .sonship and moral sonshipof man are 
often confused w'ith each other in our careless speech. We must not only 
have a capacity to l<jve God ; we must adore and obey God. Half the 
loose, limp, lavender liberalisms of the world mistake mere admiration of 
(jod for adoration of God. It is narrowness to refuse mental hospitality to 
any scientific truth. Assembled in the name of .science, and of every grave 
purpose, we ought to be ready to promote such self-surrender to God as 

shall amount to delight in all known duty and in all his attributes, and 
make us affectionately and irreversibly choose God, not as Saviour only, but 
as Lord also, and not as Lord only, but as Saviour also. 

But choice in relation to persons means love. What we choose we 

love. Conscience reveals a holy Person, the author of the moral law, and 
conscience demands that this Person should not only be obeyed but loved. 
This is the unalterable demand of an unalterable portion of our nature. As 
personalities, we must keep company with this part of our nature and its 
demands while we exist in this world and in the next. The love of God by 
man is inflexibly required by the very nature of things. Conscience draws 
an unalterable distinction between loyalty and disloyalty to the ineffable, 
holy Person whom the moral law reveals, and between the obedience of 
slavishness and that of delight. Only the latter is obedience to conscience. 
Religion is the obedience of affectionate gladness. Morality is the obedi¬ 
ence of selfish slavishness. Only religion, therefore, and not mere moral¬ 
ity, can harmonize the soul with the nature of things. A delight in obedi¬ 
ence is not only a part of religion, but is necessary to peace in God’s pres¬ 
ence. A religion consisting in the obedience of gladness is, therefore, 
scientifically known to be indispensable to the peace of the soul with itself. 

It will not be to-morrow or the day after that these propositions will 
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cease to be scicnliJlcally ceilain. Out of them mullitucliuous inferences 
flow, as Niagaras from the brink of Go<i’.s palm. 

Demosthenes once made the remark that every address should begin 

with an incontrovertible proposition. It is a certainty and no guess that a 

# 

little while ago we were not in the world, and that a little while hence we shall 
be here no longer. Lincoln, Garfield, Seward, Grant, Beecher, Gough, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Tennyson, Lord BeaconsHeld, George Eliot, Carlyle, 

Keshub Chunder Sen, Okubo, I know not how many Mohammeds—are gone, 
and we are going. Man’s life means tender ’teens, teachable twenties, tire¬ 
less thirties, fiery forties, forcible fifties, serious sixties, sacred seventies, 

t 

aching eighties, shortening breath, death, the sod, God. The self-evident 
truths in religion are certainties that will endure unchanged 

“Till the heavens are old, and the stars are cold, 

. And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.” 

The world expects to hear from us in this Parliament no drivel, but 
something fit to be professed face to face with the crackling artillery of the 
science of our time. I know I am going hence, and I know 1 wish to go in 
peace. I hold that it is a certainty, and a certainty founded on truth abso¬ 
lutely self-evident, that there are three things from which I can never escapej 
my conscience, my God, and my record of sin in an iireversible past. How 

am I to be harmonized with that unescapable environment ? Such har¬ 
monization is the condition of my place. 

Here is Lady Macbeth. 

“ See how she rubs her hands.” 

“Out, damned spot! Will these hands ne’er be clean ? 

All the perfumes of Arabia could not sweeten this little hand.” 

And her husband in a similar mood says : 

“ This red, right hand, it would 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green, one red.” 

What religion can wash Lady Macbeth’s right hand ? That is a ques¬ 
tion I propose to the four continents and all the isles of the sea. Unless 
you can answer that inquiry you have not come hither with a sufficiently 
serious purpose to a Parliament of Religions. 

1 take Lady Macbeth on my right arm and her husband on my left and 
we three walk down here to the benches of the- skeptics of our time who are 
not represented in this Parliament. Anti-Christian literature in our day is 
usually half-chaff and half-chaffing. But 1 put to infidels the question: 
“Can you wash our red, right hands ?” All that skepticism or average liber¬ 
alism says, or has ever said, in answer to this supreme inquiry is as insuffi¬ 
cient to meet man’s deepest spiritual necessities as a fishing rod would be to 

bridge this great lake or the Atlantic. 

1 turn to Mohammedanism. Can you wash our red, right hands ? I 
turn to Confucianism and Buddhism and Brahmanism. Can you wash our 
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lud, right hands ? So lielp me God, I mean to ask a question this afternoon 
that slvall go in some hearts across the seas and to the antipodes, and 1 ask 
it in the name of what 1 hold to be an absolutely self-evident truth that 
unless a man is washed from the love of sin and the guilt of sin, he cannot 
be at peace in the presence of Infinite Holiness. 

Old man and blind, Michael Angelo in the Vatican used to go to the 
Torso, so-called—a fragment of the art of antiquity—and he would feel 

along the marvelous lines chiseled in by-gone ages, and tell his pupils that 
thus and thus the outline should be completed. I turn to every faith on 

earth except Christianity, and I find every such faith a Torso. But if its 
lines were completed it would be a full statue corresponding in expression 
with Christianity. 

The necessary truths recognized everywhere as self-evident, if carried 
out consistently in theory and practice by the non-Christian faiths, would 
inevitably enlarge those systems into an assertion of the indispensableness 
of man's deliverance from the love and the guilt of sin. The occasion is 
too grave for mere courtesy without candor. Some of the faiths of the world 
are marvelous as far as they go, but if they were completed along the lines 
of the certainties of the religions them.selves they would go up and up to an 
assertion of the necessity of the new birth to deliver the soul from the love 
of sin, and of an atonement, made of God’s grace, to deliver the soul from 
the guilt of sin. 

There is no peace anywhere in the universe for a soul with bad inten¬ 
tions, and there ought not to be. We are all caj>able of changing eyes 
with God, but until we do change eyes with him, it is impossible for us to 
meet him in peace. Nothing can ever deliver us from 'the necessity of 
good intentions if we would attain the peace of the soul with its environ¬ 
ments, nor from exposure to penalty for deliberately bad intentions. 

It is clear that we cannot escape from conscience and God and our 
record of sin. It is a certainty and a strategic certainty that, except Chris¬ 
tianity, there is no religion under heaven or among men that effectively 

provides for the peace of the soul by its harmonization with itself, its God, 
and its record of sin. 

1 am the servant of no clique or clan. For more than a quarter of a 
century, if you will allow me this personal reference, it has been my fortune 
to speak from an entirely independent platform, and 1 am quite as much at 
liberty to change my course as the wind its direction; but I maintain with 

a solemnity which I cannot express too strongly, that it is a certainty, and a 
strategic certainty, that the soul can have no intelligent peace until it is 

delivered from the love of sin and the guilt of it. It is a certainty, and a 

strategic certainty, that, except Christianity, there is no religion known to 
man that effectively provides for the soul this double deliverance. It is a 
certainty, and a strategic certainty, that unless a man be born of water, that 

is, delivered from the guilt of sin, and of the spirit, that is, delivered from 
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the love of sin, it is an impossibility in the very nature of things for him tc 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Except a man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven 
A man cannot serve God and mammon. God cannot deny himself. These 
cans and cannots are the crags of certainty underlying science as well as 
the Scriptures, and it is on these crags of absolutely self-evident truth that 1 
would plant the basis of a universal religion, asserting the necessity of the 

new birth for our deliverance from the love of sin, and of an atonement foi 
our deliverance from the guilt of it. 

I am not teaching the sufficiency of natural religion, but only its 
efficiency. By mere reason we can ascertain the necessity of our deliver¬ 
ance from the guilt of sin, but by mere reason it is difficult to know how we 
are to be delivered. “ Plato,” said Aristotle once, when a student undei 
the great master, “ I see how God may forgive some sms ot carelessness, 
but not how he can forgive sins of deliberately bad intention, for I do nol 
see how he ought to.” 

The murderer, the ravisher, the thief, have bad intentions, but perhaps, 
according to their light, these have no more moral turpitude than some bad 
intentions you and I have cherished. But we must keep peace with oui 
faculties, with our record, and with the God who cannot deny himself. 1 
am afraid of the human faculties, for God is in them and behind them. He 
originated the plan of them. You must stay with yourself while you con 
tinue to exist, and harmonization with the plan of your soul is an unalter¬ 
able condition of your peace. 

Ours is a transitional age; but no transition in life, or death, or beyond 
death, will ever free ns from the necessity of harmonizing our religiom 
faith and practice with self-evident truth and with the mind that was in 

Christ. 

If I were called upon to select watchwords for a universal religion, 
Ihev should be these tw’o : 

1. Selt-Surrender to the Self-Evident in Science and Scripture. 

2. Imitation of the Mind that was in Christ. 

But these two are one. There are filiilosophical certainties in the self- 
evident truths of the nature of things and these certainties are a self-revela¬ 
tion of God. There are historical certainties in the whole field of man’s 
prolonged and varied experience, but especially in the person, teaching and 
influence of Christ, and these certainties are a self-revelation of God. But 
there is but one God, so all self-revelations of the Eternal Reason and the 
Eternal Word are one. 

Christ was man at his climax. He revealed God to man and also man 
to himself. In liis human nature Christ was the perfect exemplar of what 
every man should be. Human nature can be understood only when studied 
in its one perfect example. There has appeared on earth once, and but 
once, a Being whose soul was in harmony with itself and God. The soul ol 
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Christ must be taken as a lesson in the capacities of normal humanity. Our 
philosophy does not reach the proper height until it shows us how we can 
harmonize all the human faculties with conscience as they were harmpnized 
in Christ’s soul. The natural action of any piece of mechanism is the 
nearly or quite frictionless action. The natural action of the human facul¬ 
ties is their frictionless or harmonious interworking among themselves, each 
taken at its best and conscience taken with the strength it had in Christ. 
The natural or harmonious action of human nature, experience finds only in 
the imitation of Christ. The natural is the Christ-like. 

In Berlin University I once heard Prof. Dorner call out to his class: 
“ The scientific truth of advanced modern ethics is not so much that man has 
conscience as that conscience has man. ’ Shakespeare said : “Conscience 
is a thousand swords.” John Wesley said : “ God is a thousand conscien- 

9 

ces.” How am I to keep peace with myself, my God and my record of sin, 
except by looking on the Cross until it is no cross to bear the Cross; except 
by beholding God not merely as my Creator but also as my Saviour, and 
being melted by the vision and made glad to take him as Lord also ? 

As I came to this assembly I bought a book full of the songs of aggres¬ 
sive, evangelical religion (Gospel Hymns, No. 5), which now so profoundly 
moves this city, and I found in that little volume words which may be bitter 
indeed when eaten, but which, when fully assimilated, will be sweet as 
honey. I summarize my whole scheme of religion in these words, which you 

•1 

may put on my tombstone : 

Choose I must, and soon must choose 
Holiness, or heaven lose. 

While what heaven loves I hate. 

Shut for me is heaven’s gate. 

Endless sin means endless woe. 

Into endless sin I go. 

If my soul, from reason rent. 

Takes from sin its final bent. 

Balance lost, but not regained, 

Final bent is soon attained. 

Fate is choice in fullest flower. 

Man is flexile — for an hour! 

As the stream its channel groove.s, 

And within that channel moves. 

So doth habit’s deepest tide 
Groove its bed, and there abide. 

Light obeyed increaseth Light, 

Light resisted bringeth night. 

Who shall give me will to choose. 

If the love of Light I lose ? 

4 

Speed, my soul; this in.stant yield ; 

Let the Light its scepter wield. . 

While thy God prolongeth grace. 

Haste thee toward his holy face ! 



BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 

By Rt. Kkv. IIorin Toki, Japan. 

Bhagavat Setyammie taught three yanas or vehicles for the conveyance 
of the truth—the Preliminary yana, Hinayana or Small vehicle, and Maha- 
yana or Great vehicle, teaching over fifty years of his life. Though the 
truth of the three yanas is the same, the difference in its appearance is in the 
minds of the disciples who receive it. 

The grand intellect and great humanity of Bhagavat enabled him to 
teach according to the capacity of mankind; therefore, though the Tripitaka 
of Buddhism is vast and the distinction of Triyana is dense, it is not the dis> 
tinction made by the different views of the disciples of a later age. These 
yanas are the streams benefiting mankind, flowing out from the whole 
Buddhist Sea. According to these channels the name of Triyana was tem¬ 
porarily given, and as these streams of Triyana finally empty again into 
their grand source, the ocean of Buddhism, the length and depth of them 
ought not to be discussed, adhering to the views of Triyana. 

The Preliminary yana contains Deva-Sutra and others which were 
taught in the Deer Park of Benares by Bhagavat when he first attained his 
enlightenment, and by it five sitas or moral precepts were instructed. 

They are, “ Not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to talk 
in immoral language, and not to drink intoxicating liquors.” They were 
taught to the laymen of both sexes, and also the cause and effect were 
explained from the point of ethics. 

The Hinayana is the doctrine contained in Agama-Sutra with others. 
In It Bhagavat explained four satyas or truths which are grief, evolution, 
dissolution, and the path. Ife also admonished by two hundred and fifty 
moral precepts to the priests of both sexes, and ten to the novices. The 
core of the doctrine is to reach into the realm of pure, clean tranquillity out 
from the grievous appearing world of humanity. This is the point forcibly 
elucidated in the Southern Buddhism. The Mahayana is taught in Sadd- 
llama-Pundarika-Sutra, Suramgam-Sutra, Mahavairokana-Bhisamphodi- 
Sutra, etc., in which Bhagavat explained that there is clear tranquillity in 
the very aspect of this world, that is, to equalize this present state 
of existence to the calm, clear condition of perfection. And though the 
precepts number from ten to two hundred and fifty, the law in the mind 
which corresponds to them is the guide. This is the Northern Buddhism, 

which is especially elucidated in Japan. If the different points of the sys¬ 
tematic doctrines of Southern and Northern Buddhism are briefly explained, 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H, H. 
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it will be found that the basis of the former is to exact physical obedience 
and that of the latter is the mental harmony with the moral precepts. 

Again, the believer in the former looks for his clear tranquil world out¬ 
side of himself in some far distant place, while the perfection of the latter 
is in his own mind, right in this world. And still again the former looks 
at all things from the relative point, and the latter fro>n the absolute. 
Although the temporary distinction is like the above, Mahayana does not 
exclude Hinayana, and together they are called Ekayana, These are the 
principal different points of Northern and Southern Buddhism, but both 
teach cause and effect, and their origin is one. We believe that finally 
these two views will come together without any contest according to the 
development of the human intellect and the progress of science. This is 
the reason why the Mahabodhi Society was organized in Calcutta, India, 
and .there are in the land of Northern and Southern Buddhism those who 

want to combine these two systems. 

Buddhism claims that there is no beginning and no end in all things, 
therefore the existence of one Creator (not by this expression meaning God) 
is not believed. But in the Mahavairokana-bhisambodhi-sutra, Bhagavat 
Vairokana explains himself. I am the first origin of all, and am called the 
base of the Universe.” This seems as if Buddhism claims that this Vairo¬ 
kana is the same as one Creator, but it is not so. For to show the cause of 

all phenomena, the idea of origin was temporarily introduced from the con¬ 
ception of time; in other words, all things are endless and Without begin¬ 
ning, but they were only temporarily explained by assuming the idea of first 
and last. For illustration, take a large circle, which has in reality no 
beginning or end; mark some temporary place in it as a starting point, 
that explains the whole circle. Now all things are without beginning or 
end in their reality, therefore a Creator without beginning or end is super¬ 
fluous. But comprehending that all things have two virtues, aspects of 
differentiality and uniformity, and then taking one aspect of the two, that is 
differentiality, there is no strong objection to the as.sumption in Buddhism 

of a Creator. But this is a one-sided view of differentiality discarding 
uniformity, therefore this idea is disapproved of because of its distortion. In 
Saddhanna-pundarika-Sutra it is .said, “In all the directions of the world 

there is only one law of Ekayana.” Therefore if we reflect the innumerable 
things of the Universe with the intellectual mirror of Unity, that very aspect 
of differentiality is itself the law of one. The doctrine which teaches more 
or less this uniform truth is of course the Ekayana, which we especially 
revere and love. 

Buddhism claims that all beings, both sensible and senseless, have the 
nature, of Buddha, therefore men, lower animals, plants, etc., are said to 

have the Buddhistic nature—that is, the es.sential Spirit in full completeness. 
But they seem entirely different from each other by their various forms of 
development on the physical plane, m spite of their having the same spirit. 






RIGHT REV. HORIN TOKl, JAPAN. 

“the past experience points out to us that it is time to remodel JAPANESE 

BUDDHISM,—THAT IS, THE HAPPY HEI$ALD IS AT OUR GATES INFORMING US THAT THE BUD¬ 
DHISM OF PERFECTED INTELLECT AND EMOTION, SYNTHESIZING THE ANCIENT AND MODERN 

SECl s. IS NOW coming.” 
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This is the reason why in Nirvana^Sutra it is said, “ All beings have the 
nature of Buddha.” If the nature of all things is explained l)y mental 
science, biology, etc., it will be ascertained that the idea taught in the 

Nirvana-Sutra of the uniform spirit in all things is true. 

Buddhism enlightens all beings and makes them Buddha. The method 
to obtain that result is generally divided into two kinds: One is the Holy 
Path—that is, for beings to liberate themselves by their own exertion ; the 
other is the Pure Path—that is, to be delivered by the external power. But 
in the long run, without regard to the above distinction, we enlighten our^ 
selves and we become Buddha by the correspondence 'of our wisdom with 
the universal truth ; therefore to become Buddha means to reach the stage 
of perfect development or the virtue and power of Buddha inherent in our¬ 
selves. As that nature of Buddha was already existent in all beings 
through eternity, to become Buddha does not mean that any virtue or power 
comes from without—that is, from an omnipotent being outside ourselves. 
Or it is not a weak emancipation, as it is taught that the spiritual nature of 
all beings approaches the nature of the Divine one, but it cannot become 
one with the one. To manifest the same virtue and power as that of 
Buddha, and finally to reach to the plane of principle, which is body of 
truth, and manifest fully the intellect, and its application of that one most 

divine in all the Universe, is to be Buddha. 

The especial characteristics of Buddhism are humanity and patient 
forbearance, therefore the aim of it is to help all beings to develop the 
nature of Buddha, and to guide them to the plane of Buddha with the 
deepest sympathy and tenderest humanity; from age to age, and from life 
to life, and by patient forbearance, to pity those who believe in false doc¬ 
trines, those who are enemies and those teachers of vicious doctrines, all 
being looked upon with impartial love, as the children of one mother, and 
they are guided into the true reason and right path with all patience. 
This is the especial characteristic of Buddhism and which we conduct wi^h 
a deep reverence. To be called jealous even occasionally is the great 
shame of the Buddhist. In Amita)'us-dhyana-sutra it is said, ” The mind 
of Buddha is that of the greatest humanity;” and in the'sutra of the Last 
Instruction it is said, *‘The virtue of patience cannot be superseded'by 
keeping moral precepts and ethical conduct.” These are the evidences 
that the characteristics of Buddhism are patience and humanity. -I 

Buddhism teaches the right path of cause and effect, and nothing 
which can supersede the idea,of cause and effect will be accepte^^nd 
believed. Buddha himself cannot contradict this law, which is the iCft^dha 


of Buddha, and no omnipotent power except this law is believed jo be 
existent in the universe."* 'nie action of the law of cause and effect’(S, the 
operation of truth, and truth is-the real substance of this law, thewore 
truth and the law of cause and effect are respectively the appellations oi 

the sub^tJince and action of one thing, but not of two things, The trnth ij 
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the substance and absolute, and cause and effect is the action and relative. 
By the surface of the sea and the motion of its waves, the truth and the 
cause and effect can be understood. 

Good and evil in Buddhism are divided into the characteristic and con¬ 
ventional. The first term is applied to the case of goodness or wickedness 
of the character, and the second to that good or evil produced by the social 
constitution and customs. Therefore in Buddhism the characteristic good 

jind evil are ten virtues: that is, not to^kill, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to use immoral language, not to use scurrilous language, not to 
use double-tongued language, not to be brutal and covetous, not to be angry, 
not to be intolerant and uncharitable; and ten evils which are the opposite 
of the above. All other evil and good belong to the second kind or conven¬ 
tional. 

As to the feeling of pain and pleasure, it is experienced by the cause of 
good or evil, and there is no Buddha or Divinity who administers it. The 
relative revolution of pain into pleasure and vice versa^ and good into bad 
and vice versa^ is dependent upon the mental disturbance; therefore the 
good and evil and pain and pleasure are only phantoms floating upon the 
ruffled surface of the mind, and are produced and felt by ourselves, as, for 
instance, the silkworm produces the thread from within and surrounds itself 
by the cocoon. No pain and pleasure will come from without, but they are 
only the effect felt like the sound or shadow of good or bad action produced 
by the mind of ourselves. 

The meditation in Buddhism is to call out the mysterious and tremen¬ 
dous force from the pure and absolute truth in the universe, and to corre¬ 
spond it with the mental power of ourseh'es. At this point of correspondence 

there is again the mysterious function or action which will cause the union 

of our mental power with that great force of the absolute truth in clear, pure 
and active manner. This instant of harmony is the instant when our nature 
of Buddha and that pure truth together become one absolute body; this^s 
called enlightenment, and it is the effect of meditation. As to those matters 
above the effect we will speak at another opportunity. 

The prayer, the worship, and the truth of Buddhism fill the universe; 
therefore to ,pray and to worship a symbol is not the idea; but in the case 
where a symbol is used it is only the means to make clear and pure the 
minds of those who are not yet fully enlightened. In other words, prayer 
and worship are only the means to generalize and enlighten the mental 
horizon which dwells on the view of the clouded distinction, thou and I, 
regarding the symbol as an example representing the grand, uniform and 
absolute truth. Therefore, if we arrive to the understanding of the same 
equalization of the truth with ourselves, of course there is no need of worship 
or prayer. Prayer or worship is like a finger which points to the moon; when 
the round face of the moon is once seen there is no need of the finger. 
However, the erroneous mind of the mass of mankind is not pn the plane. 
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They are always against this uniformity, and consequently the contention of 
different views is aroused, and the prayer or the worship of a symbol of the 
truth is constantly introduced before them to. reflect themselves to their own 
minds. If our mind agrees to the substance of this uniformity under all cir¬ 
cumstances, our actions will have the virtue which will All the universe, and 
happiness and tranquillity will always be there. This is the reason why 
Kobo Daishi, the founder of Shingon or true-word sect in Japan, adored the 
relation of the phenomena with their true reason, saying, **The parts and 
the whole are not two, therefore, whether they are looked upon as one, or 

whether they are viewed in two ways as the whole or parts, either is correct.” 
Consequently in the plane of lower intellect the prayer and worship are 
relied upon from necessity. As to the symbol, whether it is corporeal or 
incorporeal, we do not discuss, because if it has the form of certain length 
and breadth, or if it is square or round, or of whatever color it may be, and 

whether it is seen internally as the subjective image, or whether it is the 
material objective one seen externally, we think of it as the same symbol. 

Therefore the prayer and worship of the symbol in Buddhism is very different 
from the so-called idol worship. 

In Buddhism it is believed that the soul or spirit of all beings is with¬ 
out beginning or end, and also that the soul transmigrates through three 
ages, that is, past, present and future. But this migration is not caused or 
controlled by any external power. It is the floating and sinking of our 
mind which we feel in revolving succession according to our bad or good 
conduct. And though the effect of transmigration depends upon the body 
and mind, in the case when it is felt in the future, it is experienced in the 
soul also. This soul is not an incorporeal substance of reason. Of course 
it has no form like the rough, material body of man, or other tangible 
things, but it has flne phantasmal form and its function is contained within 
itself. 

* Consequently, in comparison with the ordinary physical body, it is said 
to be incorporeal; while if it is compared with the abstract reason, it is 
said to have a form, this is called invisible form. In spite of its invisibility 
it has already a form, which in the future will assume visibility, and experi¬ 
ence pain and pleasure. This is the reason why it is said that the action 
done and the cause planted in the mind and body of the present physical 
life will be felt in the soul in the future. This is our view of transmigration, 
which is not the same with absorption. 

Buddhism demonstrates Nirvana; this is a great source of truth, and may 
be called the pinnacle of the unknowable. In the Hinayana doctrine, the 
uniting with the law of passive uniformity to sink in the realm of the calm 

extinction of mind and body, separating from the delirious condition of a 
one-sided or crude idea, is looked upon as the complete attainment of the 
Nirvana. But this is only the beginning of the Nirvanic understanding, . 
because there is another and still higher point, which is called the 
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“ undwelling ” or free attainment of Nirvana. This is to go out trom tUe 
limit of the calmness of the body and mind, entertaining the grand aspira> 
tion to develop everything and benefit mankind and to engage in active 
exertion for humanity from the circle of Buddhas down to the Sravakas, 
from heaven to men, from the higher class to the lower class of human 
society, from the animals to the devils, from paradise to hell, without leav¬ 
ing any vacant place, this is the^free attainment of Nirvana in Mahayana. 
Those who go along the Mahayana road have this free understanding as 
their ultimate aim from the beginning, whether by self-exertion or external 
j)ower. Consequently their vows and conduct correspond and they do the 
greatest humanity always. The point where this active engagement culmi¬ 
nates is the point where this vow and conduct exactly correspond, and also 
it is the point of the most developed state of freest attainment of Nirvana. 
This is called the doctrine of absorption. 

The above is thembbreviated conception of Japanese Buddhism from the 
general point of its doctrine. As thirteen centuries have passed since its 

introduction, some erroneous ideas have developed in certain circles, and for 

that reason it is very desirable that the true conception be generally under¬ 
stood. 

SUPPLEMENT TO HORIN TOKI’S PAPER. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, —Is it not a mysterious condition of things 

that you and I, who apparently belong to different creeds and faith, are come 
together, and I had the pleasure of speaking something about Buddhism ? 
I say I was very fortunate to have the chance of seeing you, and, excuse me, 
to say that you were not altogether without interest to listen to my paper, 
which you accepted with clap and applause. I now again take the liberty 
of speaking something further about Buddhism, so that you might understand 
that religion, as well as its relation to our sun-rising land of Japan, much 
better. In “Chidoron,” which means, translated into English, “degrees of 
wisdom,” it is said that all Buddhas teach in two ways. What are those two 
ways ? One is to teach the truth of doctrine; the other is to guide the good¬ 
ness and righteousness of mankind. The former teaches us that our body 
and spirit are always in constant contact with the outside world, and regu¬ 
lated by the absolute truth, which, having no beginning or no end, and yet 
performing the endless action of cause and effect as in a circle, fills the uni¬ 
verse. J*'or instance, God in Christianity, the absolute extremity in Confucian¬ 
ism, Ameno-Minaka-nushi-no-mikoto in Shintoism, Borakamma,in Brahm¬ 
anism, are established in order to show the truth of the universe. The latter 
—that is to guide the goodness and righteousness of mankind—inspires us 
with purity and righteousness into body and mind as well as the surround¬ 
ing conditions. In other words, I should say that it teaches that absolute 
truth is constantly acting to make a man on the surface of the earth complete 
this purity and goodness. Therefore, should I speak from the side of good¬ 
ness, I should say that Buddhism, as in Christianity, teaches Tejn Command' 
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ments, such as, “ not to kill; not to steal; not to commit adultery ; not to tell 
a falsehood ; not to joke ; not to speak evil of others; not to use double tongue; 
not to be greedy, neither be stingy; not to be cruel.” Such commandments 
guide us into morality and goodness, kindly and minutely, by regulating our 
every-day personal action. Such commandments by pacifying, purifying 
and enlightening our passions, as well as our wisdom, shall in the run, of 
course, make the present society, which is full of vice, hatred and struggles 
of race, just like hungry dogs or wolves, a holy paradise of purity, peace and 
love. The regulating power of such commandments shall turn this trouble¬ 
some world into the spiritual kingdom of fraternity and humanity. This is 
only one illustration of Buddhist preaching, and you see that Buddhism does 
not quarrel with other religions about the truth. If there were a religion 
which teaches the truth in the same way, Buddhism regards it as the truth 
of Buddhism disguised under the glarment of other religion. Buddhism 
never cares what the outside garment might be.' It only aims to pro¬ 
mote the purity and morality of mankind. It never asks, Who discovered it? 
Who taught them ? It only appreciates the goodness and righteousness. It 
helps the others to succeed in the purification of mankind. Buddha himself 
called Buddhism “ a round circulating religion,” which means that Bud¬ 
dhism is truth common to every religion, regardless of the outside garment. 
The absolute truth must not be regarded as the monopolization of one 
religion or other. The truth is the broadest and widest. In short, Buddhism 
teaches us that the Buddhism is the goddess of truth, who is common to 
every religion, but who showed her true phase to us through the Buddhism. 

What I have just said is a brief account of Buddhism. And now let 
me tell you that this Buddhism has been a living spirit and nationality of 
our beloved Japan for so many years, and will be forever. Consequently, the 
Japanese people, who have been constantly guided by this beautiful star of 
truth of Buddhism, are very hospitable toward other religions and countries, 
and are entirely different from some other obstinate nations. I say this 
without least boast. Nay, I say this from simplicity and purity of my mind. 
The Japanese history of thirty years—that is, the history since we opened our 
country for foreigners—will prove to you that our country is quite unequaled 
on the way of picking up what is good and right, even done by others. We 
never said. Who invented this ? Which country brought that ? The things 
of good nature have been most heartily accepted by us, regardless of race 
and nationality. Is this not the precious gift of the truth of Buddhism, the 
spirit of our country? But don’t too hastily conclude that we are only 
blinded in imitating others. We have our own nationality; let me assure you 
that we have our own spirit. But we are not so obstinate to deny even what 

is good. So, we trust in the unity of truth, but do not believe the Creator 
fancied out by imperfect brain of human beings. We also firmly preserve 
our own nationality as to manner, customs, arts, literature, benevolence, 
architecture, and language. We have very charming and lovely nationality 
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which characterizes all customs and relation between the sexes, between old 
and young, and so on, with peace and gentleness. You may think me too 
boastful, but allow me to warrant you that in traveling into the interior of 
Japan you will never be received with the compliment of “ Hello, John I ” 
You will never be received with the compliment, “ Hello, Jack! ” Nay, our 
people are not so impolite. None of them. Everywhere you go you will 
receive the hearty welcome and kind hospitality. Not only this, you are well 

aware of the fact that Japan has her own originality in fine arts, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, etc. Should you doubt me please trouble yourself to 
come over to Japan, where the beautiful mountains and clear streams will 
welcome you with smiles and open heart. Japan, though small in area, with 
the glorious rising as well as the setting sun, which shines over the beautiful 
cherry tree flowers, will do her very best to please you. The Japanese fine 
arts production, which abounds in all the cities of Japan, will tell you their 
own history. Not only this, there the beautiful climate will tempt you to 
forget “the departure” from Japan. But I say, that you ladies and gentle¬ 
men are not so weak as to be tempted by climate or the other things so far 
as to forget your own country, but the respect, courtesy, kindness and hospi¬ 
tality you will constantly receive there might, perhaps, make it too hard foi 
you to leave Japan without a shed of tears. You must not think that this is 
spoken by one mortal Horin Toki of Japan, but it is spoken to you by the 
truth, who borrowed my tongue. Truly it is. And let me ask you, who dc 
you think originated such beautiful customs, fine arts of world-wide reputa¬ 
tion in Japan ? Allow me to assure you that it was Buddhism. I have no 
• time to count one by one what Buddhism has wrought out in Japan during 
the past eleven hundred years. But one word is enough; Buddhism is the 
spirit of Japan ; her nationality is Buddhism. 

This is the true state of Japan. But is it not a pity that we see some 
false and obstinate religionists, who, comparing this promising Japanese 
with the South Islanders, have been so carelessly trying to introduce some 

false religion into our country? As I said before, we Buddhists welcome 
any who are earnest after the truth, but can we keep silent to see the false¬ 
hood disturbing the peace and nationality of our country? The hateful 
rumors of the collision taking place between the two parties are sometimes 
spread out. We, from the standpoint of love to our country, cannot over¬ 
look this falsehood and violation of peace and fraternity. Do you think it 
is right for one to urge upon a stranger to believe what he does not like, and 

call that stranger foolish, barbarous, ignorant and obstinate, on account of 
the latter’s denying the proposal made by the former? Do you think it is 
right for the former to excite the latter by calling so many names and con¬ 
sequently resulting in a social disorder? I should say that such an one as 
that is against peace, love and order, fraternity and humanity. I should say 
that such an one as that is against the truth. He who is against the truth 
had better die. Justice does conquer the injustice, and we are glad to see 
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that the cloud of falsehood is gradually disappearing before the light of 
truth. Also you, ladies and gentlemen, who are assembled now here, are the 
friends of truth. Nay, you are amidst the truth. You breathe the truth as 
you do the air. And you surely endorse my opinion, because it is nothing 
but the truth. I think that this Parliament of Religious Congresses is noth¬ 
ing but the beginning of making the family of universal brotherhood under 
the same roof of truth, and I hope that the Parliament of the kind will be 

held hereafter very often, and at last we, all the nations of the world, shall 
be true sisters and brothers of love and truth. 


The life'of the pious Brahman culminates in mendicancy; he reaches 
perfection only when he rids himself of all the goods of this world. ‘*\Vhen 
the householder is advanced in years,” says Prt)fessor Eggeling, “he should 
disengage himself from all family ties—except that his wife may accom¬ 
pany him if she chooses — and repair to a lonely wood, taking with him his 
sacred fire and the implements required for the daily and, periodical offer¬ 
ings. Clad in a deer’s skin, with his hair and nails uncut the hermit is to 
subsist exclusively on foods growing wild in the forest, such as roots, fruit, 
green herbs, and wild rice and grain. He must not accept gifts from any¬ 
one, except of what may be absolutely necessary to maintain him ; but with 
his own little hoard he should, on the contrary, honor, to the best of his 
ability, those who visit his hermitage.” Finally as the end draws near, 
“taking up his abode at the foot of a tree in total solitude, .... clad 
in a coarse garment, he should carefully avoid injuring any creature or giv¬ 
ing offense to any human being that may happen to come near him. Once 

a day, in the evening,.he should go near the habitations of 

men, in order to beg what little food may suffice to sustain his feeble frame. 

Ever pure of mind he should thus bide his time,.wishing 

neither for death nor life, until at last his soul is freed from his fetters and 
absorbed in the eternal spirit, the impersonal self-existent Brahma.” Budd¬ 
hism does not demand of all devotees the ascetic life, but its eminent saints 
adopt this life, and poverty is regarded as the indispensable condition of the 
highest sanctity. The sacred order, founded by Gautama, was an order of 
mendicants. 'Phree garments of cotton cloth, made from cast-off rags, are 
the monk’s whole wardrobe, and the only additional possessions allowed him 
are a girdle for the loins, an ^ alms-bowl, a razor, a needle, and a water- 

strainer. “The usual mode of obtaining food,” says Mr. Rhys Davids, “is 

for the monk to take his begging-bowl, in .shape nearly like a soup-tureen 
without its cover, and holding it in his hands, to beg straight from house to 
house. He is to say nothing, but simply stand outside the hut, the doors 
and windows of which in India are usually large and open. If anything is 
put into his bowl he utters a pious wish on behalf of the giver, and passes 
on; if nothing is given he passes on in silence, and thus begs straight on 
without going to the houses of the rich or luxurious rather than to thpse of 

the poor and thrifty.”— Rev, Washington Gladden. D.D, 
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THE FIFTH DAY. 


WHAT THE DEAD RELIGIONS HAVE BEQUEATHED. 

TO THE ITVING. 

By Prof. George S. Goodspeed, The University of Chicago. 

The form in which the theme assigned to me is stated is suggestive. 
It implies that the religions of the world are not isolated or independent 
They are related to one another, and so related that their attitude is not 
one of hostility. They are forces which contribute to one another. Even 
the dead religions have left bequests to the living. 

The subject also implies that these bequests are positive. It is not 
worth our while to consider the topic if we are convinced beforehand that the 
dead religions have left behind them only “ bones and a bad odor.’* We 
are invited to recognize the fact that a knowledge of them serves a some¬ 
what higher purpose than “ to point a moral and adorn a taleto see in 
them stages in the religious history of humanity, and to acknowledge that 
a study of them is important, yes, indispensable, to adequate understanding 
of present systems. If they have sometimes seemed to show “ what fools 
these mortals be” when they seek after God, they also indicate how he has 
made man for himself, and how human hearts are restless till they rest in 
him. Though dead, they yet speak, and among their words are some which 
form a part of our inheritance of truth. 

These dead religions may be roughly summed up in .seven groups : 

1. Prehistoric cults, which remain only as they have been taken up into 
more developed systems, and the faiths of half-civilized people like those 
of Central America and Peru. 

2. The dead religions of Semitic Antiquity—that is, those of Phoenicia 
and Syria, of Babylonia and Assyria. 

3. The religion of Egypt. 

4. The religions of Celtic Heathendom. 

5. The religions of Teutonic Heathendom. 

6. The religion of Greece 

8. The religion of Rome. 

It would be manifestly impossible in the brief limits of this paper ade¬ 
quately to present the material which these seven groups offer toward the 
discussion of this question. Even with a selection of the most important 
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systems the material is too extensive. Our effort therefore will be directed 
not toward a presentation of the material exhaustively or otherwise, but 
merely toward a suggestion of the possible ways in which the achievements 
of these “ dead ” systems may contribute to a knowledge of the living relig¬ 
ions, and of religious facts in general, with some illustrations from the 

immense field which the above groups cover. 

There are three general lines along which the dead religions may be 
questioned as to their contributions to the living. 

First. What are the leading religious ideas around which they have 
centered or which they have most fully illustrated ? 

Second. What are their actual material contributions of ideas or usages 
to other systems ? 

Third. In the history of their development, decay and death, how do 
they afford instruction, stimulus or warning ? 

I. All religious systems represent some fundamental truth or elements 
of truth. They center about some eternal idea. Otherwise they would 
have no claims upon humanity and gain no lasting acceptance with men. 

The religions of antiquity are no exception to this principle. They have 
emphasized certain phases of the religious sentiment, grasped certain ele¬ 
ments of the Divine nature, elucidated certain sides of the problems of 
existence before which man cries out after God. It is not necessary to 
repeat that these truths and clear perceptions are often mingled with false 
views and pressed to extravagant and harmful lengths. But progress 
through the ages has been made, in spite of these errors, by means of the 
fundamental elements of truth to which the very errors bear witness. These 
are the bequests of the dead religions to the world. They enrich the sum 
total of right thoughts, noble aspirations, worthy purposes. When patient 
and analytic study of the facts of religious history has borne in upon one 
the validity of the principle of development in this field, these religions 
appear as parts of the complex whole, and the truths they embody enter into 
the sphere of religious knowledge as elements in its ever-increasing store. 

And not merely as units in the whole are these truths part of the pos¬ 
session of living faiths, but since that* whole is a development in a real 
sense they enter into the groundwork of existing religions. We do not 
deny that present life would not be what it is if Egypt and Assyria had not 
played their part in history — so correlated is all history. Can we then 
deny that present religion would not be what it is without their religions ? 
An idea once wrought out and applied in social life, becomes not only a 
part of the world’s truth, but also a basis for larger insight and wider appli¬ 
cation. Thus the great and fruitful principles which these dead faiths 
embodied and enunciated have been handed down by them to be absorbed 

into larger and higher faiths, whose superiority they themselves have had 
a share in making possible. How important and stimulating, therefore, is 
an investigation of them. 
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An illustration may be drawn from the religions of two ancient nations, 
Egypt and Babylonia, which gave two highly influential religious ideas to 

the world. There is the religion of Egypt, that land of contradiction and 
mystery, where men thought deep things, yet worshiped cats and cranes; 
were the most joyous of creatures, and yet seem to have devoted themselves 
to building tombs; explored many fields of natural science and practical 
arts, yet give us as the height of their achievements—a human mummy. 
One central religious notion of Egypt was the nearness of the Divine, It 
was closely connected with a fundamental social idea of the Egyptians. 
The man of Egypt never looked outside of his own land without disdain. 

It contained for him the fullness of all that heart could wish. He was a 
% 

thoroughly contented and joyous creature, and the favorite picture which he 
formed of the future life was only that of another Egypt like the present. 
What caused him the most thought was how to maintain the conditions of 
the present in the passage through the veil of death. The body, for exam¬ 
ple, indispensable to the present was equally required in the future, and 
must be preserved. Thus it came to pass that the Egyptian, happiest and 
most contented of all men in this life, has left behind him tombs, mummies 
and the Book of the Dead. Now in this favored land the Egyptian must 
have his Gods. Deity must be near at hand. What was nearer than his 
presence and manifestation in the animal life most characteristic of each 
district? Thus was wrought into shape, founded on the idea of the Divine 

nearness, that bizarre worship of animals, the wonder and the contempt of 
the ancient world. This idea which underlay that animal worship, though 
so crudely conceived, was deeply significant and constituted a most import¬ 
ant contribution to the world. 

Another great religion of ancient times—the Babylonian-Assyrian— 
contributed quite a different truth. Living in a land open on every side to 
the assaults of nature and man, and having no occasion to glorify Babylonia, 
as the Egyptian exalted his native land, the Babylonian found his worthiest 
conception of the Divine in an exalted Deity who from the heights of 
heaven and the stars rained influence. He emphasized the transcendence 
of the Divine, Time does not permit me to give the fuller explanation of 
the origin of this idea or to trace its growth. Surrounded by a crowd of 
indifferent or malevolent spirits, who must be controlled by a debasing sys¬ 
tem of magic, these men looked above and found deliverance in the favor 
of the Divine beings who gave help from the skies. Their literature gives 
evidence of how they rose by slow degrees to this higher plane of thought 

in the constant appeal from the earth to the heaven, from the power of 
spirits to the grace of the gods. 

Whatever was its origin, it is noticeable that the idea of the elevation, 
separateness, transcendence of Deity is a fruitful basis of morality. To put 
oneself under the protection of a Lord implies acknowledgment of a stand¬ 
ard of obedience. At first purely ritual or even physical in its requirements, 
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this standard becomes gradually suffused with ethical elements. The pro¬ 
cess is traced in the so-called Babylonian Penitential Psalms, which indeed 
do not contain very clear traces, if any, of purely ethical ideas. But the 
fact remains that the Babylonian doctrine of the Transcendence of Deity, 
thus developed out of the antagonism of natural forces, is a starting point 
for the ethical reconstruction of religion. Egypt never could accomplish 
this with her religion. She has nothing corresponding to the Penitential 

Psalms. 

These two primitive religious systems gave to the world these two fun¬ 
damental ideas. These two earliest empires carried these ideas with their 
armies to all their scenes of conquest, and their merchants bore them to 
lands whither their warriors never went. The significance of this is not 
always grasped; nor is it easy to trace the results of the diffusion of these 
conceptions. Standing among the earliest religious thoughts which man 
systematically developed, they had a wofiderful opportunity and we shall 
see that the opportunity was not neglected. 

II. In considering the extent and character of the influence exercised 
by these religious ruling ideas of Egypt and Babylonia, we pass over to the 
second element in the bequest of the dead religions to the living—the 
direct contributions made by the former tp the latter. The subject requires 
careful discrimination. Not a few scholars have gone far astray at this 
point, in their treatment of religious systems. Formerly it was customary 
to find little that was original in any religion. All was borrowed. The 
tendency to-day is reactionary, and the originality of the great systems is 
exaggerated. There is no cjuestion as to the fact of the dependence of 
religions upon one another. The danger is lest it be overlooked that simi¬ 
lar conditions in two religions may produce independently the same results. 
It must be recognized also that ancient nations held themselves more aloof 
from one another, and especially that religion, as a matter of national tra¬ 
dition, was much more conservative both in revealing itself to strangers and 
in accepting contributions from without. Yet the student of religion knows 
how, in one sense, every faith of the world has absorbed the life of a multi¬ 
tude of other local aiul limited cults. This is true of the sectarian religions 
of India. Islam swallowed up the heathen worships of ancient Arabia. 
Many a shrine of Christianity is a transformation of a local altar of hea¬ 
thendom. There is no more important and no more intricate work lying in 
the sphere of Comparative Religion than an analysis of existing faiths with 
a view to the recovery of the bequests of preceding systems. While much 
has been done, the errors and extravagances of scholars in many instances 
should teach caution. 

We must pass over a large portion of this great field. Attention should 
be called to the wide range of materials in the realm of Christianity alone. 
'I'o her treasury bequests of usage and ritual have come from all the dead 

past. From Teutonic and Celtic faiths, from the cultus of Rome, and the 
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worship and thought of Greece, contributions can still be pointed out in the 
complex structure. Christian scholars have done splendid work in tracing 
out these remains. I need but refer to the labors of Dr. Hatch and Prof. 
Harnack upon the relations of Christianity to Greece, and those of the emi¬ 
nent French scholar, the late Ernest Renan, in the investigation of Chris¬ 
tianity’s debt to Rome, as instances of the richness of the field and the im¬ 
portance of the results. 

A more limited illustration, which is also in continuation of the line of 
thought already followed, may be shown in the influence of the religions of 
Egypt and Assyria-Babylonia upon living faiths, or, more exactly, the con¬ 
nection of their leading ideas with the doctrines of Judaism and Christianity. 

The religious ideas of Egypt seem to have spread westward and to have 
had their greatest influence upon Greece. It has been the fashion to deny 
utterly the dependence of Greece upon Egypt in respect to religion, but it 
cannot be denied that the trend of recent discoveries in archaiology leads to 
the opposite conclusion. We must emphasize the fact that every people con- 

tributes far more to its own system of religious belief than it borrows from 

without. Yet Greece herself acknowledged her debt in this matter to the 
land of the Nile, and there is no real reason to deny her own testimony. It 
is striking to observe how the fundamental Egyptian notions of the sufficiency 
ot the present life and the nearness of the Divine reveal themselves in Hellas. 
The Greek conceived these ideas, indeed, in a far higher fashion. 

Harmony and Beauty were the touchstones by which he tested the 
world and found it good. 

The grotesqueness of the Egyptian forms yielded to the grace of the 
Athenian creations of art and religion, but beneath them was the same 
thought. In man and his works the Greek found the ideal of the Divine, 
and to him we owe the transformation of the doctrine of the Divine near¬ 
ness into that of God’s immanence. 

Egypt’s influence in the East was cut off early after her period of con¬ 
quest, by the rise of the Hittite Empire. It is difficult to see any traces of 
her doctrines in the religions of W'estern Asia, unless it be in that of 
Phoenicia. But with one people, at a later period, it would seem probable 
that her religious ideas would find lodgment. Just what Egypt contributed 
to the religion of Israel is a subject of contention among scholars. For a 
number of years, if Israelitish traditions are to be trusted, the Hebrews were 
under Egyptian domination and the formation of their nation and their 

religious system dates from their deliverance from this bondage. 

Did they not borrow from the well-organized and imposing religious 
system of their captors ? Could they avoid doing so ? The evidences of 
any such borrowing are not easy to discover. Either they have been care¬ 
fully removed by later ages or another and more powerful influence has 
obliterated them. It is. also to be remembered that the feeling excited in 
Israel by the rigors of Egyptian slavery was one of repulsion and abhor- 
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fence of everything Egyptian. It is more probable, therefore, that the 
influence of the religion of Egypt upon Israel was a negative one, and that 
the foundations of her social and religious institutions were laid in a spirit 
of separation from wliat was characteristic of her oppressor. 

This negative influence, beginning thus in the birth of the nation and 
continuing through several centuries in the relations of the two peoples, was, 
in its formative powei over Hebrew religion, second only to that which was 

positively exercised by another religious system, viz., that of Assyria-Baby • 
Ionia, to which we now turn. 

There were three great periods in which the Hebrews came into close 
relations with their neighbor on the Tigris and Euphrates. The first was 
that represented by the tradition respecting Abraham. He came from Ur 
of the Chaldees with the doctrine of the true. God. The circumstances 
which'"moved him to depart from that center of the world’s civilization are 
not clear to us, but the tradition gives no hint of hostile relations such as 
occasioned Israel’s departure from Egypt. It w'as here, therefore, that he 
came in contact with those elevated ideas of the Divine transcendence which 
are characteristic alike of the religion of Babylonia and in a higher and purer 
degree of the religion of Israel. Can he have gained his first perception of 
this truth from the Babylonians ? It is not improbable. It is certainly true 
that a mighty impetus was given to this doctrine in Israel by this earliest 
contact with Babylonian life. 

The third of these periods was the Babylonian captivity. Many schol¬ 
ars are inclined to assign to this time a large number of acquisitions by 
Israel in the field of Babylonian religion, such as the early traditions of the 
Creation and the Deluge. But they forget that the same feeling which led 
Israel to reject all the attractions of Egypt, would be equally aroused 

against Babylon, in whose cruel grasp they found themselves held fast. 

It is in the second period, that of the Assyrian Conquest of Western 
Asia, that Israel came most fully under the influence of the religion and the 
religious ideas of the Babylonians. Both Israel and Assyria had developed 
a religious system, though' Assyria was far in advance of Israel in this 
respect. Heir, of Babylon’s civilization and religion, Assyria had advanced 
a step beyond her ancestral faith. In the..god Asshur the nation worked 
out a conception of a national God before whom the other deities of the 
Pantheon took subordinate positions. Without denying the Divine trans¬ 
cendence, Assyria moved in the direction of monotheism. A god of 
majesty, he was, also, conceived in the Assyrian style as a god of justice 
whose law, though but slightly tinged with ethical ideas as we hold them, 
must be obeyed. 

The Hebrew conception of Jahveh had also been fashioned in the 
struggle after nationality. It was a conception born out of the very heart 
of the nation divinely moved upon by tlie true God. It did not owe its 
origin to Egypt or Assyria-Babylonia. But we cannot fail to observe how 
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the note of Divine transcendence, the^najesty of Jehovah, was ever kept 
clear in the minds of the Hebrew nation from the two opposite influences 
— the negative force of Egypt’s contrary doctrine and the positive power of 

the Assyro-Babylonian religious system as conceived by the Assyrian 

Empire. They were ever present and impressive examples throughout the 
centuries of Israelitish history- Under this supporting influence Israel took 
the one higher step which remained to be taken. Moved forward by the 
irresistible impulse thus outwardly and inwardly felt, the prophets released 
Israel’s God from the fetters of nationality and from the bonds of selfish 
morality, and preached the doctrine of a transcendent righteous God of all 
the earth. 

Thus these two elemental truths about God have been conveyed from 
Egypt and from Babylonia to the nations of men. They have come to be 
together the possession of Christianity. The doctrine of the Divine trans¬ 
cendence is the gift of Judaism to the Christian Church, and Christian 
theology has wrought it out into complex and impressive systems of truth. 
The truth of the divine immanence early found its place in the hearts and 

minds of the believers. It is noticeable that the scene of its sway, if not of 
its Chiistian origin, was the city of Alexandria. The place where Greek 
and Egyptian met was the home of this Graeco-Egyptian doctrine which 
the Alexandrian fathers wrought into the Christian system, and which is 
to-day beginning to claim that share in the system which its complementary 
truth has seemed to usurp. 

The religions which flourished and passed away have in this way con¬ 
tributed to the fundamentals of Christian theism. 

III. The preceding discussion has unavoidably encroached upon the 
ground of the third line of inquiry, namely: What have the dead religions 

afforded to the living in their history ? What instruction do their life and 
death give as to the success or failure of religious systems ? 

Two a priori theories occupy the field as explanations of these religions. 
First, they are regarded as teaching the blindness of man in his search after 
God, and the falsity of humanly constructed systems apart from special 
Divine revelation. The dead religions perished because they were false, 
the production either of Satan or of deluded or designing men. The second 
theory holds these religions to be steps in the progressive evolution of the 
religious life of humanity, passing through well defined and philosophically 
arranged stages, each justifiable in its own circumstances, each a prepara¬ 
tion for something higher. 

Both views are inadequate because they do not include all the facts. 
What is needed in the study of religion to-day, more than anything else, is a 

study of the manifold facts which religions present, and a rigid abstinence 
from philosophical theories which find facts to suit themselves. 

One great excellence of this Parliament is that it brings us face to face 
with these facts. These brief sessions will do more for the studv of relicr- 
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ion than the philosophizing of a score of years. No religion in the totality 
and complexity of its phenomena is wholly false or wholly true. The 
death of a religion is not always an evidence of its .decay and corruption, 
its inadequacy to meet the wants of man. There are certain phases of liv¬ 
ing religious life which every sane man would prefer to see removed and 
their place supplied by the doctrines and practice of some dead religions. 
In the search for the laws of religious life and the results of religious activ¬ 
ity the dead religions are particularly valuable because these laws and 
forces have in them worked out to the end. They have formed a completed 
structure or produced a ruin, both of which disclose with equal fidelity and 
equal adequacy the workings of invariable and irresistible law. 

Generalizations on these phenomena, if correctly made, have a satisfy¬ 
ing quality and a validity which afford a basis for instruction and guidance. 
Thus these religions themselves constitute what may be after all their 
most valuable bequest, and as such, they have a peculiar interest for the 

student of religion. 

The proofs of this statement throng in upon us and we can select but a 
few. Among the problems of present religious life that of the relations of 
church and state receive light from these dead religions. In antiquity these 
relations consisted in almost complete identification of the two organisms. 
Most frequently the church existed for the state,.its servant, its slave. The 
results were most disastrous to both parties, but religion especially suffered. 
Its priesthoods either became filled with ambitious designs upon the state, 
as in Egypt, or fell into the position of subserviency and weakness, as in 
Babylonia and Assyria, Rome and Greece. The aims and ends of truth 
were narrowed and trimmed to fit imperfect social conditions, and the fate of 
religion was bound up with the success or failure of a political policy. The 
destruction of the nation meant the disappearance of the religion. Assyria 
dragged into her grave the religion which she professed. A similar fate 
attended many of the cults of Semitic antiquity through the conquest of the 
great world-empires which successively dominated Western Asia. The 
finished experience of these dead faiths, therefore, speaks clearly in favor of 
the separation of religion from the state. 

Another problem which they enlighten is that of religious unity and the 
consequent future of religious systems, the ultimate religion. Where these 
systems survived the ruin of the nationality on which they depended, they 
met their death through a mightier religious force. The most brilliant ex¬ 
ample of this phenomenon is the conflict of Christianity with the religions of 
the ant^ient world. Christianity’s victory was achieved without force of arms. 
Was it merely that its foes were moribund, that the religious forces of anti¬ 
quity had all but lost their power ? This is not by any means all the truth. 
I cannot glory in the victory of a Christianity over decaying religions that 
would have died of themselves if only left alone, but I am proud of her power 

in that, when ** the fullness of the times ” was come, when Egypt and Syria, 
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Judea, Greece and Rome offered to the world their best, she was able to take 
all their truths into her genial grasp, and incarnating them in Jesus Christ 
make them in Him the beginning of a new age, the starting point of a higher 
evolution. 

These religions were crippled by their essential character. They had 
no real unity of thought. Their principle of organization was the inclusion 
of local cults, not the establishment of a great idea. There was broad toler> 
ation in the ancient religious world, both of forms and ideas, but the tolera* 
tion of ideas existed because of the want of a clear thought-basis of religion 
or, to speak more precisely, the want of a theology. With the absence of 
this the multiplicity of forms produced a meaningless confusion. Even 
where each of these systems reveals to us the presence of a common idea 
traceable through all its forms, this one idea is only a phase of the truth. 

Assyria’s doctrine of the Divine transcendence, and Egypt’s view of the 
divine nearness, and Greece’s tenet of the divineness of man or the humanness 
of God, were valid religious ideas, but each was partial. These religions so 
inclusive of forms could not include or comprehend more than their own 
favorite idea. But when Christianity came against them with a well- 
rounded theology, a central truth like that of the incarnation, a truth and a 
life which not merely included but reconciled all elements of the world’s 
religious progress, none of these ancient systems could stand before it. 

They seem to tell us that the true test of a religious system is the 
measure in which it is filled with God. So far as they saw him they led 
men to find help and peace in him. They proclaimed his laws, they sought 
to assure to men his favor. So far as they accomplished this, so far as they 
were filled with God, both as a doctrine and as a life, they fulfilled their 
part m the education and salvation of the human race. By that test they 
rose and fell; by that measure they take their place in the complex evolu¬ 
tion of the world. And it was because they failed to rise to the height of 
Christianity’s comprehension and absorption of God that they perished. 

We are sometimes inclined, amid the din of opposing creeds, to long 
for a religion without theology. These dead faiths warn us of the folly of 
any such dream. In the presence of a multitude of religions, such as are 
represented in this Parliament, we are tempted to believe that the ultimate 
religion will consist in a bouquet of the sweetest and choicest flowers of 
them all. 'The graves of the dead religions declare that not selection but 
incorporation makes a religion strong; not incorporation but reconciliation, 

not reconciliation but the fulfillment of all these aspirations, these partial 
truths in a higher thought, in a transcendent life. The system of religion 
here represented, or to come, which will not merely elect but incorporate, 

not merely incorporate but reconcile, not merely reconcile but fulfill, holds 
the religious future of humanity. 

Apart from particular problems these dead religions in clear tones give 
two precious testimonies. They bear witness to man's need of God and 
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man’s capacity to know him. Looking back to-day upon the dead past, 
we behold men in the jungle and on the mountain, in the Roman temple 
and before the Celtic altar, lifting up holy hands of aspiration and petition 
to the Divine. Sounding through Greek hymns and Babylonian psalms 
alike, are heard human voices crying out after the Eternal. 

But there is a nobler heritage of ours in these oldest of religions. The 
capacity to know God is not the knowledge of him. They tell us with one 
voice that the human heart, the universal human heart that needs God and 
can know him was not left to search for him in bjindness and ignorance. 
He gave them of himself. They received the light which lighteth every 
man. That light has come down the ages unto us, shining as it comes with 
ever brighter beams of Divine Revelation, “f'or God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners, spake unto the fathers,”—and we are beginning to 
realize to-day, as never before, how many are our spiritual fathers in the 
past—“ hath in these last days spoken unto us in the Son.” 


•‘This sympathy of religions extends even to the loftiest virtues, — the 
forgiveness of injuries, the love of enemies, and the overcoming of evil with 
good. ‘It is declared in our Ved and Codes of Law,’ says Ram Mohun 
Roy, ‘that mercy is the root of virtue.’ Buddha said, ‘A man who foolishly 
does me wrong, I will return to him the protection of my ungrudging love; 
the more evil comes from him, the more good shall go from me.’ ‘ Hatred,’ 
says the Buddhist Dhammapada, or Path of Virtue^ ‘ does not cease by 
hatred at any time; hatred ceases by love; this is an old rule.’ ‘ It is more 
beautiful,’ said Valerius Maximus, ‘to overcome injury by the power of 
kindness than to oppose to it the obstinacy of hatred.’ Maximus Tyrius has 
a special chapter on the treatment of injuries, and concludes, ‘ If he who 
injures does wrong, he who returns the injury does equally wrong.’ 
Plutarch, in his essay, ‘How to profit by our enemies,’ bids us sympathize 
with them in affliction and aid their needs. ‘A philosopher, when smitten, 
must love those who smite him, as if he were the father, the brother, of all 
men,’said Epictetus. ‘It is peculiar to man,’sfid Marcus Antoninus,‘to 
love even those who do wrong. . . . Ask thyself daily to how many 

ill-minded persons thou hast shown a kind disposition.’ He compares the 

wise and humane soul to a spring of pure water which blesses even him 
who curses it; as the Oriental story likens such a .soul to the .sandal wood 
tree, which imparts its fragrance even to the axe that cuts it down. How it 
cheers and enlarges us to hear of these great thoughts and know that the* 
Divine has never been without a witness on earth! How it must sadden 
the soul to disbelieve them! Worse yet, to be in a position where it is 
necessary to hope'that they may not be correctly reported, — that one by 
one they may be explained away .”—Thomas W. Higginson, 



THE POINTS OF CONTACT AND CONTRAST 

BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND 

MOHAMMEDANISM. 

By President George Washburn, D.D., Robert College, Con¬ 
stantinople. 

I. It is not my purpose to enter upon any defense or criticism of 
Mohammedanism, but simply to state, as impartially as possible, its points 
of contact and contrast with Christianity. 

The chief difficulty in such a statement arises from the fact that there 
are as many different opinions on theological questions among Moslems as 
among Christians, and that it is impossible to present any summary of 
Mohammedan doctrine which will be accepted by all. 

The faith of Islam is based primarily upon the Koran, which is 
believed to have been delivered to the Prophet at sundry times by the angel 

Gabriel, and upon the traditions reporting the life and words of the prophet; 
and, secondarily, upon the opinions of certain distinguished theologians of 
the second century of the Hegira, especially for the Sunnis, of the four 
ImamSy Hanif^, Shafi, Malik, and Hannbel. 

The Shiites, or followers of Aali, reject these last with many of the 
received traditions, and hold opinions which the great body of Moslems 
regard as heretical. In addition to the two-fold divisions of Sunnis and 
Shiites and of the sects of the four ImamSy there are said to be several hun¬ 
dred minor sects. 

It is, in fact, very difficult for an honest inquirer to determine what is 
really essential to the faith. A distinguished Moslem statesman and 
scholar once assured me that nothing was essential beyond a belief in the 
existence and unity of God. And several years ago the Sheik-ul-IslAniy the 

highest authority in Constantinople, in a letter to a German inquirer, stated 
that whoever confessed that there is but one God, and that Mohammed is 
his prophet, is a true Moslem, although to be a good one it is necessary to 
observe the five points of confession, prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and pil¬ 
grimage ; but the difficulty about this apparently simple definition is that 
belief in Mohammed as the prophet of God involves a belief in all his 
teaching, and we come back at once to the question what that teaching 
was. 

The great majority of Mohammedans believe in the Koran, the traditions 
andThe teaching of the school of Hanif^, and we cannot do better than to 
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take these doctrines and compare them with what are generally regarded as 
the essential principles of Christianity. 

With this explanation we may discuss the relations of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism as Historical, Dogmatic, and Practical. 

It would hardly be necessary to speak in this connection of the histori¬ 
cal relations of Christianity and Isl 4 m if they had not seemed, to some dis¬ 
tinguished writers, so important as to justify the statement that Mohammedan¬ 
ism is a form and outgrowth of Christianity, — in fact essentially a Christian 
sect. 

Carlyle, for example, says, “ Islam is definable as a confused form 
of Christianity.” And Draper calls it*‘Mhe Southern Reformation, akin to 
that in the North under Luther.” Dean Stanley and Dr. Dollinger make 

similar statements. 

While there is a certain .semblance of truth in their view, it seems to me 
not only misleading, but essentially fal.se. 

Neither Mohammed nor any of his earlier followers had ever been 
Christians, and there is no satisfactory evidence that up to the time of his 
annouj^cing his prophetic mission he had interested himself at all in Chris¬ 
tianity. No such theory is necessary to account for his monotheism^ The 
citizens of Mecca were mostly idolaters, but a few. known as Hani/s^ were 
pure deists, and the doctrine of the unity of God was not unknown theoret¬ 
ically even by those who, in their idolatry, had practically abandoned it. 
The temple at Mecca was known as Beit tdlah^ the house of God. The 
name of the Prophet’s father was Abdallah^ the servant of God ; and by Allah 
was a common oath among the people. 

The one God was nominally recognized, but in fact forgotten in the 
worship of the stars, of Lat and Ozza and ATanaky and of the 360 idols in 
the temple at Mecca. It was against this prevalent idolatry that Moham¬ 
med revolted, and he claimed that in so doing he had returned to the pure 
religion of Abraham. Still, Mohammedanism is no more a reformed Juda¬ 
ism than it is a form of Christianity. It was essentially a new religion. 

The Koran claimed to be a new and perfect revelation of the will of 
God, and from the time of the Prophet’s death to this day no Moslem has 
appealed to the ancient traditions of Arabia or to the Jewish or Christian 
Scriptures as the ground of his faith. The Koran and the traditions are 
sufficient and final. I believe that every orthodox Moslem regards Islam 
as a separate, distinct, and absolutely exclusive religion; and there is 
nothing to be gained by calling it a form of Christianity. But after 
having set aside this unfounded statement, and fully acknowledged the inde¬ 
pendent origin of Islam, there is still a historical relationship between it and 

Christianity which demands our attention. 

The Prophet recognized the (Christian and Jewish Scriptures as the Word 
of God, although it cannot be proved that he had ever read them. They are 
mentioned one hundred and thirty-one times in the Koran, but there is only 
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one quotation from the Old Testament, and one from the New. The histor¬ 
ical parts of the Koran correspond with the Talmud, and the writing current 
among the heretical Christian sects, such as the Protevangelium of James, 
the pseudo Matthew, and the gospel of the nativity of Mary, rather than with 
the Bible. His information was probably obtained verbally from his Jewish 
and Christian friends, who seem, in some cases, to have deceived him inten¬ 
tionally. He seems to have believed their statements that his coming was 
foretold in the Scriptures, and to have hoped for some years that they would 

accept him as their promised leader. 

His confidence in the Christians was proved by his sending his perse¬ 
cuted followers to take refuge with the Christian King of Abyssinia. He 
had visited Christian Syria, and, if tradition can be trusted, he had some 
intimate Christian friends. With the Jews he was on still more intimate 
terms during his last years at Mecca and the first at Medina. 

But in the end he attacked and destroyed the Jews, and declared war 
against the Christians; making a distinction, however, in his treatment of 
idolaters and “ the people of the Book,” allowing the latter, if they quietly 
submitted to his authority, to retain their religion on the condition of an 
annual payment of a tribute or ransom for their lives. If, however, they 

resisted, the men were to be killed and the women and children sold as slaves 
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(Koran, sura ix.). In the next world Jews, Christians and idolaters are alike 
consigned to eternal punishment in hell. 

Some have supposed that a verse in the second sura of the Koran was 
intended to teach a more charitable doctrine. It reads : “ Surely those who 
believe, whether Jews, Christians, or Sabians, whoever believeth in God and 
the last day, and doth that which is right, they shall have their reward 
with the Lord. No fear shall come upon them, neither shall they be grieved.” 
But Moslem commentators rightly understand this as only teaching that if 
Jews, Christians, or Sabians become Moslems they will be saved, the phrase 
used being the common one to express faith in Isldm. 

In the third sura it is stated in so many words: “ Whoever followeth any 
other religion than IsUm it shall not be accepted of him, and at the last day 
he shall be of those that perish.” 

This is the orthodox doctrine; but it should be said that one meets with 
Moslems who take a more hopeful view of the ultimate fate of those who are 
sincere and honest followers of Christ. 

The question whether Mohammedanism has been in any way modified 
since the time of the Prophet by its contact with Christianity, I think every 
Moslem would answer in the negative. There is much to be said on the 
other side, as, for example, it must seem to a Christian student that the offices 

and qualities assigned to the Prophet by the traditions, which are not claimed 
for him in the Koran, must have been borrowed from the Christian teaching 
in regard to Christ; but we have not time to enter upon the discussion of this 
question. 
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II. Dogmatic Relations, —In comparing the dogmatic statements of 
IsUm and Christianity, we must conBne ourselves, as strictly as possible, to 
what is generally acknowledged to be essential in each faith. To go beyond 
this would be to enter upon a sea of speculation almost without limits, from 
which we could hope to bring back but little of any value to our present 
discussion! 

It has been formally decided by various fetvas that the Koran requires 
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belief in seven principal doctrines, and the confession of faith is this, “ I believe 
on God, on the Angels, on the Books, on the Prophets, on the Judgment day, 
on the eternal Decrees of God Almighty concerning both good and evil, and 
on the Resurrection after death.” 

There are many other things which a good Moslem is expected to believe, 
but these points are fundamental. 

Taking these essential dogmas one by one we shall find that they agree 
with Christian doctrine in their general statement, although in their develop¬ 
ment there is a wide divergence of faith between the Christian and the 

Moslem. 

Firsts The Doctrine of God. —This is stated by Omer Nessefi (A. D. 
1142) as follows: “God is one and eternal. He lives, and is almighty. 
He knows all things; hears all things; sees all things. He is endowed 
with will and action. He has neither form nor figure, neither bounds, limits 
or numbers, neither parts, multiplications, or divisions, because he is neither 
body nor matter. He has neither beginning nor end. He is self-existent, 
without generation, dwelling or habitation. He is outside the empire of 
time, unequaled in his nature as in his attributes, which without being for¬ 
eign to his essence do not constitute it.” 

The Westminster Catechism says : “ God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable, in his being wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth. There is but one only, the living and true God.” 

It will be seen that these statements differ chiefly in that the Christian 
gives special prominence to the moral attributes of God, and it has often 
been said that the God of IsHm is simply a God of almighty power, while 
the God of Christianity is a God of infinite love and perfect holiness; but 
this is not a fair statement of truth. The ninety-nine names of God which 
the good Moslem constantly repeats, assign these attributes to him. The 
fourth name is “ The Most Holythe twenty-ninth “ The Just;” the forty- 
sixth “The All Loving;” the first and most common is “The Merciful,” 
and the moral attributes are often referred to in the Koran. In truth there 
is no conceivable perfection which the Moslem would neglect to attribute to 

God. 

Their conception of him is that of an absolute Oriental monarch, and 
his unlimited power to do what he pleases makes entire submission to his 
will the first, most prominent duty. The name which they give to their 
religion implies this. It is Isldm^ which means submission or resignation ,* 
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but a king may be good or bad, wise or foolish, and the Moslem takes as 
much pains as the Christian to attribute to God all wisdom and all goodness. 

The essential difference in the Christian and Mohammedan conception 
of God lies in the fact that the Moslem does not think of this great King as 
having anything in common with his subjects, from whom he is infinitely 
removed. The idea of the incarnation of God in Christ is to thenr not only 
blasphemous but absurd and incomprehensible ; and the idea of felloivship 
with God, which is expressed in calling him our Fathery is altogether foreign 
to Mohammedan thought. God is not immanent in the world in the Chris¬ 
tian sense, but apart from the world and infinitely removed from man. 

Second, The Doctrine of Decrees, or of the Sovereignty of God, is a 
fundamental principle of both Christianity and Islam. 

The Koran says: “ God has from all eternity foreordained by an 

immutable decree all things whatsoever come to pass, whether good or 
evil.” 

The Westminster Catechism says : “ The decrees of God are his eter¬ 
nal purpose according to the counsel of his will, whereby for his own glory 
he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 

It is plain that these two statements do not essentially differ, and the 

same controversies have arisen over this doctrine among Mohammedans as 
among Christians, with the same differences of opinion. 

Omer Nessifi says : “ Predestination refers not to the temporal but to 

the spiritual state. Election and reprobation decide the final fate of the 
soul, but in temporal affairs man is free.” 

A Turkish confession of faith says: “Unbelief and wicked acts 
happen with the foreknowledge and will of God, by the effect of his predes¬ 
tination, written from eternity on the preserved tablets, by his operation but 
not with his satisfaction. God foresees, wills, produces, loves all that is 
good, and does not love unbelief and sin, though he wills and effects it. If 
it be asked why God wills and effects what is evil and gives the Devil 

power to tempt man, the answer is, he has his views of wisdom which it is 
not granted to us to know.” 

Many Christian theologians would accept this statement without criti¬ 
cism, but in general they have been careful to guard against the idea that 
God is in any way the efficient cause of sin, and they generally give to man 
a wider area of freedom than the orthodox Mohammedans. 

It cannot be denied that this doctrine of the decrees of God has 
degenerated into fatalism more generally among Moslems than among 
Christians. I have never known a Mohammedan of any sect who was not 
more or less a fatalist, notwithstanding the fact that there have been 
Moslem theologians who have repudiated fatalism as vigorously as any 
Christians. 

In Christianity this doctrine has been offset by a different conception 
of God, by a higher estimate of man, and by the whole scheme of redemp- 
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tion through faith in Christ. In Islam there is no such counteracting 

influence. 

Thirds the other five doctrines we may pass over with a single remark in 
regard to each. Both Moslems and Christians believe in the existence of 
good and evil an^els^ and that God has revealed his will to man in certain 
inspired books,, and both agree that the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures are 
such books. The Moslem, however, believes that they have been super¬ 
seded by the Koran, which was brought down from God by the angel 
Gabrial. They believe that this is his eternal and uncreated word; that its 
divine character is proved by its poetic beauty; that it has a miraculous 
power over men apart from what it teaches, so that the mere hearing of it, 
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without understanding it, may heal the sick or convert the infidel. Both 
Christians and Moslems believe that God has sent prophets and apostles into 
the world to teach men his will; both believe in the judgment day and the 
resurrection of the dead, the immortality of the soul, and rewards and 
punishments in the future life. 

It will be seen that in simple statement the seven positive doctrines of 
Islam are in harmony with Christian dogma; but in their exposition and 
development the New Testament and the Koran part company, and 
Christian and Moslem speculation evolve totally different conceptions, 
especially in regard to everything concerning the other world. It is in 
these expositions based upon the Koran (^.^., suras Ivi. and Ixxviii.), and 
still more upon the traditions, that we find the most striking contrasts 
between Christianity and Mohammedanism; but it is not easy for a 
Christian to state them in a way to satisfy Moslems, and as we have no 
time to quote authorities we may pass them over. 

Fourth, The essential dogmatic difference between Christianity and 
Islam is in regard to the person, office, and work of Jesus Christ. The Koran 
expressly denies the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, his death, and the whole 
doctrine of the Incarnation and the Atonement, and rejects the sacraments 
which he ordained. 


It accepts his miraculous birth, his miracles, his moral perfection, and 
his mission as an inspired prophet or teacher. It declares that he did not 
die on the cross, but was taken up to heaven without death, while the Jews 
crucified one like him in his place. It consequently denies his resurrection 
from the dead, but claims that he will come again to rule the world before 
the day of judgment. 

It says that he will himself testify before God that he never claimed to 
be divine : this heresy originated with Paul. 


At the same time the faith exalts Mohammed to very nearly the same 
position which Christ occupies in the Christian scheme. He is not divine, 

and consequently not an object of worship, but he was the first created being, 
God’s first and best beloved, the noblest of all creatures, the mediator between 


God and man, the great intercessor, the first to enter Paradise, and the high- 
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est there. Although the Koran in many places speaks of him as a sinner in 
need of pardon (^Ex.^ suras xxiii., xlvii., and xlviii.), his absolute sinlessness 
is also an article of faith. 

The Holy Spirit, the third person in the Trinity, is not mentioned in the 
Koran, and the Christian doctrine of his work of regeneration and sanctifica¬ 
tion seems to have been unknown to the Prophet, who represents the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of the Trinity as teaching that it consists of God the Father, 

Mary the Mother, and Christ the Son. The promise of Christ in the Gospel 
of John to send the Paraclete, the prophet applies to himself, reading 
irapaKLrfTO^ as TrepiKX-vTo?, which might be rendered into Arabie as Ahmed, 

another form of the name Mohammed. 

We have, then, in Islam a specific and final rejection and repudiation of 
the Christian dogma of the Incarnation and the Trinity, and the substitution 
of Mohammed for Christ in most of his offices; but it should be noted in 
passing that while this rejection grows out of a different conception of God, 
it has nothing in common with the scientific rationalistic unbelief of the pres¬ 
ent day. If it cannot conceive of God as incarnate in Jesus Christ, it is not 

from any doubt as to his personality, or his miraculous interference in the 
affairs of this world, or the reality of the supernatural. These ideas are fund¬ 
amental to the faith of every orthodox Mohammedan, and are taught every¬ 
where in the Koran. 

There are nominal Mohammedans who are theists, and others who are 
pantheists of the Spinoza type. There are also some small sects who are 
rationalists, but after the fashion of old English Deism rather than of the 
modern rationalism. The Deistic rationalism is represented in that most 
interesting work of Justice Ameer Ali, The spirit of hi Am, He speaks of 
Mohammed as Xenophon did of Socrates, and he reveres Christ also, but he 
denies that there was anything supernatural in the inspiration or lives of 
either, and claims that Hanife and the other Imams corrupted Islam as he 
thinks Paul the apostle did Christianity ; but this book does not represent 
Mohammedanism any more than Renan’s “ Life of Jesus ” represents Chris¬ 
tianity. These small rationalistic sects are looked upon by all orthodox 
Moslems as heretics of the worst description, 

III. The practical and ethical relations of Islam to Christianity are even 

more interesting than the historical and dogmatic. The Moslem code of 
morals is much nearer the Christian than is generally supposed on either side, 
although it is really more Jewish than Christian. 

The truth is, that we judge each other harshly and unfairly by those 
who do not live up to the demands of their religion, instead of comparing 
the pious Moslem with the consistent Christian. 

We cannot enter here into a technical statement of the philosophical 
development of the principles of law and morality as they are given by the 
Imam Hanife and others. It would be incomprehensible without hours of 
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explanation, and is really understood by but few Mohammedans, although 
the practical application of it is the substance of Mohammedan law. 

It is enough to say that the moral law is based upon the Koran, and the 

traditions of the life and sayings of the Prophet enlarged by deductions and 
analogies. Whatever comes from these sources has the force and authority 
of a revealed law of God. 

The first practical duties inculcated in the • religious code are : Confes¬ 
sion of God, and Mohammed his prophet; Prayer at least five times a day; 
Fasting during the month of Ramaean, from dawn to sunset; Alms to the 
annual amount of two and one half per cent, on property; Pilgrimage 
to Mecca at least once in a lifetime. A sixth duty, of equal importance, is 
taking part in sacred wary or war for religion; but some orthodox Moslems 
hold that this is not a perpetual obligation, and this seems to have been the 

opinion of Hanife. 

In addition to these primary duties of religion, the moral code, as given 
by Omer Nessefi, demands: Honesty in business; modesty or decency in 
behavior; fraternity between all Moslems; benevolence and kindness toward 
all creatures. It forbids gambling, music, the making or possessing of images, 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, the taking of God’s name in vain, and 
all false oaths. And in general, Omer Nessefi adds : “ It is an indispens¬ 
able obligation for every Moslem to practice virtue and avoid vice, i. e.y all 
that is contrary to religion, law, humanity, good manners, and the duties of 
society. He ought especially to guard against deception, lying, slander and 
abuse of his neighbor.” 

We may also add some specimen passages from the Koran: 

“God commands justice, benevolence and liberality. He forbids crime, 
injustice and calumny.” 

“Avoid sin in secret and in public. The wicked will receive the reward 
of his deeds.” 

“ God promises his mercy and a brilliant recompense to those who add 
good works to their faith.” 

“ He who commits iniquity will lose his soul,” 

“ It is not righteousness that you turn your faces in prayer toward the 
east or the west, but righteousness is of him who believeth in God and the 
last day, and the angels and the prophets; who giveth money, for God’s 
sake, to his kindred and to orphans, and to the needy and the stranger, and 
to those who ask, and for the redemption of captives; who is constant in 

prayer, and giveth alms; and of those who perform their covenant, and who 
behave themselves patiently in adversity and hardships and in time of vio¬ 
lence. These are they who are true, and these are they who fear God.” 

So far, with one or two exceptions, these conceptions of the moral life 

are essentially the same as the Christian, although some distinctively Christian 
virtues, such as meekness and humility, are not emphasized. 

Beyond this we have a moral code, equally binding in theory, and 
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equally important in practice, which is not at all Christian, but is essentially 
the morality of the Talmud, in the extreme value which it attaches to out¬ 
ward observances, such as fasting, pilgrimages, and ceremonial rites. 

All the concerns of life and death are hedged about with prescribed 
ceremonies, which are not simple matters of propriety, but of morality and 
religion; and it is impossible for one who has not lived among Moslems to 

realize the extent and importance of this ceremonial law. 

_ In regard to polygamy, divorce, and slavery, the morality of Islam is in 
direct contrast with that of Christianity; and as the principles of the faith, 
so far as it is determined by the Koran and the Traditions, are fixed and 

unchangeable, no change in regard to the legality of these can be expected. 
They may be silently abandoned, but they can never be forbidden by law 
in any Mohammedan state. It should be said here, however, that while the 
position of woman, as determined by the Koran, is one of inferiority and 
subjection, there is no truth whatever in the current idea that, according to 
the Koran, they have no souls, no hope of immortality, and no rights. This 

is an absolutely unfounded slander. 

Another contrast between the morality of the Koran and the New 
Testament is found in the spirit with which the faith is to be propagated. 
The Prophet led his armies to battle, and founded a temporal kingdom by 
force of arms. The Koran is full of exhortations to fight for the faith. 
Christ founded a spiritual kingdom, which could only be extended by loving 
persuasion and the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

It is true that Christians have had their wars of religion, and have 
committed as many crimes against humanity in the name of Christ as Mos¬ 
lems have ever committed in the name of the Prophet; but the opposite 
teaching on this subject in the Koran and the New Testament is unmis¬ 
takable, and involves different conceptions of morality. 

Such, in general, is the ethical code of Islam. In practice there are 
certainly many Moslems whose moral lives are irreproachable according to 
the Christian standard, who fear God, and in their dealings with men are 
honest, truthful, and benevolent; who are temperate in the gratification of 
their desires, and cultivate a self-denying’ spirit, of whose sincere desire to 
do right there can be no doubt. 

There are those whose conceptions of pure spiritual religion seems to 
rival those of the Christian mystics. This is specially true of one or two 
sects of Dervishes. Some of these sects are simply Mohammedan Neo-Pla- 
tonists, and deal in magic, sorcery, and purely physical means of attaining 
a state of ecstasy; but others are neither pantheists nor theosophists, and 
seek to attain a unity of spirit with a supreme, personal God by spiritual 

means. 

Those who have had much acquaintance with Moslems know that, in 
addition to these mystics, there are many common people — as many women 
as men — who seem to have more or less clear ideas of spiritual life, and 
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strive to attain something higher than mere formal morality and verbal con< 
fession ; who feel their personal unworthiness, and hope only in God. 

The following extract from one of many similar poems of Shereef 
Hanum, a Turkish Moslem lady of Constantinople, rendered into English 
by Rev. H. G. Dwight, is certainly as spiritual in thought and language as 
most of the hymns sung in Christian churches : 

“O Source of Kindness and of Love, 

Who givest aid all hopes above, 

’Mid grief and guilt although I grope, 

From thee I’ll ne’er cut off my hope, 

My Lord, O My Lord ! 

** Thou, King of kings, dost know my need, 

7"hy pardoning grace no bars can heed. 

Thou lov’st to help the helpless one, 

And bidd’st his cries of fear be done. 

My Lord, O My Lord ! 

** Should’st Thou refuse to still my fears. 

Who else will stop to dry my tears ? 

For I am guilty, guilty still, 

No other one has done so ill, 

My Lord, O My Lord! 

“ The lost in torment stand aghast 

To see this rebel’s sin so vast; 

What wonder, then, that Shereef cries 
For mercy, mercy, e’er she dies. 

My Lord, O My Lord ! ” 

These facts are important, not as proving that Mohammedanism is a 
spiritual faith in the same sense as Christianity, for it is not, but as showing 
that many Moslems do attain some degree, at least, of what Christians mean 
by spiritual life; while, as w^ must confess, it is equally possible for Chris< 
tianity to degenerate into mere formalism. 

Notwithstanding the generally high tone of the Moslem code of morals, 
and the more or less Christian experience of spiritually minded Mohamme¬ 
dans, L think that the chief distinction between Christian and Moslem 
morality lies in their different conceptions of the nature and consequences 
of sin. 

It is true that most of the theories advanced by Christian writers on 
theoretical ethics have found defenders among the Moslems; but Mohamme¬ 
dan law is based on the theory that right and wrong depend on legal enact¬ 
ment, and Mohammedan thought follows the same direction. An act is right 
because God has commanded it, or wrong because he has forbidden it. Go^ 
may abrogate or change his laws, so that what was wrong may become 

right. Moral acts have no inherent moral character, and what may be 

wrong for one may be right for another. So, for example, it is impossible to 
discuss the moral character of the Prophet with an orthodox Moslem, because 
it is a sufficient answer to any criticism to say that God commanded or 

expressly permitted those acts which in other men would be wrong. 
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There is, however, one sin wtiicfi is in its very nature sinful, and which 
man is capable of knowing to be such — that is, the sin of denying that there 
is one God, and that Mohammed is his Prophet. Everything else depends 
on the arbitrary command of God, and may be arbitrarily forgiven; but this 
does not, and is consequently unpardonable. For whoever dies in.this sin 
there is no possible escape from eternal damnation. 

Of other sins some are grave and some are light, and it must not be 

supposed that the Moslem regards grave sins as of little consequence. He 

believes that sin is rebellion against infinite power, and that it cannot escape 
the notice of the all-seeing God, but must call down his wrath upon the. din¬ 
ner; so that even a good Moslem may be sent to hell to suffer torment for 
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thousands of years before he is pardoned. 

But he believes that God is rnercilui; that “he is minded to make his 
religion light, because man has been created weak.” (Koran, sura iv.) If 
man has sinned against his arbitrary commands, God may^'arbitrarily remit 
the penalty, on certain conditions, on the intercession of the Prophet, on 
account of expiatory acts on the man’s part or in view of counterbalancing 
good works. At the worst, the Moslem will be sent to hell for a sea¬ 
son and then be pardoned, out of consideration for his belief in God and 
the Prophet, by divine mercy. Still, we need to repeat, the Moslem does 
not look upon sin as a light thing. 

But notwithstanding this conception of the danger of sinning against 
God, the Mohammedan is very far from comprehending the Christian idea 
that right and wrong are inherent qualities in all moral actions; that God 
him.self is a moral l)eing, doing what is right because it is right, and that he 
can no more pardon sin arbitrarily than he can make a wrong action right; 
that he could not be just and yet justify the sinner, without the atonement 

made by the incarnation and the suffering and the death of Jesus Christ. 

They do not realize that sin is itself corruption and death ; that mere 
escape from hell is not eternal life, but that the sinful soul must oe regener¬ 
ated and sanctified by the work of the Holy Spirit before it can know the 
joy of the beatific vision. 

Whether or not I have correctly stated the fundamental difference 
between the Christian and Mohammedan conceptions of sin, no one who 

has had Moslem friends can have failed to realize that the difference exists, 
for it is extremely difficult, almost impossible, for Christians and Moslems 
to understand one another when the question of sin is discussed. There 
seems to be an hereditary incapacity in the Moslem to comprehend this 
essential basis of Christian morality. 

Mohammedan morality is also differentiated from the Christian by its 
fatalistic interpretation of the doctrine of Decrees. The Moslem who reads 
in the Koran, “ As for every man we have firmly fixed his fate about his 
neck,” and the many similar passages, who is taught that at least so far as 
the future life is concerned his fate has been fixed from eternity by an arbi- 
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trary and irrevocable decree, naturally falls into fatalism ; not absolute fatal¬ 
ism, for the Moslem, as we have seen, has his strict code of morality and 
his burdensome ceremonial law, but at least such a measure of fatalism as 
weakens his sense of personal responsibility, and leaves him to look upon 
the whole Christian scheme of redemption as unnecessary, if not absurd. 

It is perhaps also due to the fatalistic tendency of Mohammedan 
thought, that the Moslem has a very different conception from the,Christian 
of the relation of the will to the desires and passions. He does not dis¬ 
tinguish between them, but regards will and desire as one and the same, 
and seeks to avoid temptation rather than resist it. Of conversion, in the 
Christian sense, he has no conception—of that change of heart which makes 
the regenerated will the master of the soul, to dominate its passions, con¬ 
trol the desires, and lead man on to final victory over sin and death. 

There is one other point concerning Mohammedan morality of which I 
wish to speak with all possible delicacy, but which cannot be passed over 
in silence. It is the influence of the Prophet’s life upon that of his followers. 
The Moslem world accepts him, as Christians do Christ, as the ideal man, 
the best beloved of God; and consequently their conception of his life 
exerts an important influence upon their practical morality. 

I have said nothing thus far of the personal character of the Prophet, 
because it is too difficult a question to discuss in this connection; but I may 
say, in a word, that my own impression is that, from first to last, he sincerely 
and honestly believed himself to be a supernaturally inspired prophet of 
God. I have no wish to think any evil of him, for he was certainly one of 
the most remarkable men that the world has ever seen. I should rejoice to 
know that he was such a man as he is represented to be in Ameer All’s 
Spirit of Isldnif for the world would be richer for having had such a man in 

it. 

But whatever may have been his real character, he is known to Mos¬ 
lems chiefly through the Traditions, and these, taken as a whole, present to 

US a totally different man from the Christ of the Gospels. As we have seen, 
the Moslem code of morals commands and forbids essentially the same 
things as the Christian; but the Moslem finds in the Traditions a mass of 
stories in regard to the life and sayings of the Prophet, many of which are 
altogether inconsistent with Christian ideas of morality, and which make 
the impression that many things forbidden are at least excusable. 

There are many nominal Christians who lead lives as corrupt as any 
Moslems, but they find no excuse for it in the life of Christ. They know 
that they are Christians only in name: while, under the influence of the 
Traditions, the Mohammedan may have such a conception of the Prophet, 

that in spite of his immorality, he may believe himself a true Moslem. 

If Moslems generally believed in such a prophet as is described in the 
Spirit of Isldr/tf it would greatly modify the tone of Mohammedan life. 

We have now presented, as briefly and impartially as possible, the 
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points of contact and contrast between Christianity arid Islam, as historical, 
dogmatic and ethical. 

We have seen that while there is a broad, common ground of belief and 
sympathy, while we may confidently believe as Christians that God is lead¬ 
ing many pious Moslems by the influence of the Holy Spirit, and saving 
them through the atonement of Jesus Christ, in spite of what we believe to 
be their errors in doctrine, these two religions are still mutually exclusive 
and irreconcilable. 

The general points of agreement are that we both believe that there is 

one supreme, personal God ; that we are bound to worship him; that we are 
under obligations to live a pious, virtuous life; that we are bound to repent 
of our sins and forsake them; that the soul is immortal, and that we shall 
be rewarded or punished in the future life for our deeds here; that God 
has revealed his will to the world through prophets and apostles, and that 
the Holy Scriptures are the Word of God. 

These are most important grounds of agreement and mutual respect, 
but the points of contrast are equally impressive. 

The Supreme God of Christianity is immanent in the world, was incar¬ 
nate in Christ, and is ever seeking to bring his children into loving fellow¬ 
ship with himself. 

The God of Islam is apart from the world, an absolute monarch, who is 
wise and merciful, but infinitely removed from man. 

Christianity recognizes the freedom of man, and magnifies the guilt and 
corruption of sin, but at the same time offers a way of reconciliation and 
redemption from sin and its consetiuences through the atonement of a divine 
Saviour and regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 

Mohammedanism minimizes the freedom of man and the guilt of sin, 
makes little account of its corrupting influence in the soul, and offers no 
plan of redem[)tion except that of repentance and good works. 

Christianity finds its ideal man in the Christ of the Gospels ; the Moslem 

finds his in the Prophet of the Koran and the Traditions. 

Other points of contrast have been mentioned, but the fundamental 
difference between the two religions is found in these. 

This is not the place to discuss the probable future of these two great 
and aggressive religions, but there is one fact bearing upon this point which 
comes within the scope of this paper. Christianity is essentially progres¬ 
sive, while Mohammedanism is unprogressive and stationary. 

In their origin Christianity and Islam are both Asiatic, both Semitic, 
and Jerusalem is but a few hundred miles from Mecca. In regard to the 
number of their adherents, both have steadily increased from the beginning 
to the present day. After nineteen hundred years Christianity numbers 
400,000,000, and Islam, after thirteen hundred years, 200,000,000; but 
Mohammedanism has been practically confined to A^ia and Africa, while 
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Christianity has been the religion of Europe and the New World, and 
politically it rules now over all the world except China and Turkey. 

Mohammedanism has been identified with a stationary civilization, and 
Christianity with a progressive one. There was a time, from the eighth to 
the thirteenth centuries, when science and philosophy flourished at Bagdad 
and Cordova under Moslem rule, while darkness reigned in Europe; but 
Kenan has shown that this brilliant period was neither Arab nor Moham¬ 
medan in its spint or origin; and although his statements may admit of 
some modification, it is certain that, however brilliant while it lasted, this 
period has left no trace in the Moslem faith unless it be in the philosophical 
basis of Mohammedan law, while Christianity has led the way in the pro¬ 
gress of modern civilization. 

Both these are positive religions. Each claims to rest upon a Divine 
revelation, whjch is^ in its nature, final and unchangeable, yet the one is sta¬ 
tionary and the other progressive. The one is based upon what it believes 
to be Divine commands^ and the other upon Divine principles; just the dif¬ 
ference that there is between the law of Sinai and the law of Love, the Ten 
Commandments and the Two. The ten are specific and unchangeable; the 
two admit of ever new and progressive application. 

Whether in prayer or in search of truth, the Moslem must always turn 
his face to Mecca and to a revelation made once for all to the Prophet; and 
I think that Moslems generally take pride in the feeling that their faith is 
complete in itself, and as unchangeable as Mt. Ararat. It cannot progress 

because it is already perfect. 

The Christian, on the other hand, believes in a living Christ, who was 
indeed crucified at Jerusalem, but rose from the dead, and is now present 
everywhere, leading his people on to ever broader and higher conceptions 
of truth, and ever new applications of it to the life of humanity ; and the 
Christian Church, with some exceptions, perhaps, recognizes the fact that 
the perfection of its faith consists not in its immobility, but in its adapt¬ 
ability to every stage of human enlightenment. If progress is to continue 
to be the watchword of civilization, the faith which is to dominate this civ¬ 
ilization must also be progressive. 

It would have been pleasant to speak here to-day only of the broad 

field of sympathy which these two great religions occupy in common, but it 
would have been as unjust to the Moslem as to the Christian. If I have 
represented his faith as fairly as I have sought to do, he will be the first to 

applaud. 

The truth, spoken in love, is the only possible basis upon which this 
Cjongress can stand. We have a common Father; we are brethren; we 

desire to live together in peace, or we should not be here ; but of all things 
we desire to know what is Truth, for Truth alone can make us free. 

We are soldiers all, without a thought of ever laying down our arms, 
but we have come here to learn the lesson that our conflict is not with each 
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other, but with error, 3 in, and evil of every kind. We are one in our hatred 
of evil and in our desire for the triumph of the kingdom of God, but we are 
only partially agreed as to what is Truth, or under what banner the triumph 
of G(^*s kingdom is to be won. 

No true Moslem or Christian believes that these two great religions are 
essentially the same, or that they can be merged by compromise in a com¬ 
mon eclectic faith. We know that they are mutually exclusive, and it is 

only by a fair and honest comparison of differences that we can work 
together for the many ends which we - have in common, or judge of the 
truth in those things in which we differ. 


“ There is a certain loftiness *fn the port and mien of religion. It is 
conscious of power. It strangely confident, if it is not divine ! It knows 
that all the good in the world in broken bits came from where it came from 
and under the same ordering, and will be brought together in ‘ Him who 
filleth all with ajl.’ If some moral life will have Nature, it says,‘Well, 
Nature is God’s, and when men come to understand Nature more fully they 
will come to know God and themselves and me better.’ If some moral life 
'asserts its own sufticieney religion says, ‘Well, look some more’ (as Agassiz 
said to his half-open-eyed student) ‘ look some more into the self for-which 
you seem sufficient and you will see rifts and chasms and disharmonies and 
impossibilities which reduced far older thinkers to the ethics of despair.’ 
If still other morals assail the divine power of sudden reconstruction and 
the peace of forgivene.ss and the justice of atonement, religion says, ‘ Wait 
and see. Whence is righteousness now coming into the world, bv the law, 
in* by faith?’ I say there is something sublime in this regal confidence 
which the religious life breathes ^mid all contradictions. All religions (in 
proportion as they are religious and not mere systems of ethics) share in this 
confidence in proportion to the truth they contain. Our pecrle.ss Christianity 
dares to ask them to come and lay all the utterances of their a.ssurance 
beside her own. ‘A child’s prayer may go as far as a bishop’s,’and all 
aspirations which are truly religious breathe in soft prolonged accord in the 

great rounded heaven above us as I heard the lingering harmonies ring in 
the Baptistry dome at Pisa .”—President S* F, Scovel^ D,D. 


ON THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. 

By Prof. C. P. Tiele, Theol.D., Litt.D., Leiden University, 

I greatly regret that official work of various kinds as well as the peculiar 
organization of our University system, prevents me from attending one of the 
Congresses at Chicago. But for this reason I am the more willing to comply, 

if possible, with the request which the Committee of this Congress did me 
the honor to address to me, viz., to send in a paper on the history and study 
of Comparative Theology, to be read at one of the meetings of the Congress. 
When I was ready to enter upon the performing of this task, the first ques¬ 
tion which presented itself before me was this; What is to be understood 
by Comparative Theology ? I find that English speaking authors use the 
appellation promiscuously with Comparative Religion, but if we wish the 
words to convey a sound meaning, we should at least beware of using these 
terms as convertible ones. Theology is not the same as religion; and, to 
me. Comparative 'rhcoh)gy signifies nothing but a comparative study of 
religious dogmas, Comparative Religion is nothing but a comparative study 
of the various religions in all their branches. I suppose, however, I am not 
expected to make this distinction, but Comparative Theology is to be under- 
.stood to mean what is now generally called the Science of Religion, the word 
“science” not being taken in the limited sense it commonly has in English, 
but in the general signification of the Dutch Wetenschap (H. G. Wissen- 
schaft) which it has assumed more and more even in the Romance languages. 

So the history and the study of this science would have to form the 
subject of my paper, a subject vast enough to devote to it one or jrnore vol¬ 
umes. It is still in its infancy. Although in former centuries its advent was 
heralded by a few forerunners, as Selden in “ Ue Diis Syriis,” de Brosses in 
“ J.e Cuke des Dieux Fetiches,” the tasteful Herder and others, as a science 
it reaches back not much further than to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Dupuis* “ Origine de tons les Cultes,” which appeared in the 
opening years of the century, is a gigantic pamphlet, not an impartial his¬ 
torical research. Nor can Creuzer’s and Baur’s “ Symbolik und Mytholo- 
gie ” lay claim to the latter appellation but are dominated by an a priori 
and long refuted theory. Meiner’s “ Allgemeine kritische Geschichte der 
Religionen ” (1806-7), just came up to the low standard which, at that 
time, historical scholars were expected to reach. Much higher stood Ben¬ 
jamin Constant, in whose work, “ La Religion consider^e dans sa source, 
ses formes et ses developpments ” (1824 written with French lucidity, 

for the first time a distinction was made between the essence and the forms 

Coypright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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of religion, to which the writer also applied the theory of development. From 
that time the science of religion began to assume a more sharply defined 
character, and comparative studies on an ever growing scale were entered 
upon, and this was done no longer chiefly with prejudice, either by the ene¬ 
mies of Christianity in order to combat it and to point out that it differed 
little or nothing from all the superstitions one was now getting acquainted 
with, or by the apologists in order to defend it against these attacks, and to 
prove its high excellence when compared with all other religions. The 
impulse came from two sides. On one side it was due to philosophy. 
Philosophy had, for centuries past, been speculating upon religion, but only 
about the beginning of our century it had become aware of the fact that the 
great religious problem cannot be solved without the aid of history ; that, in 
order to define the nature and the origin of religion, one must first of all 
know its development. Already before Benjamin Constant this was felt by 
others, of whom we will only mention Hegel and Schelling. The “ Religious 
Philosophic ” (Phil, of Rel.) of one of them, the “ Philosophic der Mytholo- 

gie ” of the other, are cast in the mould of a sketch of the history qf the 
development of religious ideas. It may even be said that the right method 
for philosophical inquiry into religion was defined by Schelling, at least 
from a theoretical point of view, more accurately than by any one else ; 
though we should add that he, more than anyone else, fell short in the apply¬ 
ing of it. Hegel even endeavored to give a classification of religions, 
which, it is true, hits the right nail on the head, here and there, but as 
a whole, distinctly proves that he lacked a clear conception of the real 
historical development of religion. Nor could this be otherwise. Even 
if the one had not confined within the narrow bounds of an a priori 
system the historical data which were at his disposal, even if the other 
had not been led astray by his unbridled fancy, both wanted the means 
to trace religion in the course of its development. Most of the relig¬ 
ions of antiquity, especially those of the East, were at that time known but 
superficially, and critical research into the newer forms of religion had as 
yet hardly been entered upon. One instance out of many: Hegel char¬ 
acterized the so-called Syriac (Aramaic) religions as “die Religion des 
Schmerzens ” (Religion of Suffering). In doing this he of course thought 

' tf 

of the myth and the worship of Thammuz-Adonis. He did not know that 
these are by no means of Aramaic origin, but were borrowed by the peoples 
of Western Asia from their eastern neighbors, and are in fact a survival of a 
much older, highly* sensual naturism. Even at the time he might have 
known that Adonis was far from being an ethical ideal, that his worship 
was far from being the glorification of a voluntarily suffering deity, in 

short it was known that only the comparative method could conduce to the 

desired end, but the means of comparing, though not wholly wanting, were 

inadequate. 

Meanwhile material was being supplied from another quarter. Phil- 
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ologicai and historical science, cultivated after strict methods, archaeology, 
anthropology, ethnology, no longer a prey to superficial theorists and fash¬ 
ionable dilettanti only, but also subjected to the laws of critical research, 
began to yield a rich harvest. I need but hint at the many important dis¬ 
coveries of the last hundred years, the number of which is continually 
increasing. You know them full well, and you also know that they are not 
confined to a single province nor to a single period. They reach back as 
far as the remotest anticpiity, and show us, in those ages long gone by, a civ¬ 
ilization postulating a long previous development; they also draw our atten¬ 
tion to many conceptions, manners and customs, among several backward or 
degenerate tribes of our own time, giving evidence of the greatest rudeness 
and barbarousness. They thus enable us to study religion as it appears 

among all sorts of peoples and in the most diversified degrees of develop¬ 
ment. They have at least supplied the sources to draw from, among which 
are the original records of religions, concerning which people formerly had 
to be content with very scanty, very recent and very untrustworthy informa¬ 
tion. You will not expect me to give you an enumeration of them. Let me 
mention only Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, India and Persia, and of their 
sacred books only the Book of the Dead, the so-called Chaldean Genesis, the 
Babylonian penitential psalms and mythological, texts, the Veda and the 
Avesta. These form but a small part of the acejuired treasures, but if 
we had nothing else it would be much. I know quite well that at first, even 
after having deciphered the writing of the two first named, and having 
learned in some degree to understand the languages of all, people seemed 
not to be fully aware of what was to be done with these treasures, and that 
the translations, hurriedly put together, failed to lead to an adequate percep¬ 
tion of the contents. I know also that even now, after we have learned how 
to apply to the study of these records the universally admitted, sound phil¬ 
ological principles, much of what was believed to be known has been rejected 
as being valueless, and that the questions and problems, which have to be 
solved, have not decreased in number, but are daily increasing. I cannot 
deny that scholars of high repute and indisputable authority are much divided 
in opinion concerning the explanation of those texts, and that it is not easy 
to make a choice out of so many conflicting opinions. 

How much does Brugsch differ in his representation of the Egyptian 
Mythology from Edward Meyer and Erman; how great a division among 
the Assyriologfsts between the Accadists, or Sumerists and the Anti-Sumer- 
ists or Anti-Accadists; how much differs the explanation of the Veda 
by Roth, Muller, Grassman, from that by Ludwig, and how different is 
Barth’s explanation from Bergaigne’s and Regnaud’s; how violent was the 

controversy between Spiegel and Haupt about the explanation of the most 
ancient pieces in the Avesta ; and now, in this year of grace, while the 
younger generation, as Bartholomae and Geldner on the one hand, Geiger, 
Wilhelm, Hubschmann, Mills, on the other hand, are following different 
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roads, there has come a scholar and a man of genius, who is, however, par¬ 
ticularly fond of paradoxes, James Darmesteter, to overthrow all that was 
considered up to his time as being all but stable, nay, even to undermine 
the foundations, which were believed safe enough to be built upon. But all 
this cannot do away with the fact that we are following the right path, that 
much his already been obtained and much light has been shed on what was 
dark. Of not a few of these new fangled theories may be said Nubicula 
esty transibity and at least they are use'ful in compelling us once more to put 
to a severe test the results obtained. So we see that the modern science of 
religion, comparative theology, has sprung from these two sources : the 
want of a firmer empirical base of operations, felt by the philosophy of 
religion, and the great discoveries in the domain of history, archaeology and 

anthropology. These discoveries have revealed a great number of forms of 
religion and religious phenomena, which, until now, were known imper¬ 
fectly or not at all; and it stands to reason that these have been compared 
with those already known and that inferences have been drawn, from this 
comparison. Can anyone be said to be the founder of the young science ? 
Many have conferred this title upon the famous Oxford professor, F. Max 
Muller ; others, among them his great American opponent, the no less 
famous professor of Yale College, W. Dwight Whitney, have denied it to 
him. We may leave this decision to posterity. I, for one, though I may 
rather be said to side with Whitney than with Muller, though I have fre¬ 
quently contested the latter’s speculations and theories, would not close 
my eyes to the great credit he has gamed by what he has done for the 
science of religion, nor would I gainsay the fact that he has given a mighty 
impulse to the study of it, especially in England and in France. But a new 
branch of study can hardly be said to be founded. lake others, this one was 
called into being by a generally felt want in different countries at the same 
time and as a matter of course. The number of those applying themselves 
to it has been gradually increasing, and for years it has been gaining chairs 
at Universities, first in Holland, afterwards also in France and elsewhere; 
now also in America. It has already a rich literature, even periodicals of 
its own. Though at one time the brilliant talents of some writers threat¬ 
ened to bring it into fashion and to cause it to fall a prey to dilettanti —a 
state of things that is to be considered most fatal to any science, but espe¬ 
cially to one that is still in its infancy, this danger has fortunately been 
warded off, and it is once more pursuing the noiseless tenor of its way, 
profiting by the fell criticism of those who hate it. 

I shall not venture to write its history. The time for it has not yet 
come. The rise of this new science, the comparative research of religions, 

is as yet too little a thing of the past to be surveyed from an impartia- 
standpoii;it. Moreover,.the writer of this paper himself has been one of the 
laborers in this field for more than thirty years past, and so he is, to some 

extent, a party in the conflict of opinions. His views would be apt to be 
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too subjective and could he justified only by an exhaustive criticism of the 
theories with which he does not agree, a criticism which would be misplaced 
here and the writing of which would require a longer time of preparation 
than has now been allowed to him. A dry enumeration of the names of 
the principal writers and the titles of their works would be of little use, and 
would prove very little attractive to you. Therefore let me only add some 
words on the study of Comparative Theology. 

The first, the predominating question is, is this study possible ? In 
other words : What man, however talented and learned he may be, is able 
to command this immense field of inquiry, and what lifetime is long enough 
for the acquiring of an exhaustive knowledge of all religions ? It is not 
even within the bounds of possibility that a man should master all the 
languages to study in the vernacular the religious records of all nations, not 
only recognized sacred writings, but also those of dissenting sects and the 
songs and sagas of uncivilized peoples. So one will have to put up with 
translations, and everybody knows that the meaning of the original is but 
poorly rendered even by the best translation. One will have to take upon 
trust what may be called second-hand information, without being able to 
test it, especially where the religions of the so-called primitive peoples are 
concerned. All these objections have not been made by me, for having the 
pleasure of setting them aside ; they have frequently been raised against the 
new study and have already dissuaded many from devoting themselves to 
it. Nor can it be denied that they contain at least some truth. But if, on 
account of these objections, the comparative study of religions were to be 

esteemed impossible, the same judgment would have to be })ronounced upon 
many other sciences. T am not competent to pass an opinion concerning 
the physical and biological sciences. I am alluding only to anthropology 
and ethnology, history, the history of civilization, archaeology, comparative 
philology, comparative literature, ethics, philosophy. Is the independent 
study of all these sciences to be relinquished because no one can be required 
to be versed in each of their details equally well, to have acquired an 
exhaustive knowledge, got at the mainspring, of every people, every lan¬ 
guage, every literature, every civilization, every group of records, every 
period, every system ? There is nobody who will think of insisting upon 
this. 

Every science, even the most comprehensive one, every theory, must 
rest on an empirical basis, must start from an “unbiased ascertaining of 
facts;” but it does not follow that the tracing, the collecting, the sorting and 
elaborating of these facts, and the building up of a whole out of these 
materials must needs be consigned to the same hands. The flimsily con¬ 
structed speculative systems, pasteboard buildings all of them, we have 
done away with for good and all. But a science is not a system, not a 
well-arranged storehouse of things that are known, but an aggregate of 
researches, all tending to the same purpose, though independent yet mutu- 
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ally connected, and each in particular connected with similar researches on 
other domains, which thus serve as auxiliary sciences. Now the science of 
religion has no other purpose than to lead to the knowledge of religion in 
its nature and in its origin. And this knowledge is nut to be acquired, at least 
if it is to be a sound, not a would-be, knowledge, but by an unprejudiced 
historical-psychological research. What should be done lirst of all is to trace 
religion in the course of its development, that is to say, in its life, to inquiie 

what every family of religions, as for instance the Aryan and the Semitic, 
what every particular religion, what the great religious persons have con¬ 
tributed to this development, to what laws and conditions this development 

is subjected and in what it really consists. Next, the religious phenomena, 
ideas and dogmas, feelings and inclinations, forms of worship and religious 
acts are to be examined, to know from what wants of the soul they 

have sprung and of what aspirations they are the expression. But these 
researche.s, without which one cannot penetrate into the nature of religion 
nor form a conception of its origin, cannot bear lasting fruit unless the com¬ 
parative study of religions and of religious individualities lie at the root of 
them. Only to a few it has been given to institute this most comprehensive 
inquiry, to follow to the end this long way. He who ventures upon it cannot 
think of examining closely all the particulars himself; he has to avail him¬ 
self of what the students of special branches have brought to light and have 
corroborated with sound evidence. 

It is not required of every student of the science of religion that he 
should be an architect; yet, though his study may be confined within the 

narrow bounds of a small section, if he does not lose sight of the chief pur¬ 
pose and if he applies the right method, he too will contribute not unworthily 
to the great common work. 

So a search after a solution of these abstruse fundamental questions would 
better be left to those few who add a great wealth of knowledge to philo¬ 
sophical talents. What should be considered most needful with a view to 
the present standpoint of Comparative Theology, is this : Learning how to 
put to the right use the new sources that have been opened up; studying 
thoroughly and penetrating into the sense of records that, on many points, 
still leave us in the dark; subjecting to a close examination particular relig¬ 
ions and important periods about which we possess but scanty information; 
searching for the religious nucleus of myths; tracing prominent deities in 
their rise and development, and forms of worship through all the important 
changes of meaning they have undergone; after this the things thus found 
have to be compared with those already known. Two things must be 
required of the student of the science of religion. He must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the present state of the research—he must know what has 
already been got, but also what questions are still unanswered; he must have 
walked, though it be in quick time, about the whole domain of his science; 
in short, he must possess a general knowledge of religions and. religious phe- 
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nomena. But he should not oe satisfied with this. He should then select a 
field of his own, larger or smaller according to his capacities and the time at 
his disposal—a Held where he is quite at home, where he himself probes to 
the bottom everything, of which he knows all that is to be known about 
it, and to the science of which he then must try to give a fresh impulse. 
Both requirements he has to fulfill. Meeting only one of them will lead either 
to the superficial dilettantism, which has already been alluded to, or to the 
trifling of those doctores uinbrariiy those Philistines of science, who like 
nothing better than occupying our attention longest of all with such things 
as lie beyond the bounds of what is worth knowing. But the last named 
danger does not need to be especially cautioned against, at least in America. 
I must not conclude without expressing my joy at the great interest in this 
new branch of science which of late years has been revealing itself in the 

new world. 


Some of the ablest Christian writers have honestly disclaimed any 
monopoly of the truth. In William Penn’s ‘ No Cross No Crown,’ one-half 
the pages are devoted to the religious testimony of Christians, and one-half 
to that of the non-Christian world. The pious Scougal, in his discourse 
‘ On the indispensable duty of loving our enemies,’ admits that it was taught 
also by ‘the more sober of the heathen,’ *If,’ says Dean Milman, ‘we were 
to glean from the later Jewish writings, from the beautiful aphorisms of 
other Oriental nations, which we cannot fairly trace to Christian sources, 
and from the Platonic and Stoic philosophy, their more striking precepts, we 
might find, perhaps, a counterpart to almost all the moral sayings of Jesus.’ 
The writings of the most learned (jf English Catholics, Digby, arc a treasure- 
house of ancient religion, and the conflict between the churchman and the 
scholar makes him deliciously inconsistent. He states a doctrine, illu.strates 
it from the schoolmen or the fathers, proudly claims it as being monopolized 
by the Christian church, and ends by citing a parallel passage from Plato 
or ACschylus! ‘The ancient poets,’ he declares, ‘seem never to have con¬ 
ceived the idea of a spirit of resignation which would sanctify calamity’; 
and accordingly he quotes Aristotle’s assertion, that ‘ suffering becomes 
beautiful when any one bears great calamities with cheerfulness, not through 
insensibility, but through greatness of mind.’ ‘ There is not a passage in 
the classics,’ he declares, ‘which recognizes the beauty of holiness and 
Christian mildness’; and in the next breath he remarks that Homer’s 

i ^ 

description of Patroclus furnishes ‘ language which might convey an idea of 
that mildness of manner which belonged to men in Christian ages.’ ”— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


THE REAL RELIGION OF TO-DAY. 

By Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. 

Dear Friends, —After listening long enough to the science of relig¬ 
ion, probably, as this is the last word this morning, it may be a litile relief 
to run off, or leave the science of religion to take care of itself for a while 
and take a few thoughts on religion independent of its science. That 
religion will hold the world at last which makes men most good and most 
happy. Whatever there has been in this old past of the faiths that have 
made men more good and more happy, that live^' with us to-day, and helps 
on the progressiveness of all that we have learned since. We have learned 
that religion, whatever the science of it may he, is the principle of spiritual 
growth. We have learned that to be religious is to be alive. 

The more religion you have, the more full of life and truth you are, and 
the iu )ie able to give life to all those with whom you come in contact. 
That religion which helps us most to the most bravery in dealing with 

human souls, that is the religion that will hold the world. That which 
makes you or me the most brave in days of failure or defeat, is that religion 
which is bound to conquer in the end, by whatever name you call it. And 
believe me, and my belief is on all fours with that of most of you here, that 
religion which to-day goes most bravely to the worst of all evils, goes with 
its splendid optimism into the darkest corners of the earth, that is the relig¬ 
ion of to-day, under whatever name you call it. 

We are obliged to admit that the difference between the dead forms of 
religion and the living forms to-day is that the dead forms of religion deal 
with those who least need it, while the living forms of religion deal with 

those who need it most. Consequently to-day the real religiousness of our 
life, whether of the individual, the nation, or of the world at large, is that 
to-day we will not accept sin, sorrow, pain, misery and failure as eternal, or 
even temporary, longer than our love can let them be. And out of that has 
grown the feeling that has hardly taken on a name as yet, that the whole 
world—it has taken on a very practical name to those who hold it — out of 
that has grown a feeling which will not admit that God may do what it is 
wrong for man to do as an individual. 

It is a strange turning around in the idea of our relationship to God 
that to-day, for the first time in the whole world’s history, we are asking 
what is God’s duty to us. To-day, for the first time in the world’s history, 
we are certain that God’s duty to us will be performed. For ages mankind 
asked what was his duty to God ? That was the first part of his progress; 
but to-day you and I are asking, what is God’s duty to us ? And Oh, God 
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be thanked that it is so. If I can throw the whole of my being into the 
arms of God and be certain he will do his duty by me, that duty will first of 
all be to succeed in me, it will not be to fail in me. And I can come to him 
through all my blunders and sins, and with my eyes full of tears, and catch 
the rainbow light of his love upon those tears of mine, certain he will do his 
duty by me and that he will succeed in me at the last. 

Again, we have listened this morning to these profoundly interesting 
and scholarly papers, and perhaps it is almost too frank of me to say that 
we have been thinking what marvelous intellectual jugglers these theolo¬ 
gians are. 1 dare say that some of you have come to think this morning, 
after all, what is this about? It is mostly about words. Words in all sorts 
of languages, words that almost dislocate the jaw in trying to pronounce, 
words that almost daze the brain in trying to think out what their meaning 
is; but it is words for all that. Underneath is poor humanity coming, 
coming, coming slowly along the path of progress, nearer, up to the light 
for which Goethe prayed. And we are nearer the light in proportion as our 
religion has made us more and more lovely, more and more beautiful, more 
and more tender, more true and more safe to deal with. 

After all there is a line of demarcation to-day between people whom it 
is safe to be with and those who are unsafe. Our religion has become a 
very rational thing, for we are asking to-day to be able to so deal with 
unsafe people as to bring them over into the lines of the safe. But with 
those who have been educated in the schools of the Master, who taught no 
creed and who belonged to no denomination, but who was universal in his 
teachings and in his love of mankind as the children of God, we believe that 
he taught us that it was blessed, it was happy to be pure in heart, to be 
merciful, to be humble, to be a peacemaker, to be all those things which help 
mankind to be happiest and best. 

And, therefore, to-day we are beginning to understand that a system of 
theology that did not take and does not take into itself all that literature has 
given and all that art is pouring forth, all that the heart of man is yearning 
after, would be insufficient to-day; and the consequence is that in and out¬ 
side the churches the religiousness of the world is calling for art to take her 
place as an exponent of religion; for nature to take her part as the great 
educator of men in all those feelings that are most religious as regards God. 
In fact, that I and you, when we want to do best for that criminal, or that 
outcast, or that hard one, we will learn it not by going to schoolmasters and 
books, but by going right there into the solitudes of the mountains and of 
the lakes which our Father has made, and learn of his marvels in the wild 
flower and the song of the birds, and come back to our brother and say, ** Is 

not this human soul of more value than many sparrows ? ” 

If God so clothed the mountains, heaths and meadows of the world, 
shall he not clothe these human souls with a beauty that transcends Solomon 
in ail his glory, with a joy unspeakable and full of glory ? It is the deep- 
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ening, the heightening, the broadening of that that is to be the outcome of 
this most wonderful Parliament. Is it not that the day of Pentecost has 
come back to us once again ? Do we not hear them all s] 5 eak with the 
tongue wherein we were born, this tongue of prayer, that we may know each 
other and go up and be more likely to get nearer to Him as the ages roll on ? 
This Parliament will be far-reaching. There is no limit over the world to 
what these Parliaments will mean in the impetus given to the deepening of 

religious life. It will be so much easier for you and me, in the years to 
eome, to bow our heads with reverence when we catch the sound of the 
Moslem’s prayer. It will be so much easier for you and me, in the days to 
come, to picture God, our Father, answering the prayer of the Japanese in 

the Jap’s own language. It will be so much easier for you and me to under¬ 
stand that God has no creed whatever, that mankind is his child and shall 
be one with him one day and live with him forever. 

And, in conclusion, we have some of us made a great mistake in not 
seizing all and every means of being educated in the religiousness of our 
daily conduct. I believe—even though it sounds commonplace to say it, but 
I do believe—with all due deference to our dear brothers, the theologians, 
that this Parliament of Religions will have taught them some of the courtesies 
that it would have been well if they had had years ago. I think it will have 
taught them that you can never convince your adversary by hurling an argu¬ 
ment like a brickbat at his head. It will have taught all of us to have the 
good manners to listen in silence to what we do not approve. 

It will have taught us that after all it is not the words that are the things, 
but it is the soul behind the words; and the soul there is behind this great 
Parliament of Religions to-day is this newer humanity, which makes me feel 
that I am not the custodian of all or every truth that has ever been given to the 
world; that God, my Father, has made religious truth like the facets of "the 
diamond, one facet reflecting one color and another another color, and it is 
not for me to dare to say that the particular color that my eye rests upon is 
the only one that the world ought to see. Thank God for these different 
voices that have been speaking to us this morning ! Thank God out from 
the mummies of Egypt, out from the mpsques of Syria, there have come to 
you and me this morning that which shall send us back* to our homes more 
religious, in the deepest sense of the word, than we were before, and there¬ 
fore better able to take up this great work of religion to the redeeming of the 
world out of darkness into light, out of sorrow into happiness, out of sin and 
misery into the righteousness that abideth forever! 

There is one voice speaking to us this morning which was laid down in 
the close of one of his poems, those words of Shelley in that magnificent 
poem, “ Prometheus Unbound.” It will stand for every language in every 

tongue to-day and for the embodiment of the outcome of religious feeling 
in you and me: 
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To forgive wrongs darker than death and night; 
To suffer woes that Hope thinks infinite; 

To love and bear; to hope, till hope creates 
From her own wrecks, the thing she contemplates. 
Never to change, nor falter, nor repent, 

This like thy-glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, brave, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Love, Empire, and victory. 


“ How can the religious life be better distinguished at this point than 
by a glance at the conversion of St. Paul. It was, certainly, the conversion 
of a conscientious and moral man. lie had not only an exact but even a 
troublesome conscience and met with ease the tests of his time. But the 
change in his life was no less a true regeneration. -There was great light in 
it as to who Jesus was and where he was. There was great power in it, for 
life’s direction was changed and its whole mission altered. There was 
added to all his theistic moral life a new realm of the supernatural in Christ 
and the changed relations there reversed all his relations to men and things 
here. There was a new world ,of experience, of sorrow and joy opened to 
him and a new wealth of motive impelling him to an impassioned devotion 
to opposing and persecuting fellowmen. All the graces of the Christian 
life which he has so matchlessly described, were awakened within him, and 
the new kingdom was found to consist in ‘righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ And all this was in addition to the moral life. Not in 
contradiction to it, mark. No! The power of the appeal which flexes con¬ 
scientious and moral men toward religion is based upon the fact that all the 
principles of their own lives are in one sense religious principles. If they 
will hold them upon the right grounds and follow their directions from the 
right motives there will be an entering into the Kingdom of God to which 
they are now so ‘ nigh.’ 

“Regeneration breaks not only with our sins but with our previous 
views of righteousness. Now we see it all in the light wherewith the Holy 
Spirit enlightens our fninds, and choose the whole righteousness of faith 
with all its leaning of trust on the one side and its striving of a new- 
determined will on the other. 

9 

“The religious life slays the bitterest foe of the soul’s advancement. 
This is not sense but will. After we have overcome the foVmer we may 
find that it has been only at the beck of an imperious will and now that in 
turn will have its own way and we are slaves to egoism. But when the new 
man is born the will is won and helps where it hindered before .”—President 
S, F. Scovelt D.IX 




MRS. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

“this PARLIAMENT WILL BE FAR*REACHING. THERE IS NO LIMIT OVER IHE WORLD TO 
WHAT IT WILL MEAN IN THE IMPETUS GIVEN TO THE DEEPENING OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. IT WILL 
BE SO MUCH EASIER FOR YOU AND ME TO UNDERSTAND THAT MANKIND IS GOD’S CHILD, AND 
SlIAI.l m-’ ONF will! HIM ONE DAN, \ND M\E NVIIII HIM K>KK\EK.” 







CONFUCIANISM.* 

By Kung Hsien Ho, of Shanghai. 


I. The most important thing in the superior man’s learning is to fear 
disobeying Heaven’s will. Therefore, in our Confucian Religion the most 
important thing is to follow the will of Heaven. The book of Yih King 
says, “ In the changes of the world there is great Supreme which produces 
two principles, and these two principles are Yin and Yang.” By supreme is 
meant the spring of all activity. Our sages regard Yin and Yang and the 

five elements as acting and reacting on each other without ceasing, and this 
doctrine is all important, like as the hinge of a door. 

The incessant production of all things depend on this as the tree does 
on the root. Even all human affairs and all good are also dependent on it; 
therefore it is called the Supreme, just as we speak of the extreme points of 
the earth, as the north and south poles. 

, By Great Supreme is meant that there is nothing above it. But Heaven 

« 

is without sound or smell, therefore the ancients spoke of the Infinite and the 
Great Supreme. The Great Supreme producing Yin and Yang is law pro¬ 
ducing forces. When Yang and Yin unite they produce water, fire, wood, 
metal, earth. When these five forces operate in harmony the four seasons 
come to pass. The essences of the Infinite, of Yin and Yang, and of the five 
elements combine, and the Heavenly becomes male, and the earthly becomes 
female. When these powers act on each oth^r all things are produced and 
reproduced and developed without end. 

As to man, he is the best and most intelligent of all. This is what is 
meant in the book of Chung Yung when it says that what Heaven has given 
is the spiritual nature. This nature is law. All men are thus born and have 
this law. Therefore it is, Mencius says, that all children love the parents, 
and when grown up all respect their elder brethren. If men only followed 
the natural bent of this nature then all would go the right way; hence the 
Chung Yung says, “To follow nature is the right way.” 

The choicest product of Yin Yang and the five elements in the world 
is man, the rest are refuse products. The choicest among the choice ones 

are the sages and worthies, and the refuse among them are the foolish and 
the bad. And as man’s' body comes from the Yin and man’s soul from the 
Yang he cannot be perfect. This is what the Lung philosophers called the 
material nature. Although all men have at birth a nature for goodness, 
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still if there is nothing to fix it then desires arise and passions rule, anc 
men are not far from being like beasts; hence, Confucius says, “ Men's 
nature is originally alike, but in practice men become very different.” The 
sages knowing this sought to fix the nature with the principles of modera¬ 
tion, uprightness, benevolence, and righteousness. Heaven appointed 
rulers and teachers, who in turn established worship and music to improve 
men’s disposition, and set up governments and penalties in order lo check 
men’s wickedness. The best among the people are taken into schools 
where they study wisdom, virtue, benevolence and righteousness, so that 
they may know beforehand how to conduct themselves as rulers or ruled. 
And, unless after many generations there should be degeneration and diffi¬ 
culty in finding the truth, the principles of Heaven and earth, of men and 
of all things have been recorded in the book of Odes for the use of after 
generations. The Chung Yung calls the practice of wisdom religion. Our 
religion well knows Heaven’s will, it looks on all under Heaven as one fam¬ 
ily, great rulers as elder branches in their parents’ clan, great ministers as 
chief officers of this clan, and the people at large, as brothers of the same 
parents; and it holds that all things should be enjoyed in common, because 

it regards Heaven and earth as the parents of all alike. 

And the commandment of the Confucian is to “Fear greatly lest you 
offend against Heaven.” 

But what Confucians lay great stress on is human affairs. "What are 
these ? These are the five relations and the five constants. What are the 

five relations ? They are those of sovereign and minister, father and son, 
elder and younger brother, husband and wife, and that between friend and 
friend. Now the ruler is the son of Heaven, to be honored above all others; 
therefore in serving him there has to be loyalty. The parents’ goodness to 

their children is boundless, like Heaven’s, therefore the parents should be 

served faithfully. Brothers are branches from the same root, therefore 
mutual respect is important. The marriage relation is the origin of all 
human relations, therefore mutual gentleness is important. As to friends, 
though, as if strangers to our homes, it is important to be very affectionate. 

When one desires to make progress in the practice of virtue as ruler or 
minister, as parent or child, as elder or younger brother, or as husband and 
wife, if any one wishes to be perfect in any relation, how can it be done 
without a friend to exhort one to good and check one in evil ? Therefore 
one should seek to increase his friends. Among the five Relations there are 
also the three Bands. The ruler is the band of the minister, the father is 
that of the son, and the husband is that of the wife And the book of the 
Ta Hsioh says, ” From the Emperor down to the common people the 
fundamental thing for all to do is to cultivate virtue. If this fundamental 
foundation is not laid, then there cannot be order in the world. Therefore 
great responsibility lies on the leaders. This is what Confucius means 

when he says: ** When a ruler is upright he is obeyed without commands.’’ 
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Now to cause the doctrine of the five relations to be carried out every¬ 
where by all under Heaven, the ruler must I>e intelligent and the minister 
good, then the government will be just; the father must be loving and the 
son filial, the elder brother friendly, the younger brother respectful, the hus- 
band kind, and the wife obedient, then the home will be right; in our rela¬ 
tion with our friends there must be confidence, then customs will be 
reformed, and order will not be difficult for the whole world, simply because 
the rulers lay the foundation for it in virtue. 

What are the five Constants ? Benevolence, righteousness, worship, 
wisdom, faithfulness. Benevolence is love, righteousness is fitness, worship 

is principle, wisdom is thorough knowledge, faithfulness is what one can 
depend upon. 

He who is able to restore the original good nature and to hold fast to it 

is called a Worthy. He who has got hold of the spiritual nature and is at 
peace and rest is called a Sage. He who sends forth unseen and infinite 
influences throughout all things is called Divine. The influence of the five 
Constants is very great, and all living things arc subject to them. 

Mencius says, “ He who has no pity is not a man, he who has no sense 
of shame for wrong is not a man, he who has no yielding disposition is not 
a man, and he who has not the sense of right and wrong is not a man.” The 
sense of pity is the beginning of benevolence, the sense of shame for wrong 
is the beginning of righteousness, a yielding disposition is the beginning of 
religion, the sense of right and wrong is the beginning of wisdom. Faith¬ 
fulness is not spoken of, as it is what makes the other four real, like the 
earth element among the five elements; without it the other four manifestly 
cannot be placed. 

The Chung Yung says, “Sincerity or reality is the beginning and 
end of things. There is no such thing as supreme sincerity without action. 

This is the use of faithfulness.” 

As to benevolence, it also includes righteousness, religion and wisdom; 
therefore the sages consider that the most important thing is to get benevo¬ 
lence. The idea of benevolence is gentleness and liberal mindedness, that 
of righteousness is clear duty, that of religion is showing forth, that of wis¬ 
dom is to gather silently. When there is gentleness, clear duty, showing 
forth and silent gathering constantly going on, then everything naturally 
falls to its proper place, just like the four seasons; g., the spring influ¬ 
ences are gentle and liberal and are life-giving ones; in summer life-giving 
things grow, in autumn these show themselves in harvest, and in winter they 
are stoied up. If there were no spring the other three seasons would have 
nothing; so it is said the benevolent man is the life. Extend and develop 

this benevolence, and all under heaven may be benefited thereby. This is 
how to observe human relations. 

III. As to the doctrine of future life, Confucianism speaks of it most 
minutely. Cl^eng Tsze says the spirits are the forces or servants of Heaven 
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and earth, and signs of creative power. Chu Fu Tsze says, “ Speaking of 
two powers, the demons are the intelligent ones of Yin, the gods are the 
intelligent ones of Yang; speaking of one power, the supreme and origi¬ 
nating is called God; the reverse and the returning is Demon.” 

Space cannot be without force, and force cannot but produce results, 
which is creation; therefore where things are first produced the living force 
increases daily and there is growth. 

The things produced cannot butYeturn to space again. Therefore, after 
all things are fully matured, the living force begins daily to recede and be 
dissipated; just like the coming and going of the sun and moon, cold and 
heat,—all inevitable. The book of changes says: ”The essence of things 
from nothing produces something, and wandering ghosts again change from 
something into nothing.” Confucius, replying to Tsai Wo, says : “When 
flesh and bones die below in the dust the material Yin becomes dust, but the 
immaterial rises above the grave in great light, has odor and is very piti¬ 
able. This is the immaterial essence.” The Chung Yung, quoting Confu¬ 
cius, says : “The power of the spirits is very great! You look and cannot 

see them, you listen and cannot hear them, but they are embodied in all 
things without missing any, causing all men to reverence them and be puri¬ 
fied, and be well adorned in order to sacrifice unto them.” All things are 
alive as if the gods were right above our heads, or on our right hand and the 
left. Such being the gods, therefore the Yih King makes much of divining 
to get decision from the gods, knowing that the gods are the forces of 
Heaven and earth in operation. Although unseen, still they influence; if 
difficult to prove, yet easily known. The great sages and great worthies, 
the loyal ministers, the righteous scholars, the filial sons, the pure women of 
the world, having received the purest influences of the divinest forces of 
Heaven and earth, when on earth were heroes, when dead are the gods. 
Their influences continue for many generations to affect the world for good, 

therefore many venerate and sacrifice unto them. 

As to evil men, they arise from the evil forces of nature; when dead 

they also influence for evil, and we must get holy influences to destroy evil 
ones. 

As to rewards and punishments, the ancient sages also spoke of them 
The great Yu, B. C. 2255, said, “Follow what is right and you will be fortu¬ 
nate ; do not follow it and you will be unfortunate. The results are only 
shadows and echoes of our acts.” Tang, B. C. 1766, said, “ Heaven’s way 

is to bless the good and bring calamity on the evil.” His minister Yi Yin 
said, “ It is only God who is perfectly just; good actions are blessed with a 
hundred favors, evil actions are cursed with a hundred evils.” Confucius, 
speaking of the Book of Changes (Yih King) said: “ Those who multiply 
good deeds will have joys to overflowing; those who multiply evil deeds 
will have calamities running over.” 

But this is very different from Taoism, which says that there are angels 
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from Heaven examining into men's good and evil deeds, and from Bud¬ 
dhism, which says that there is a purgatory or hell according to one’s deeds. 
Rewards and punishments arise from our different actions, just as water 
flows to the ocean, and as fire seizes what is dry; without expecting certain 
consequences they come inevitably. When these consequences do not 
appear, they are like cold in summer or heat in winter, or like both happen¬ 
ing the same day; but this we say is unnatural. Therefore it is said: Sin¬ 
cerity is the way of Heaven. If we say that the gods serve Heaven exactly 

as mandarins do on earth, bringing quick retribution on every little thing, 
this is really to make them appear very slow. At present men say, ** Thun¬ 
der killed the bad man.” But it is not so, either. The Han philosopher, 
Tung Chung Shu (2nd cent. B. C.), says: “Vapors, when they clash above, 
make rain; when they clash below, make fog. Wind is nature’s breathing. 
Thunder is the sound of clouds clashing against each other. Lightning is 
light emitted by their collision. Thus we see that when a man is killed it is 
by the collision of these clouds.” 

As to becoming genii and transmigration of souls, these are still more 
beside the mark. If we became like genii then we would live on without 
dying; how could the world hold so many ? If we transmigrate, then so 
many would transmigrate from the human life and ghosts would be so 
numerous. 

Besides, when the lamp goes out, and is lit again, it is not the former 
flame that is lit. When the cloud has a rainbow it rains, but it is not the 
same rainbow as when the rainbow appeared before. From this we know 
also that these doctrines of transmigration should not be believed in. So 
much on the virtue of the unseen and hereafter. 

IV. As to the great aim and broad basis of Confucianism, we say it 
searches into things, it extends knowledge, it has a sincere aim, t. f., to have 
aright heart,a virtuous life, so as to regulate the home, to govern the nation 
and give peace to all under Heaven. The book of Great Learning, Ja 
Hsigh, has already clearly spoken of these, and the least thing is to govern 
the country and give peace to all under Heaven. The foundation is laid in 
illustrating virtue; for our religion in discussing government regards virtue 
as the foundation, and wealth as the superstructure. Mencius says: “ When 
the rulers and ministers are only seeking gain the nation is in danger.” He 
also says: “ There is no benevolent man who neglects his parents, there is 
no righteous man who helps himself before his ruler.” From this it is 
apparent what is most important. 

Not that we do not speak of gain ; the Great Learning says, “ There is 
Ou right to get gain. Let the producers be many and the consumers few. 

Let there be activity in production, and economy in the expenditure. Then 
the wealth will always be sufficient. But it is important that the high and 
low should share it alike." 

As to how to (fovern the country and give peace to all under heaven 
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the nine paths are most important The Nine Paths are (i) cultivate a 
good character, (2) honor the good, (3) love your parents, (4) respect great 
officers, (5) carry out the wishes of the ruler and ministers, (6) regard the 
common people as your children, (7) invite all kinds of skilfull workmen, 
(8) be kind to strangers, (9) have consideration for all the feudal chiefs. 
These are the great principles. 

Their .origin and history may also be stated. Far up in mythical 
ancient times before literature was known Fu Hi arose and drew the eight 
diagrams in order to understand the superhuman powers and the nature of 
all things. At the time of Tang Yao (B.C. 2356) they were able to illus¬ 
trate noble virtue. Nine generations lived together in one home in love 
and peace, and the people were firm and intelligent. Yao handed down to 
Shun a saying : “ Sincerely hold fa.st to the ‘ Mean.’ ” Shun transmitted 

it to Yu and said : “ The mind of man is restless,— prone to err; its affin¬ 
ity for the right viray is small. Be discriminating, be undivided that you 
may sincerely hold fast to the Mean.” Yu transmitted this to Tang of the 
Siang dynasty (B.C. 1766) Tang transmitted it to Kings Wen and Wu of 
the Chow dynasty (B.C. 1122). These transmitted it to Duke Kung. And 
these were all able to observe this rule of the heart bv which they held fast 
to the “Mean,” The* Chow dynasty later degenerated, then there arose 

Confucius, who transmitted the doctrines of Yao and Shun as if they had 
been his ancestors, elegantly displayed the doctrines of Wen and Woo, 
edited the Odes, and the Histor}", reformed religion, made notes on the 
Book of Changes, wrote the Annals of Spring aud Autumn, and spoke of 
governing the nation, saying, “ Treat matters seriously and be faithful, be 
temperate and love men, employ men according to proper times, and in 
teaching your pupils you must do so with love.” He said to Yen Tsze : 
“Self-sacrifice and truth is benevolence. If you can for one whole day 
entirely sacrifice self and be true, then all under heaven will become 
benevolent,” Speaking of being able to put away selfishness and attaining 
to the truth of Heaven, everything is possible to such a heart. Alas ! He 
was not able to get his virtues put into practice, but his disciples recorded 
his words and deeds and wrote the Confucian Analects. His disciple Jseng 
Tsze composed the Great Learning, His proud son Tsze Sze composed 
the Doctrine of the Mean (Chung Yung). When the contending states 
were quarreling, Mencius., with a loving heart that could not endure wrong 
arose to save the times. The rulers of the time would not use him, so he 
composed a book in seven chapters. After this, although the ages changed, 
this religion flourished. In the Han dynasty Tung Chung Shu (20th cent. 
B.C.) in the Sui dynasty Wang Tung (A. D. 583-617) in the Tang dynasty 
Han Yo (A.D. 768-824) each made some part of this doctrine better known. 
In the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1260) these were the disciples of the phil¬ 
osophers Cheng, Chow and Chang, searching into the spiritual nature of 

man, and Chu Fu-Tsze collected their works and this religion shone with 
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great brightness. Our present dynasty, respecting scholarship and consid¬ 
ering truth important, placed the philosopher Chow in Confucian temples to 
be reverenced and sacrificed to; Confucianists all follow Chu Fu Tsze’s com¬ 
ments. From ancient times till now those who followed the doctrines ol 
Confucius were able to govern the country; whenever these were notifol- 
lowed there was disorder. 

V. On looking at it down the ages there is also clear evidence of results 

in governing the country and its superiority to other religions. There is the 
prosperity of Tang Yis of the dynasties Hsia Siang and Chow, (B.C. 2356 
—B.C. 255) when virtue and good government flourished. It is needless tc 
enlarge upon them. At the time of the contending states there arose theor¬ 
ists, and all under heaven became disordered. The Tsin dynasty (of Tsin 
She-Hwang fame) burned the books, and buried the Confucianists, and did 
many other heartless things, and also went to seek the art of becoming 
immortal (Taoism), and the empire was soon lost. Then the Han dynast) 
aro.se (B.C. 206 — A.D. 220). Although it leaned towards'Taoism, the peo 

pic, after having suffered so long from the cnielties of the Tsin, were easil) 

governed. Although the religious rites of Shu Sun-tung do not commanc 
our confidence, the elucidation of the ancient classics and books we ow< 
mostly to the Confucianists of the Han period. Although the Emperor Wi 
of the Western (early) Han dynasty was fond of genii (Taoism) he knev 
how to select worthy ministers. Although the Emperor Ming of the Fasten 
(later) Han introduced Buddhism he was able to respect the Confuciai 
doctrines. Since so many followed Confucianism good mandarins wer< 
very abundant, under the eastern and western Han dynasties, and th< 
dynasty lasted very long. Passing on to the epoch of the Three King 
doms and the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 221-410) the people then leaned toward! 
'Faoism and neglected the country. Afterwards the North and South quar 
reled and Emperor Liang Wu reigned the longest, but lost all by believing 
in Buddhism, and going into the Monastery at Tsing Tai, where he died o 
starvation at Tai Ching. When Yuen Ti came to the throne (A.D. 552' 
the soldiers of Wei arrived while the teaching of Taoism was still going or 
and the country was ruined. It is not’ worth while to speak of the Su 
dynasty. The first emperor of the Tang dynasty (A.D. 618-907) greatl) 
sought out famous Confucianists and increased the demand for scholars, sc 

ft 

that the country was ruled almost equal to Cheng and Kang of ancient 
times. Although there was the affair of Empress Woo and Lu Shan, the 
dynasty flourished long. Its Tall was because the Emperor Huen Tsung 
was fond of Taoism and Buddhism, and was put to death by taking wrong 
medicine. The Emperor Mu Tsung also believed in Taoism, but got ill b) 
eating immortality pills. After this the Emperor Wu Tsung was fond o; 
Taoism and reigned only a short time. The Emperor Tsung followec 
Buddhism and the dynasty fell into a precarious condition. Passing by th< 
five dynasties (907-960) on to the first emperor of the Sung dynast) 
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(96o>136o) who cherishing the people, and having good government, step 
by step prospered. When Jen Tsung ruled he reverenced Heaven and cared 
for the people; he reformed the punishments and lightened the taxes, and 

was assisted by such scholars as Han Ki, Fan Chung Yen, Foo Pih, Ou 
Yang Sui, Wen Yen Poh and Chas Pien^ They established the govern¬ 
ment as the mountain Pas Sang, and raised the people to the state of peace 
which is still in every home. Such government may be called benevolent. 

Afterwards there arose the troubles of Kin, when the good ministers 
were destroyed by cliques, and the Sang dynasty moved to the South of 
China. 

When the Mongol dynasty (A.D. 1260-1368) arose it believed in and 
employed Confucian methods, and all under heaven was in order. In the 
time of Jen Chung the names of the philosophers, Chow and Cheng (of the 
Sung dynasty) were placed in the Confucian temples to be sacrificed to. 
They carried out the system of examinations and sent commissioners to 
travel throughout the land to inquire into the sufferings of the people. 

The Empress served the Empress Dowager with filial piety, and treated 
all his relations with honor, and he may be called one of our noble rulers. 
But the death of Shun Ti was owing to his passion for pleasure. He prac¬ 
ticed the methods of Western priests (Buddhists) to regulate the health, and 
had no heart for matters of state. 

When the first Emperor of the Ming Dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644) arose, 
and reformed the religion and ritual of the Empire, he called it the great 
peaceful dynasty. The pity was that he selected Buddhist priests to attend 
on the princes of the Empire, and the priest Tao Yen corrupted the Pekine 
prince, and a rebellious spirit sprung up, which was a great mistake. Then 
Yen Tsung too employed Yen Sung, who only occupied himself in worship. 
Hi Tsung employed Ni Ngan, who defamed the loyal and the good and the 
dynasty failed. These are the evidences of the value of Confuciani.sm in 
every age. 

But in our present dynasty worship and religion have been wisely regu¬ 
lated, and the government is in fine order, noble ministers and able officers 
have followed in succession down all these centuries. 

That is what has caused Confucianism to be transmitted from the old¬ 
est times till now, and what constitutes its superiority to other religions 
is that it does not encourage mysteries and strange things or marvels. It is 
impartial and upright. It is a doctrine of great impartiality and strict 
uprightness, which one may body forth in one’s person and carry out with 
vigor in one’s life. Therefore we say, when the sun and moon come forth 
(as in Confucianism) then the light of candles can be dispensed with 1 



THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE WORLD’S 

RELIOIONS. 

By Mgr. C. D. D’Harlez. 

It is not without profound emotion that 1 address myself to an assem¬ 
blage of men, the most distinguished, come together from all the parts of 
world, and who, despite essential divergences of opinion, are nevertheless 
united in this vast edifice, pursuing one purpose, animated with one thought, 
the most noble that can occupy the human mind, the seeking out of relig¬ 
ious truth. I here have under my eyes this unprecedented spectacle, until 
now unheard of, of disciples of Kong-fu-tze, of Buddha, of Brahma, of 
Ahura Mazda, of Allah, of Zoroaster, of Mohammed, of Naka-nusi, or of 
Laotze, not less than those of Moses and of the Divine Christ, gathered 
together not to engage in a struggle of hostility or animosity, sources of 
sorrow and grief, but to hold up before the eyes of the world the beliefs 
which they profess and which they have received from their fathers—their 
religion. 

Religion! word sublime, full of harmony to the ear of man, penetrat¬ 
ing into the depths of his heart and stirring into vibration its profoundest 
chords. 

How goodly the title of our program: ** World’s Parliament of 

Religions! ” How true the thought put forth by one who took part in its 
production : “ Comparison, not controversy, will best serve the most whole¬ 

some and therefore the most divine truth.” 

Parliament! It is in such an assemblage that the most weighty interests 
of humanity are discussed, that their most accredited representatives come 
to set forth what they believe to be most favorable to their development, to 
their legitimate satisfaction. But in this Parliament of Religions it is not 
the world that it is question of, but heaven, the final happiness of man. 

Truth! The most precious boon of man, which day and night he pur¬ 
sues with all his aspirations, with all his efforts, never fully attaining, but 
always tearing away more and more the veil that hides it from his view, 
until he shall contemplate it in its essence amidst celestial splendors. 

And do not the different features, the different costumes, the different 
opinions of the different men and savants here assembled for peaceful 
deliberation, tell us clearly that all men are brothers, sprung from one 
Creator, from one common principle, who ought not to tear one another in 
fratricidal strife, but to cherish one another with mutual love, to aid one 
another in the pursuit of the great purpose common to all, of that unique 
end which must assure them happiness eternal, the possession of the truth. 

605 
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No! Catholics faithful to their own teaching will not be wanting in 

this duty, for their Divine Master has imposed upon them, as. his first 
commandment, resuming all his law, that after the love they owe their 
Heavenly Father they should love their neighbor as themselves, yea, that 
they should know how to lay down their lives for his sake. And this 
neighbor, for the Christian is not only the brother bound to him in the unity 
of faith; no, under the figure of the good Samaritan, the recognized neigh¬ 
bor of the unfortunate Israelite left as dead by robbers, Christ has taught 
us to recognize the universality of manhood. Yes, whoever you be, children 
of Brahma, of Shangti, of Allah, of Ahura Mazda, disciples of Kong-fu-tze, 
of Tao, of Buddha, of Jina, or of whatever other founder of religion amongst 
men, you are for us Christians that well-beloved neighbor, who may indeed 
be in error, but who, none the less, only all the more, merits all our love, all 
our devotedness. 

And what more fitting place for these momentous deliberations than this 
magnificent city, where at this moment are displayed the material and intel¬ 
lectual riches of the whole world, than this America so full of youth and of 
life, so rich in promise; this noble country where true fraternity takes up its 
abode, whose Chief Magistrate each year seeks by days of prayer and recol¬ 
lection to draw down the blessings of Heaven upon the labors of men and to 
return thanks for his benefits, for his favors to the author of all good. 

To you all, then, whoever you may be, cherished brothers in God and in 
our Common Father, I address this salutation of my heart, and the discourse 
which it is my privilege to pronounce in this favored place, before this chosen 

audience, through the gracious kindness of a worthy representative of Cath¬ 
olic science in free America, to whom I here tender my most sincere, and 
respectful acknowledgments. 

Permit me now to enter upon my subject; “ Importance of a Serious 

Study of All Systems of Religion.” 

> But first let us ask if it is useful, if it is good to give oneself to this study. 
This is in effect the question which in Europe men of faith put to themselves 

when this new branch suddenly sprouted forth from the trunk of the tree of 
science. At first it inspired only repugnance, or at least great distrust. And 
this was not without rea.son. The opinions, the designs of those who made 

themselves its promoters inspired very legitimate suspicions. It was evident 
that the end pursued was to confound all religions as works of human inven¬ 
tion, to put them all upon a common level in order to bring them all into 
common contempt. The comparative history of religions in the minds of its 
originators was to l)e an exposition of all the vicissitudes of human thought, 
imagination, and, to say the real word, folly. It was to be Darwinism, evo¬ 
lution, applied to religious conditions that were generally held as coming 

from God. Naturally, then, a large number of the enlightened faithful, .some 
of them eminent minds^ seeing only evil and danger in the new science, 
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i¥ished to see its study interdicted and to prevent the creation of chairs in 
:>ur universities from which it might be taught. 

Others, clearer of sight, better informed on prevailing ideas, on. the 
leeds of the situation, convinced besides that a divine work cannot perish, 
md that Providence disposes all things for the greater good of humanity, 
kvelcomed without reserve this new child of science, and by their example, 
IS by their words, drew with them into this new field of research even the 
lesitating and trembling. They thought, besides, that no field of science 
should or could be interdicted to men of faith without placing them afid 
:heir belief in a state of inferiority the most fatal, and that to abandon 
iny one of them whatever, would be to hand it over to the spirit of system 
ind to all sorts of errors. They judged that any science, seriously con¬ 
trolled in its methods, can only concur in bringing about the triumph of the 
truth, and that eternal truth must come forth victorious from every scientific 
discussion, unless its defenders, from a fear and mistrust, injurious alike for 
it and its divine author, abandon it and desert its cause. 

Convinced, therefore, that all mistrust of success is an outrage to truth, 
they set themselves resolutely to the task, and results have fully justified 
their confidence and their foresight. 

To-day the most timid Christian, be he ever so little in touch with the 
circumstances of the times, no longer dreads in the least the chimerical 
monsters pictured to his imagination at the dawn of these new studies, and 
follows/with as much interest as he formerly feared the researches, the dis¬ 
coveries, which the savants lay before him. 

What study to-day excites more attention and interest than the compar¬ 
ative study of religions ? What object more preoccupies the minds of men 
than the one resumed in that magic word. Religion ! In Christian countries, 
and this qualification embraces the whole of Europe, with the exception of 
Turkey, and all of America, three classes of men may be distinguished by 
their disposition and attitude towards religious questions. Some possess¬ 
ing the truth, descended from on high, study it, search into its depths with 

love and respect. Others, at the very opposite pole, animated by I-do-not- 
know-what spirit, wage against it an incessant warfare, and do their utmost 
to stifle it; others, in fine, ranged l)etween these two extremes, plunged into 
doubt, ask themselves anxiously what there is in these truths which they see 
on the one hand exalted with enthusiasm and on the other attacked with 
fury. In no way formed by education to submit their intelligence to 

s ^ 

dogmas which they cannot understand, nor to regulate their conduct by 
inflexible moral precepts, hearing however within them a voice which calls 
upon them to rise above themselves, they are cast about upon a sea of doubt 
and anguish, in vain demanding of the earth the balm to cure the evil from 
which their hearts suffer. 

Yes, this voice whispers to their ears the most redoubtable problems 
that ever man proposed. Whence comes he ? Who has placed him upon 
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this earth ? Whither does he go ? What is his^end ?• What must he do to 
secure it ? Immense horizons of happiness or of misery open out before 
him, how manage to avoid the one and reach the other ? 

Long did men seek to stifle the whispered murmurings of conscience ; it 
has triumphed over all resistance. To-day, more than ever, as it has been so 
energetically said, ** Man is homesick for the Divine.’* The Divine ! The 
unbeliever has sought to drive it out through every pass; it has come back 
more triumphant than ever. So to-day souls not enlightened by the divine 
light feel an indefinable uneasiness such as that experienced by the aeronaut 
in the supra-terrestrial regions of rarefied atmosphere, such as that of the 
heart when air and blood fail. It is what a French writer belonging to the 
meditative rationalistic school has so Well expressed : “ Those who confine 

themselves to earthly pursuits feel, even in the midst of success, that some¬ 
thing is still wanting; that is, whatever they say and whatever they do, man 
has not only a body to nourish and an intelligence to cultivate and develop, 
but he has, I emphatically affirm, a soul to satisfy. This soul, too, is in inces¬ 
sant travail, in dbntinual evolution towards the light and the truth. As long 

as she has not received all light and conquered all truth, so long will she tor¬ 
ment man.” Yes, man, 

** Ce dieu tombd qui se souvient des cieux,” 

as the poet says, finds his soul restless and perplexed when he has not 
received those glimmers of light which shone upon his cradle. 

These aspirations, these indefinable states of the soul in presence of the 
dreaded unknown, to-day so common in our midst, are without doubt not 
unknown in the regions of Asia and Africa. There, too, rationalism, agnos¬ 
ticism, imported from Europe, has made its inroads. But on the other hand, 
such incertitude is not entirely new. Twenty-five centuries ago the Vedist poets 
proposed the very problems which to-day perplex the unbeliever, as we see 
in the celebrated hymn thought to be addressed to a god, Ka, the fruit of the 
imagination of interpreters, since this word Ka was merely an interrogative 
used by the singer of the Ganges in asking what hand had laid the founda¬ 
tion of the world, upon whom depended life and death; who upheld the 
earth and the stars, etc., questions to which the poet could give only this 
reply, sad avowal of impotence : 

' ' Kavaid Kdviveda^ Sacred chanters, who knows? 

About the same time, in Asia, another hierophant interrogated his god 
after the same manner, as we see in the Gatha ix. of the Avesta : 

I beg of thee to tell me in truth, O ! Ahura,” said he, what is the 
origin of Paradise ? Who was the procreator, the first father of sanctity ? 
Who set the sun and the moon in their ways ? Who sustains the earth and 

the clouds ? Who gives swiftness to the winds and directs the course of 
the clouds ? What workman with consummate skill has produced the 
Hght and the darkness ? V\ 4 io with power has created wisdom sublime ? 
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What are thy ordinances and thy teachings ? By what sort of sanctification 
must the world obtain its perfection ? How shall I repel the demon ? 
What will be the chastisement of those who repel thy law ? ” 

We see from these short extracts to what a height the reformer of Iran 

had already raised himself, and how his eye had already caught a 
glimpse of many of the mysteries of the metaphysical and moral world; 
how besides his soul was agitated and troubled looking up to that heaven 
which sent him no light. At the other extremity of the world, the greatest 
philosopher that China has produced, or rather the greatest moralist whose 
lessons she has preserved, Kong-fu-tze, or* as we call him, Confucius, was 
bearing witness to the impotence of the mind of man to penetrate the 
secrets of heaven. To the question which his disciples proposed as to the 
condition of the soul on leaving this world, he replied by this despairing 
evasion : “ We do not even know life, how can we know death?” (See the 

Discourses of Kong-fu-tze or Liin Gu, chap. XI. ii.) Uhi seng, yen 
tcki sze. 

How many souls at all times and in all parts of the world have been 
tortured by the same doubts and perplexities? What age has ever counted 
more than ours ? 

What then should be the course of men tossed about by incertitude, 
indefinite aspirations, fear and hope ? What, if not to confront the religious 
problem under all its aspects, to follow all the manifestations of the religious 
sentiment, to understand their gravity, their bearing, and to seek out under 
the protection of God, of the God whom their souls know not, the way of 

truth ? 

Those who already possess this incomparable good, will iind in such 
studies not only the confirmation of their faith, but also the means of sustain¬ 
ing their hesitating brethren, of pointing out to them the way, of seconding 
them in their efforts; they will prevent them from wandering astray or from 
allowing themselves to become lost among the errors of the time. As to 
those who have vowed for religion an implacable hatred, who would wish to 
uproot it from the heart of man at the risk of dragging humanity into evils 
the most horrible, it will be most useful for them also to consider this senti¬ 
ment so far raised above things terrestrial, and which they pursue with 

deadly hate, because they do not know it or misunderstand it. If they still 

l>elieve that religion has been the cause of fratricidal wars, which have since 
the dispersion of peoples drenched the world in blood, they will not be long 

in finding out, if they are upright and sincere, that religion was generally 
but a pretext, an occasion, while the true source of these bloody struggles 
between peoples has ever been ambition, pride, cupidity, which made of the 
religious cause but an instrument of domination or of conquest; or they will 

perceive that some form of tyranny, that violent oppression, exercised upon 
a people of different, religious faith, placed arms in the hands of its 
defenders. The Moorish wars of Spain, for example, were they not a strug- 
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gle for revenge and freedom? The princes who expelled the Buddhists 
from India, were they not incited by those whose personal and temporal 
interests were seriously compromised by the dissemination df the doctrines 
of the Lion of the S 4 kya ? And as for the greater part of. the new religious 

schools, which have sprung up in Europe and provoked armed conflicts, did 
they not begin by threatening the authority of princes who sought to sup> 
press them by force ? 

In fine, have not the wars which originated in no motive of religion 
been by far the more numerous ? What peace can we hope for among 
peoples who listen only to the voice of human passion ? If such people 
ruled the world we would witness in constant succession the enterprises of 
the Caesars and the Napoleons, as of the Scipios and the Syllas. But let us 
not dwell too long upon this point; the time at my disposal is short; it 
suflices to have noted this first reason of the importance of the study of the 
comparative history of religion. There are yet many others, and I cannot 
treat fully of them all. I will then briefly resume what I would wish to be 
able to expose in detail. 

It has been said with incontestable truth that history is the great 
teacher of peoples and of kings; religious principles the most assured can¬ 
not guide us in all the acts of national life, many of which lie beyond 
religious control. But history is not composed of a series of facts succeed¬ 
ing one another at hazard, it is the work direct or indirect of God, and 
according to the divine purpose ought certainly to serve for the instruction 
of humanity. Now, among all the matters of which history treats, is there 
a single one which I will not say surpas.ses, hut equals, yea even approaches, 
by the elevation of its object and the iinportance'of its results, the history of 
religious opinions and precepts along through the ages ? 

If, then, the facts of the earthly temporal life of humanity teach it 
lessons which it ought to store by with care in order to profit by them and 
direct its action, what fruits will it not have to gather in from the happen¬ 
ings of its supernatural and immortal life ? What dangers it will escape, 
remembering the faults and errors of former generations whose fatal con¬ 
sequences have been evils innumerable ! • 

Does not man there learn only to resist that fever of ambition, source of 
so many innovations useless or hurtful to the peace of the world ; that pride 
which thinks to have found the solution of problems the most abstruse, the 
key to unlock the very heavens, if I may so speak, and which burns to propa¬ 
gate mere fruits of the imagination, at the risk of seeing the world ablaze; 
does not man, 1 say, reach but this one conclusion that the fruits of our 
studies ought to be held at just so much value as.they are prolifle in benefi¬ 
cent results ? 

Besides, nothing is more proper to enlarge the intellectual horizon, 
to give every matter a just appreciation which cuts off irreflective enthusiasm 
as well as unjustifiable prejudices. It teaches not to attribute to oneself the 
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monopoly of what others equally possess, and thus to employ arguments 
whose recognized fallacy injures enormously the cause one would defend. 
From history, tod, each one acquires a more reasonable and scientific knowl¬ 
edge of his own belief. 

What unlimited horizons these studies unfold before our eyes ! Where 
better learn to know the nature of the human mind, its powers and their 

limitations, its weaknesses with their varied causes, than in this great book of 
the history of religions. What could better unveil to the eyes of the man of 
faith the action of that Providence which leads him in the midst of continual 
agitations and disposes of what he has proposed, the power of that arm 
invisible and invincible which chastises him for his faults by his own mis< 
takes, and lifts him up, saves him from the perils which he has brought upon 
himself, when he recognizes his weakness and his frailty. 

Problem admirable and fearful, this providential permission of the 
strangest intellectual aberrations ! What a spectacle, that of man plung¬ 
ing into an abyss of error and misery because he has wished to march alone 
to the conquest of truths beyond his reach ! 

When we see a whole -people prostrating themselves before the statue 
of a monarch, whose mortal remains will be soon under ground, the prey of 
the worms, or enveloping with the fumes of their incense, honoring with 
their homages the figure of a low animal, which has to attract notice only 
its brutal instincts, its strength and cruelty, who would not implore of 
heaven delivering light to save humanity from degradation so profound and 
'lyranny so debasing ? 

True, it is often most difficult to follow the designs of Providence in 
their execution throughout the ages, but it is not always impossible to 
divine, to guess at the secret. Have not the excesses of Graeco-Roman 
polytheism, for example, been permitted in order to lead man to a clearer 
and more rational belief ? its shameless immorality to make him desire a 
higher life ? 

I confine myself to this one example, not wishing to say a word that 
could in the least offend any one of my honored hearers. Besides, as has 
been insinuated above, and as we shall say yet again, the comparative study 
of religions, better than any other, teaches what ideas constitute the com¬ 
mon patrimony of humanity, what consequently belong to human nature 
and are conformed to reality, for real nature is true. The advocates of 
unalterable and uncontrolled laws-in the external world cannot here dissent. 

Those who believe in a God, the author of this nature, will believe more, 
firmly still, and doubtless not less those who, with the Buddhists, conceive 
an eternal Dharma, a blind .and immutable law, drawing all things into the 
whirl of its irresistible action. The more general, then, both in time and 
in place, the consent of men upon* a dogmatic (juestion, the more will the 
truth of such a widespread notion impose itself upon minds sincere and not 
already fixed upon preconceived systems. 
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It is evident on the other hand that in this kind of appreciation it is 
necessary to take special count of civilized peoples, of those whose intelli¬ 
gence has attained a certain degree of development, and only very little of 
those unfortunate tribes which have hardly anything more of man than the 
bodily form. I come then to consider the important side of the study of 
religion, that is to say,- the results it has to the present day produced and 
what it is called upon to produce in the future. 

How many points cleared up in a few years, thanks to the control exer¬ 
cised upon the first explorers in this field by those who came after them and 
who had no ready-made system to defend. This is specially true for two 
concepts upon which we shall principally dwell : the nature of religion and 
its origin. 

What is it that has not been said upon these great questions ? How 
inconsiderately they have been treated ! as though it were questions of 
some secondary, merely passing interest, and in order to say what would be 
flattering to human passion ! Whilst the greatest geniuses, the noblest intel- 
ligences have recognized the dependence of man upon a superior being and 
his final responsibility to the Master of the world, reckless spirits have set 
themselves far above these great men, and decreeing themselves infallible, 
have absolutely denied what human genius-affirmed, and have sought to drag 
men away after them, utterly heedless of the eternal misfortune they might 
bring upon their followers. I leave to serious and reflective minds to judge 
of this conduct, and I limit myself to noting that the study of the religions 
of the world has given the most solemn disavowal to these presumptuous 
pretensions. , 

It has in fact demonstrated in a manner which allows no reasonable 
doubt that religion is not a creation of the mind of man, still less of a wan¬ 
dering imagination deceived by phantoms, but that it is a principle which 
imposes itself upon him everywhere and always, and in spite of himself, which 
comes back again violently into life at the moment it was thought to be 
stifled, which, try as one may to cast it off from him, enters again, as it were, 
into man by his every pore. 

There is no people without religion, how low soever it may be in the 
scale of civilization. If there be any in whom the religious idea seems 
extinct, though this cannot be certainly shown, it is because their intelli¬ 
gence has come to that degree of degradation, in which it has no longer 
anything human, save the capacity of being lifted to something higher. 

. Doubtless it is not among idiots that we are to seek out the essential 
qualities of the human intellect, nor among withered and etiolated plants 

that we are to study the nature of vegetable life. No more are degenerate 
beings preserved as the primo-ideal types of their respective species. Still 
less can a few miserable savage tribes be held as specimens of the first 
human beings. 

The explanations that have been offered of the religious sentiment 
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inborn in man, might be qualified as “ truly curious and amusing were it 
not question of matter so grave,” 

For some it is unreflecting instinct. Be it so ; but whence comes this 
instinct ? Doubtless from nature. And nature, what is it ? It is reality 
as we haVe said. True instinct does not deceive. 

I 

For others religion arises from the need man experiences of relation¬ 
ship with superior beings. Correct again. But how has man conceived the 

notion of beings superior to himself if there are none, and whence arises 

that natural need which his heart feehf if it has its root in nothing, a non- 

# _ 

entity? Ex nikilo nihil^ from nothing nothing comes. Shall I speak of that 
** celestial harmony which charms the soul and lifts it into an ideal world,” 
of ** those visions which float through the imagination of man,” and of 
other like fancies ? No, it would be to waste inconsiderately the time of 
my honored hearers, too precious to be taken up by such trifles. Let us 
merely note this fact fully attested to-day. Religious sentiments and con¬ 
cepts are innate in man, they enter into the constitution of his nature, 
which itself comes from its author and Master; they impose themselves as 
a duty upon man, as the declaration of universal conscience attests. The 
idea of a being superior to humanity, its master, comes from the very depths 
of human nature, and is rendered sensible to the intellect by the spectacle 
of the universe. No reasonable mind can suppose that this vast world has 
of itself created or formed itself. This is so true that men of science, the 
most hostile to religion, the moment they perceive some evidence of design 
upon a stone, however deeply imbedded in the earth, themselves proclaim 
that man has passed here. And this admirable universe, nay, even that little 
inurnment so wonderful, the human eye, would have been made without 
anyone putting hand to it \ No, a reasonable mind which does not fight 
against itself for the sake of a system, cannot contradict itself to that degree. 

. The studies upon which I have the honor of speaking before the World’s 

A 

Parliament have not been less productive as to the explanation of the origin 
of religions. ■ For upon this ground, as upon the preceding, opinions the 

4 

most strange, the least rational and the most contradictory, have success¬ 
ively sprung up. 

** It is fear that has made the gods,” said a Latin poet already two thous¬ 
and years ago. No, say others, it is a mere tendency to attribute a soul to 

* 

whatever moves itself. You are mistaken, says a third, it is reverence for 
deceased ancestors which caused their descendants yet remaining upon earth, 
to regard them as superior beings. You are astray, exclaims a fourth voice, 
religion does not arise from any one or other of these or like causes in particu¬ 
lar^ but from all taken together. Fear, joy, illusions, nocturnal visions, the 
movements of the stars, etc., etc., have all contributed something, each its 
own part. 

It is not our task to set forth these different opinions, still less to criticise 

them. We cannot however oass in silence the svstem. till of late universallv 
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in vogue in the free-tliinking camp, a svHtcm whose foundations liistorical 
studies have uprooted. I speak of the theory which has borrowed its process 
from the Darwinian system of evolution, the system of perpetual progress. 
If you would believe its authors and defenders, primitive humanity had no 
religious sentiment, not the least notion that raised it above material nature. 
But feeling in himself a living principle, man attributed the same to whatever 
moved about him, and thence arose fetichism and animism, which merely 
endow sensible beings with a living principle, and in some cases with intel¬ 
ligence. This thesis opce admitted, there was then a question only of primi¬ 
tive fetichism and animism ; it was proposed as an axiom, as a first truth above 
all demonstration, against which no argument could prevail. They did not 
perceive, or they did not wish to perceive, that this was a mere begging of 
the question, an offshoot of the imagination without any root in the ground 
of facts. They none the less continued, however, to build up this castle of 

cards. After the first stage of fetichism and animism, man would have con¬ 
sidered separately the living principles of the beings to which he had attrib¬ 
uted it, and this separation would have given rise to the belief in spirits. 

These spirits growing upon the popular imagination would have become 
gods, to whom ultimately, after the fashion of earthly empires, they would 
have given a head. These gods would have at first been exclusively national, 
then a universal empire would have been imagined, and national religions 
would have at length ended, as a la.st effort of the human mind, in universal 
religions. 

Here, indeed, we have an edifice wonderfully planned and perfectly 
constructed. This would appear still more plainly were we to describe in 
detail ail its parts. Unfortunately one thing is wanting—one thing only, 
but essential—that is a little ^rain of truth. Not only is the whole of it the 
fruit of hypothesis without foundation in facts, but religious studies have 
demonstrated all and each of its details to be false. 

First, fetichism is not at all what it was gratuitously pretended to be. 
The studies of A. B. Willis,' an English Major, whose impartiality is beyond 
question, have completely put aside the accredited legend. 

He had set out for Africa, he himself avows, imbued with the notions 
which form the storehouse and equipment of the greater part of those who 
occupy themselves with the comparative study of religions. And he 
expected to find among the negroes of the Gold Coast beliefs and practices 
in entire conformity with his preconceived ideas. Great, then, was his sur¬ 
prise when he found out that it was nothing of the kind, and that the 
fetiches were purely and simply the homes or dwelling places of immaterial 
divinities. ** This explanation,” says he, “ differ§ so much from all that I 

had read and heard upon the matter, that I mistrusted it greatly. It was only 

after a long examination continued during many months, that I acknowl- 

The Tsi-spcaldng Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa,” by A, B, Willis, Majew 
Fir^t West India Regiment. 
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6 dged myself overcome. No one should be surprised at this; my first 
convictions were formed by extensive and prolonged studies, and it was 
necessary for me to have the evidence of facts many times attested in order 
to put aside my first ideas. Months were necessary to convince me of my 
error. Several times, also, I thought I had grasped the ideas of the sav¬ 
ages, and a more attentive examination proved to me that I had been 

entirely out of the way. Convinced by these repeated experiences, I do 

« 

not hesitate to say: I no longer believe that fetichism has ever existed, such 
as it is understood by the partisans of the necessity of a primordial fetichism. 
Certainly if this theory has no other basis than the supposed religious state 
of the negroes of Africa, it is utterly without foundation.*’ 

The learned and truth-loving Major adds this reflection, which would 
strike everyohe if the necessities of a pet system permitted the truth to be 
recognized. This primitive fetichism is an impossible thing; it could have 
been produced only when primitive religious ideas had lost their preponder¬ 
ance. To spiritize a stone, a block of wood, one must first have believed in 
a spirit; to have there imprisoned a god, one must have beforehand lielieved 
in a divinity. This is mere elementary logic. 

If, moreover, you would know something of the concepts of these so- 
called fetich peoples, listen to this fragment of cosmogony. See how they 
here speak to their god : 

“For thee, O Whai, I have great love ! From the germ of life arose 
thought, came the proper instrument of God. Then came the flower and the 
fruit, and life produced in space the worlds of the night. It was nothing that 
begot, that nothing foreign to all, that nothing devoid of charm. 

“Night conceived its germ and the germ arose existing in itself. It 
grew in obscurity, and the sap and the juice of life beat with pulsations. I 

saw dart forth light and the ecstasy of life. Also the productions of the 
great one (God) spreading out all things, filled the heavens and their vast 
space.” 

Thus under the hand of God who extends being and creates it, all things 
spring from nothing, life darts forth and life arises. 

These notions, says Max Muller with reason, are superior to many found 
in the cosmogonies of civilized peoples. 

False in its basis, as has been seen, the theory of religious'evolution has 
been battered down in nearly all its positions by the results of the compara* 
tive study of religion. 

The examples of Egypt, of India, and of China especially, have demon¬ 
strated that monotheism real, though imperfect, preceded the luxuriant 
mythologies whose development astonishes, but is only too easily explained. 

In Egypt the divinity was first represented by the sun, then the different 

phases of the great luminary were personified and deified. In the most 
ancient portions of Aryan India, the personality of Varuna, with his immu¬ 
table laws, soars above the figures of Indra and the other devas, who have in 
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great part dethroned him, just as the Jupiter of the Greeks supplanted the 
more ancient Pelasgian Uranos. Among these two last peoples, it is true, 
monotheism is dt its lowest degree ; but in China, on the contrary, it shows 
itself much less imperfect than elsewhere and even with a relative purity. 
Shang-ti is almost the God of the spiritualist philosophy. These facts, we 
may easily conceive, are exceedingly embarrassing for the adherents of the 

evolutionary theory ; but they worm out of the difficulty in a manner that 

provokes both sadness and a smile. “ It is true,” says one, “ that monothe¬ 
ism preceded polytheism in Egypt, but it mint have been itself preceded by 
primitive animism.” This “ it must ” is worth a measure of gold. Another 

author whom the sacred books of the Chinese embarrass by sustaining the 
same theory, simply maintains that these ancient works were composed in 
the third century before our era. One knows not how to qualify such inex¬ 
cusable assertions. The thesis of national divinities everywhere preceding 

the universal divinities is not more solidly grounded. For neither Varuna, 
nor Brahma, nor Shang-ti, nor Tengri, ever saw their power limited by their 

devotees to a single country. The theory that fear or ancestral worship 

gave birth to the gods, receives in China the most formal contradiction. In 
fact, at the very first appearance of this great empire upon the scene of 
history, the supreme deity was already considered as the father, the mother, 
not only of the faithful, but of the entire human race ; and the first to receive 
worship among the dead were not departed relatives, but kings and min¬ 
isters, benefactors of the people. That it is gratitude which has inspired 

this worship, is expressly affirmed in the Chinese Ritual. 

But f must pause fgr fear of going beyond proper limits. These con¬ 
siderations will amply suffice to set forth the importance of the comparative 

history of religions, made under suitable conditions. It remains for us to say 

a few words, about these conditions. 

The first is clearly that enunciated in our program. These studies ought 
to be serious and strictly scientific. They should be based upon strict logic 
and a thorough knowledge of the original .sources. Too long have would-be 

adepts been given over to fantastic speculations, everywhere seeking an apol¬ 
ogy for either faith or incredulity. Too long have they limited themselves 
to superficial views, to summary glimpses, dwelling with complacency upon 

whatever might favor a pet system. Or else they have been content with 
documents at second-hand, whose authors themselves had but an imperfect 
knowledge of what they pretended to treat as masters. 

To-day the ideas of the learned world and the acknowledged laws of 
truth no longer tolerate this too easy method of dealing with a science the 
most important in its results that has ever occupied the human mind. One 
must now go to the sources themselves and to only the best; must consult 

native interpreters and above all those who give assurance of fidelity, of com¬ 
plete veracity, by their4ige not too far remote from the facts which they relate, 
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by their personal character, by the proofs of competence which they give, by 
their moral integrity, etc. 

We may easily understand that in order to be able to choose among them 
all and to distinguish the sources, it is necessary to know thoroughly the lan¬ 
guage and the history, both political and literary, of the people whose relig¬ 
ious beliefs one would investigate and ex{>ose. It is necessary to be a spec¬ 
ialist and a specialist competent in this special matter. It is only when the 
work of such authorized and impartial specialists has been done, that others 
will be able to draw from the waters which they have collected. 

It has been said, it is true, that specialists, too much occupied with 
details, blinded even by their dust, are incapable of those broad views which 
are necessary to erect the grand edifices of science. Were this as* true as it 
is false, what would it avail these men of far-reaching vision, or who at 
least think themselves such, to have constructed an edifice magnificent in 

appearance, if it is built of worm-eaten wood and sandstone, which breaks 

or chips off in pieces and can only serve to strew the ground with rubbish? 

How many errors fatal to true science have been propagated by men 
too prone to generalize ! Thus some, seeing in a translation of Chinese 
books that heaven and earth are the father and mother of men, recalled the 
Uranos and Gea of Hellas, the Dyavtpethivi of India, and decided that 
China also had its divine pair, heaven spouse and father, the sea spouse 
and mother. Now nothing is mor^ false than this explanation. In Chinese, 
fu-mu, “ father-mother,” is a compound word whose elements are not taken 
apart and applied to distinct personages. There is here nothing about a 
pair of spouses, so much so that in the following phrase, it is said that the 
sovereign is fu-mu, father-mother of the people. The Chinese author wishes 
simply to say that heaven and earth sustain and nourish man as parents 
provide for their children. Nothing more. Adieu then to this celestio- 

terrestial pair. 

Others have seen in the Tchong or ** miem ” of the Chinese the 
medium of the Stoics in which virtue consists. Now, this Tchong is a dif¬ 
ferent thing altogether, namely the state of the heart, which like the beam 
of a balance, keeps always in the middle, inclining neither to the right nor 
to the left, that is, without any desire of exterior things. 

Many also, among those for example who have treated of the religions 
of China and India, have drawn from the sources without due regard to 
their different epochs and origins, confounding ages and countries and races, 
and making of the religious history of these lands the most inextricable hotch¬ 
potch ever prodi^ced by human pen. We have seen even an acknowledged 
Chinese scholar present as an antique work, as a source having escaped 
the influences of Confucianism, the Chinese Ritual (Li-Ki) compiled and 

almost entirely invented in the third century before our era, and the greater 
part of which is made up> of discourses put into the mouth of Confucius. 

We have likewise seen a French magistrate flood the world with pam- 
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phlets in which he demonstrated by cited texts that the Christian Bible had 

been copied from the sacred books of India. Now these texts were all 
false. Nothing is found of them among the monumente of India. And 
who but a specialist could discover and denounce the fraud ? 

This leads us to consider the second condition for the serious study of 
the comparative history of religions ; it is the necessity of penetrating oneself 
with the spirit of the people who form the object of particular research. It 
is necessary, as it were, to think with their mind and to see with their eyes, 
making entire abstractions of one’s own ideas, under pain of seejng every- 
tRing in a false light as one sees nature through a colored glass, and of 
forming religious ideas the mo.st erroneous, and often even the most unjust. 
What European could, for example, form an exact notion of the Sadasat^ 
the being-non-being of the Brahmans (which is not that of Hegel), or the 
Khi of the Chinese, or of the Dharma of file Buddhists, if he had not upon 
these concepts precise and complete ideas ? Now to acquire them one 
must make tabula rasa of his own conceptions, and dream with these peo¬ 
ples ; he must also, as is naturally understood, have an exact knowledge of 
their manner of speaking, of their language and its peculiar terms. 

But to arrive at this it is necessary besides to study all religions, even 
those we may believe to be entirely false, with perfect impartiality, and, I 
would say even, with a certain sympathy. We are tempted to look upon 
them as mere products of man’s perversity, of his passions, of the ambition 
of some personage eager for renown, even of the demon. There are 
certainly some whose origin is far from being pure ; besides my honored 
hearers will all doubtless agree that they cannot be all at the same time 
true; some among them, and the number must be considerable, are founded 
in error. 

No one will, I think, pretend that * God can be at the same time 
Jupiter, Brahma, Siva, Shamas, Amitabha, etc., etc., or that he author¬ 
izes upon the borders of the Ganges or of the IIoang-Ho, what he forbids as 
a crime against nature at Rome or at Washington, or that he has in the 
same way sent upon earth his Christ and Mohammed. 

In any case, if the first to make innovations without mission, to deny 
God through fear or cupidity, rendered themselves grievou.sly culpable, we 
cannot judge the same of men who, raised in a religion in which they 
sincerely believe, are not ready to abandon it unless an irresistible con¬ 
viction of their obligation to do so, takes possession of their souls. The 
ascetic, faithful to his duty, disciple of a religion which we know to be 
false, but which he thinks true and heaven-inspired, certainly merits our 
esteem and sympathy so long as we do not know that he resists an interior 
light which clearly unveils to him the emptiness of his practices. 

Are some of our brethren in error ? If they are sincere, let us pity 
them, love them with our whole heart. If they are not, if they resist con¬ 
science, let us pity them yet more; let us strive to enlighten them, but by 
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efforts which spring from the heart and go straight to the soul. The heart 
once gained, the last redoubt of the fortress of the soul is captured 

Besides, how many elevated thoughts, admirable maxims are to be 
found in certain sacred books of religions very far from our own. The Shis 
of the Chinese, the sacred chant of Bhagavad Gita or revelations of Krishna 
to his faithful disciple, the laws of Manu, for instance, would supply us 
many examples if time permitted me to insert them in this discourse. 

Let us begin here, if we would see the truth illumine the eyes of those 
who look upon these sacred books as inspired. These bright glimpses of 
truth, these treasures so precious, received from their fathers, will greatly aid 
them in finding again the true way. No one of my own faith will have, 1 
am confident, the weakness to be troubled at these points of resemblance. 
They simply show that religious and moral ideas are the common good of 
humanity, coming to us from nature, and through it from nature’s Author. 

Permit me to say this word in conclusion ; My brothers in our common 
Creator and Father who now listen to me, we are yet far apart by the 
diversity of our beliefs, let us at least draw nearer to one another from the 
present by that brotherly love which is of order divine. Let there be no 
longer among us pre|>ossessions, antipathies of race or doctrine. You see 
that we Christians study your doctrines, and we wish to do it with justice 
and good will. You, on your part, study ours, study seriously the Christian 
faith, the Catholic faith ; and these last words I address also to our brothers, 
Christian like ourselves, but separated from us. Study it not in the works 
of those who misrepresent it, nor of those who do not recognize its claims; 
but in the works of its authorized representatives, of its legitimate inter¬ 
preters. No longer allow yourselves to be told, for example, that Catholics 
adore the saints, whilst in their eyes the most exalted amongst them, even 
the Virgin Mother of Christ, are but pure creatures, who owe all their 
greatness to the divine will. No longer allow that infallibility, so restricted, 
recognized by our Church, to be confounded in your presence with absolute 
inerrancy and even impeccability. 

Let truth, love, the service of our common Master and P'ather who is in 
heaven, be our common good, whilst we hope that one day may be realized 
the words of the Divine Teacher of men, that the earth will have but one 
tongue to praise its Creator, and but one sheep-fold where its children will 
find themselves bound together in a union of thought as well as of heart. 



SERIOUS STUDY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 

«■ 

By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland, Ph.D., of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

My thesis bears the impress of the nineteenth century—the century par 
exceUence in scientific research and classification, which has given us the 
newdessons of the tele^ope, the spectroscope and stellar photography; the 
new earth of geology, chemistry, mineralogy, botany and zoology; and the 
new humanity of ethnology, philology, psychology and hierology. 

What is the value of this work ? I am asked to respond only for one 

T f 

department of it, namely—that of hierology, or the comparative study of 
religions. 

What is the value and importance of a comparative study of religions ? 
What lessons has it to teach ? I may answer, first, that the results of hier¬ 
ology form part of the great body of scientific truth, and as such have a 
recognized scientific value as helping to complete a knowledge of man and 
his environment; and 1 shall attempt to show that a serious study by an 
intelligent public of the great mass of facts already gathered concerning most 
of the religions of the world will prove of great value in at least two direc¬ 
tions—first, as a means of general; second, as a means of religious culture. 
Matthew Arnold defines culture as “ the acquainting ourselves with the best 

that has been known and said in the world, and thus with the history of the 
human spirit.” This is a nineteenth-century use of the word. 

The Romans would have used instead “ humanitas,” or, with an Eng¬ 
lish plural, “ the humanities,” to express a corresponding thought. The 
schoolmen, adopting the Latin term, limited its application to the languages, 
literature, history, art, and archaeology of Greece and Rome, assuming that 
thither the world must look for the most enlightening and humanizing influ¬ 
ences, and; in their use of the word, contrasting these as human products 
with “ divinity,” which completed the circle of scholastic knowledge. But 
the world of the nineteenth century is larger than that of mediaeval Europe, 
and we may well thank Mr. Arnold for a new word suited to the new times, 
Culture—acquainting ourselves with the be.^t that has been known and said 
in the world, and thus with the history of the human spirit. This will 
require us to know a great body of literature ; but when we inquire for the 
best we shall And ourselves confronted by a vast mass of religious litera- 
ture. Homer was a great religious poet, Hesiod also. The central idea in 
all the great dramas of ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, was religi^s, 
and no one need hope to penetrate beneath the surface of any of these wn6 
has not a S3rmpathetic acquaintance with the religious ideas, myths, and 

mythologies of the Greeks. Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and Milton’s 
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“ Paradise Lost** are religious poems, to read which intelligently one must 
have an acquaintance with mediseval mythology and modern Protestant the> 
ology. “ Faust** is a religious poem. 

Then there are the great Bibles of the world, the Christian and Jewish, 
the Mohammedan and Zoroastrian, the Brahman and Buddhist, and the two 
Chinese sacred books. It is of these books that Emerson sings: 

Out of the heart of nature rolled 
The burden of the Biljle old ; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano*s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, 

The canticles of love and woe. 

He who would be cultured in Matthew Arnold’s sense of being 
acquainted with the history of the human spirit must know these books, and 
this means a patient, careful study of the growth and development of rites, 
symbols, myths and mythologies, traditions, creeds and priestly orders, 

through long centuries of time, from far away primitive nature worship up to 

the elaborate ritual and developed liturgy which demanded the written 
book. 

But religion is a living power and not, therefore, to be confined to book 
or creed or ritual. All these religion called into being, and is itself, there¬ 
fore, greater than any or all of them. So far from being confined to book and 
creed and ritual, religion has proved, in the word of Dr. C. P. Tide, one of 
the most potent factors in human history; it has founded and overthrown 
nations, united and divided empires; has sanctioned the most atrocious 
deeds and the most cruel customs; has inspired beautiful acts of heroism, 
self-renunciation and devotion, and has occasioned the moU sanguinary 

wars, rebellions and persecutions. It has brought freedom, happiness 
and peace to nations, and, anon, has proved a partisan of tyranny, now 
calling into existence a brilliant civilization, then the deadly foe to progress, 
science and art. All this is a part of the world history, and the student who 
ignores it or passes over lightly the religious motive underlying it is thereby 
obscuring the hidden causes which alone can explain the outer facts of 
histpry. 

Again, the human spirit has ever delighted to express itself in art. True 
culture, therefore, requires a knowledge of art. But to know the world’s art 
without first knowing the world’s religions would be to read Homer in the 
original before knowing the Greek alphabet. Why the vastness and gloom 
of the Egyptian temples ? The approaches to them through long rows of 
sphinxes? What mean these sphinxes and the pyramids, the rock-hewn 
temple tombs and the obelisks of ancient Egyptian art ? Why the low, 
earth-loving Greek temple, with all its beauty and adornment external ? 
What is the central thought in Greek sculpture ? Why-does the mediaeval 
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What is the meaning of the tower temples of ancient Assyria and 
Babylon, and the mosques and minarets of Western Asia ? All are symbols 
of religious life, and are blind and meaningless without an understanding of 
that life. Blot out the architecture and sculpture whose motive is strictly 
religious, and how great a blank remains ? Painting and music, too, have 
been the handmaidens of religion, and cannot be mastered in their full 
depths of meaning save by one who knows something of the religious ideas 
and sentiments which gave them birth: eloquence has found its deepest 
inspiration in sacred themes; and philosophy is only the attempt of the 
intellect to formulate what the heart of man has felt after and found. 

Let a student set himself the task of becoming intelligent concerning 
the philosophic speculations of the world, and he will soon find that among 
all peoples the earliest speculations have been of a religious nature, and that 
out of these philosophy arose. If, then, he would understand the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy, he must begin with the development of the religious 
consciousness in its beginnings in the Indo-Germanic race, the Semitic race, 
and in Christianity. Dr. Pfleiderer shows, in his ** Philosophy of Religion 
on the Basis of Its History: ” 

There could have been no distinct philosophy of religion in the ancient 
world, because nowhere did religion appear as an independent fact, clearly 
distinguished alike from politics, art and science. This condition was hrst 
fulfilled in Christianity. But no philosophy of religion was possible in 
mediaeval Christianity, because independent scientihe investigation was 
impossible. All thinking was dominated either by dogmatism or by an 
undefined faith. 

If the germs of a philosophy of religion may be found in the theosophic 
mysticism and the anti-scholastic philosophy of the renaissance, its real begin¬ 
nings are to be found not earlier than the eighteenth century. But what a 
magnificent array of names in the two and a quarter centuries since Spinoza 
wrote his theologico-political treatise in 1670 ! Spinoza, Leibnitz, Lessing, 
Kant, Herder, Goethe, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, and, if we 
would follow the tendencies of philosophic religious thought in the present 
day, Feuerbach, Comte, Strauss, Mill, Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Hermann, 
Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, Lotze, Edward Caird, John Caird, and Marti- 
neau. No student who aspires to an acquaintance with philosophy can 
afford to be ignorant of these thinkers and their thoughts, but to follow most 
intelligently the thought of any one of them he will need a preliminary 
acquaintance with hierology through the careful, painstaking, conscientious 
work in the study of different religions, as has been made by such scholars 
as Max Muller, C. P. Tiele, Kuenen, Ernest Renan, Albert R^ville, Prof, 
Robertson Smith, Renouf, La Saussaye and Sayce, 

If religious thought and feeling is thus bound up with the literature, 
art and philosophy of the world, not less close is the relation to the language, 
social and political institutions, and morals of humanity. It is sacred 
names quite as often as any other words which furnish the philologist his 
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links in the chain of proofs of relationship between languages. It does not 
need a Herbert Spencer to point out that political institutions and offices are 
frequently related to religion as effect to cause; the king’s touch and the 
doctrine of divine right of kings are only survivals from the days of the 
medicine man and heaven-born chief. 

The question concerning the relations of religion to ethics is a living 
one in modern thought. One class of thinkers insists that ethics is all 
there is of religion that can be known or can be of value to man; 
another that ethics if lived will of necessity blossom out into religion, since 
religion is only ethics touched with emotion ; another that religion and ethics 
are two distinct things which have no necessary relation to each other, and 
still others who maintain that there is no high and persistent moral life pos¬ 
sible without the sanctions of religion, and no high and worthy religion pos¬ 
sible without an accompanying high morality ; that, whatever maybe true in 


low eonditions of civilization, any religion adapted to high civilization must 
be ethical, and any ethical precepts or principles which are helpfully to con¬ 
trol men’s lives must be rooted in faith. A wide and careful study of the 
world’s religions ought to throw light upon the problem. 

C. P. Tiele, from his study in this field, concludes that though differing 
greatly among themselves in all other ways, all religions, even the oldest 
and poorest, must have shown some faint traces at least of awakening moral 
feeling. From an early })eriod moral ideas are combined with religious doc¬ 
trines, and the old mythologies are modified in them. Ethical attributes are 
ascribed to the gods, especially the highest. Later, but only in the higher 
nature religions, ethical as well as intellectual abstractions are personified 
and worshiped as divine beings. If, however, the ethical elements acquire 
the upper hand, so that they become the predominating principle, then the 

nature religion dies and the way is prepared for an ethical religious doctrine, 
i. e.y a doctrine of salvation. 

What are the historic facts in the case? Have religion and morality 
had a contemporaneous development and in conjunction, or has the history 
of the two run on distinct and divergent lines ? Who shall answer authori¬ 
tatively save the student of the history of religions ? Let us question some 
such. “All religion.s,’’ says C. P. Tiele, “are either race religions or relig¬ 
ions proceeding from an individual founder—the former are nature religions, 
the latter ethical religions. In the nature religions the supreme gods are 
the mighty powers of nature, and though there are great mutual differences 
between them, some standing on a much higher plane than others, the 
oldest and poorest must have shown some faint traces, at least, of awakening 
moral feeling. In some a constant and remarkable progress is also to be 
noticed. Gods are more and more anthropomorphized, rites humanized. 
From an early period moral ideas are combined with religious doctrines, and 
the old mythologies are modified by them. Ethical attributes are ascribed 
to the gods, especially to the highest. Nay, ethical as well as intellectual 
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abstractions are personified and worshiped as divine beings. But, as a rule, 
this happens only in the most advanced stages of nature worship. Nature 
religions can for a long time bear the introduction into their mythologies of 

moral as well as esthetic, scientific and philosophical notions; and they are 
unable to shut them out, for if they did so they would lose their hold upon 
the leading classes among the more civilized nations. 

If, however, the ethical elements acquire the upper hand so that they 

become the predominating principle, then the old forms break in twain by 
the too heavy burden of new ideas, and the old rites become obselete as being 
useless. Then nature religion inevitably dies of inanition. When this cul¬ 
minating point has been reached the way is prepared for the preaching of an 
ethical religious doctrine. 

Ethical religions are communities brought together, not by a common 
belief in national traditions, but by the common belief in a doctrine of salva¬ 
tion, and organized with the aim of maintaining, fostering, propagating and 
practicing that doctrine. This fundamental doctrine is considered by its 

adherents in each case as a divine revelation, and he who revealed it an 
inspired prophet or son of God.” 

I'hcse ethical religions Tiele divides into national, or particularistic, and 
universalistic. The latter, three in number, are the dominant religions in the 
world to-day. Of these Isldmism has emphasized the religious side, the abso¬ 
lute i 


ignty of God, opposing to it the nothingness of man, and has thus 
neglected to develop morals. Buddhism, on the contrary, neglects the divine, 
preaches the final salvation of man from the miseries of existence through the 
power of his own self-renunciation, and as it was atheistic in its origin it 
soon becomes infected by the most fantastic mythology and the most childish 
superstitions. Christianity in its founder did full justice to both the divine 
and human sides; if the greatest commandment was love to God, the second 
was like unto it, viz, love to man. Such is a brief rdsum^ of C. P. Tiele’s 
account of the mutual historical relations of ethics and religion. 

Albert Reville devotes a chapter of his “ Prolegomena of the History 
of Religions ” to the same (juestion. lie finds that morality, like religion, 
began very low down to rise very high ; that with morality as with religion 
we must recognize in the human mind a spontaneous disposition, sut 
generis, arising fiom its natural constitution, destined to expand in the 
school of experience, but which that school can never create. 

With the entrance of moral prepossessions into religion, life beyond the 
tomb becomes a place of divine rewards, and thus originates a new chapter 
of religious history. Under monotheism the connection between religion 
and morality becomes still closer. Here everything — the physical world, 

human .society, human personality -has'but one all powerful master. Moral 
order is his work by the same right and as completely as physical order. 
Obedience to the moral law becomes then essentially a religious duty. Con¬ 
sequently the religious ideal rises and becomes purified at the same time as 
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the moral ideal. We may even say that, in the Gospel, religion and moral- 
ity are no longer easily to be distinguished; upon the, basis of the mono¬ 
theistic principle and the affinity of nature between man and God, the 
religion of Jesus moves on independently of dogma and of rite, consisting 
essentially of strictly moral provisions and applications. 

Jl 

“ Has morality gained or lost by this close alliance with religion ?’* 
asks Reville, and answers : “ In a general way we may say that the char¬ 
acteristic of the religious sentiment, when it is associated with another ele¬ 
ment of human life, is, to render this element much marc intense and more 
powerful. From this simple observance we have the right to conclude that 
as a general rule morality gains in attractiveness, in power and in strength 
by its alliance with religion.” 

True, unenlightened religion has sometimes perverted the moral sense 
and reduced morality to a utilitarian calculation. Most of the religions 
which have assigned a large place to morality have foundered on the rock 
of asceticism, especially Brahmanism, Buddhism and the Christianity of 
the middle ages. Religion has sometimes failed to distinguish between 

morality and ritual, or morality and occult belief, and we have the spectacle 
of a punctilious observer of rites considered to be more nearly united to 

God, notwithstanding terrible violations of the moral law, than is the good 

man who fails in ritual or creed. And yet, Reville concludes from the indi¬ 
vidual point of view, ** the question which the spiritual tribunal of each of 
us is alone qualified to decide is, whether we ought not to congratulate the 
man who derives from his religious convictions, freed from narrowness, 
fron^ utilitarianism and from superstition, the source, the charm and the 
vigor of his moral life. Persuaded that for most men the alliance between 
religion and morality cannot but be salutary, I must pronounce in the affirm¬ 
ative.” 

If the conclusions of all students of hierology shall prove in harmony 
with the views here expressed as to the close connection in origin and in 

history, between morality and religion, a connection growing closer as each 
rises in the scale of worth, until we Find in the very highest the two indis¬ 
solubly united, may we not conclude a wise dictum for our modern life, to 
be “what God in history has joined together let not man in practice put 
asunder.” Rather let him who would lift the world morally avail himself of 
the motor power of religion; him who would erect a temple of religion see 
to it that its foundations are laid in the enduring granite of character. 

I come now to the second division of my subject, namely, the value of 
hierology as a means of religious culture. What is religion ? Ask the 
question of an ordinary communicant of any religious order and the answer 
will in all probability as a rule emphasize some surface characteristic. 

The Orthodox Protestant defines it us a creed ; the Catholic a creed plus 
a ritual—believe the doctrines and observe the sacraments; the Mohammedan 
as a dogma ; the Buddhist as an ethical system the Brahman as caste ; Con- 
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fucianism as a system of statecraft. But let the earnest student ask further 
for the real meaning in the worshiper of his ritual, creed, dogma, ethics, 
caste and ethics-political, and he will find each system to be a feeling out 
after a bond of union between the human and the divine ; each implies a 
mode of activity, a process by which the individual spirit strives to bring 
itself into harmonious relations with the highest power, will or intelligence. 
Each is of value in just so far as it is able to inaugurate some felt relation 

between the worshiper and the superhuman powers in which he believes. 
In the language of philosophy, each is a .seeking for a reconciliation of the 
ego and the non-ego. 

The earnest student will find many resemblances between all these 
communions, his own included. They all started from the same simple 
germ; they have all had a life history which can be traced, which is in 
a true sense a development and whose laws can be formulated ; they all 
have sought outward expression for the religious yearning and have all 
found it in symbol, rite, myth, tradition, creed. The result of such a 
study must be to reveal man to himself in his deepest nature ; it enables 
the individual to trace his own lineaments in the mirror, and see him¬ 
self in the perspective of humanity. Prior to such study, religion is an 
accident of time and place and nationality; a particular revelation to 
this particular nation or age, which might have been withheld from him 
and his, as it was withheld from the rest of the world, but for the distin¬ 
guishing favor of the divine sovereign of the universe in choosing out one 
favored people and sending to that one a special revelation of his will. 

After such study religion is an attribute of humanity, as reason and lan¬ 
guage and toolmaking are; needing only a human being placed in a physical 
universe which dominates his own physical life, which cribs and cabins him 
by its inexorable laws, and, lo! defying those laws he steps out into the infi¬ 
nite world of faith, of hope, of aspiration, of God. The petty distinctions of 
savage, barbarian, civilized and enlightened sink into the background. He 
is a man, and by virtue of his manhood, his human nature, he worships and 
aspires. - A comparative study of religions furnishes the only basis for estimat¬ 
ing the relative worth of any religion. 

Many of you saw and perhaps shared the smile and exclamation of 
incredulous amusement over the paragraph which went the rounds of the 
papers some months ago to the effect that the Mohammedans were preparing 
to send missionaries and establish a Mohammedan mission in New York 
City. But why the smile and exclamation ? Because of our sense of the 

i 

-superiority of our own form of religious faith. Yet Christianity has utterly 
failed to control the vice of drunkenness. Chicago to-day is dominated by 
the saloons. Nor is it alone in this respect. Christian lands everywhere are 

dotted with poorhouses, asylums, jails, penitentiaries, reformatories, built to 
try to remedy evils, nine-tenths of which were caused, directly or indirectly, 
by the drink habit, which Christendom fails to control and is powerless to 
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uproot. But Mohammedanism docs control it in Oriental lands. Says Isaac 
Taylor: “Mohammedanism stands in fierce opposition to gambling ; a gam¬ 
bler’s testimony is invalid in law.” And further; “ Islam is the most pow¬ 
erful total abstinence association in the world.” This testimony is confirmed 
by other writers and by illustration. If it can do so on the western continent 
as well, then what better thing could happen to New York, or to Chicago 
even, than the establishment of some vigorous Mohammedan missions ? 
And for the best good of Chicago it might be well that Mayor Harrison 
instruct the police that they are not to be arrested for obstructing the highway, 
if they should venture to preach their temperance gospel in the saloon 
quarters of the city. 

But if the study of all religions is the only road to a true definition of 
religion and classification of religions, it is (juite as necessary to the intelli¬ 
gent comprehension of any one religion. Goethe declared long ago that he 
who knows but one language knows none, and Max Muller applied the 
adage to religion. A very little thought will show the truth of the applica¬ 
tion in either case. On the old-time supposition that religion and language 
alike came down ready formed from Heaven, a divine gift or revelation to 
man, this would not be true. Complete in itself, with no earthly relationships, 
why should it need anything but itself for its comprehension? But modern 
scientific inquiry soon d’spels any such theories of the origin of language 
and religion alike. If the absolute origin of each is lost in prehistoric 
shadows, the light of history shows each as a gradual evolution or develop¬ 
ment whose laws of development can to some extent be traced, whose history 
can be, partially at least, deciphered. But if an evolution, a development, then 

are both religion and language in the chain of cause and effect, and no single 
link of that chain can by any possibility be comprehended alone and out of 
relation to the link preceding and following. 

Allow me to illustrate this proposition at some length. I am a Chris¬ 
tian. I want to know the nature, meaning and import of the Christian 
religion. I find myself in the midst of a great army of sects all calling 
themselves Christians. I must either admit the claim of all or I must prove 
that only One has right to the name, and to do either rationally I must 
become acquainted with all. But they absolutely contradict each other, and 
some of them, at least, the original records of Christianity in both their 

creed and ritual. 

Here is one sect that holds to the unity of God, here another that con¬ 
tends earnestly for a trinity; here one that worships at high altars with 
burning candles, processions of robed priests, elevation of the host, holy 
water, adoration of the Virgin Mother, and humble confessional, all in 
stately cathedrals with stained glass windows, pealing organ and surpliced 
choir; there another which deems that Christianity is foreign to all such 
ritual, and whose worship consists in waiting quietly for an hour within the 
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four bare walls of the Quaker meeting house to see if the inner voice hath 
aught of message from the great enlightening spirit. 

How account for such differences when all claim a common source ? 
Only by tracing back the stream of Christian history to its source and fol¬ 
lowing each tributary to its source, thus, if possible, to discover the origin of 
elements so dissimilar. Seriously entered upon the quest, we discover here 
a stream of influence from ancient Egypt, “ through Greece and Rome 
bringing to Roman Catholic Christendom,” so says Tiele, ** the germs of the 
worship of the Virgin, the doctrine of the immaculate conception and the 
type of its theocracy.” 

Another tributary brings in a stream of Neo-Platonism with its doctrine 
of the Word or Logos, there a stream of Gneco-Roman mythology with a 
deifying tendency so strongly developed that it will fall in adoration equally 
before a Roman emperor or a Paul and Cephas, whose deeds seem marvel¬ 
ous. Another stream from imperial Rome brings its gift of hierarchical 
organization, and here a tributary comes in from the German forests bring¬ 
ing the festivals of the sun god and the egg god of the newly developing 
life of spring. Christianity cannot banish these festivals ; too long have 
they held place in the religious consciousness of the people. She can, how¬ 
ever, and does adopt and baptize them, and we have the gorgeous Catholic 
festivals of Christmas and Easter. 

Christianity itself sends its roots back into Judai.sm, hence, to know it 
really in its deepest nature we must apply to it the laws of heredity, i, e., we 
must study Judaism. Judaism has its sacred book, and our task will be easy, 

so we think. But a very little unbiased study will show us that Judaism 
is not one, but many. There is the Judaism which talks freely of angels 
and devils and the future life, happiness or misery; and there is the earlier 
Mosaism, which knows nothing of angels or devils and of no future life 
save that of sheol, in which, as David declares, there is no service of God 
possible. Would we understand this difference we must note a tributary 
stream flowing in from Babylonia, and if we will trace this to its source we 

shall find its fountain head in the Persian dualism of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
the god of light and the god of darkness, with their attendant angels. 
Only after the Babylonish captivity do we find in Judaism angels and a hier¬ 
archy of devils. , 

Pass back through the Jewish sacred books and strange things will 
meet us. Here a ” Thus saith the Lord ” to Joshua, ” Slay all the Canaan- 
ites, men, women and helpless children, I suffer not one to live.” “Sell the 
animal that has died of itself to the stranger within your gate, but not to 
those of your own flesh and blood.” The Lord comes to dine with Abra¬ 
ham under the oak at Mamre, on his way down to Sodom, to see if the reports 

of its great wickedness be true, and discusses his plans with his host. 
Naaman must carry home with him loads of Palestinian earth if he would 
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build an altar to the God of the Hebrews whose prophet has cured his 
leprosy. 

The Lord guides the Israelites through the wilderness by a pillar of lire 
by night and of smoke by day, lives in the ark, and in it goes before the 
Israelites into battle, is captured in the ark and punishes the Philistines till 
they send him back to his people. The Lord makes a covenant with Abra¬ 
ham, and it is confirmed according to divine command by Abraham slaying 
and dividing animals and the Lord passing between the parts, thus affirming 
his share in the covenant. 

Is this the same God of whom Jesus taught ? This the religion out 
of which sprang Christianity ? How, then, account for the immense distance 
between Ihe two ? To do this we must trace the early Hebrew religion to 
its source, and then follow the stream to the rise of Christianity, seeking 
earnestly for the causes of the transformation. What was the early Hebrew 
religion ? A branch of the great Semitic family of religions. What was the 
religion of the Semites and who were Semites ? These questions have been 
answered in an exhaustive and scholarly manner, so far as he goes, by Pro¬ 
fessor Robertson Smith, in the volume entitled “The Religion of the 
Semites,” a volume to which no student of the Old Testament, who wishes 
to understand that rich treasury of Oriental and ancient sacred literature, can 
afford not to give a serious study. 

The Semites occupied all the lands of Western Asia from the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley to the Mediterranean sea. They included the Ariibs, 
Hebrews and Phnenicians, the Aramieans, Babylonians and Assyrians. A 

comparative study of the religions of all these peoples has convinced schol¬ 
ars that all were developments from a common primitive source, the early 
religion of the Semites. This religion was first nature worship of the per¬ 
sonified heavenly bodies, especially the sun and moon god. Among the 
Arabs this early religion developed into animistic polydsemonism, and 
never rises much higher than this; but among the Mesopotamian Semites 
the nature beings rise above nature and rule it, and one among them rises 

above all the others as the head of an unlimited theocracy. 

If magic and augury remained prominent constituents of their cere¬ 
monial religion, they practiced besides a real worship and gave utterance to 

a vivid sense of sin, a deep feeling of man’s dependence, even of his noth¬ 
ingness before God, in prayers and hymns hardly less fervent than those of 
the pious souls of Israel. Among the western Semites the Aramseans, 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, seemed to have sojourned in Mesopotamia before 
moving westward, and they brought with them the names of the early 
Mesopotamian Semitic gods, with the cruel and unchaste worship of a 
non-Semitic people, the Akkadians, which henceforth distinguished them 

from the other Semites. From the Akkadians, too, was probably derived 

the consecration of the seventh day as a Sabbath or day of rest, afterward 
shared by the Hebrews. 
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The last of the Semitic peoples, the Hebrews, seem to be more closely 

related to the Arabs than to the northern or eastern Semites. They 
entered and gradually conquered most of Canaan during the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, B.C., bringing with them a religion of extreme simplicity, though not 
monotheistic, and not differing greatly in character from that of the Arabs. 
Their ancient national god bore the name El-Shaddai, but his worship had 
given place under their great leader, Moses, to a new cult, the worship of 
Yahveh, the dreadful and stern god of thunder, who first appeared to Moses 
at the bush under the name “ I am that 1 am,” worshiped according to a 
new fundamental religious and moral law, the so-called Ten Words. Were 
this name and this law indigenous to Arabia or a special revelation, de 
novOf to Moses ? But whence had Moses the moral culture adequate to the 
comprehension and appropriation of a moral system so far in advance of 
anything which we find among other earlier Semites ? Nineteenth century 

research has discovered an equally high moral code in Egypt, and the very 
name “Nuk pu Nuk,” “I am that I am,” is found among old Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

Whatever its origin, this new religion the Hebrews did not abandon to 
their new home, although they placed their national god, Yahveh, by the 
side of the deity of the country, whom they called briefly “ the Baal,” and 
whom most of them worshiped together with Ashera, the goddess of fertil¬ 
ity. After they had left their wandering life and settled down to agricul¬ 
ture, Yahveh, however, as the god of the conquerors, was commonly,placed 
above the others, though his stern character was, softened by that of the 

the gentler Baal. Well for Israel and well for the world that these two con¬ 
ceptions of deity came together in Judea twelve centuries before Christ. If 
the worship of the jealous god, Yahveh, made the Jew stern and uncompro¬ 
mising, it also girded him with a high moral sense whose legitimate outcome 
was Israel’s great prophets ; while the fierceness itself, as gradually trans¬ 
formed by the gentler Baal conception of deity, gives as the final outcome 
the holy God who cannot look upon sin with the least degree of allowance, 
and yet pitieth the sinner even as a father pitieth his children. If any have 
been perplexed over a religion of love, such as Christianity claims to be, 
proving a religion of bloody wars, persecutions, inquisitions, martyrdoms, 
mayhap its Hebrew origin may throw light upon the mystery. Jesus’ 
thought of a God, a Father, could not wholly displace at once the old 
Hebrew Yahveh, the jealous God. 

All the Semitic religions, while differing among themselves in the 

names and certain characteristics of their deities, had much in common. 

Their gods were all tribal or national gods, limited to particular countries, 
choosing for themselves special dwelling places, which thus became holy 

places, usually by celebrated trees or living water, the tree, rock or water 
often coming to be regarded not simply as the abode, but, as in some sense, 
the divine embodiment or representative of the god, and hence these places 
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were chosen as sanctuaries and places of worship; though the northern 
Semites worshiped on hills also, the worship consisting, during the nomadic 

I 

period, in sacrifices of animals sacred alike to the god and his worshipers, 
because sharing the common life of both, and to some extent of human sac¬ 
rifices as well. The skin of the animal sacrificed is the oldest form, says 
Robertson-Smith, of a sacred garment appropriate to the performance of 
holy function, and was the origin of the expression, “ robe of righteous¬ 
ness.” Is this the far-away origin of the scarlet robe of office ? 

All life, whether the life of man or beast, within the limits of the tribe 
was sacred, being held in common with the tribal god, who was the pro¬ 
genitor of the whole tribal life ; hence no life could be taken save in sacri¬ 
fice to the god without calling clown the wrath of the god. Sacrifices thus 
became tribal feasts, shared between the god and his worshipers, the god 
receiving the blood poured upon this altar, the worshipers eating the flesh 
in a jc)yful tribal feast. 

Here, then, was the origin of the Hebrew religion. It was not mono¬ 
theistic, but what scholars designated as henotheistic, a belief in the exist¬ 
ence of many gods, though worshiping only the national god. Thus a man 

was born into his religion as he was born into his tribe, and he could only 
change his religion by changing his tribe. This explains Ruth’s impas¬ 
sioned words to Naomi: ” Thy people shall be my people, and thy god my 
god.” This idea of the tribal god, who is a friend to his own people but 
an enemy to all others, added to the belief in the inviolability of all life 
save when offered in sacrifice, explains the decree that an animal dying of 

itself may not be eaten by a tribesman, but might be sold to a stranger. A 
tribal god, too, might rightfully enough order the slaughter of the men, 
women, and children of another tribe whose god had proved too weak to 
defend them. Life was sacred only because shared with the god, and this , 
sharing was limited to the tribe. 

The Hebrew people moved onward and upward from this early Semitic 
stage, and have left invaluable landmarks of their progress in their sacred 

books. The story of the sacrifice of Isaac tells of the time when human 

sacrifices were outgrown. Perhaps circumcision does the same. The story 
of Cain and Abel dates from the time when agriculture was beginning to 
take the place of the old nomadic shepherd life. The men of the new 
calling were still worshipers of the old gods, and would gladly share with 
them what they had to give—the fruits of the earth. But the dingers to 
the old life could see nothing sacred in this new thing, and were sure that 
only the old could be well pleasing to their god. 

The god who dined with Abraham under the terebinth tree at Mamre 
was the early tribal god, El-Shaddai. Naaman was cured of his leprosy 

because the Jordan was sacred to the deity. It was the thunder god, Yah- 

veh, whom the people worshiped on Sinai and who still bore traces of the 
earlier sun god as he guided the people iti a pillar of hie. The ark is a 
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remnant of fetichisin, i. a means of pnttini? the deity under control of his 
worshipers. They can compel his presence on the battlefield by carrying 
the ark thither, and if the ark is captured the god is captured also. 

A powerful element in the development upward of Mosaism was prophecy. 

The eighth century prophets had moved far on beyond the whole sacrificial 
system, when, as spokesman for the Lord, Isaiah exclaims : “ T am tired of 
your burnt sacrifices and your oblations. What doth the Lord require of 

thee but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” Je.sus 
condemns the whole theory of holy places when he declares ; “Neither in 

this holy mountain nor yet in Jerusalem shall men think to worship God 

most acceptably.” G > I is a spirit unlimiteil by time or place, and they 
who would worship acceptably must worship in spirit and in truth. 

How long the journey from the early tribal, sacrificial, magical, unmoral, 
fetich, holy place, liiimin sacrifice worship of the early Seni tes, including 
the Hebrews, to the universal Fatherhood and brotherhood religion of the 
sermon on the mount and the golden rule, only those can understand who 

are willing to give serious study not to the latter alone, but to the former as 

well. To such earnest student there will probably come another revelation, 
namely, that there is need of no miracle to account for this religious trans¬ 
formation more than for the physical transformation from the frozen snows 

of December to the palpitating life of June. They are both all miracle or 

none. The great infinite life and love was hidden alike in the winter clod 
and the human sacrifice. Given the necessary conditions, and the frozen 
clod has “climbed to a soul in grass and flower,” the tribal god and the 
tribal blood bond are seen in their real character as the universal God 
Fatherhood and man brotherhood. What the necessary conditions were 
only those shall know who are ready to read God’s thoughts after him in 

the patient researches of scientific investigation. 

What is to be the future of this religion which has had so long and 
varied a history from far away Akkad even to this center of the western 

hemisphere, and from twenty centuries before Christ to this last decade of 
the nineteenth century after Christ ? 

One contribution made by the Hebrew to the Christian Scriptures 

demands special notice because it occupies so central a place in the develop¬ 
ment of the Christian system. I refer to the record of a first man, Adam, 
a Garden of Eden, a fall, an utter depravity resulting, and ending in a 
universal flood; a re-beginning, and another fall and confounding of speech 

at Babel. The founder of Christianity never refers to these events and the 
gospels are silent concerning them. Paul first alludes to them, but in his 
hahds and those of his successors they have become central in the theology 
of (Christendom. Whence came this record of these real or supposed events? 
Genesis is silent concerning its origin. The antiquary delving among the 
ruins of ancient Chaldea finds almost the identical record of the same series 
of events upon clay tablets which are referred to an Akkadian people, the 
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founders of the earliest civilization of the Tigro-Euphrates valley, a people 
not Semitic, but Turanian, related, therefore, to the great Turanian peoples 
represented by the Chinese, Japanese and Fins. 

We started out to make an exhaustive study of Christianity, an Aryan 
religion, if named from its adherents; Semitic from its origi^, we found it 
receiving tributary streams from three Aryan sources, namely, Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonism, Pagan Rome and Teutonic Germany; its roots were nur¬ 
tured in Semitic Hebrew soil which had been enriched from Semitic 
Assyria, Aryan Persia, Turanian Akkadia and Hamitic Egypt. 

Its parent was Judaism, a national religion, limited by the boundaties 
of one nation. It is itself a universal religion, having transcended ail 
national boundaries. How was this transformation effected? For answer 
go to Kuenen’s masterly handling of the subject, “ National Religions and 
Universal Religions.*’ If our study has been wide, we have learned that 
religions, like languages, have a life history of birth, development, trans¬ 
formation, death, following certain definite laws. Moreover, the law of life 
for all organisms is the same, and may, perhaps, be formulated as the power 
of adjustment to environment; the greater the adjustability the greater the 
vitality. 

But this means capacity to change. “That which is no longer suscep¬ 
tible of change,” says Kueneii, “ may continue to exist, but it has ceased to 
live. And religion must live, must enter into new combinations and bear 
fresh fruit if it is to answer to its destiny, if refusing to crystallize into form 
ula? and usages it is to work like the leaven, is to console, to inspire and to 
strengthen.” Has Christianity this vital power? “ Yes,” again answers 
Kuenen, and quotes approvingly a saying of Richard Rothe : “ Christianity 
is the most mutable of all things. That is its special glory.” And why 
should this not be so? Christianity has gathered contributions from many 
lands and woven them into one ideal large enough to include all peoples, 
tender enough to comfort all, lofty enough to inspire all—the ideal of a 

universal human brotherhood bound together undel* a common Divine 
Fatherhood 



THE SOCIAL OFFICE OF RELIGIOUS FEELING. 

' By Prin('k Skrgk Wolkonsky. 

It is the custom at the Congresses that whenever a speaker appears on 
the stage he should be introduced as the representative either of some gov¬ 
ernment, or of some nationality, or of some association, or of some institution, 
or of any kind of collective unity that absorbs his individuality and classifies 
him at once in one of the great divisions of humanity. 

My name to-night has not been put in connection with any of these classi- 
fication^, and it is quite natural that you should ask: “ What does he rep¬ 

resent ? Does he represent a government ? ” No, for I think that no gov¬ 
ernment as such should have anything to do with the (questions that are going 
to be treated here, nor should it interfere in the discussions. Am 1 a repre¬ 
sentative of a nation ? No, T am not. Why not ? I’ll tell you. Some weeks 
ago I had the honor of speaking in this same liall on some educational sub¬ 
jects. After I had finished, several persons came to me to express their 
feelings of sympathy. T recollect, with a particular thought of thankfulness, 
the good faces of three colored men, who came with outstretched hands and 
said : 

“ We want to thank you because we like your ideas of humanity and of 
internationality- we like them.” 

If 1 mention the fact it is not because I gather any selfish satisfaction 
in doing so, but because I feel happy to live at a time when the advance¬ 
ment of inventions and ideas made such a fact possible as that of a stranger 
coming from across the ocean to this great country of the New World, and 
being greeted as a brother by children of a race that a few years ago was 
regarded as not belonging to humanity. I feel proud to live in such times, 

and I am glad to owe the experience to America. 

But that same evening a lady came to me with expression of greatest 
astonishment, and said she was so much surprised to hear such ideas from a 
Russian. 

“Why so ? ” I asked her. 

“Because I always thought these ideas were American.” 

“ American ideas ? No, madame; these ideas are as little American 
as they are Russian. They are human ideas, madame, and if you are a 
human creature you must not be astonished —you have no right to be 
astonished—that another human creature*spoke to you a language that you 

would have spoken yourself.” 

No, I am repre.scntative of no nationality, of no country. 1 love my 

Coypright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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country; 1 would not stand at this very, place, I would not speak to you 
to-night if I did not; but our individual attachment to our own country is 
of no good if it does not give to us an impulse to some wider expansion, if 
it does not teach us to respect other people's attachment to their country, 
and if it does not fill our hearts with an ardent wish that everyone’s coun- 

9 

try should be loved by everyone. 

Now remains a last question : Am 1 representative of one particular 

religion ? I am not, for if I were I would bring here words of division, 
and no other words but words of union should resound m this hall. And so 
1 introduce myself with no attributes, considering that after the permission 
of the president that confers on a man the right of appearing on this stage, 
the mere fact of his being a,man—at least at a religious congress—is a 
sufficient title for deserving your attention. 

Now, we must extend the same restrictions to the subject we are going 
to treat. First of all, we settle the point that we are not going to speak of 
any particular religion, but of -religious feeling in general, independently of 
its object. Secondly, we will not speak of the origin of the religious feel¬ 
ing ; whether it is inspired from heaven or it is the natural developihent of 
our human faculties; whether it is a special gift of the Creator to man or 
the result of a long progress of evolution that has its beginning in the 
animal instinct of self-preservation. The latter theory that places the 
beginning of religion in the feeling of fear seems to prevail in modern sci¬ 
ence and is regarded as one of its newest conquests, although many centu¬ 
ries ago the Latin poet said that Primtts in orbe decs fecit timor, A 
remarkable evolution, indeed, that would place the origin of religion in the 
trembling body of a frightened mouse and the end of it on the summit of 
Golgotha. We will not contest, but we will invite those who were clever 
enough to discover and prove this wonderful process of evolution to pay 
their respects and gratitude to Him who made such a process of evolution 
possible. 

Let us forget for once that eternal question of origins. Do you judge 
the importance of a river by the narrowness of its source ? Do you 
reproach the flower with the putrefied elements which nourish its roots ? 
Now, you see, what a wrong way we may take sometimes in. investigating 
origins. No, let us judge the river by the breadth and strength of its full 
stream and the flower by the beauty of its colors and its odor, and let us 
not go back nor down to darkness when we have the chance of living in 
light. Religious feeling is a thing that exists, it is a reality, and wherever 
it may come from, it deserves our attention and our highest respect as the 
motor of the greatest acts that were accomplished by humanity in the moral 
domain. • 

Two objections may be urged. First, the human sacrifices of ancient 
limes that were accomplished under pfescriptions of religion. To this we 
must answer that religious feeling, as everything on earth, requires a certain 
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time to become clear and lUCid ; and we can observe that the mere fact of 
its gradual devolopment brings up by and by a rejection and condemnation 
of those violences and abuses that were considered incumbent in those pre¬ 
historic times when everything was but confusion and in a state of forma¬ 
tion. The same religions that started with human sacrifices led those 
who followed the development of ideas and did not stick to the elaboration 
of rituals to highest feeling of humanity and charity. Socrates and Plato 
wrote the introduction and Seneca the first volume of the work that was 
continued by St Paul. 

The second objection will be the violences accomplished in the name of 
Christianity. Religious feeling, it will be said, produces such atrocities as 
the inquisition and other persecutions of modern and even present times. 
Never, never, never! Never did Christian religion inspire a persecution. It 
did inspire those who were persecuted, but not those who did persecute. 
What is it that in a persecution is the product of religious feeling ? Humil¬ 
ity, indulgence, pardon, patience, heroism, martyrdom; all the rest that con¬ 
stitutes the active elements of a persecution is not the work of religion, mar- 
tyrization, torture, cruelty, intolerance, are the work of politics; it is author¬ 
ity that chastises insubordination, and the fact that authorities throughout 
history have been often sincerely persuaded that they acted ad majorem 
Dei gloriam is but a poor excuse for them, an excuse that in itself includes 
a crime. 

But now let us withdraw the question of religious feeling from history 
and politics, and let us examine it from the strictly individual point of view. 
Let us see what it gives to a man in his intercourse with other men, this 
being the really important point, for we think that only in considering the 
single individual you really embrace the whole humanity. The moment you 
consider a collective unity of several or many individuals you exclude the 

rest. 

It is that very desire to embrace all humanity that determined us in the 
choice of our theme. In fact, what other feeling on earth but the religious 
feeling could have the property of reuniting all men on a common field of 
discussion and on the same level of competence ? No scientific, no artistic, 
no political, no other religious subject but the subject we selected; that 
feeling of our common human nothingness in presence of that unknown but 

existing Being before whom we are ail equal; who holds us under the con¬ 
trol of those laws of nature that we are free to discover and to study but 
cannot transgress without succumbing to their inexorable changelessness, 
and who regulates our acts by having impressed upon each of us the reflec¬ 
tion of Himself through that sensitive instrument, the human conscience. If 
we appeal to one creed or to one religion we will always have either a 

limited or a divided audience, but if we appeal to the human conscience no 
walls will be able to contain our listeners. All limits and divisions must fail 
if only we listen to our conscience. What are national or political or relig- 
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ious differences ? Are they worth being spoken of before an appeal that 
reunites, not only those who believe differently, but those who believe with 
those who do not believe ? 

This is the great significance of religious feeling I wish to point out to 
you. Not the more or less certitude it gives to each individual of his own 
salvation in the future, but the softening influence it must have on the rela 
tions of man to man in the present. 

Let us believe in our equality; let us not be “astonished” when life 
once in a while gives us the chance of experiencing that one man feels like 
another man. Let us work for unity and happine.ss, obeying our conscience 
and forgetting that such things exist as Catholic or Buddhist or Lutheran or 
Mohammedan. Let every one keep those divi.sions each one for himself 
and not classify the others; if some one does not classify himself, and if he 
does not care to l)e classified at all, well, then, let him alone. You won’t be 
able to erase him from the great class of humanity to which he belongs as 
well as you. He will fulfill his human duties under the impulse of his con¬ 
science as well as you and perhaps better, and if a future exists, the God in 

whom he did not or could not believe will give him the portion of happiness 

he has deserved in making others happy. For what is morality, after all ? 
It is to live so that the G(jd who, according to some of us, exists in one way, 
according to some others, in another way, who, according to some others, 
does not exist at all, but whom we all desire to exist, that this God should 
be satisfied with our acts. And after this, as the poet says. 

For forms of faith let foolish zealots fight. 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Some years ago an English preacher said that times had come when we 
should not any more ask a man, “How do you believe?” but “Do you 
believe ?” Now, we think times have come when we must neither ask a 
man, “How do you believe ?” nor “Do you believe ?” but “ Do y<ni want 
to believe ?” and the answer will be the most unanimous cheer that human¬ 


ity has ever rai.sed. 

The Spanish writer, Emilio Castelar, says somewhere : “ Christianity, like 
light, has many colors.” We don’t pretend to be broader than Christianity, 
but if Christianity is broad it is because every shadowing of the Christian 


rainbow teaches us that humanity, like light, has many colors, and, pardon 
me the joke in .serious matters, in this country, you know, you have proved 
that humanity had many “ colors.” 

Yes, Christianity is broad because it teaches us to accept and not to 


exclude. If only all of us would remember this principle the ridiculous word, 
“religion of the future,” would disappear once and forever. Of course, as 

long as you will consider that religion consists in forms of worshiping that 

secure to you your individual salvation, the greatest part of humanity will 
declare that forms are worn out and that we need a new “ religion of the 
future.” But if you fill yourself with the idea that religion is the synthesis of 
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your beliefs in those prescriptions that regulate your acts toward other men, 
you will give up your wanderings in search of new ways of individual salva¬ 
tion, and you will find vitality and strength in the certitude that we need no 
other way but the one shown by the religion that teaches us that all men are 
the same whatever their religion may be. 


“‘"What is man?* A century ago our pious grandfathers would have 
replied; ‘The lord and king of creation.’ The latest science has not 
dethroned him. The evolutionary theory as to the genesis of things con¬ 
fesses that man is at the head of creation as we know it. It not only con¬ 
fesses this truth; it proves it, sets it on a foundation of scientific certainty; 
making man appear the consummation and crown of the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess in that part of the universe with which it is in our power to become 
thoroughly acquainted. 

“It is not quite a settled matter that man is out-and-out the child of 
evolution. That he is the product of evolution on the animal side of his 
nature is now all but universally acknowledged. Any dispute still outstand¬ 
ing relates to the psychical aspect of his being, to his intellect and his con¬ 
science. The evidence here is less convincing, and, moreover, our interest 
or bias is divided. We are naturally and justly jealous for man’s preroga¬ 
tive as a rational and moral being. It is on this side admittedly that man’s 
distinction lies, and that he stands furthest apart from the lower animal 
creation. An eminent American advocate and expositor of the theory of 
evolution (Prof. Fiske) writes: ‘No fact in nature is fraught with deeper 
meaning than this two-sided fact of the extreme physical similarity and 
enormous psychical divergence between man and the group of animals to 
which he Ipces his progress.’ 

“There is a praiseworthy fear lest this divergence be lessened, and the 
concomitant dignity compromised, by bringing man’s higher nature within 
the scope of evolutionary law. Does evolution, it is asked, give us in 
unabated fullness and value that which con.stitutes man’s peculiar glory, his 
intellect, and stili more his moral endowment? More than suspicious that it 
does not, many are inclined to abide by the position of Russel Wallace who, 
as is well known, restricted the application of evolution, in the case of man, to 
his bodily organization. Yet on the other hand, for one who is mainly con¬ 
cerned for the religious significance of man’s position in the universe, the 
interest by no means lies exclusively on the more conservative an<l cautious 
side of the question. Making man out-and-out the child of evolution (if it 
can be done without .sacrifice of essential truth) has its advantages for the 
cause of theism. On this view the process of evolution becomes an 
ab.solutely universal method of creation, whereof man in his entire being is 
the highest and final product. And what we gain from this conception is 
the right to interpret the whole process by its end. By putting man in his 
highest nature, apart from the process, and regarding him in that respect as 
the creature of an immediate Divine agency, we lose this right.”— Prof. A. 

B. Bruce^ D.D., Glasgow, 


BUDDHISM AS IT EXISTS IN SIAM, 

By H.R.H. Prince Chandradat Chodhadharn. 

Buddhism, as it exists in Siam, teaches that all things are made up 
from the Dharma, a Sanscrit term meaning the essence of nature ” The 
Dharma presents the three following phenomena, which generally exist in 
every being : i. The accomplishment of eternal evolution. 2. Sorrow and 
suffering according to human ideas. 3. A separate power, uncontrollable 
by the desire of man, and not belonging to man. 

The Dharma is formed of two essences, one known as matter, the other 
known as spirit. These essences exist for eternity; they are without begin¬ 
ning and without end , the one represents the world and the corporeal parts 
of man, and the other the mind of man. The three phenomena combined 
are the factors for molding forms and creating sensations. The waves of 
the ocean are formed but of water, and the various shapes they take are 
dependent upon the degree of motion in the water; in similar manner the 
Dharma represents the universe, and varies according to the degree of evolu¬ 
tion accomplished within it. Matter is called in the Pali “ Rupa,” and 
spirit “ Nama.” Everything in the universe is made up of Rupa and Nama. 
or matter and spirit, as already stated. The difference between all material 
things, as seen outwardly, depends upon the degree of evolution that is 
inherit to matter; and the difference between all spirits depends upon the 
degree of will, which is the evolution of .spirit. These differences, however, 
are only apparent; in reality, all is one and the same essence, merely a 
modification of the one great eternal truth, Dharma. 

Man, who is an aggregate of Dharma, is, however, unconscious of the 
fact, because his will either receives impressions and becomes modified by 
mere visible things, or because his spirit has become identified with appear¬ 
ances, such as man, animal, deva or any other beings that are also but 
modified spirits and matter. Man becomes, therefore, conscious of separate 
existence. But all outward forms, man himself included, are made to live 
or to last for a short space of time only. They are soon to be destroyed 
and recreated again and again by an eternal evolution. He is first body 
and spirit, but through ignorance of the fact that all is Dharma, and of that 
which is good and evil, his spirit may become impressed wjth evil tempta- 
tion. Thus, for instance, he may desire certain things with that force 
peculiar to a tiger, whose spirit is modified by craving for lust and anger. 
In such a case he will be continually adopting, directly or indirectly, in his 
own life, the wills and acts of that tiger and thereby is himself that animal 
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in spirit and soul. Yet outwardly he appears to be a man, and is as yet 

unconscious of the fact that his spirit has become endowed with the cruel¬ 
ties of the tiger. 

If this state continues until the body be dissolved or changed into other 
matter, be dead, as we say, that same spirit which has been endowed with 
the cravings of lust and anger of a tiger, of exactly the same nature and 
feelings as those that have appeared in the body of the man before his 
death, may reappear now to find itself in the body of a tiger, suitable to its 
nature. Thus, so long as man is ignorant of that nature of Dharma and 
fails to identify that nature, he continues to receive different impressions 
from beings around him in this universe, thereby suffering pains, sorrows, 
disappointments of all kinds, death. 

If, however, his spirit be impressed with the good qualities that are 
found in a superior being, such as the deva, for instance, by adopting in his 
own life the acts and wills of that superior being, man becomes spiritually 
that superior being himself, both in nature and soul, even while in his pres¬ 
ent form. When d^ath puts an end to his physical body, a spirit of the 
very same nature and quality may reappear in the new body of a deva to 
enjoy a life of happiness not to be compared to anything that is known in 
this world. 

However, to all beings alike, whether superior or inferior to ourselves, 
death is a suffering. It is, therefore, undesirable to be born into any being 
that is a modification of Dharma, to be sooner or later again and again 
dissolved by the eternal phenomenon of evolution. The only means by 
which we are able to free ourselves from sufferings and death is therefore 
to possess a perfect knowledge of Dharma, and to realize by will and acts 
that nature only obtainable by adhering to the precepts given by Lord 
Buddha in the Four Noble Truths. The consciousness of self-being is a 
delusion, so that, until we are' convinced that we ourselves and whatever 
belongs to ourselves is a mere nothingness, until we have lost the idea or 
impression that we are mpn, until that idea become completely annihilated 
and we have become united to Dharma, we are unable to reach spiritually 
the state of Nirvana, and that is only attained when the bodies dissolve 
both spiritually and physically. So that one should cease all petty long¬ 
ing for personal happiness, and remember that one life is as hollow as the 

other, that all is transitory and unreal. 

I'he true Buddhist does not mar the purity of his self-denial by lusting 
after a positive happiness which he himself shall enjoy here or hereafter. 

Ignorance of Dharma leads to sin, which leads to sorrow; and under these 
conditions of existence each new birth leaves man ignorant tnd finite still. 
What is to be hoped for is the absolute repose of Nirvana, the extinction of 
our being, nothingness. Allow me to give an illustration. A piece of rope 
is thrown in a dark road *, a silly man passing by cannot make out what it 

is. In his natural ignorance the rope appears to be a horrible snake, and 
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immediately creates in him alarm, fright and suffering. Soon light dwells 
upon him; he now realizes that what he took to be a snake is but a piece of 
rope; his alarm and fright are suddenly at an end; they are annihilated as 
it were; the man now becomes happy and free from the suffering he has just 
experienced through his own folly. 

It is precisely the same with ourselves, our lives, our deaths, our alarms, 
our cries, our lamentations, our disappointments, and all other sufferings. 
They are created by our own ignorance of eternity, of the knowledge of 
Dharma to do away with and annihilate all of them. 

I shall now refer to the P^our Noble Truths as taught by our merciful 
and omniscient Lord Buddha; they point out the path that leads to Nirvain> 
or to the desirable extinction of self. 

The first Noble Truth is suffering; it arises from birth, old age, illness, 
sorrow, death, separation from what is loved, association with what is hate¬ 
ful, and in short, the very idea of self in spirit and matter that constitute 
Dharma. 

The second Noble Truth is the cause of suffering which results from ignor¬ 
ance, creating lust for objects of perishable nature. If the lust be for sensual 
objects it is called, in Pali, Kama 'Panha. If it be for supersensual object;^, 
belonging to the mind but still possessing a form in the mind, it is called 
Bhava Tanha. If the lust be purely for supersensual objects that belong 
to the mind but are devoid of all form whatever, it is called Wibhava 
'I’anha. 

The third Noble 'Pruth is the extinction of sufferings, which is brought 
about by the cessation of the three kinds of lust, together with their accom¬ 
panying evils, which all result directly from ignorance. 

The fourth Noble 'Pruth is the means of paths that lead to the cessation 
of lusts and other evils. This Noble Truth is divided into the following eight 
paths: right understanding; right resolutions; right speech; right acts; 
right way of earning a livelihood ; right efforts ; right meditation ; right state 
of mind. A few words of explanation on these paths may not be found out 
of place. 

By right understanding is meant proper comprehension, especially in 
regard to what we call sufferings. We should strive to learn the cause of 
our sufferings and the manner to alleviate and even to suppress them. We 
are not to forget that we arc in this world to suffer; that wherever there is 
pleasure there is pain, and that, after all, pain and pleasure only exist accord¬ 
ing to human ideas. 

By right resolutions is meant that it is our imperative duty to act kindly 
to our fellow creatures. We are to bear no malice against anybody and never 
to seek revenge. We are to understand that in reality we exist in flesh 
and blood only for a short time, and that happiness and sufferings are transient 
or idealistic, and therefore we should try to control our desires and cravings, 
and endeavor to be good and kind toward our fellow creatures. 
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By right speech is meant that we are always to speak the truth, never 
to incite one’s anger toward others, but always to speak of things useful, and 
never use harsh words destined to hurt the feelings of others. 

By right acts is meant that we should never harm our fellow creatures, 
neither steal, take life, or commit adultery. Temperance and celibacy are 
also enjoined. 

By right way of earning a livelihood is meant that we are always to be 
honest and never to use wrongful or guilty means to attain an end. 

By right effort is meant that we are to persevere in our endeavors to do 
good and to mend our conduct should we ever have strayed from the path of 
virtue. 

By right meditation is meant that we should always look upon life as 
being temporary, consider our existence as a source of suffering, and there¬ 
fore endeavor always to calm our minds that may be excited by the sense of 

pleasure or pain. 

By right state of mind is meant that we should be firm in our belief 
and be strictly indifferent both to the sense or feeling of pleasure and 
pain. 

It would be out of place here to enter into further details on the Four 
Noble Truths; it would require too much time. I will, therefore, merely 

summarize their meanings, and say that sorrow and sufferings are mainly due 

to ignorance, which creates in our minds lust, anger and other evils. The 
extermination of all sorrow and suffering and of all happiness is attained by 
the eradication of ignorance and its evil consequences, and by replacing it 
with cultivation, knowledge, contentment and love. 

Now comes the question, what is good and what is evil ? Every act, 
speech or thought derived from falsehood, or that which is injurious to 
others, is evil. Every act, speech or thought derived from truth and that 
which is not injurious to others is good. Buddhism teaches that lust 
prompts avarice ; anger creates animosity; ignorance produces false ideas. 
These are called evils because they cause pain. On the other hand, con¬ 
tentment prompts charity; love creates kindness; knowledge produces pro¬ 
gressive ideas. These are called good because they give pleasure. 

The teachings of Buddhism on morals are numerous, and are divided 
into three groups of advantages : The advantage to be obtained in the 
present life, the advantage to be obtained in the future life, and the advan¬ 
tage to be obtained in all eternity. For each of these advantages there are 
recommended numerous paths to be followed by those who aspire to any 
one of them. I will only quote a few examples. 

To those who aspire to advantages in the present life Buddhism recom¬ 
mends diligence, economy, expenditure suitable to one’s income, and asso¬ 
ciation with the good. 

To those who aspire to the advantages of the future life are recom¬ 
mended charity, kindness, knowledge of right and wrong. 


I 
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To those who wish to enjoy the everlasting advantages in all eternity 
are recommended purity of conduct, of mind and of knowlMge. 

Allow me now to say a few words on the duties of man toward his wife 
and family, as preached by the Lord Buddha himself to the lay disciples in 
different discourse's, or Suttas, as they are called in Pali. They belong to 
the group of advantages of present life. 

A good man is characterized by seven qualities. He should not be 
loaded with faults, he should be free from laziness, he should not boast of 
his knowledge, he should be truthful, benevolent, content, and should aspire 
to all that is useful. 

A husband should honor his wife, never insult her, never displease her, 
make her mistress of the house, and provide for her. On her part a wife 
ought to be cheerful toward him when he works, entertain his friends and 
care for his dependents, never do anything he does not wish, take good 
care of the wealth he has accumulated, not be idle, but always cheerful 
when at work herself. 

Parents in old age expect their children to take care of them, to do all 
their work and business, to maintain the household, and, after death, to do 
honor to their remains by being charitable. Parents help their children by 
preventing them from doing sinful acts, by guiding them in the. path of 
virtue, by educating them, by providing them with husbands and wives suit¬ 
able to them, by leaving them legacies. 

When poverty, accident or misfortune befalls man, the Buddhist is 
taught to bear it with patience, and if these are brought on by himself, it is 
his duty to discover their causes and try, if possible, to remedy them. If 
the causes, however, are not to be found here in this life, he must account 
for them by the wrongs done in his former existence. 

Temperance is enjoined upon all Buddhists for the reason that the 
habit of using intoxicating things tends to lower the mind to the level of 
that of an idiot, a madman or an evil spirit. 

These are some of the doctrines and moralities taught by Buddhism, 
which I hope will give you an idea of the scope of the Lord t^uddha’s 
teachings. In closing this brief paper, I earnestly wish you all, my brother 
religionists, the enjoyment of long life, happiness and prosperity. 
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THE TRUTHFULNESS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

By Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D. 

All the great historic religions lave sacred books which are regarded as 
the inspired Word of God. Preeminent among these sacred books are the 
Holy Scriptures of the Christian Church. The history of the Christian Church 
shows that it is the intrinsic excellence of these Holy Scriptures which has 
given them the control of so large a portion of our race. With few excep¬ 
tions the Christian religion was not extended by force of arms, or by the arts 
of statesmanship, but by the holy lives and faithful teaching of self-sacrific¬ 
ing men and women who had firm faith in the truthfulness of their Holy 
Scriptures and who were able to convince men in all parts of the world that 
they are faithful guides to God and salvation. We may now say to all men, 

“All the sacred books of the world are now accessible to you. Study them, 

% 

compare them, recognize all that is good and noble and true in them all, and 
tabulate the results, and you will be convinced that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments are true, holy and divine.” When we have 
gone searchingly through them all, the sacred books of other religions are as 
torches of varying size and brilliancy lighting up the darkne.ss of the night, 

but the Holy Scriptures of the Old an<l New Testaments are like the sun 

dawning in the earliest writings of the Old Testament, rising in prophetic 
word and priestly thora, in lyric psalm and in sentences of wisdom, until the 
zenith is reached in the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. 
Take them, therefore, as the guide of your religion, your salvation and your 
life. 

The Holy Scriptures of the Christians are now the center of a world¬ 
wide contest. We are living in a scientific age which demands that every 
traditional statement shall be tested by patient, thorough and exact criti¬ 
cism. Science explores the earth in its heights and depths, its lengths and 
breadths, in search of all the laws which govern it and the realities of which 
it is composed. Science explores the heavens in quest of all the mysteries 
of the universe of God. Science searches the body and the soul of man in 
order to determine his exact nature and character. Science investigates all 
the monuments of history, whether they are'of stone or of metal, whether 
they are the product of man’s handiwork, or the construction of his voice or 
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pen. That man must be lacking in intelligence or in observation who 
imagines that the sacred books of the Christian religion or the institutions 
of the church can escape the criticisms of this age. It will not do to oppose 
science with religion, or criticism with faith. Criticism makes it evident 
that a faith which shrinks from criticism is a faith so weak and uncertain 
that it excites suspicion as to its life and reality. Science goes on in its 
exact and thorough work, confident that every form of religion which resists 
it will ere long crumble into dust. 

All departments of human investigation sooner or later come in contact 
with these Christian Scriptures. All find something that either accords with 
or conflicts with their investigations. The question thus forces itself upon 

us, can we maintain the truthfulness of these Holy Scriptures in the face of 
all these modern sciences ? We are obliged to admit that there are scien¬ 
tific errors in the Bible, errors of astronomy, of geology, of zoology, of 

botany, and of anthropology. In all these respects there is tio evidence that 

the authors of these sacred writings had any other knowledge than that pos¬ 
sessed by their contemporaries. Their statements are just such as indicate 
a correct observation of the phenomena as they would appear to an accurate 
observer at the time when they wrote. They had not that insight, that 
foresight and that grasp of conception and power of expression in these 
matters such as they exhibit when tKey wrote concerning matters of religion. 

Ifj as all concede, it was not the intent of God to give to the ancient 
world the scientific knowledge of our nineteenth century, why should any 
one suppose that the divine Spirit influenced them in relation to such mat¬ 
ters of science ? Why should they be kept from misconception, from mis¬ 
statement and from error? The divine purpose was to use them as religious 
teachers. So long as they made no mistakes in religious instruction, they 
were trustworthy and reliable, even if they erred in some of those matters in 
which they come in contact with modern science. 

2. There are historical mistakes in the Christian Scriptures, mistakes of 
chronology and geography, errors of historical events and persons, discrep¬ 
ancies and inconsistencies in the historians, which cannot be removed by any 
proper method of interpretation. All such errors are just where you would 

expect to find them in accurate, truthful writers of history in ancient times. 
They used with fidelity the best sources of information accessible to them ; 
ancient poems, popular traditions, legends and ballads, regal and family 
archives, codes of law and ancient narratives. There is no. evidence that 
they received any of this history by revelation from God. There is no evi¬ 
dence that the Divine Spirit corrected their narratives either when they were 
lying uncomposed in their minds, or written' in manuscripts. The purpose of 
the.sacred historians was to give the history of God’s redemptive workings. 

This made it necessary that there should be no essential errors in the redemp¬ 
tive facts and agencies, but it did not make it necessary that there should, be 
no mistake in dates,* in places, and in persons, so long as these did not 
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change the religious lessons or the redemptive facts. None of the mistakes, 
discrepancies and errors which have been discovered, disturb the religious les¬ 
sons of Biblical history. These lessons are the only ones whose truthfulness 
we are concerned to defend. All other things belong to the human frame¬ 
work of the divine story. 

' 3. Textual criticism shows that the best text, versions and citations of 
these Holy Scriptures that we can get, have numerous and important dis¬ 
crepancies. The errors do not decrease in number as we work our way back 
in the laborious processes of criticism towards the original text. The dis¬ 
crepancies are so numerous that few Biblical scholars are able to take a com¬ 
prehensive view of them and to make a competent judgment upon them. 

The most exact textual criticism leaves us with numerous errors in Holy 
Scripture, just where we find them in the transmitted texts of other sacred 
books, but critics acknowledge that there are none which disturb any article 
of faith or any principle of morals. 

4. The higher, or literary criticism, studies all the literary phenom¬ 
ena of Holy Scripture. It has thus far done an inestimable service in the 
removal of the traditional theories from the sacred books, so that they may 
be studied in their real structure and character. The higher criticism rec¬ 
ognizes faults of grammar, of rhetoric, and of logic, in the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. The Biblical ^authors used the language with which 
they were familiar, some of them classic Hebrew, others of them dialectic 
and corrupted Hebrew. Some of them have a good prose style, others of 
them have a dull, tedious, pedantic style. Some of them are poets of the 
highest rank, others of them write such inferior poetry that one is surprised 
that they did not use pro.se. Some of them reason clearly, profoundly and 
convincingly, others of them reason in a loose, obscure and unconvincing 
manner. Some of them present the truth like intuitions of light, others 
labor with it and eventually deliver it in a crude and undeveloped form. All 
these matters belong to the manner and method of their instruction. Errors 
in these formal things do not impair the truthfulness of the substance, the 

religious instruction itself. 

The higher criticism shows us the process by which the sacred books 
were produced, that the most of them were composed by unknown authors, 
that they have passed through the hands of a considerable number of 
unknown editors who have brought together the older material without 
removing discrepancies, inconsistencies and errors. In this process of edit¬ 
ing, arranging, addition, subtraction, reconstruction and consolidation, 
extending through many centuries, what evidence have we that these 
unknown editors were kept from error in all the 'r work ? They were men 
of God, and, judging from their work, they were guided by the Divine Spirit 
in their apprehension and expression of the divine instruction; but also, 
judging from their work, it seems most probable that they were not guided 
by the Divine Spirit in their graminar, in their rhetoric, in their logical 
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expressions, in their arrangement of their material, or in their general edi- 
torial work. In all these matters they were left to those errors which even 

the most faithful and most scrupulous writers will sometimes make. Unless 

we take some such position we are really exposed to the peril of making the 
Holy Spirit the author of bad grammar, of the incorrect use of words, of 
inelegant expressions, and of disorderly arrangement of material, which 

t 

indeed was charged upon the critics of the seventeenth century by their 

earliest opponents. 

The sciences which approach the Bible from without and the sciences 
which study it from within agree as to the essential facts of the case. In all 
matters which come within the sphere of human observation and which con¬ 
stitute the framework of the divine instruction, errors may be found. Can 
the truthfulness of Scripture be maintained by those who recognize these 
errors ? 

5. There is no prior reason why the substantial truthfulness of the 
Bible should not be consistent with circumstantial errors. God himself did 
not speak according to the Hebrew Scriptures, more than a few words from 

theophany, which are recorded here and there in the Old Testament. God 

spake in much the greater part of the Old Testament through the voices and 
pens of the human authors of the Scriptures. Did the human voice and pen 
in all the numerous writers and editors of Holy Scripture prior to the com¬ 
pletion of the Canon always deliver an inerrant word ? Even if all the 
writers were so possessed of the Holy Spirit as to be merely passive in his 
hands, the question arises. Can the finite voice and the finite pen deliver 
and express the inerrant truth of God ? If the language, and the style, and 
the dialect, and the rhetoric are all natural to the inspired man, is it possible 
for these to express the infinite truth of God ? How can an imperfect 
word, sentence and clause express a perfect, divine truth ? It is evident 
that the writers of the Bible were not as a rule in the ecstatic state. The 
Holy Spirit did not move their hands or their lips. He suggested to their 
minds and hearts the divine truth they were to teach. They received it by 
intuition in the forms of their reason, they framed it in conception, in 
imagination and in fancy. They delivered it in the logical and rhetorical 
forms of speech. If the divine truth passed through the conception and 
imagination of the human mind, did the human mind conceive it fully with¬ 
out. any defect, without any fault, without any shading of error ? Had the 
human conception no limitations to its reception of the divine truth ? Had 
the human imagination and fancy no colors to impart to the holy instruc¬ 
tion ? Did the human mind add nothing to it in reasoning or in fancy ? 
Was it delivered in its entirety exactly as it was received ? How can we be 
sure of this when we see the same doctrine in such a variety of forms, all 
partial, all inadequate ? How can we know this when we find the same 
ethical principle in such a variety of shading ? 

If the human medium could hardly fail to modify the divine truth 
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received by it in revelation, how much more must the human medium influ¬ 
ence the divine instruction in connection with Biblical history, lyric poetry, 
sentences of wisdom, and works of the imagination which make up the body 
of the Old Testament. Here the mass of the material was derived from human 
sources of information; the history depended upon oral and documentary 
evidence; the lyric poetry was the expression of human emotion; the sen¬ 
tence of wisdom was the condensation of human ethical experience; the 
works of the imagination were efforts to clothe religious lessons in artistic 
forms of grace and beauty. All that we can claim for the Divine Spirit in 
the production of these parts of the Old Testament is an inspiration which 
suggests the religious lessons to be imparted. 

God is true. He is the truth. There is no error or falsehood in him. 
He cannot lie. He cannot mislead or deceive his creatures. But the ques¬ 
tion arises. When the infinite God speaks to finite man, must he speak words 
which are inerrant? This depends not only upon God’s speaking but upon 
man’s hearing, and atso upon the means of communication between God 
and man. It is necessary to show the capacity of man to receive the iner¬ 
rant word and the adequacy of the means to convey the inerrant word, as 

well as the inerrancy of God, before we can be sure that God can only com¬ 
municate inerrant words to man. We may by an a priori argument be cer¬ 
tain of the inerrancy of the speaker of the word, but how can it be shown 
that the means of communication are inerrant, or that man is capable of 
receiving an inerrant word? It is necessary that we should consider that in 
all his relations to man and nature God condescends. I'lie finite can only 
contain a part of the infinite. God limits himself when he imparts anything 

of himself to the creature. In the converse of Heaven, we may say that 
there may be inerrant communications. But has God in fact spoken iner¬ 
rant words to weak, ignorant, sinful men in a world so imperfect and inhar¬ 
monious as ours ? 

The analogy of divine revelation in other forms and of the communi¬ 
cation between men and men, and especially between Jesus and his apos¬ 
tles, make it altogether probable that the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
does not carry with it inerrancy in every particular. It was sufficient if the 
divine communication was given with such clearness as to guide men 
aright in a religious life ; that God would not deceive or mislead them, but 
would give them true, faithful, reliable guidance in holy things. The errors 
of Holy'Scripture are not errors of falsehood, or of deceit; they are such 
errors of ignorance, inadvertence, and of partial and inadequate knowledge, 
and of incapacity to express the whole truth of God, which belong to man 
as man, and from which we have no evidence that even an inspired man 
was relieved. Just as the light is seen, not in its pure, unclouded rays, but 
in the beautiful colors of the spectrum as its beams are broken up by the 
angles and discolorations which obstruct their course, so it is with the truth 
of God ; its revelation and communication meet with such obstacles in 
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human nature and in this world of ours that men are capable of receiving it 
only in its diverse portions and divers manners as it comes to them through 
the divers temperaments and points of view and style of the Biblical writ¬ 
ers. Few men are capable of more than one portion of these colors—the 
most capable knows in part. Not till the day which closes the dispensa¬ 
tion shall dawn will any one know the whole, for not till then will men be 
capable of feeling the Christ as he is, and of knowing God in his glory. 

6 . The position we have thus far attained enables us to dispose of 
the greater difficulties which lie in the way of the truthfulness of Holy 
Scripture. These are religious, doctrinal, and,ethical difficulties. 

{ft) The religion of the Old Testament is a religion which, with all its 
excellence as compared with the other religions of the ancient world, inculcates 
some things which are hard to reconcile with an inerrant revelation. The 
sacrifice of Jephtha’s daughter and the divine command to Abraham to offer 
up his son as a whole burnt-offering seem unsuited to a divine religion. 
There is indeed no prohibition of the offering up of children in the earliest 
codes of the Hexateuch. The prohibition was first made in the Deuteron- 
omic code, and originated somewhat late in the history of Israel. The early 
Hebrews shared with the Canaanites and other neighboring nations in the 
practice of offering up their children in the flame to God. From the point 
of view of sacrifice nothing could be more acceptable than the best beloved 
son, except the offerer himself. The higher revelation of the New Testa¬ 
ment teaches the offering of the whole body and soul to God in the spiritual 
sacrifice of an everlasting ministry. But it required centuries of training 
before that divine lesson could be taught and learned. God accepted the 
sacrifice of Jephtha. He graciously accepted the ram instead of Isaac. He 
provided a sacrificial system which gradually grew in wealth of symbolism 

through the ages of Jewish history. But the prophets, with great difficulty 
and with increasing opposition from priests and people, gradually taught 
them that the sacrifices must be of broken and contrite hearts, and of hum¬ 
ble, cheerful spirits. But what pleasure can God take in the blood of ani¬ 
mals or in smoking altars ? How could the true God ever prescribe such 
puerilities? This is the inquiry of the higher religion of our day. We can 
only say that God was training Israel to understand the meaning of a higher 
sacrifice, even the obedience of the Christ in a holy life and a martyr death 

in the service of God and of humanity; and of the similar sacrifice that 
every child of God is called upon to make. The offering up of children 
and of domestic animals and grains was all a preparing discipline. The 
training was true and faithful for the time. But it was provisional and 
temporal, to be displaced by that which is complete and eternal. These 
were the forms in which it was necessary to clothe the divine Jaw of sacri¬ 
fice in its earlier stages of revelation. These partial forms were the object 
lessons by which the little children of the ancient world could be trained to 

understand the inerrUnt law gf sagrifige for men. They have their propriety 
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as elementary forces, but they err from the ideal of religion as it lies eter¬ 
nally in the mind and will of God. Paul calls them weak and beggarly rudi¬ 
ments, (Gal. iv. 9) a shadow of the things to come. 

{d) We cannot defend the morals of the Old Testament at all points. 
Nowhere in the Old Testament are pol;ygamy and slavery condemned. 
The time had not come in the history of the world when they could be con¬ 
demned. Is God responsible for the twin relics of barbarism because he 
did not condemn them, but on the contrary recognized them, and restrained 
them in the Old Testament ? The patriarchs were not truthful; their age 
seems to have had little apprehension of the principles of truth, and yet 

Abraham was faithful to God, and so faithful under temptation and trial 

that he became the father of the faithful, and from that point of view the 
friend of God. David was a sinner, but he was a penitent sinner, and 
showed such a devout attachment to the worship of God that his sins, 
though many, were all forgiven him; and his life, as a whole, exhibits such 
generosity, courage, variety of human affections and benevolence, such 
heroism and patience in suffering, such self-restraint and meekness in pros¬ 
perity, such nobility and grandeur of character, that we must admire him 
and love him as one of the best of men, and we are not surprised that the 
heart of God went out to him also. 

The commendation of Jael by the theophanic angel for the treacherous 
slaying of Sisera could not be commended in our age, and it is not easy to 
understand how God could have commended it in any age. And yet it is 
only in accord with the spirit of revenge which breathes in the command to 
exterminate the Canaanites, which animates the imprecatory psalms, which 
is threaded into the story of Esther, and which stirred Nehemiah in his 
arbitrary government of Jerusalem. Jesus Christ, praying for his enemies, 
lifts us into a different ethical world from that familiar to us in the Old 

Testament. We cannot regard these things in the Old Testament as iner- 
rant in the light of the moral character of Jesus Christ and the character of 
God as he reveals him. And yet we may well understand that the Old 

Testament times were not ripe for the higher revelation, and that (Jod con¬ 
descended to a partial revelation of his will such as would guide his people 
in the right direction with as steady and rapid a pace as they were capable 

of making. 

Jesus Christ teaches us the true principle by which we may judge the 
ethics of the Old Testament when he repealed the Mosaic law of divorce and 
said; ** Moses for your hardness of heart suffered you to put away your 
wives; but from the beginning it hath not been so” (Matt. xix. 8). In other 
words, the Mosaic law of divorce was not in accord with the original institu¬ 
tion of marriage, or of the real mind and will of God. In that law God con¬ 
descended for a season to the hardness of heart of his people, and exacted of 
them only that'which .il^y were able to perform. The law was imperfect, 
temporary, errant, to be repealed forever by the Messiah. So through all the 
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stages of divine revelation laws were given which were but the scaffolding of 
the temple of holiness, which were to serve their purpose in the preparatory 
discipline, but which were to disappear forever when they had accomplished 
their purpose. The codes of law of the Old Testament have all been cast 
aside by the Christian Church as the scaffolding of the old dispensation, wU^h 
the single exception of the Ten Words, and with reference to the fourth of 
these the words of Jesus are our guide : ** The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

(r) When now we come to the doctrinal teachings of the Old Testament 
we find less difficulty. The doctrine of God in the Old Testament is magnifi¬ 
cent. The individuality of God is emphasized in the personal name Yahweh, 

which probably means “the one ever with his people.” The doctrine of the 

i 

living God is so strongly asserted that it is far in advance of the faith of the 
Christian Church at the present day, which has been misled into abstract 
conceptions of God. The attributes are so richly unfolded and comprehen¬ 
sively stated that there is little to be added to them in the New Testament. 
The doctrine of creation is set forth in a great variety of beautiful poetical 
representations, which give, in the aggregate, a simpler and a fuller concep¬ 
tion of creation than the ordinary doctrine of the theologians, who build on 
a prosaic and forced interpretation of the first and second chapters of Gene¬ 
sis. The doctrine of providence is illustrated in a wonderful variety of his¬ 
torical incidents, lyric prayers, thanksgivings, and meditations, sentences of 
proverbial experience, and prophetic teaching. The God of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is commonly conceived as king and lord. He was conceived as the 
Father of nations and kings, but the “Our Father” of the common people 
was not known until Jesus Christ. The profound depths of the mercy of God 
in Jesus Christ was not yet manifest, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity -was 
not yet ripe, but there is an advance in God’s revelation of himself through 

the successive layers of the Old Testament writings which is like the march 
of an invincible king. 

It is true that there are at ^imes representations of vindictiveness in God, 
a jealousy of other gods, a cruel disregard of human suffering and human 
life, an occasional vacillation and change of purpose, the passion of anger 
and arbitrary preferences, which betray the inadequacy of ancient Israel to 
understand their God, and the errancy of their conceptions and representa¬ 
tions. But we all know that the true God does not accord with these repre¬ 
sentations. We may call them anthropomorphisms or anthropopathisms, but 
whatever we may name them, they are errant representations. They do not, 
however, mar the grandeur of the true God as we see him in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The truthfulness of the teaching of the doctrine of God is not 
destroyed by occasional inaccuracies of the teachers. 

The doctrine of man in the Old Testament is a noble doctrine. The 
unity and brotherhood of the race in origin and in destiny is taught in the 
Old Testament as nowhere else. The origin and development of sin are 
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traced with a vividness and an accuracy- of delineation that And a response 
in the experiences of mankind. The ideal of righteousness as the original 
plan of God for man, and the ultimate destiny for man, is held up as a ban¬ 
ner throughout the Old Testament. Surely these are true instructions, they 
are faithful, they are divine. There are doubtless dark strands of national 
prejudice, of pharisaical particularism, of faulty psychology, and of occa¬ 
sional exaggeration of the more external forms of ceremonial sin; but these 
do not mar; they rather serve to enhance the golden strands which consti¬ 
tute the major part of the cord which binds our race into an organism, cre¬ 
ated and governed by a holy God^ in the interests of a perfect and gloriAed 
humanity. 

The most characteristic doctrines of the Old Testament as well as the 

New Testament, are the doctrines of redemption. These are so striking 
that they entitle us to regard Biblical history as essentially a history of 
redemption, and Biblical literature as the literature of redemption. The 
redemption of the Bible embraces the whole man, body and soul, in this 
world and in the future state, the individual man' and the race of man, 
the earth and the heavens. The Biblical scheme of redemption is so 
vast, so comprehensive, so far-reaching that the Christian Church has thus 
far failed in apprehending it. The doctrine of redemption unfolds from 
simple germs into magnihcent fruitage. The central nucleus of this redemp¬ 
tion is the Messianic idea. This comprehends not only the person of the 
Messiah, but also a kingdom of redemption, and the redemption itself. Man 
is to pursue the course of divine discipline until he attains the holiness of 

God. Israel is to be a kingdom of priests, a holy nation. All the world is 

to be incorporated as citizens of Zion. Zion is the light and joy of the entire 
earth. A Messianic king is to reign over all nations. A Messianic prophet 

is to be the redeemer of all. A priestly king is to rule in peace and right¬ 
eousness, a kingdom of priests. All evil is to be banished from nature and 
from man. The animal kingdom is to share in the universal peace. The 
vegetable world is to respond in glad song to the call of man. There are to 
be new heavens and a new earth, as well as a new Jerusalem, from which all 
the wicked will be excluded. Such ideals of redemption are divine ideals 
which the human race has not yet attained. But in the course of training for 
these ideals, the provisional redemption enjoyed in the experience of God’s 
people is rich and full. 

It is quite true that forgiveness of sins was appropriated without any 
explanation of its grounds. The sacriAce of Calvary was unknown to the 
Old Testament as a ground of salvation. It was the mercy oiGod which is 
the ultimate source of forgiveness. There is a lack of apprehension in the 
Old Testament of the righteousness of faith. It was Jesus Christ who Arst 
gave faith its unique place in the order of salvation. The doctrine of holy 
love which is urged in Deuteronomy, Jeremiah and the great prophet of the 
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exile is only a faint aspiration when compared with the breathings of the 
love of God to man and man to God, as taught by the writings of John. 

The doctrine of the future life in the Old Testament is often obscured 
by questioning and doubts. It is only in the later stages that there is a joy> 
ous confidence in the enjoyment of the favor of God after death, and not till 
Daniel do we have a faith in a resurrection of some of the dead. “Jesus 
Christ hath abolished death and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel.” (i Tim. i. lo.) 

Thus in every department of doctrine the Old Testament is seen advanc¬ 
ing through the centuries in the several periods of Biblical literature, in 
the unfolding of all the doctrines, preparing the way for the full revelation 
in the New Testament. The imperfection, incompleteness, inadequacy of 
some of the statements of the Old Testament as to religion, morals and doc¬ 
trine necessarily inhere in the gradualness of the Divine revelation. That 
revelation which looked only at the end, at the highest ideals, of what could 
be accomplished in the last century of human time, would not be a revela¬ 
tion for all men. It would be of no use to any other century but the last. 
A divine word for man must be appropriate for the present as well as the 
future; must have something to guide men in every stage of religious 
advancement; must have something for every century of history; for the 
barbarian as well as the Greek, the Gentile as well as the Jew, the dark- 
minded African as well as the open-minded European, the dull Islander as 
well as the subtile Asiatic, the child and the peasant, as well as the man and 
the sage. 

It is just in this respect that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are so preeminent. They have in them religious instruction for 
all the world. They trained Israel in every stage of his advancement, and 

so will they train all men in every step of their advancement. It does not 
harm the advanced student to look back upon the inadeijuate knowledge of 
his youthful days. It does not harm the Christian to see the many imper¬ 
fections, crudities and errors of the more elementary instruction of the Old 
Testament. Nor does it destroy his faith in the truthfulness of the divine 
word in these elementary stages. He sees its appropriateness, its truthful¬ 
ness, its adaptation, its propriety; and he learns that an unerring eye and 
an inerrant mind and an infallible will have all the time been at work using 
the imperfect media and straining them to their utmost capacity to guide 
men, to raise them, and advance them in the true religion. 

The sacred books are always pointing forward and upward; they are 

always expanding in all directions. They are now, as they always have 
been, true and faithful guides to God and a holy life. They are now, as 
they always have been, trustworthy and reliable in their religious instruc¬ 
tion. They are now, as they always have been, altogether truthful in their 
testimony to the heart and experience of mankind. 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. 

By Rt. Rev. Robert Seton, D.D., LL.D. 

Bible is the name now given to the sacred books of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians. Independently of all considerations of its moral and religious advan¬ 
tages, we believe that no book has conduced more than the Bible to the 
intellectual advancement of the human race; we believe that no book has 
been to so many and so abundantly wealth in poverty, liberty in bondage, 
health in sickness, society in solitude; and as a divinely inspired work, such 
as the testiniony of the Jewish nation for the greater part of it, and the tradi¬ 
tion of the Christian Church for the whole of it, declares it to be, it claims 
our sincerest homage. The relations of the church to these Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament form an important part of dogmatic theology and 
an interesting portion of ecclesiastical history. They have, also, been the 
occasion of religious differences in the Christian body; for as that wise Eng¬ 
lishman, John Selden, said in his Table Talk two centuries and a half ago, 
“ ’ Tis a great question how we know Scripture to be Scripture, whether by 
the church, or by man’s private judgment.” We shall not discuss purely 
controversial matters, but limit ourselves to an introductory statement of 
facts and to a brief consideration of the Canon, the Inspiration, and the Vul¬ 
gate edition of Scripture. 

The church is a living society commissioned by Jesus Christ to preserve 
the Word of God pure and unchanged. This revealed Word of God is con¬ 
tained partly in the Holy Scrij)tures and partly in Tradition. The former is 
called the Written Word of God. Writing — not necessarily indeed on paper, 
but, as often found, on more durable materials, such as clay or brick tablets, 
stone slabs and cylinders and metal plates —being the art of fixing thoughts 
in an intelligible and lasting shape, so as to hand them down to other gen¬ 
erations and thus perpetuate historical records, there is a special congruity 
that the Almighty, from whose instructions not only original spoken, but 
probably also written, language was derived, should have put his Divine 
Revelations in writing through the instrumentality of chosen men ; and as 
the human race is originally one, we think that the fact that Scriptures of 

some sort claiming to be inspired are found in all the civilized nations of the 
past, shows that such conceptions, although outside of the orthodox line of 
tradition, are derived from the primitive unity and religion of the human 

family. 

This large volume of writings, possessed by the church, may be 
described as a colfection of Holy Writ composed under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, and acknowledged by the faithful to be the Word of God. 
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Our Lord and his personal followers received the Jewish sacred books with 
the same reverence as the Jews themselves did, and gave them the title, 
then in general use, of “ The Scriptures.” After an interval of time Jhere 
came a change ; for some of the apostles and disciples of the Redeemer 
wrote books possessing sacred authority. Their writings were quoted 
within the church with the same formulas which had been used before to 
introduce citations from the Law and the. Prophets which constituted col¬ 
lectively the hieratic Hebrew books. The writings of Christian origin were 
at first styled “ Scriptures of the New Covenant.” In the fourth century 
Saint John Chrysostom and succeeding writers u.sed the word Bible for the 
entire collection contained in the Old and New Testament. The authority 
of the sacred Scriptures, although, of course, very great in the church, is 
not of itself supreme and paramount, being only a part of the revealed Word 
of God and subject in its interpretation and understanding to the controlling 
influence of the spoken Word of God commonly called Tradition. The 
church teaches that the sacred Scriptures are the written Word of God and 
that he is their Author, and consequently she receives them with piety and 
reverence. This gives a distinct character to the Bible which no other book 
possesses, for of no mere human composition, however excellent, can it ever 
be said that it comes directly from God. The church also maintains that it 
belongs to her—and to her alone—to determine the true sense of the Script¬ 
ures and that they cannot be rightly interpreted contrary to her decision : 
because she claims to be, and is, the living, unerring authority to whom —and 
not to those who expound the Scriptures by the light of private judgment— 
infallibility was promised and given. Her teaching is the Rule of Faith, 
since she is a visible, perpetual and universal organization, possessed of 
legislative, executive and judicial functions. She is historically independ¬ 
ent of the Holy Scripture.s, some parts thereof being anterior and other parts 
subsequent to her own existence, but receives, safeguards and preserves 
them as her most sacred deposit: somewhat as, to use a comparison taken 
from our civil polity, the government of the United States, in its three coor¬ 
dinate branches, venerates, interprets and executes the American Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The Scriptures, then, being one of the sources of Christian doctrine, 

were eagerly studied and explained from the first age of the church. There 
were libraries under clerical patronage in many parts of the Roman Empire 
even during the era of persecutions, and the place of honor therein was 
always attributed to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament and to 
the Commentaries thereon, which was one of the principal departments of 
Christian literature. Unfortunately most of these more ancient exegetical 
treatises have perished through accident or design, the destruction of sacred 
books of whatever description belonging to the Christians being one of the 
distinctive aims of the general persecution under the Emperor Diocletian. 
Christian schools were also established in the verv first ace of the church— 
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that of Alexandria, which some believe to have been founded by Saint 
Mark, being the most famous of them—in which the science of hermeneutics, 
or the art of interpreting the Scriptures, was taught and cultivated long 
before the rules of biblical interpretation were determined and committed to 
writing. One of the 'duties incumbent upon the pastors of the church, in 
the conduct of public worship, has ever been the reading of the Scriptures 
with an explanation of what was read or an exhortation derived from it. 
During the Middle Ages, owing to the lack of those aids and appliances— 
such, especially, as archaeology and comparative philology—learned and sci¬ 
entific, as contrasted with scholastic and devotional interpretation of the 
Holy Scripture, although never quite neglected, occupied relatively only a 
small share in the studies of those times. Nevertheless, the one course of 
learning which exceeded in importance all other courses, was the study of 
the Scriptures; so that it is impossible to read the works of mediaeval 
scholars without perceiving how thoroughly they were acquainted with the 
letter and imbued with the spirit of Holy Writ. We may truly say that the 
Scriptures were the classics of the monks and their pupils; but the students 
of magic and of the natural sciences disdained them, hence Chaucer, in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, describing the Doctour of Phisike^ tells 
us that “ his studie was but litel on the Bible.” The celebrated Englishman, 
friar Roger Bacon, earnestly recommended to his contemporaries the critical 
study of the Scriptures in their original language, and a strong impulse was 
given to these studies when, in the year 1311, the Council of Vienne ordered 
that teachers of Hebrew, Chaldaic and Arabic should be appointed in the 
universities. The same studies were still further promoted when a knowl¬ 
edge of Greek was spread in the West after the fall of Constantinople, A. D. 
1453, and the invention of printing—“the primogenial fruit of the press,” as 
it has been called, being a Bible—rendered books cheaper and more numer¬ 
ous. At a later period the Council of Trent ordained that lectureships of 
sacred Scriptures, where not already founded, were to be established in 
cathedral and collegiate churches and in the monasteries of monks, and 
asked the public authorities to endow such lectureships—“so honorable and 
the most necessary of all ”—in colleges in which they had not yet been insti¬ 
tuted. “That the heavenly treasure of the sacred books, which the Holy 
Ghost has with the greatest liberality delivered unto men, may not lie neg¬ 
lected.” (Session V, on Reformation^ Ch. 1.) 

The church ardently supports all efforts for a deeper study and a pro¬ 
founder knowledge of the Scriptures, nor does she interfeie with the inter¬ 
pretation of the sacred text when it is undertaken with, at least an implied, 
subordination to the higher law. Catholic commentators of the Bible have 
been almost numberless; nor have they ever been restricted to a servile 

repetition of such interpretations as may already have been given; they may 
differ even from the greatest and mgst orthodox of their predecessors, only 
they are not at liberty to attach to Scripture a meaning in conflict with the 
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unanimous consent of the Fathers .or a doctrinal decision of the church, 

according to the emphatic declaration of the Council of Trent held in the year 
1546: “No one, relying on his own knowledge, shall presume to interpret 
Scripture, in matters of faith and morals relating to the edification of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, distorting the sacred Scripture to his own senses contrary to 
that sense which Holy Mother Church—who is to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures—^hath held and doth hold; or even 

contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.”^ The Catholic princi¬ 
ples as to the general use of the Bible may be deduced from this Tridentine 
decree which was particularly directed against those irreverent and some¬ 
times blasphemous expounders of Holy Writ whom the Council qualifies as 
“ petulant spirits.” According to our view the Bible does not contain the 
whole of revealed truth, nor is it necessary for every Christian to read and 
understand it. The church existed as an organized society, having powers 

from her divine Founder to teach all nations, before the Scriptures as a 
whole existed, and before there was question or dispute about any part of 
the Scriptures. 

Only seven of the apostles and disciples of our Lord left anything 

written, and when Saint Luke composed the Acts there were already many 
local churches governed by their own pastors; and Saint Paul had com¬ 
mended the Romans, saying, “Your faith is spoken of in the whole world” 
(Rom. i. 8), forty years before the last book of the New Testament, the 
Apocalypse or Revelations of Saint John, were committed to writing. Some 
ten generations of Christians lived and died before that collection of sacred 
books called the Bible was universally known and received. Parts of this 
collection are unsuited for popular reading; hence the practice and disci¬ 
pline of the church with respect to the indiscriminate reading of the Script¬ 
ures have varied with the circumstances of person, time and place. In the 
early ages they were read-by all, clergy and laity, and the Fathers encour¬ 
aged such reading, although they also insisted on the obscurity of part of 
the sacred text and on the humility and purity of mind with which it should 

I 

be approached, some things therein being hard to understand and liable to 
be wrested by the unstable and the unlearned to their own destruction 
(comp. 2 Peter, iii. 16), so that the divine assistance was usually invoked 

before reading the inspired writings, and a short prayer to this effect 

will be found in almost every copy of the Bible used by Catholics. We 
cannot, however, too strongly insist that the private reading of the 
Scriptures was never held to be obligatory on the faithful, although provision 
was early made for the public reading of the Scriptures by instituting the 
minor order of lector or reader and embodying so much of the Scripture, 

both of the Old and New Testament, in the liturgy. Special dangers appear¬ 
ing during the Middle Ages from corrupt translations and from the error of 
those who called upon? the laity to judge the ministers of religion and the 
dogmas of the church by their own interpretation of Scripture, the evil was 
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met by particular councils forbidding vernacular versions to the common 
people. But the church has never made a general law to this effect; nor 
can it be said that even then the Bible was completely withheld from the 
laity, because the most necessary mysteries contained in Scripture were 
taught from the so-called Biblia Pauperum or poor man’s Bible, in which 
forty or fifty pictures of the principal events of the Old and New Testament 
were represented, with short explanatory and scriptural sentences appended 
in Latin or in the vernacular language. 

The redemption by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ being the cen¬ 
tral idea of all Christian instruction, the Old Testament subjects in these 
rare and valuable works were chosen for their typical significance and rela¬ 
tion to it, and thus the people were instructed in a manner not less calcu¬ 
lated to excite their piety than that which is conveyed by means of speech. 
During this present century several popes have warned the faithful against 
societies which distribute vernacular versions—often corrupt ones—with the 
avowed purpose of unsettling the belief of simple-minded Catholics ; but it 
is unjust to conclude from this that the church is not solicitous for her chil¬ 
dren to read the Bible if this be correctly rendered into their language and 
they possess the necessary qualifications and proper dispositions. In this 
connection it may be interesting to recall the words of Pope Pius VI., in 
1778 to Anthony Martini, afterwards Archbishop of Florence : “In an age 
when a vast number of bad books, which wantonly attack the Catholic 
religion, are circulated even among the ignorant, to the great destruction of 
souls, you judge exceedingly well that the faithful should be excited to the 

reading of the Holy Scriptures; for these are the most abundant sources 

which ought to be left open to every one, to draw from them purity of 
morals and of doctrine, to eradicate the errors which are so widely dissem¬ 
inated in these corrupt times; this you have seasonably effected by publish¬ 
ing, as you declare, the sacred writings in the language of your country , 
suitable to every one’s capacity ; especially when you show and set forth 
that you have added elucidative notes, which, being extracted from the Holy 
Fathers, preclude every possible danger of abuse.” 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE. 

The word Canon, from the Greek, signifying a measuring-rod, was used 
by ancient writers as a standard or rule of ethics, art and literary composi¬ 
tion. Hence Saint Paul writing to the Galatians, “ Whosoever shall follow 
this rule ” (vi, i6), uses it for correct doctrine. As applied to Scripture, it 
was first used by the Greek fathers for the teaching contained in the inspired 
writings, and afterwards came to mean the catalogue or list proposed to the 
faithful by the church as containing the books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. The principle on which this Canon r^sts is the authority of the 
church, from which the written Word of God, in all its books and all its parts, 
is received with perfect confidence. 
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The Christian Church did not receive the Canon of Old Testament 

Scripture from the Jewish Synagogue, because there was no settled Hebrew 
Canon until long after the promulgation of the gospel. The inspired writers 
of the New Testament did not enumerate the books received by Christ and 
his disciples. Nevertheless we are certain that the Septuagint version or 
translation of the Old Testament Scriptures into Greek, made some part 
(the Pentateuch) at Alexandria about 280 years B.C., and the rest, made 
also in Egypt before 133 B.C., which contains several books now thrown 
out by the Jews, was favorably viewed and almost constantly quoted from 
by them, so that Saint Augustine says that it is “of most grave and pre¬ 
eminent authority.” (Ep. xxviii, C. 2.) It is supposed to be the oldest 
of all the versions of the Scriptures, and was commonly used in the church 
for four centuries, since from it was made that very early Latin translation 
which was used in the Western part of the empire before the introduction 
of Saint Jerome’s Vulgate, It was held in great repute for a long time by 
the Jews and read in their synagogues, until it became odious to them on 
account of the arguments drawn from it by the Christians. From it the 

great body of the Fathers have quoted, and it is still used in the Greek 
Church. This celebrated translation contains all the books of the Old 
Testament which Catholics acknowledge to be genuine. The Christian 
w’riters of the first three centuries were unanimous in accepting these books 
as inspired ; and the letter of Pope Saint Clement, written about A.D. 96, 
indicates that a Scriptural Canon must already have been fixed upon by 
apostolical tradition in the church at Rome, since the author cites from 
almost every one of the books of the Old Testament including those called 
deuterocanonical and rejected by the Jews. 

In the fourth century doubts arose concerning the authority of some of 
these books; and while the faithful as a body received them without question, 
some Fathers disputed about them *, although even they never peremptorily 
denied that they formed part of the sacred Scriptures (Franzelin, I)e Div. 
Script. Thesis XII). It was this divergence of opinion about a matter not 

yet definitively pronounced upon by the living voice of the church, that led 
to such conciliar decrees as of Laodicea (A. I). 343-381), of Hippo (A. D. 
393) and the Third of Carthage (A. D. 397)* In the letter of Pope Innocent 
I. to Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse (A. D. 405) the pontiff gives a list of the 

books of sacred Scripture as derived by tradition and ever religiously held 
to by the Church in Rome. We might also mention the Canon of Scripture 
drawn up in a synod of seventy bishops held at Rome by Pope Gelasius I. 
in the year 494 : but that the authenticity of this Decretum Gelasianum is con¬ 
troverted. The Canon of Scripture never varied in Rome, and it was 
through the patient influence of the popes, although they gave no binding 
decision in the matter, that a return was made to a more general uniformity. 
At the Council of Florence the Canon was not discussed. “ A clear proof,” 
says Dixon iii his “ Gen. Introd. to the Sacred Script.” p. 35, “ that the Greek 
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and Latin Churches ivere then unanimous upon this point/’ At this period, 
A. D. 1439, the Decree of Union drawn up by Pope Eugene IV. for the 
Orientals who came to Rome to abjure their errors, gives the Canon as it had 
always been held by his predecessors. In the next century the Bible having 
become an occasion of bitter religious controversy, the canonicity of the 
Scriptures was thoroughly discussed and forever settled for Catholics by the 
Council of Trent, which uses these words in the fourth session held on the 
8th of April, A. D. 1546 : (The Synod) “Following the examples of the Ortho¬ 
dox Fathers, receives and venerates with an equal affection of piety and rev¬ 
erence, all the books both of the Old and of the New Testament—seeing 
that one God is the author of both—and it has thought it meet that a list of 
the sacred books be inserted in this decree, lest a doubt may arise in any¬ 
one’s mind, which are the books that are received by this synod. They are 
all set down here below. Of the Old Testament: the five books of Moses, 
to wit; Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth; four books of Kings, two of Paralipomena, the first book of Esdras, 
and the second which is entitled Nehemias; Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, the 
Davidical Psalter consisting of a hundred and fifty psalms the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Jere- 
mias, with Baruch; Ezechiel, Daniel; the twelve minor prophets, to wit: 
Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, 
Aggaeiis, ZachariaSjMalachias ; two books of the Machabees, the first and the 
second. Of the New Testament: the four Gospels, according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John; the Acts of the Apostles, written by Luke the Evan¬ 
gelist ; fourteen epistles of Paul the Apostle, (one) to the Romans, two to 
the Corinthians, (one) to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Phillippians, 
to the Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, two to Timothy, (one) to Titus, 
to Philemon, to thq^ Hebrews; two of Peter the apostle; three of John the 
apostle ; one of the apostle James, one of Jude the apostle, and the Apoca¬ 
lypse of John the apostle(from Waterworth’s translation). Finally the 
Vatican Council, held in 1870, has the following canon (Ch. IV. On Reve¬ 
lation : C. 4). “ If any one shall not receive as sacred and canonical the 

books of Holy Scripture, entire with all their parts, as the Holy Synod of 
Trent has enumerated them, or shall deny that they have been divinely 
inspired, let him be anathema.’’ 

INSPIRATION. 

Inspiration is a certain influence of the Holy Spirit upon the mind of a 
writer urging him to write and so acting upon him that his work is truly the 
work of God. Father—since Cardinal — Franzelin’s second thesis on the 
Sacred Scriptures in his course at the Roman College in 1864, states the 
Catholic idea of inspiration in the following words; “ As books may be 
called divine in several senses; the Scriptures, according to Catholic doctrine, 
contained both in the apostolic writings and in unbroken tradition, must be 
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held to be divine in this sense that they are the books of God as their effi¬ 
cient cause, and that God is the author of these books by his supernatural 
action upon their human writers, which action is styled Inspiration in eccle¬ 
siastical terminology derived from the Scriptures themselves.’* 

The canonical books being always regarded as utterances of the Holy 
Ghost, we are not surprised that Saint Augustine writes thus to Saint. Jerome 
(Ep. 82, Ch. I): ** 1 make known to your charity that so great is the fear 
and reverence which I have learned to show to those books of the Scripture 
which alone are called canonical, that 1 most firmly believe none of their 
authors to have erred in any particular,” While all Catholics agree as to 
the fact of inspiration, there have been different opinions as to the extent of 
inspiration. The church had always taught that God is the one author of 
the Old and New Testament; but the Vatican Council more clearly declared 
immediate inspiration and cleared away some theological opinions on the 
subject, saying that the church holds the books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment to be sacred and canonical; ” Not because, having been carefully com¬ 
posed by mere human industry, they were afterwards approved by her 
authority, nor merely because they contain revelation, with no admixture of 
error, but because, having been written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
they have God for their author, and have been delivered as such to the 
church herself.” (Ch. II. of Revelation.) Hence the inspiration of Scrip¬ 
ture— or rather our certainty of this inspiration — rests upon the infallibility 
of the church, whose object is the whole revealed Word of God. This led 
Saint Augustine, the greatest of the Doctors, to say (Contra Ep. 
Manichsei Quam Vocant Fundamenti, Cap. V): “I would not believe the 
Gospel unless on the authority of the church.” The rest of the letter and 
all its context shows that his belief in the genuineness and inspiration of 
every part of the written word rested upon the same foundation — “The 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth.” (i Tim. 

iii. 15)* 

THE VULGATE. 

The Holy Scriptures have been translated into every language, but 
among these almost innumerable versions one only, which is called the Vul¬ 
gate, is authorized and declared to be “ authentic ” by the church. The 
belief of the faithful being that the doctrinal authority of the church extends 
to positive truths and “ dogmatic facts,” which although not revealed, are 
necessary for the exposition or defense of revelation, they accept without 
hesitancy the decree of the Council of Trent which is as follows ; “ Con¬ 
sidering that no small utility may accrue to the Church of God, if it be made 
known which out of all the Latin editions, now in circulation, of the sacred 
books, is to be held as authentic, (the Synod) ordains and declares, that the 

said old and vulgate edition, which, by the lengthened use of so many cen¬ 
turies, has been approved of in the church, be, in public lectures, disputa- 
tions, sermons, and expositions, held as authentic; and that no one is to 
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“ 1 FEKL INCLINED ALMOST TO SAY * NOW LET THV SERVANT GO,* THAT FROM THE JEWISH 
SYNAGOGUE 1 COULD COME HERE AMONG YOU, FOLLOWERS OF OTHER MASTERS, DISCIPLES OF 
OTHER TEACHERS, PILGRIMS FROM MANY LANDS! THAT I COULD STAND UP IN YOUR MIDST AND, 
FEELING THAT YOUR HEART AND YOUR SOUL AND YOUR SYMPATHY IS WITH ME, SIMPLY REPEAT, 
‘ PHIS IS THE LAW THAT MOSES HAS LAID BEFORE US ISRAELITES.* ** 
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dare, or presume'to reject it under any pretext whatever.” An authentic 
version must fairly represent the'original, and therefore we believe that the 
Vulgate does not substantially, or in anything of moment, depart from the 
true sense of the Scripture. The Vulgate has an interesting history. It is 
the common opinion that ^rom the first age of Christianity one particular 
version made from the Septuagint was received and sanctioned by the 
church in Rome and used throughout the West. Among individual Chris¬ 
tians almost innumerable Latin translations were current; but only one of 
these, called the Old Latin, bore an official stamp. It is uncertain whether 
this translation was made in vAfrica or in Italy. It was early called the 
Italic version. The Vulgate in our modern sense is partly derived from it, 

I 

and began with the work of Saint Jerome at the end of the foiuth century. 
He made an entirely new translation from the original text of some parts of 
Scripture ; corrected some parts of the ancient version called Itala or Vetus 

ItaHca, and left other parts of this same untouched. These translations, 
corrections and''portions left untouched by Saint Jerome, being brought 
together, form the Vulgate, which,however, did not displace the old version 
for two centuries, although it spread rapidly and constantly gained strength 
until about A.D. 6oO/it was generally received in the churches of the West 
and has continued ever since in common use. In the collect for the feast 
of Saint Jerome, September 30, he is called “ a doctor mighty in expound¬ 
ing Holy Scripture.” 


The Parliament of Religions is a long step toward bringing God’s 

separated children’to meet on the basis of mutual respect, confidence, and 
love,™from which basis a]one can they make a start towards union in faith. 
It is also an advance towards union in faith, even on the doctrinal side, 
since it has made us better acquainted with one another’.s doctrinal position, 
to do justice to which is the first condiUon for the conviction and persuasion 
which may lead to higher things. It means; Through better love to fuller 
light.’”— BishopJohnJ. Keane, 



THE GREATNESS AND INFLUENCE OF MOSES, 

By Rabbi Gottheil, of New York, 

Last Monday morning it was the day of our church new year, a festival 
of great solemnity with us. About this very hour of the day I and my 
brethren, over the face of the earth, read this prayer: 

Our God and God of our fathers, reign Thou over the wliole world in 
Thy glory, and be exalted in Thy Majesty over the whole earth and shine 
forth in the excellence of Thy supreme power over all the inhabitants of the 
terrestrial world, and may everything which has been made be sensible that 
Thou hast made it, and. everything formed understand that Thou hast 
formed it, and all who have breath in their nostrils know* the Lord God of 
Israel reigneth and His supreme power ruleth over all. And thus also 
extend the fear of Thee, O Lord our God, over all Thy works and the dread 
of Thee over all that Thou hast created, so that all Thy works may fear 
Thee and all creatures bow down before Thee, so that they all may form 
one bond to do Thy will with an upright heart, for we know, O Lord our God, 
that the dominion is Thine, that strength is in Thy hand, that might is in 
Thy right hand, and that Thy name is to be reverenced over all the earth. 

Just at that moment this great Parliament of Religions was opened, 
and we could not but point to this great manifestation as a sign that our 
prayers and our sufferings and our labors, have not been in vain — that 

to this free country it was given to show that the Word of God is true, and 
that not one of his promises can fall to the ground. 

Now I am to speak on the greatness of Moses. I believe that is the 
most striking testimony, that he always remains Moses, the man of God, the 
legislator; and that he so instructed his people and so infused his own spirit 
into their constitution that never, at no time and under no provocation, was 
the attempt made in the Jewish Church to raise him above his simple 
humanity. Although they have proved their fidelity to him — their belief in 
his law by every possible testimony that can be applied — yet he was Moses, 
the servant of God, until the highest praise bestowed upon him, which, I 

may say, is the canon of the Jewish Church in regard to the legislator, is 
taken from the pages of the Scriptures themselves, where it is said: 
** Never was in Israel a prophet like unto him, and beyond Israel where shall 
we look for his equal ?” 

I am not speaking in the narrow spirit of rivalry; far be that from my 
theme. Veneration for Moses has not yet hindered me to see, to admire 
and to learn from other masters — the sun has lost nothing of his glory since 
we know that he is not the center of the universe, and that in other fields of 
the infinite space there are like suns unto him. What shall hinder me to 
learn from the masters which you honor ? 1 can well understand, I can 
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honor the man that said: “ All must decrease that Christ may increase.” 
But no true Christ ever said, “ All must decrease that I may increase.” And 
I remember the fine saying ascribed to Buddha : “ I forbid you,” said lie 

to his disciples; “ I forbid you to believe anything simply because I 
said it.” 

Where shall we find one that combines in his personality so many great¬ 
nesses as Moses, if may say so ? He was the liberator of his peopje, but 
he spurned crowns and scepters, and did not, as many others after him did, 
put a new yoke on the neck from which he had taken the old one. To 
every lover of the American constitution that man must be a political saint. 
And his republic was not of short duration. It lasted through all the storms 
of barbaric wars and revolutions—hundreds of years, down to the days of 
Samuel, that all-stout-hearted republican who could endure no kings. That 
man that saw so clearly what royal work would do; that man who is so 
wrongly judged by our Sunday-school moralists; he fought with his last 
breath for the independence of his people, and when the king they had 
chosen showed that he was not the right man, he spared him not and looked 
for one that should be worthy to rule his people. 

But the republic he founded stands unique in the history of the world, 
for it was altogether based upon an idea —the idea of the unity of God and 

the righteousness of his will. Think of it! Among a nation escaped from 
bondage, too degraded even to be led to war, that needed the education, 
the hammering, as it were, into a people for forty years, to go among them 
with the sublimest truth that the human mind ever can conceive and to say 
of them: “Though you are now benighted and enslaved, any truth that I 
know is not too good for you nor any child of God.” Whence did the man 
derive that inspiration ? If from the Almighty, then may we not say there 
arose not another like him ? And can we wonder that when he came down 
from the mountain the light that shone from his face was too much for the 
eyes of the people and he had to cover it? 

Did he learn that grand idea from Egypt ? We know that he was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, but if he learned anything he 
learned there how not to do it. For so complete is the contrast between 
Egyptian conception of state and the Mosaic. All honor to that nation of 
torch bearers of antiquity ! And here we now recover the whole literature 
of that people, and there has not been found a single sentence yet that could 
be given to mankind as a guide in their perplexities. And not a name has 
come down to us that was borne by one who labored for mankind. As a 
teacher of morality why need I praise him ? As a teacher of statecraft in 
the highest and best sense, who surpassed him ? The great wonder is that 
that man speaks the language of to-day. The problems which we have not 
yet succeeded in solving were already present to his mind, and he founded 
a nation in which the difference between the poor and the rich was. almost 
abolished. The laborer was not only worthy but sure of his hire. No aris- 
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tocrat could rule over his subjects and no priesthood could ever assume the 
government which, alas! according to history, means the opposition of the 
nation. How did that man of that vast mind, how did he combine all these 
great talents ? And yet that man, how tender his heart was! Why, 
friends, it is a thousand pities that you cannot hear the deep sorrow, the 
sadness that is to be heard in his original words. When an over-zealous 
disciple came to him and told that they were prophesying in his name, and 
they said: “ Hinder them, master, hinder them. Why, if they prophesy 

what will become of thine own authority ?” I fancy I see his venerable head 
sink upon his breast and he saying; “Indeed art thou zealous for me ^ 
Would that all the people of God were prophets, and that God gave his 
Spirit to them.” 

F'ollow that man to the top of the mountain, where he is alone. See 
the man who could stretch forth an iron hand when it was necessary, 
stretched on the face of the earth and seeking forgiveness for his people, 
and when his prayer was not answered, “ O, if Thou wilt not forgive my 
people then blot me out of the book that Thou hast written.” So tender! 

And another instance : Before his death he, as you know, admonished the 
people in words that are immortal. After forty years of such labor as he 
had expended he admits that his people have learned almo.st nothing, and I 
must quote Emerson, who says, “ It is in the nature of great men that they 
should be misunderstood.” But with the tenderness, with the thoughtful¬ 
ness of a father he did not scold his people before the shadow of death fell 
upon him. Why, he says, not “ you are ignorant,” “ you are hard hearted,” 
“you are blind,” “you are stubborn.” Listen ! “But God has not yet, my 
dear people, given you a heart to understand nor eyes to see nor ears to 
hear ” Do you hear that tenderness in these words ? “ God has not given 

you the light you need.” 

They say that that man was not a man at all, but it is the simple crea¬ 
tion of the nation’s fancy. Glorious fancy ! We should worship him, for 

where has the nation’s love and veneration ever produced a picture like it ? 
It appears to me as if it had been painted in three great panels. The first 
period, the period of storm and stress, where he undertook the delivery of 
his people, but God was not in it and so he failed. And then the second 
period of retirement, of solitude, of self-absorption, of preparation for the 
great path; then the final picture shows us the man of action, the man of 
energy, the man of insight, and the picture closes with the words, “ No man 
knows his grave to this day.” Lonely he was in life, lonely he was in 
death; but though no man knows his grave all the world knows his life. 

Here, briefly, I will say something, as part of my duty, on his influence. 

I cannot circumscribe it. I know not where it ends. Every Christian 
church on earth and every mosque is his monument. Peace is the founda¬ 
tion stone, the historic foundation stone on which they all rest, and that 
cross over the church on which the man is hung, which to the Christian is 
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the symbol of deity itself, where he said that he must die so that the law of 
Moses be fulfilled. And the Arabian’s great master, Mohammed, why, he is 
overflowing with praise when the son of Amram comes to his mind. Five 
hundred millions, at least, acknowledge him their master. Five hundred 
millions more will bow to his name. I know not what human society can 
be or become and allow that name to be forgotten. 

Are his doctrines to be abolished ? For two centuries, the first two 

centuries of the Christian Church, no other Bible was known but the Old 
Testament, and to-day in every synagogue and temple, and on every day 
and occasion of prayer, when his own followers come to the sacred shrine, 
the whole mystery hidden there is the law of Moses. And they take it in 
their hands, and. Oh, how often I have seen in my youth that scroll 
bedewed with the tears of the poor suffering Jew, and they lift it up again 

and say, “ This is the law that Moses laid before the people of Israel.” It 
is done so at this very moment, at this very hour of our Sabbath, and I 
thank God from my whole heart, and I feel inclined almost to say, ** Now 
let thy servant go,” that from the Jewish synagogue I could come here 
among you followers of other masters, disciples of other teachers, pilgrims 
from many lands; that I could stand up in your midst, and feeling that your 
heart and your soul and your sympathy is with me, simply repeating, This 
is the law that Moses has laid before us Israelites.” 


“ Religion is of real value only in so far as it makes man one with God; 
and any fonn of religion is worthy of our serious attention in proportion to 
its ability to attain this end. It is but a low selfish aim which seeks in 
religion only an escape from suffering or the attainment of ‘good things’ 
from God’s hands. To become ‘ partakers of the divine nature’ is not only 
the sum of all good, but that on account of which we should make religion a 
serious concern. Every form of religion failing in this one central factor is 
but a deceiver of men, giving a ‘stone for bread.’ And this oneness with 
God we see fully illustrated in the teaching and liy the example of Jesus. 
No system of religion is without its own special form of truth, expressed or 
implied. Here e. g. we have ‘filial piety’ or the kernel of the fifth Com¬ 
mandment as the root of the ceremonies, many of them superstitions, con¬ 
nected with Ancestral Ritual. Underlying the asceticism of Buddhism— 
which far transcends in voluntary offering any asceticism of the west —we 

find the desire to attain perfection. And Confucian philosophy exhibits a 

high degree of excellence in its moral maxims which embrace the various 
relations of man. Yet all my personal investigation leads me to the un- 
doubting conclusion that the most careful analysis of every form of religion 
and the highest appraisement of the good to be found in each, will but cause 
to shine forth more gloriously the surpassing beauty, holiness and power of 
Evangelical Christianity, with its Root—Faith in God,—and its fruit—Life 
to God. While therefore thankful that so much light, from Him from whom 
every ray of light proceeds, has thrown a twilight radiance into the preced¬ 
ing blackness of ignorance, we see in Jesus the fullest revelation of God; 
and in Him, and in Him alone, can we be ‘ filled with the fullness of God.’ ” 
•^Rev» John RosSy D,D,, of North China, 


CHRISTIANITY AS INTERPRETED BY 

LITERATURE. 

By Rev. Theodore T. Monger, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

When Christianity appeared in the world it might have been regarded 
in two ways : as a force requiring embodiment—something through which 
it could work; or as a spirit seeking to inform everything with which it 

should come in contact. 

It was both,—a force and a spirit, the objective and subjective of one 
energy whose end was to subdue all things to its own likeness. It was 
inevitable that Christianity as a conquering energy should lay hold of the 
strong things in the world and use them for itself. It was inevitable also 
that as a spirit it should work spirit-like from within, secretly penetrating 
into all things open to it, transforming them by its mysterious alchemy into 
forces like itself, drawing under and within itself governments, art, learning, 
science, literature and whatever else enters into society as shaping and 
directing energy. 

I am to speak of Christianity as interpreted by literature, or, more 
accurately, upon the way in which Christianity has infused itself into litera¬ 
ture and used it for itself, making it a medium by which it conveys itself to 
the world. 

% 

We should never lose sight of the fact that Christianity had its roots in 
a full and varied literature. It was a literature, rich and profound in all 
departments except philosophy. The Jew was too primitive and simple- 
minded as a thinker to analyze his thought or his nature ; but in history, in 
ethics, in imaginative fiction and in certain forms of poetry his literature 
well endures comparison with any that can be named. No sympathetic 
reader will deny that the Hebrew Scriptures are full of inspiration, but the 
thoughtful reader resents putting that inspiration into a rule or form, and 
he refuses to read them under a notion of authority that bars up the ave¬ 
nues of the mind, and turns every mental faculty into a nullity. 

It is sometimes said that Christ Igft no book, and that he did not con¬ 
template one; and so men go searching around for the seat of authority, 
locating it now in an infallible church, and now in Christian consciousness, 

and now in traditions and institutions; and, not finding any or all of these 
sufficient, they turn on the bookless Christ, and, as it were in defiance of him, 
put together some biographical sketches and sundry epistles and formally 
declare them to be the divinely constituted seat of authority. 

Christ indeed left no book, but he was not, therefore, a bookless Christ, 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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His revelation was not so absolute as to cut him off from the literature of tlie 
past as something upon which he stood, nor from that of the future as some¬ 
thing which might embody him. It is often made an object of study to find 
Christ in the Old Testament; it were a more profitable study to find the Old 
Testament in Christ. His first discourse begins with a quotation from it, and 
he dies with its words upon his lips. It is not necessary, and it would not be 
wholly true, to say that the Hebrew Scriptures gaye shape and direction to 
Christ; he was too unique, too original, too full of direct inspiration and 
vision to justify such an assertion, but he stood upon them not as an author- ^ 
itative guide in religion but as illustrative of truth, as valuable for their inspir¬ 
ing quality and as full of signs of more truth and fuller grace. His relation* 
to them—using modern phrases—was literary and critical; he emphasized; 
he selected and passed over, taking what he liked and leaving what did not 
suit his purpose. They served to develop his consciousness as the Messiah, 
but they did not govern or determine that consciousness. We cannot think 
of Christ apart from this literature. It is not more true to say that it was 
full of him than that he was full of it. 

Such being the case, we have a right to expect that Christ will go on 

investing himself in literature; that Christianity will robe itself in great 
poems and masterpieces of composition as various as least as those of Juda¬ 
ism, and as much greater as the new faith is greater than the old. As inspir¬ 
ation it demands expression, and the expression will take on the forms of the 
art it encounters and use it as its medium. But of itself inspiration calls for 
the rhythmic flow and measured cadence, even as the worlds are divinely 
built upon harmony and move in orbits that “ still sing to the young-eyed 
cherubim.” It was inevitable that a system so full of divine passion should 
call out a full stream of lyric poetry; that a .system involving the mysteries 
of the universe and great cosmic processes should clothe them in subtle 
dramas and majestic epics; that a system so profoundly involving the nature 
of man should produce philosophy; that a religion based on ethics should 
evoke treatises on human society; that a religion so closely related to daily 

life should call out the various forms of literature that discuss and depict 
life. 

It is not amiss to say that Christ himself uttered much that is in the 
truest sense literature. It is not necessary to literature ‘that it shall spring 
from the literary motive. It does not,matter how it comes about if it is the 
genuine thing. Christ was without the literary purpose, but that does not 
forbid us from counting the parable of the Lost Son as a consummate and 
powerful piece of literature. The great masterpieces do not spring primarily 
from the literary sense or purpose, but from human depths of feeling and 
duty. The absence of the literary motive leaves the inspiration freer. Out 
of such unconsciousness came Hamlet, and the Imitatio Christie and Pil¬ 
grim's Progress, and the Gettysburg oration. 

Enough of Christ's words are recorded to admit of classifying him in 
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respect to literature. I speak to such as will understand me when I say that 
Christ is to be put among the poets—^not the singers of rhymes nor the 
builders of epics, but those who see into the heart of things and feel the 
breath of the Spirit—^such are the poets. It matters not in what form Christ 
spoke, he was yet a poet. Every sentence will bear the test. . Put the micro¬ 
scope over them and see how perfect they are in structure. Lay your ear to 
them and hear how faultless, is their note. Catch their spirit and feel how 
true they are to the inner meaning of life, how full of God, how keyed to 
eternity and its eternal hymn of truth and love. 

The first literary products of Christianity, apart from those of its Founder, 
were the Epistles of St. Paul. It is difficult at present so to separate them 
from the veneration in which they ar:: held as to look at them in a free and 
critical way. A prevailing dogma of inspiration shuts us out from both their 
meaning and their excellence as compositions. They are not treatises but 
letters —one mind pouring itself out to others in a most human way for high 
ends. What freedom, the current flowing here and there as the mood sways 
the main purpose, now pressing steadily on between the banks, now over¬ 
flowing them, going off and coming back, sometimes forgetting to return; 
careless but always noble ; delicate but always firm and massive, imaginative, 
but always natural; original, full of resource, giving off the overflow of his 
thought and still leaving the fountain full, often prosaic and homely, but as 
often eloquent and overwhelming in power; a rough, hearty and careless 
writer, but who ever wrote better or to better purpose ? 

I pass by the Apocalypse, that marvel of sublimity and pathos- and 
prophetic outlook and word insight, the sphinx of literature. Nor will I 
venture to speak of the Fourth Gospel, the latter part of which is so wholly 
the outpouring of the divinest Soul in his divinest hours that criticism and 
literary estimate seem profane when applied to it. Nor will I speak of the 

Church Fathers, — Justin, who engrafted philosophy upon Christianity, and 
inaugurated the study of comparative religions; Clement of Alexandria— 
Plato come again in Christian robes—a man of the nineteenth century as 
well as his own, a writer who touched the centre of Christian theology in 

his doctrine of the Divine Immanence, and of man as the divine image, too 
keen to be deceived by Adamic analogies and Jewish notions of expiation, 
a writer so rational and lofty that he can be classed in any of the higher 
orders of greatness. Nor can I speak of his pupil Origen, greater than his 
master, the first constructive theologian, the most brilliant of the Christian 
Platonists. And I must pass by a greater figure—Athanasius, who stood up 
contra mundum and won in the conflict, giving to the world a phrase of 
more worth than all literatures. Father, ^ 5 on, and Holy Spirit. 1 must also 
pass by the Latin Fathers, who displaced the Greek conception of Chris¬ 
tianity and put in its place one of local origin which dominated the church 
for more than a thousand years, but never won the conquest over literature, 
which the Greek Fathers had achieved through their greater openness to 
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the ancient Greek authors—the chief original fountain of thought and art. 
The Greek produced philosophies, the Roman system. The Greek 
thought freely, the Roman within limits. These distinctions were mirrored 
in their literatures and in the form which they gave to Christianity. 

What would have been the result if the Greek mythology, with its 
friendly relations to Greek literature and philosophy, had not been sup¬ 
planted by the Latin theology, devoid of a literary background and antag¬ 
onizing the spirit of literature, cannot be told. Heresy might have over- 

whelmed the church, and Christianity might have been reBned into a oeauti- 
ful mysticism or a forceless philosophy unfit to cope with the rough world. 
The hard, strong setting of a theology of power and externalism—exponent 

and product of the Roman State—may have been necessary to guard the 
jewel of faith till the world should become softer and wiser. Meanwhile, 
however, it must go without the aid of its strongest ally, literature. Hence 
for centuries they went their separate ways. The church sang its hymns of 
faith, often most sweet and melodious; the theologians and the school-men 
spun their systems, drawing upon all known, sources of knowledge save the 

human heart, all-wise concerning God and heedless of man, but no great 
spirit poured itself out in song, or spake aloud for human nature. 

I hasten to name the exception, Dante, ** the spokesman of ten silent 
centuries,” as Carlyle called him, the first if not the greatest name in Chris¬ 
tian literature. 

- In the further treatment of my theme I shall simply refer to a few of 
the greater names who best illustrate it; a full treatment would require a 
volume. 

The “Divine Comedy’* regarded superficially is mediaeval, but at bottom 
it is of all ages. It has for an apparent motive the order of the Roman Church; 
but by the very law of inspiration, which may be defined to be that which 

leads an author unconsciously to transcend his purpose, Dante condemned 
as a poet what he would have built up as a son of ^e church. He meant to 
be constructive; he was revolutionary. By portraying the ideal, he revealed 
the hopelessness of the actual church. He was full of errancy—political, 
ecclesiastical, theological—all easily separable from the poet and the poem, 
but at bottom he was thoroughly true and profoundly Christian. He is to be 
regarded as one called of God to say to his age and to the world what had 

great need of being said. 

Dante's inspiration consists largely in the absoluteness of his ethical 
and spiritual perceptions, and as such they are essentially Christian. Greek 
in his formal treatment of penalty, he goes beyond the Greek, and is dis¬ 
tinctly Christian in his conception of God and of sin. In the Purgatory 
and Paradise he enters a world unknown outside of Christian thought. In 
the Greek tragedies mistake is equivalent to sin and crime, and it led to the 

same doom, but the Inferno (with a few exceptions made in the interest of 
the church) contains only sinners. In the tragedies, defeat is final even 
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though struggle must never end ; there is no freedom, no repentance and 
undoing; but Dante builds his poem upon the living free-will, the &trug< 

gling and overcoming heart. The mount of Purgatory rises high out of the 
sea and is not far off from Paradise. All speaks of will, and moral choice, 
and escape from evil and return to God. The entire play of thought is 
between sin and holiness, seif and God, and the whole atmosphere of the poem 
is charged with freedom. It brought to judgment the fatalism of - the East 
and of the older literature, and was prophetic of the new spirit that was 

rising in the West and was beginning to call for utterance. 

Dante came both too early and too late to be caught in the mesjies of 
dogmatism; the church and not dogma was in the ascendant. He par¬ 
took instead of the new breath that was stealing over the world, awakening 
mind, reviving art and architecture. He is to be classed with the cathe¬ 
dral builders, a product and mouth-piece of the same divine inspiration. 
While they reared their arches and lifted their spires toward heaven he 

built his great verse. Cathedral and poem say the same thing — aspira¬ 
tion ; both lose themselves in the ecstasy of God. 

1 speak at length of Dante because through him Christianity first thor¬ 
oughly entered itself in literature, and also because the “ Divine Comedy” is 
one of the masterpieces of human composition, and also the foremost pro¬ 
duct of Christian literature. Schelling regarded it as “the archetype of all 
Christian poetry.” 

It need not be said at this stage of the study of Dante that the Divine 
Comedy is not to be interpreted as an attempt to picture the next world. 
There is no time nor place in it. It is an allegory of human life, and the 
scene is the soul-of man. The gigantic imagery, the descending caverns of 
the Inferno, the painful hill pf Purgatory, the rose of Paradise —these mean 
nothing but moral facts and processes in the human heart put “ sub specie 
aeternitatis,” under the form of eternity. “'The threefold future world”—I 
quote Mr. William T. Harris, the best interpreter of Dante known to me — 
“ presents an exhaustive picture of man’s relations to his deeds. Whatever 
man doeSy he does to himself: therefore the effects are found in himself'' This 

is the sum and substance of Dante. Study him well, and you will find this 
moral fact and process delineated with the utmost accuracy. So, too, it is 
the substance of Christ’s parables, which are to be read in the same way— 
“ sub specie aeternitatis ” — and not as prophetic pictures of future condi- 
tions. 

The strong point in Dante is that he ingrafted into literature the purga¬ 
torial character of sin—I do not say the dogma of purgatory. Whatever Pro¬ 
testant theology has done with this truth, Protestant literature has preserved 
it, and, next to love, made it the leading factor in its chief imaginative 
works. Sin and its reaction, pain eating away the sin, purity and wisdom 

through the suffering of sin, sin and its disclosure through conscience— 
what else do we find in the great masterpieces of fiction and poetry, not 
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indeed with slavish uniformity, but as a dominant thought ? Hawthorne 
wrote of nothing else; it gives eternal freshness to his pages. It runs like 
a golden thread through the works of George Eliot and makes them other 
than they seem. The root idea of this conception of sin is humanify —the 

chief theme of modern literature as it is of Christianity; and is the one 
because it is the other. This conception pervades literature because Chris¬ 
tianity imparted it. 

In Dante it was settled that henceforth Christianity should have literature 
for a mouth-piece. As the Renaissance and the Reformation prepared the 
field—one bringing back learning and the other liberty—Christianity began 
to vest itself ip literary forms. The relation has continued, and has gained 
in strength from century to century. The same process has been going on 
in each,—a gradual elimination of pagan ideas. For the most part the 
literature of Christendom is Christian; I mean the literature, but we 

must not expect to find all of Christianity in any one author. Working 
spirit-like, its method has been that of searching out those gifted ones whose 
mental note responded to some note in itself, and set them to singing or 
speaking in that key. Thus it has worked, and we must look for Christian¬ 
ity in literature, not as though listening to one singer after another, but 
rather to the whole choir. The Fifth Symphony cannot be rendered by a 
violin or trumpet, but only by the whole orchestra. 

The range is wide and long. It reaches from Dante to Whittier ; from 
Shakespeare to Burns and Browning ; from Spenser to Longfellow and 
Lowell; from Cowper to Shelley and Wordsworth ; from Milton to Matthew 
Arnold ; from Bunyan to Hawthorne and Victor Hugo and Tolstoi; from 
Thomas A Kempis and Pascal to Kant and Jonathan Edwards and Lessing 
and Schleiermacher and Coleridge and Maurice and Martineauand Robertson 
and Fairbairn ; from Jeremy 'faylorand South and Barrow and the Cambridge 

Platonists to Emerson and Amiel and Carlyle; from Bacon to Lotze ; from 
Addison and Johnson to Goethe and Scott and Thackeray and Dickens and 
George Eliot. Pardon the long but .still scant list. Some great names can¬ 
not be included. As paganism lives on in the state so it survives in litera¬ 
ture, but in each with a waning force. Still, even under a strict conception 
of Christianity but few must be excluded. Nearly all strike some Christian 

note. It is not always clear ; often it fails to harmonize with much else in 
the writer, ahd sometimes it is lost for a while or is drowned in the discords 
of this world ; but Christianity is a wide thing and nothing that is human 
is alien to it; nor is it possible that any product of a single mind can more 
than hint at that which comprises the whole order and movement of the 

world. Christ is more than a Judean slain on Calvary ; Christ is humanity 
as it is evolving under the power and grace of God, and any book touched 
by the inspiration of this fact belongs to Christian literature. Take for 
example the plays of Shakespeare; there is hardly anything in them that is 
obviously Christian — a few over-quoted references to Christ, no abuse of 
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the church, a decent Engltsh-like romance, but no sense of Christianity 
either as a cause to be championed or as a prime factor in human life. 
Still they are Christian because they are so thoroughly on the side of 
humanity. How full of freedom; what a sense of man as a responsible 
agent; what conscience and truth and honor; what charity and mercy 
and justice ; what reverence for man and how well clothed is he in 
the human virtues; and what a strong, hopeful spirit despite the agnostic 
note heard now and then, but amply redeemed and counteracted by the 
general tenor. If the predominant motive of Shakespeare were sought in 
his own lines it v/ould be the couplet in Henry Fifth : 

“There is some soul of goodness in things cvil^ 

' Would men observingly distil it out; ” 

a sentiment one with the Christian estimate of this world and indicative of 
its process. 

Something of the same sort might be said of Goethe. It would be a 
misfortune indeed if he could not be regarded as an interpreter of Chris¬ 
tianity, not because the divine order needs the help of such a name, "but 
because it would seem as though Providence had defeated itself in so richly 

endowing a human mind and then suffering it to appear on the wrong side. 
When God opens the eyes of a man very wide, it is to be expected that he 
will see him and his Christ. It is not a haphazard universe; mind is corre¬ 
lated to fact; great minds do not fail to see great facts. 

Goethe is to be regarded as one in whom Christianity won a victory. 
Starting in a stout revolt against it, he ends in acquiescence. “It is alto¬ 
gether strange to me,” he wrote to Jacobi, “that I, an old heathen, should 

see the Cross planted in my own ground, and hear Christ’s blood and 
wounds practically preached without its offending me. Wc owe this to the 

higher point of view to which philosophy has raised us.” 

m 

But if his Christianity failed to reach the measure of his greatness, he 
rendered it the weightiest service by checking two powerful influences 
which, however corrective and within limits useful, were pressing unduly 
upon faith and even threatening its existence—the infidelity of Voltaire and 
the naturalism of Rousseau. Goethe set his hard German sense and loftier 
inspiration against these poisoning and undermining influences, insisting 
on reverence, and asserting a doctrine of nature that embraced will and 
spirit and made them the sources of conduct. 

Goethe also rendered Christianity an inestimable service in destroying 
the mediaeval conception of the world as a piece of mechanism, and of God 
as'an “external world-architect,”—conceptions that had come In through the 
Latin theology, or rather had been fostered by it. Both Augustine and Cal¬ 
vin held the Divine Immanence, but it did not shut out a practical external- 
ism in their systems. It may be truly said of Goethe that he introduced the 

modem spirit into theology—chiefly, however, through protests and denials. 
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“ No! such a God my worship may not win. 

Who lets the world about his finger spin, 

A thing extern; my God must rule within, 

And whom I own for Father, God, Creator, 

Hold nature in himself, himself in nature; 

And in his kindly arms embraced, the whole 
Doth live and move by his pervading soul.” 

In the transfer of thought from the conception of God as a purely tran¬ 
scendent maker and ruler of the universe to such a conception as that con¬ 
tained in these lines—a God also immanent and acting from within, we have 
the starting-point of the theology which is now prevailing, and prevailing 
because it accords with other knowledge. 

I have spoken at length of Goethe, not because he is an interpreter of 
Christianity in literature, but because he illustrates the relation to Chris¬ 
tianity of certain authors who are usually counted as doubtful, or as on the 
wrong side of faith. The Christian value of an author is not to be deter¬ 
mined by the fullness of his Christian assertion. There is, of course, 
immense value in the great positive, full-stalured believers like Dante and 
Bacon and Milton and Browning. Such men form the court from which 
there is no appeal. But Christianity is all the while in need of two things : 
correction of its mistakes and perversions, and development in the direction 
of its universality. None can do these things so well as those who are 
partially outsiders. An earnest skeptic is often the best man to find the 
obscured path of faith. Those who always lie in Abraham’s bosom ” do 
not readily catch the tone of the eternal waters as they break on the shores 
of time. 

IT 

Hut if a doubter is often a good teacher and critic of Christianity, much 

more is it true that it is often developed and carried along its proper lines 

not moie by those who are within than by those who stand on the boundary 

and cover both sides. Milton, though a great teacher of Christian ethics in 

his prose writings, did nothing to enlarge the domain of Christian belief or 

* 

to better theological thinking in an age when it sadly needed improvement; 
but Goethe taught Christianity to think scientifically, and prepared' the way 
for it to include modern science. So, of Shelley and Matthew Arnold and 
Emerson and the group of Germans represented by Lessing and Herder — 
authors, who, with their Hellenistic tendencies represent a phase of thought 
and life which undoubtedly is to be brought within the infolding scope of 
Christianity ; and no one can do it so well as those modern Greeks. As 
kings of the earth they bring the glory and honor of their beauty and 
humanity and truth into the New Jerusalem which is always coming down 

from God out of Heaven. 

No one illustrates this point better than Matthew Arnold. He has not 
a very lovely look with his bishop-baiting and rough handling of Dissent. 
But there is something worthier and broader in the man; as is shown in the 
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fact that the subject of his best sonnet — East London — was a dissenting 
preacher. 

Like others of this class of teachers, he calls attention to overborne or 
undeveloped truth. There is no doubt but the church has relied too exclu¬ 
sively upon the miracles; Arnold reminds it that the substance of Christian¬ 
ity does not consist of miracles. It had come to worship the Bible as a 
fetich, and to fill it with all sorts of magical meanings and forced dogmas—• 
the false and nearly fatal fruit of the Reformation; Arnold dealt the 
superstition a heavy blow that undoubtedly strained the faith of many, but it 
is with such violence that the Kingdom of Heaven is brought in. When 
God lets loose a thinker in the world there is always a good deal of destruc¬ 
tion. Such teachers must be watched while they are listened to. We our 
selves must be critics when wc read a critic. 

We picture him as one who stood on the thre.shold of the temple, turn¬ 
ing now with yearning looks to the altar and even casting himself at 
its foot — as in the lines on Rugby Chapel, and interpreting the very law of 
the altar in “ The Good Shepherd with the Kid ; ” — thus he stands upon the 
threshold looking within and believing, looking also without upon a world 
he would not attempt to explain nor strive to measure except in a way 
called scientific — a false way, but the very honesty and courage with which 
he held to it aie profoundly Christian. 

In tracing our subject historically it is interesting to note a certain 
progress or order of development, especially in the poets, in the treatment 
of Christianity at the hands of literature. 

In Chaucer and Shakespeare we have a broad, ethical conception of it, 
free both from dogma and ecclesiasticism. The former mildly rebuked the 
evils and follies of the church, but stood for the plain and simple virtues, 
and gave a picture of a parish minister which no modern conception has 
superseded. The latter denied nothing, as.serted nothing concerning either 
church or dogma, keeping in the higher region of life, but it was life per 
meated with the humanity and freedom of Christianity. Spenser put its 
fundamental truths into allegories as subtle as they were beautiful, but too 
fine and ethereal to lay hold of this rough world. Milton more than half 
defeated his magnificent genius by weighting it with a mechanical theology. 
It is audacious work to question the moral value of “ Paradise Lost.’' Such 
a masterpiece of literary art can hardly have been wrought in vain, and 
doubtless it has been the source and cause of much reverence and spiritual 

earnestness. Its very aim as an epic of redemption is not without effect, 
however poor the argument, but it did much to rivet the chains of mechan¬ 
ical theology, and it made heaven and hell so material that his picture of 

them became literal fact and expectation, despite his assertion that ** myself 
am hell.” The greatest tribute to the genius of Milton is the fact tijiat he 
supplanted the Bible in the minds of those who adored it. The Puritan for 
two hundred years died in the faith and expectation of, Milton’s heaven. 
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It is in his prose writings that we Bnd those ethical conceptions of Chris- 
tianity which informed Puritanism and clothed its rugged strength with 
glory. Milton represents the force of the Puritan movement; it swept him 
off his feet—a thing that seldom happens to a poet. It captured him not 
only as a statesman but as a poet, and so he sang its theology in verse 
unapproachably lofty but without corresponding spiritual reality. In him 

is seen the anomaly of a great poet—-and there is hardly a greater—^who is 
without freedom. 

The later poets seldom made the same mistake; they rarely forego 
their birthright of spiritual vision. Cowper verged in the same direction, 
but saved himself by the humanity he wove into his verse,—a clear and 
almost new note in the world’s music. But the poets who followed him, 
closing up the last century and covering the first of this, served Christianity 
chiefly by protesting against the theology in which it was ensnared. The ser¬ 
vice rendered to the faith by such poets as Burns and B3fron and Shelley and 
William Blake is very great. It is no longer in order to apologize for lines 
which all wish had not been written. It were more in order to require 
apology from the theology which called out the satire of Burns, and from 
the ecclesiasticism that provoked the young Shelley even to atheism ; the 
poet was not the real atheist. We now see that, whether consciously or not, 
they were making necessary protests, breaking chains, opening paths and 
clearing the way for a rational and human faith,—Burns with sad, boister¬ 
ous mirth, Byron with stormy rage and defiance, Shelley by turning all 
nature into a witness to the living spirit of Truth and Love, foolishly throw¬ 
ing away the form of Christianity, but casting himself with martyr-like 
devotion upon its spirit. 

Scarcely any “ books that are books ” appear in English type but they 
are either heavily charged with Christian humanity and sentiment, or they 
debate some problems of faith, or some question of morals. The novel of 
society and of naked realism, and the art-for-art’s-sake literature which lin¬ 
gering heathenism now and then strives to revive, have no deep and lasting 
regard ; but every author who seems to win a place and to keep it reflects 
how thoroughly Christianity and literature interpenetrate each other. The 

permanent and classic seems to be that which is Christian ; and that which 
ignores Christianity and has escaped or missed its spirit, taking no pains 
even to question or to deny, fails of that hearing which implies acceptance. 

If, as I said at the outset, Christianity is a spirit that seeks to inform 

everything with which it comes in contact, the process has that clear and 

growing illustration in the poets of the century. In one way or another, 

some in negative but more in positive ways, they have striven to enthrone 

love in man and for man as the supreme law, and they have found this law 

in God who works in righteousness for its fulfillment. The roll might be 

called from Wordsworth and Coleridge down to Whittier, and but few would 
need to be counted out. 
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The marked examples are Tennyson and Browning, and of the two I 

think Tennyson is the clearer. Speaking roughly, and taking his work as a 

whole, I regard it as more thoroughly informed with Christianity than that 

of any other master in literature. I do not, of course, refer to the temper of 
_ • 

Christianity; that is better expressed elsewhere; nor do I mean that there 
are not authors who present some single phase of it in a clearer light. I do 
not forget the overwhelming positiveness of Browning whose faith is the very 
evidence of things unseen and whose hope is like a contagion. His logic is 
that of Job—simple trust in a God who sustains an orderly universe : 

“ The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the dawn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing ; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s'in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world ! ” 

One would sooner spare almost any of Tennyson’s lines than these rough 
ones from Browning; 

** My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 

That after Last returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best, can’t end worst 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 

It is this very positiveness that removes him a little way from us; it is 
high and we cannot quite attain to it. Tennyson, on the contrary, speaks 
on the level of our finite hearts, believes and doubts with us, debates the 
problems of faith with us, and such victories as he wins are also ours. 
Browning leaves us behind as he storms his way into the heaven of his 
unclouded hope, but Tennyson stays with us in a world, which, being such 
as it is, is never without a shadow. The more clearly we see the eternal, 
the more deeply are we enshrouded in the finite. 

The most interesting fact in connection with our subject is the thorough 
discussion Christianity is now undergoing in literature; and Tennyson is 
the undoubted leader in the debate. It is not only in the highest form of 
literary art, but it is based on the latest and fullest science. He turns evo¬ 
lution into faith, and makes it the ground of hope. 

It is not in the In Memoriam^ however, but in the Idyls that we have 
his fullest explication of Christianity, These Idyls are sermons or treatises; 
they deal with all sins, faults, graces, virtues,—character in all its phases 
and forms and processes put under a conception of Christ which nineteen 
centuries have evolved plus the insight of the poet. 

But while a profound interpreter, Tennyson refuses ta play the part of 
prophet, and there is at the close of the Passing of Arthur that same half- 
faltering note heard throughout In Memortam. It is not the defect of faith 
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nor the excess of doubt, but the insight of one who sees that this is an 

unfolding universe, that the future will not be like the past, and that mys • 
tery enfolds it from first to last. His attitude is that of Job, who never 
gained the solution of life he longed for, but gained instead a trust in God, 

who, though he spoke out of the whirlwind of a tumultuous and contradictory 
world, yet showed order and purpose throughout it. Trust, even with a 
shadow of doubt on it, is higher than belief. And ^o Tennyson brings the 
“Round Table, which was an image of the mighty world,” to an end. 

“New men, strange faces, other minds,” are to come on. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

But Arthur will not so leave his last knight; the poet will not close 
the present with ruin and open no way into the future. The past, with its 
broken circle of knights, some following “ wandering fires,” some hunting 
the Grail—type of how much vain work in the name of God—some treach¬ 
erous, and all brought to nought in “ that last, dim, weird battle of the 
West,” where Christian and heathen are fatally confused, and Arthur is 
mortally hurt while he slays false Modred with Excalibur—sword of the 
spirit—not thus does the poet close the page of history. The striving 
world, the struggling soul—interpret it as you will—does not end its career 
on a field of “ever-shifting sand,” so shrouded in “death-white mist” that 
“friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew,” and “ev’n on Arthur fell 
confusion;” what a picture of the world as it fares on its uncertain way—its 
doubtful battles, its shifting ground, its mistaken leadership, its disputes in 
the name of peace, its confusion of spirit and form, its conquests that yield 
no apparent gain, or a gain that only involves further strife ! But not thus 
does the poet leave a too true picture of the world and of life. Modred is 
slain; the sword of the spirit does its work ; falsehood is crushed. Arthur, 
king of righteous and peaceful order and lord of his own soul, must pass, 
but he does not pass to death. Humanity does not end its career on 

“these shoals of time.” Arthur leaves as a link with the future a weak but 

faithful warrior, with the injunction to pray; 

“ More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

The battle is lost, as all battles seemingly are, for what is human life 
but a lost battle ? But prayer remains; the invisible world is still an open 
field. The battle is lost, but 

“ The whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

Life has no full victory, but it has trust in God. Arthur dies, fighting, 

confused, but still knowing well how to discern a lie from the truth, and his 

soul passes, borne by Faith, Hope and Love into its own eternal world. 

_ e 

Explain life we cannot, nor can we forecast the history of the world, but we 
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can trust both soul and world in the hands of Ood, leaving the mystery of 
existence with him who is being itself. Why should we ask for more ? If 
we understood life its charm would he gone. 

Such is the lesson taught by Tennyson. It was also taught by Job ; it 
was taught and lived out by Christ. Truth came to the Cross ; its victory is 
not a won battle, but a conflict for truth unto death. It is when literature 
explicates this central truth ^of Christianity that it reaches its own highest 

point of possible achievement; foi literature cannot surpass what is greatest 
and deepest in life. 

The value of these re-statements of Christianity, especially by the poets, 
is beyond estimate. They are the real defenders of the faith, the prophets 
and priests whose succession never fails. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes an 
enticing plea for agnosticism, and seems to sweep the universe clean of faith 


and (iod ; we read 'I’ennyson’s 
*‘In Memoriam,” or Browning’s 


“Higher Pantheism,” “The Two Voices,” 
“Saul,” “Death in the Desert,” or Words¬ 


worth’s odes “Immortality” and “Duty,” or Whittier’s “My Psalm,” and 
the plea for agnosticism fades out; in some way it seems truer and better to 


believe. 


Such prophets never cease though their coming is uncertain. In the 
years just gone, three have “ lost themselves in the light ” they saw so clearly, 
and the .succession will not fail. So long as a century can produce such 
interpreters of Christianity as Tennyson and Browning and Whittier, it will 
not vanish from the earth. 


It will be seen that 1 have simply touched a few points of a subject too 
large and wide-spreading to be l^rought within an hour’s space. To amend 
for so scanty treatment, I will briefly enumerate the chief ways in which lit¬ 
erature becomes the interpreter of Christianity. 

1. Literature interprets Christianity correctly fdr the plain reason that 
both are keyed to the Spirit. The inspiration of high literature is that of 
truth; it reveals the nature and meaning of things, which is the office of the 

Spirit that takes the things of Christ and shows them unto us, even as the poet 

interprets life — two similar and sympathetic processes. 

2. Literature, with few exceptions — ail inspired literature—stands 
squarely upon humanity and insists upon it on ethical grounds and for ethi¬ 
cal ends- - and this is essential Christianity. 

3. Literature, in its highest forms, is unworldly. It is a protest against 

the worldly temper, the worldly motive, the worldly habit. It appeals lo the 

0 

spiritual and the invisible; it readily allies itself with all the greater Chris¬ 
tian truths and hopes, and becomes their mouthpiece. 

4. The greater literature is prophetic and optimistic. Its key-note is: 
“ All is well; ” and it accords with the Christian secret: “ Behold, I make 

all things new.” 

5. Literature, in its higher ranges, is the corrective of poor thinking — 
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that which is crude, extravagant, superstitious, hard, one-sided. This is 
especially true in the realm of theological thought. 

The theology of the West with the western passion for clearness and 
immediate effectiveness, is mechanical and prosaic ; it pleases the ordinary 
mind and therefore a democratic age insists on it; it is a good tool for 
priestcraft; it is easily defended by formal logic ; but it does not satisfy the 
thinker, and it is abhorrent to the poet. Hence, thoroughly as it has 
swayed the Occidental world, it has never commanded the assent of the 
choicest Occidental minds. Hence the long line of mystics, through whom 

lies the true continuity of Christian theology, always verging upon poetry 
and often reaching it. A theology that insists on a transcendent God, who 

sits above the world and spins the thread of its affairs as a spinner at a 
wheel; that holds to such a conception of God because it involves the 
simplest of several perplexing propositions; that resents immanence as 

involving pantheism; that makes two catalogues—the natural and the 
the supernatural—and puts everything it can understand into one list, and 
everything it cannot understand into the other, and then makes faith turn 
upon accepting this division ; such a theology does not command the assent 
of those minds who express themselves in literature ; the poet, the man of 
genius, the broad universal thinker pass it by; they stand too near God to 

be deceived by such renderings of his truth. All the while, in every age, 
these children of light have made their protest; and it is through them that 
the chief gains in theological thought have been secured. 

For the most part the greater names in literature have been true to 
Christ, and it is the Christ in them that has corrected theology; redeeming 
it from dogmatism and making it capable of belief — not clear, perhaps, but 
profound. 

It may not be amiss to add to this paper a word of benediction. Let it 
be drawn not from the Christian Scriptures, but from a page of modern liter¬ 
ature that combines their inmost thought with the truest form of literary art, 
each lending itself to the other in .such a way as to show their ordained rela¬ 
tion: 

“ ’Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 

And the pale weaver, through his window seen 

In Spitalfields, look’d thrice dispirited; 

“ I met a preacher there I knew, and said : 

* Ill and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene ? ’ 

* Bravely ! ’ said he ; ‘ for I of late have been 

Much cheered with,thoughts of Christ, the living bread.’ 

** O human soul, as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light. 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam. 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night! 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home.” 




PROF. MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 

“ IS IT PROBABLE THAT MEN WHO CAN DEVOTE STUDIOUS YEARS TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE WILL CARE NOTHING ABOUT THE DOCTRINES OF BUDDHA AND I HE 
MAXIMS OF CONFUCIUS? I AM A CHRISTIAN: THEREFORE THERE IS NOTHING HUMAN 
OR DIVINE IN ANV LITERATURE OF THE WORLD THAT I CAN AFFORD TO IGNORE.** 












THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE WORLD AS 

LITERATURE. 


By Prof. Milton S. Terry, D.D., 

There have been, and probably yet exist, some isolated tribes of men 
who imagine that the sun rises and sets for their sole benefit. They occupy, 
perchance, a lonely island far from the routes of ocean travel, and have no 
thought that the sounding waters about their island home are at the same 
time washing beautiful corals and precious pearls on other shores. We say, 
“ How circumscribed their vision ; how narrow their world ! ” But the same 
may be said of anyone who is so circumscribed by the conditions of race 

and language in which he has been reared that he has no knowledge or 
appreciation of lands, nations, religions and literatures which differ from his 
own. I am a Christian, and must needs look at things from a Christian 
point of view. But that fact .should not hinder the broade.st observation. 

Christian scholars have for centuries admired the poems of Homer and will 

never lo.sc interest in the story of Odysseus, the myriad-minded Greek, 
who traversed the roaring seas, touched many a foreign shore, and observed 
the habitations and customs of many men. Will they be likely to discard 
the recently deciphered Akkadian hymns and Assyrian penitential psalms ? 
Is it probable that men who can devote studious years to the phihjsophy of 
Plato and Aristotle will care nothing about the invocations f)f the old Persian 

Avesta, the Vedic hymns, the doctrines of Buddha and the maxims of Con¬ 
fucius ? Nay, I repeat it, I am a Christian, therefore I think there is nothing 
human or divine in any literature of the world that I can afford to ignore. 
My own New Testament Scriptures enjoin the following words as a solemn 
commandment; “Whatever things are true, whatever things are worthy of 
honor, whatever things arc just, whatever things are pure, whatever things 
are lovely, whatever things are of good rei)ort, if there be any virtue and if 

there be any praise, exercise reason . . . upon these things” (Phil, 

iv. 8). 

My task is to speak of the “ sacred books of the world,” as so much 
various literature. And I must at the very outset acknowledge my inability 
to treat such a broad subject with anything like comprehensive thorough¬ 
ness. And had I the requisite knowledge and ability, the time at my dis¬ 
posal would forbid. I can only glance at some notable characteristics of 
this varied literature, and call attention to some few things which are worthy 
of protracted study. 

Copyright, 1893* by J* H. B. 
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THE TAO-TEH-KING. 

I commence with a quotation from the treatise of the old Chinese phil* 
osopher Laotsze, where he gives utterance to his conception of the Infinite. 
He seems to be struggling in thought with the great Power which is back of 
all phenomena, and seeking to set forth the idea which possesses him so 
that others may grasp it. His book is known as the Tao-teh-king, and is 
devoted to the praise of what the author calls his Tao. The twenty-fifth 
chapter, as translated by John Chalmers, reads thus : 

“ There was something chaotic in nature which existed before heaven 
and earth. It was still. It was void. It stood alone and was not changed. 
It pervaded everywhere and was not endangered. It may be regarded as 
the mother of the universe. I know not its name, but give it the title of 
Tao. If I am forced to make a name for it, I say it is Great; being great, 
I say that it passes away; passing away, I say that it is far off; being far 
off, I say that it returns. Now Tao is great; heaven is great; earth is 
great; a king is great. In the universe there are four greatnesses, and a 
king is one of them. Man takes his law from the earth; the earth takes its 
law from heaven ; heaven takes its law from Tao; and Tao takes its law 
from what it is in itself.” 

Now it is not the theology of this passage, nor its cosmology, that we 

put forward; but rather its grand poetic concepts. Here is the production 
of an ancient sage, born six hundred years before the Christian era. He 
had no Pentateuch or Hexateuch to enlighten him; no Isaiah to prophesy 
to him; no Vedic songs addressed to .the deities of earth and sea and air; 
no pilgrim from any other nation to tell him of the thoughts and things of 

other lands. But like a poet reared under other skies, he felt 

“ A presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things.” 

Students of Laotsze’s book have tried to express his idea of Tao by 
other terms. It has been called the Supreme Reason, the Universal Soul, 
the Eternal Idea, the Nameless Void, Mother of Being and Essence of 

Things. 

But the very mystery that attaches to the word becomes an element of 
power in the literary features of the book. That suggestiveness of some¬ 
thing great and yet intangible, a something that awes and impresses, and 
yet eludes our grasp, is recognized by all great writers and critics as a 
conspicuous element in the masterpieces of literature. 

I have purposely chosen this passage from the old Chinese book since 

it affords a subject for comparison in other sacred books. Most religions 
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have some theory or poem of Creation, and I select next the famous hymn 
of Creation from the Rigveda (Bk. 10, ch. 129). It is not by any means the 

moht beautiful specimen of the Vedic hymns, but it shows how an ancient 

Indian poet thought and spoke of the mysterious origin of things. He 
looked out on a mist-wrapt ocean of being, and his soul was filled with a 
strong desire to know its secrets. 

1. Then there was neither being nor not-being. 

The atmosphere was not, nor sky above it. 

What covered all ? and where ? by what protected ? 

Was there the fathomless abyss of waters ? 

2. When neither death nor deathlessness existed; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone that One breathed calmly, self-supported. 

Other than It was none, nor aught above It. 

3. Darkness there was at first in darkness hidden ; 

This universe was undistinguished water. 

That which is void and emptiness lay hidden; 

Alone by power of fervor was developed. 

4. Then for the first time there arose desire. 

Which was the primal germ of mind, within it. 

And sages, searching in their heart, discovered 
In nothing the connecting bond of being. 

(Verse 5 omitted.) 

6. Who is it knows ? Who here can tell us surely 
From what and how this universe has risen ? 

And whether not till after it the gods lived ? 

Who then can know from what it has arisen ? 

7. The source from which this universe has risen 
And whether it was made, or uncreated, 

He only knows, who from the highest heaven 
Rules, the all-seeing Lord,— or does not he know ? 

One naturally compares with these poetic speculations the beginning of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, where we have a Roman poet’s conception of the 
original Chaos, a rude and confused mass of water, earth and air, all void 
of light, out of which “ God and kindly Nature ” produced the visible order 
of beauty of the world. The old Scandinavians had also, in their sacred book, 
“ the Elder Edda,” a song of the prophetess, who told the story of Creation. 

** In that far age when Ymir lived, 

And there was neither land nor sea, 

Earth there was not nor lofty heaven ; 

A yawning deep, but verdure none, 

Until Bor’s sons the spheres upheaved. 

And formed the mighty midgard round ; 

Then bright the sun shone on the cliffs, 

And green the ground became with plants.*’ 

I need not quote, but only allude to the Chaldean account of Creation 
recently deciphered from the monuments, and the opening chapter of the 

book of Genesis, which contains what modern scholars are sriven to callinsr 
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the “ Hebrew poem of Creation.” In this we have the sublime but vivid 
picture of God creating the heavens and the earth and all their contents and 
living tribes in six days, and resting the seventh day and blessing it. 

As theologians we naturally study these theosophic poems with refer¬ 
ence to their origin and relationship. But we now call attention to the 
place they hold in the sacred literatures of the world. Each composition 

bears the marks of individual genius. He may, and probably does, in 

every case express the current belief or tradition of his nation, but his 
description reveals a human mind wrestling with the mysterious problems 
of the world, and suggesting, if not announcing, some solution. As speci¬ 
mens of literature the various poems of Creation exhibit a world-wide taste 
and tendency to cast in poetic form the profoundest thoughts which busy 
the human soul. 

THE VEDA. 

I turn now to that great collection of ancient Indian songs known as the 
Rigveda. As a body of sacred literature they are especially expressive of a 
childlike intuition of Nature. The hymns are addressed to various gods of 
earth and air and the bright heaven beyond, but owing to their great diver¬ 
sity of date and authorship they vary much in value and interest. By the 
side of some splendid productions of gifted authors we find many tiresome 
and uninteresting compositions. It is believed by those best competent to 
judge that in the oldest hymns we have a picture of an original and 
primitive life of men just as it may be imagined to have sprung forth, fresh 
and exultant from the bosom of Nature. Popular songs always embody 
numerous facts in the life of a people, and so these Vedic hymns reveal to us 
the ancient Aryans at the time when they entered India, far back beyond 
the beginnings of authentic history. They were not the first occupants of 
that country, but entered it by the same northwestern passes where Alexan¬ 
der led his victorious armies more than two thousand years thereafter. The 
Indus and the rivers of the Punjab water the fair fields where the action of 
the Vedas is laid. The people cultivated the soil, and were rich in flocks 
and herds. But they were also a race of mighty warriors, and with 
apparently the best good conscience, prayed and struggled to enrich 
themselves with the spoil of their enemies. All these things find expression 
in the Vedic songs, and a popular use of them implies an ardent worship of 
Nature. 

The world of sight and sense is full of God, and earth and sky and 
waters, and all visible forms of natural beauty or terror are instinct with 
invisible forces which are colored as things of life. The principal earth- 
god, to whom very many hymns are addressed, is Agni, the god of fire. 
His proper home is heaven, they say, but he has come down as a represent¬ 
ative of other gods to bring light and comfort to the dwellings of men. 
His births are without number, and the vivid poetical concept of their nature 

is seen in the idea that he lies concealed in the soft wood, and when two sticks 
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are rubbed together Agni springs forth in gleaming brightness, and devours 
the sticks which were his parents. He is also born amid the rains of 
heaven, and comes down as lightning to the earth. Take the following as 
a fair specimen of many hymns of praise addressed to the god of hre : 

“ O Agni, graciously accept this wood which I offer thee, and this my 
service, and listen to my songs. Herewith we worship thee, O Agni, thou 
high-born, thou conqueror of horses, thou son of power. With songs we 

worship thee who lovest song, who givest riches and art Lord thereof. Be 
thou to us of wealth the Lord and giver, O wise and powerful one ; and 
drive away from us the enemies. Give us rains out of heaven, thou inex¬ 
haustible one, give us our food and drinks a thousand-fold. To him who 
praises thee and seeks thy help, draw near, O youngest messenger and 
noblest priest of the gods, draw near through song. O thou wise Agni, wisely 
thou goest forth between gods and men,—a friendly messenger between the 
two. Thou wise and honored one, occult, perform the sacrificial service, 
and seat thyself upon this sacred grass.” 

As Agni is the principal deity of the earth, so is Indra of the air. He 
is the god of the clear blue sky, the air space, whence come the fertilizing 
rains. 

The numerous poems addressed to him abound in images which are 
said to be especially forcible to .such as have lived some time in India and 
watched the phenomena of the changing seasons there. The clouds are 
conceived as the covering of hostile demons, who hide the sun, darken the 
world, and hold back the heavenly waters from the thirsty earth. It is 
Indra’s glory that he alone is able to vanquish those dreadful demons. All 
the other gods shrink back from the roaring monsters, but Indra, armed 
with his fatal thunderbolt, smites them with rapid lightning strokes, ruins 

their power, pierces their covering of clouds and relea.ses the waters which 
then fall in copious showers to bless the eartli. In other hymns the demons 
are conceived as having stolen the reservoirs of water, and hidden them away 
in the caverns of the mountains. But Indra pursues them thither, splits the 
mountains with his thunderbolt, and sets them at liberty again. Such a 
powerful deity is also naturally worshiped as the god of battle. He is 
always fighting and never fails to conquer in the end. Hence he is the ideal 
hero whom the warrior trusts and adores. 

“On hjm all men must call amid the battle; 

He, high-adored, alone has power to succor. 

The man who offers him prayers and libations, 

' Him Indra’s arm helps forward in his goings.” 

It is easy now to perceive that a literature, which abounds in such a 
wealth of myth and imagery, must needs prove an inviting field for poetic 
genius and lovers of art and beauty. With Indra other divinities of the air- 
realm are associated, as Vata, the god of the wind, who arises in the early 
morning to drink the Soma juice and lead in the Dawn; Rudra’s sons, the 
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Maruts, gods of the thunder-storm. ** If one will only take the trouble/* says 
Kaegi, “ to project himself into the thought and life, the poetry and action, 
of a people and age which best display the first development of intellectual 
activity in a race of people, he will find himself attracted by these hymns 
in many ways—now by their childlike simplicity, now by the freshness or 
delicacy of their imagery, and again by the boldness of their painting and 
their spope of fancy.” Where in all the realm of lyric poetry can be found 
compositions more charming than the Vedic hymns to Aurora, the goddess 
of the Dawn ? She opens the gates of day, drives away darkness, clears a 
pathway on the misty mountain tops, and sweeps along in glowing bright¬ 
ness, with her white steeds and beautiful chariot. All Nature springs to 
life as she approaches, and beasts and birds and men go forth with joy. 

THE TRIPITAKA. 

The sacred scriptures of Buddhism comprise three immense collections 
known as the tripitaka or “three baskets.” One of these contains the dis- 
. courses of Buddha, another treats of doctrines and metaphysics, and another 
is devoted to ethics and discipline. In bulk these writings rival all that was 
ever included under the title of Veda, and contain more than seven times the 
amount of matter in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The 
greater portion of this extensive literature, in the most ancient texts, exists as 
yet only in manuscript. But as Buddhism spread and triumphed mightily in 
Southern and Eastern Asia, its sacred books have been translated into Pali, 
Burmese, Siamese, Tibetan, Chinese, and other Asiatic tongues. The Tib¬ 
etan edition of the Tripitaka fills about 325 folio volumes. Every important 
tribe or nation, which has adopted Buddhism, appears to have a more or less 
complete Buddhist literature of its own. But all this literature, so vast that 
one lifetime seems insufficient to explore it thoroughly, revolves about a com¬ 
paratively few and simple doctrines. First we have the four sublime Verities, 
(i) All existence, being subject to change and decay, is evil. (2) The source 

of all this evil is desire. (3) Desire and the evil which follows it may be 
made to cease. (4) There is a fixed and certain way by which to attain 
exemption from all evil. Next after these Verities are the doctrines of the 
Eightfold Path : (i) Right belief, (2) Right judgment, (3) Right utterance, 
(4) Right motives, (5) Right occupation, (6) Right obedience, (7) Right 
memory, and (8) Right meditation. Then we have further Five Command¬ 
ments : (i) Do not kill, (2) Do not steal, (3) Do not lie, (4) Do not become^ 

intoxicated, (5) Do not commit adultery. 

The following passage is a specimen of the tone and style of Buddha’s 
discourses: “ The best of ways is the eightfold; the best of truths the four 

words; the best of virtues passionlessness; the best of men he who has eyes 
to ^ee. This is the way; there is no other that leads to the purifying of 
intelligence. Go on this way. Everything else is the deceit of the tempter. 
If you go on this way you will make an end of pain. The way was preached 
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by men when I had understood the thorns of the flesh. You yourself must 
make an effort. The Buddha is only a preacher. The thoughtful that enter 
this way are freed from the bondage of the tempter. 

“ All created things perish; he who knows this becomes passive in pain ; 

this is the way to purity. All created things are grief and pain; he who 
knows and sees this becomes passive in pain ; this is the way that leads to 

purity.” 

We who are reared under a western civilization can see little that is 
attractive in the writings of Buddhism. The genius of Edwin Arnold has 
set the story of the chief doctrines of Buddha in a brilliant dress in his poem 

of the “ Light of Asia,” but as specimens of literature the Buddhist Script¬ 
ures are as far removed from that poem as is the Talmud from the Hebrew 
Psalter. Here and there a nugget of gold may be discovered, but the reader 
must pay for it by laborious toiling through vast spaces of tedious meta¬ 
physics and legend. It is worthy of note that, as Christianity originated 
among the Jews, but has had its chief triumphs among the Gentiles, so 
Buddhism originated among the Hindus, but has won most of its adherents 
among other tribes and nations. 

CONFUCIAN BOOKS. 

Glance with me now a moment at the sacred books of Confucianism, 
which is, par excellence, the religion of the Chinese Empire. But Confucius 
was not the founder of the religion which is associated with his name, 
lie claimed merely to have studied deeply into antiquity, and to be a teacher 
of the records and worship of the past. The Chinese classics comprise the 
five King and the four Shu. The latter, however, are the works of Confucius’ 
disciples, and hold not the rank and authority of the five King. The word 
King means a web of cloth (or the warp which keeps the thread in place) 
and is applied to the most ancient books of the nation as works possessed of 
a sort of canonical authority. Of these ancient books the Shu-King and the 
Shih-King are of chief importance. One is a book of history, and the other 
of poetry. The Shu-King relates to a period extending over seventeen cen¬ 
turies, from about 2357 B. C. to 627 B. C.. and is believed to be the oldest 
of all the Chinese Bible, and consists of ballads relating to events of the 
national history, and songs and hymns to be sung on great state occasions. 
They exhibit a primitive simplicity, and serve to picture forth the manners 
of the ancient time. “ Not a few of them, ” says Legge, ** may be read with 
pleasure from the pathos of their descriptions, their expressions of national 
feeling, and the boldness and frequency of their figures.” The following is 
a fair example of the odes used in connection with the worship of ancestors. 
A young king, feeling his responsibilities, would fain follow the example of 
his father, and prays to him for help. 

** I take counsel, at the beginning of my rule. 

How can I follow the example of my shrived father. 

Ah! far reaching were his plans, 
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And 1 am not able' to carry them out. 

However I endeavor to reach to them, 

My continuation of them will be all-deflected. 

I am a little child, 

Unequal to the many difficulties of the state. 

Having taken his place, I will look for him to go up and come down in 
the court, 

To ascend and descend in the house. 

Admirable art thou, O Great Father ; 

Condescend to preserve and enlighten me.” 

It has been widely maintained, and with much show of reason, that Con¬ 
fucianism is at best a System of ethics and political economy rather than a 
religion. Many a wise maxim, many a noble precept, may be cited from 
the sacred books, but the whole system logically resolves Itself into one of 
worldly wisdom rather than of spiritual life. “ When I was fifteen years 
old,” says Confucims, “ I longed for wisdom. At thirty my mind was fixed 
in pursuit of it. At forty I saw certain principles clearly. At fifty 1 under¬ 
stood the rule given by Heaven. At sixty everything I heard I easily 

understood. At seventy the desires of my heart no longer transgressed the 
law.” 

AKKADIAN HYMNS. 

In passing now from sacred literatures of the tar East to those of the 
West, I linger for a moment over the religious writings of the ancient Haby- 
lonians and the Persians. Who has not heard of Zoroa.ster and the Zend- 
Avesta ? But the monuments of the great valley of the Tigris and Euph¬ 
rates have in recent years disclosed a still more ancient literature. The old 
Akkadian and Assyrian hymns might be collected into a volume which 
would perhaps rival the Veda in interest, if not in value. An American 
writer observes : “ l.ong before the poets of India, of Greece, or of Persia, 

began to weave their gorgeous web of mythology, the seers of Akkad and 
of Shinar watched beside the great loom of nature, as she wove out the cur¬ 
tains of the morning and the crimson draperies of the setting sun. They 
listened to the battle of the elements around their mountain peaks and 

dreamt of the storm-king; they heard the musical murmurs of the wind, as 
it whispered to the closing flowers; they felt the benediction of night, with 
its voices of peace, and the divine poem of earth’s beauty found an echo in 
their hearts.” I can only take time to cite an old Akkadian hymn to the 
setting sun, which seems to have been a portion of the Babylonian ritual: 

“ O sun, in the middle of the sky, at thy setting. 

May the bright gates welcome thee favorably, 

May the door of heaven be docile to thee. 

May the God Director, thy faithful messenger, mark the way. 

In Ebara, seat of thy royalty, he makes thy greatness shine forth. 

May the moon, thy beloved spouse, come to meet thee with joy. 

May thy heart rest in peace. 

May the glory of thy godhead remain with thee. \ 
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Powerful hero, O sun! shine gloriously. 

Lord of Ebara, direct thy foot rightly in thy road. 

O sun, in making thy way, take the path marked for thy rays. 

Thou art the Lord of judgments over all nations.” 

THE AVESTA. 

As for the sacred scriptures of the Parsees, the Avesta, it may be said 
that few remains of antiquity are of much greater interest to the student of 
history and religion. But these records of the old Iranian faith have suf¬ 
fered sadly by time and the revolutions of the empire. One who has made 
them a special life-study observes : “ As the Parsees are the ruins of a peo¬ 

ple, so are their sacred books the ruins of a religion. There has been no 
other great belief that ever left such poor and meager monuments of its 
past splendor.” The oldest portions of the Avesta consist of praises to the 
holy powers of heaven, and invocations for them to be present at the 
ceremonial worship. The entire collectKiii, taken together, i.s mainly of the 
nature of a prayer-book, or ritual. 

THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 

We pass now to the land of Egypt, and notice that mysterious compila¬ 
tion of myth and legend, and words of hope and fear, now commonly known 
as the “ Book of the Dead.” It exists in a great number of manuscripts 
recovered from Egyptian tombs, and many chapters are inscribed upon cof¬ 
fins, mummies, sepulchral wrapi)ings, statues, and walls of the tombs. Some 
of the tombs contain exactly the .same chapters, or follow the same arrange¬ 
ment. The text is accordingly very corrupt. The writing was not, in fact, 
intended for mortal eyes, but to be buried with the dead, and the prayers 
are, for the most part, language supposed to be used by the departed in 
their progress through the under world. We can therefore hardly expect to 
find in this strange book anything that will greatly interest us as literature. 
Its value is in the knowledge it supplies of the ancient Egyptian faith. The 
blessed dead are supposed to have the use (jf all their limbs, and to eat and 
drink and enjoy an existence similar to that which they had known on earth. 
But they are not confined to any one locality, or to any one form of exist¬ 
ence. They have the range of the entire universe in every shape and form 

which they desire. We find in one chapter an account of the terrible nature 
of certain divinities and localities which the deceased must encounter, gigantic 
and venomous serpents, gods with names significant of death and destruction, 
waters and atmospheres of flames. But none of these prevails over him; he 
passes through all things without harm, and lives in peace with the fearful 
gods who preside over these abodes. Some of the gods remind us of the 
demons of Dante’s Inferno. But though masters of divine justice, their 
nature is not evil. The following is a specimen of invocation to be used in 
passing through such dangers: 

“O Ra, in thine egg, radiant in thy disk shining forth from the horizon^ 
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swimming over the steel firmament, sailing over the pillars of Shu ; thou who 

hast no second among the gods, who produced the winds by the flames of 
thy mouth, and who enlightened the worlds with thy splendors, save the 
departed from that god whose nature is a mystery and whose eyebrows are as 
the arms of the balance on the night when Aanit was weighed !” 

The Koran. 

The Mohammedan Bible is a comparatively modern book. It is a 
question whether its author ever learned to read or write. He dictated his 
revelations to his disciples, and they wrote them on date leaves, bits of 
parchment, tablets of white stone and shoulder-blades of sheep. After the 
prophet’s death the different fragments were collected and arranged accord¬ 
ing to the length of the chapters, beginning with the longest, and ending 
with the shortest. As a volume of sacred literature the Koran is deficient 
in those elements of independence and originality which are noticeable in the 
sacred books of the other great religions of the world. It is a most tedipus 
book to read. It is full of repetition, and seems incapable of happy trans¬ 
lation into any other language. Its crowning glory is its glowing Arabic 
diction. “Regarding it,” says Palmer, “from a perfectly impartial and 

unbiassed standpoint, we find that it expresses the ideas of a Bedawi Arab in 

Bedawd language and metaphor. The language is noble and forcible, but it 
is not elegant in the sense of literary refinement. To Mohammed’s hearers 
it must have been startling from the manner in which it brought great 
truths home to them in the language of their everyday life.” Mohammed 
himself insisted that the marvellous excellence of his book was a standing 
proof of its superhuman origin. “ If men and genii,” says he, “ united them¬ 
selves together to bring the like of this Koran, they could not bring the 
like, though they should back each other up.” 

The Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

In view of the limit of my space and time I purposely omit particular 
notice of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. The New Testament is a 
unique book, or set of books, and the Gospels and Epistles constitute a 
peculiar literature. But as a body of rich and various literature these writ¬ 
ings are surpassed by the scriptures of the Old Testament. In giving the 
palm to the sacred books of the Hebrews I will simply add the words of Sir 
William Jones, written on a blank leaf of his Bible. That that distinguished 

scholar was a most competent critic and judge none will dispute. 

“ I am of opinion,” wrote he, “that this volume, independently of its 
divine origin, contains more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure 
morality, more important history, and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, 
than can be cc^llected from all other books, in whatever age or language 
they may have been written.” 



THE OUTLOOK OF JUDAISM. 

By Miss Josephine Lazarus. 

The nineteenth century has had its surprises ; the position of the Jews 
to-day is one of these, both for the Jew himself, and for most enlightened 
Christians. There were certain facts we thought forever laid at rest, cer¬ 
tain conditions and contingencies that could never confront us again, cer^ 
tain war-cries that could not be raised. In this last decade of our civiliza¬ 
tion, however, we have been rudely awakened from our false dream of 
security — it may l>e to a liigher calling and destiny than we had yet fore¬ 
seen. I do not wish to emphasize the painful facts by dwelling on them, 
or even pointing them out. We are all aware of them, and whenever Jews 
and Christians can come together on equal terms, ignoring differences and 
opposition and injury, it is well that they should do so. lint, at the same 
time, we must not shut our eyes, nor, like the ostrich, bury our head in the 
sand. The situation, which is so grave a one, mu.st be bravely and honestly 
faced, the crisis met, the problem frankly stated in all its bearings, so that 
the whole truth maybe l)rought to light if possible. We are a little apt to 
look on one side only of the shield, especially when our sense of justice and 
humanity is stung, and the cry of the oppressed and persecuted — our 
brothers — rings in our ears. As we all know, the effect of persecution is 
to strengthen solidarity. The Jew who never was a Jew before, becomes 
one : when the vital spot is touched, “ the Jew ” is thrust upon him, whether 
he would or not, and made an insult and reproach. When we are attacked 
as Jews, we do not strike back angrily, but we coil up in (uir shell of Juda¬ 
ism and entrench ourselves more strongly than before. The Jews them¬ 
selves, both from natural habit and force of circumstance, have been accus^ 
tomed to dwell along their own lines of thought and life, absorbed in their 
own point of view, almost to the exclusion of outside opinion. Indeed, it 
is this power of concentration in their own pursuits, that insures their suc¬ 
cess in most things they .set out to do. They have been content for the 
most part to guard the truth they hold, rather than spread it. 

Amid favorable surroundings and easy circumstances, many of us had 

ceased to take it very deeply or seriously, that we were Jews. We had 
grown to look upon it merely as an accident of birth for which we were not 
called upon to make any sacrifice, but rather to make ourselves as much as 
possible like our neighbors, neither better nor worse than the people around 
us. But with a painful shock, we are suddenly made aware of it as a detri¬ 
ment, and we shrink at once back into ourselves, hurt in our most sensitive 
point, our pride wounded to the quick, our most sacred feelings, as we 
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believe, outraged and trampled upon, But our very attitude proves that 
something is wrong with us. Persecution does not touch us ; we do not 
feel it when we have an idea large enough, and close enough to our hearts, 
to sustain and console us. The martyrs of old did not feel the fires of the 
stake, the arrows that pierced their flesh. The Jews of the olden time 
danced to their death with praise and song, and joyful shouts of hallelujah. 

They were willing to die for that which was their life, and more than their 

* 

life to them. But the martyrdom of the present day is a strange and novel 
one, that has no grace or glory about it, and of which we are not proud. 
We have not chosen and perhaps would not choose it. Many of us scarcely 
know the cause for which we suffer, and therefore we feel every pang, every 
cut of the lash. For our own sake then, and still more perhaps for those 
who come after us, and to whom we bequeath our Judaism, it behooves us 
to find out just what it means to us, and what it holds for us to live by. In 
other words, what is the content and significance of modern Judaism in the 
world to-day, not only for us personally as Jews, but for the world at large? 
What power has it as a spiritual influence? And as such what is its share 
or part in the large life of humanity, in the broad current and movement of 
the times? What actuality has it and what possible unfoldment in the 
future? 

No sooner do we put these questions than we are at once confronted with 
every phase of sentiment, every shade and variety of opinion. We sweep 
the whole gamut of modern, restless thought, of shifting beliefs and unbe¬ 
lief, from the depths of superstition, as well as of skepticism and material¬ 
ism, to the cold heights of agnosticism; from the most rigid and uncompro¬ 
mising formalism, or a sincere piety, to a humanitarism so broad that it has 
almost eliminated God, or a Deism so vast and distant that it has almost 
eliminated humanity. Nothing is more curious than this range and diversity 
of conviction, from a center of unity, for the Jewish idea survives through 
every contradiction, as the race, the type, persists through every modifica¬ 
tion of climate and locality, and every varying nationality. Clear and dis¬ 
tinct, we can trace it through history, and as the present can best be read by 
the light of the past, I should like briefly to review the ideas on which our 
existence is based and our identity sustained. 

What an endless perspective! Age after age unrolls, nations appear 
and disappear, and still we follow and find them. Back to the very morning 
of time, before the primal mist had lifted from the world, while yet there 
were giants in the earth, and the sons of God mingled with the daughters of 
men, we come upon their dim and mythical beginnings. A tribe of wan¬ 
derers in Eastern lands, roaming beside the water-ways, feeding their flocks 
upon the hill-sides, leading their camels across the lonely desert wastes, and 
pitching their tents beneath the high, star-studded skies. From the first, a 
people much alone with their own souls and nature, brought to face the 
Infinite—self-centered, brooding and conscious of a something, they knew 
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not what — a power, not themselves, that led their steps and walked and 
talked with men. Already in those earliest days great types loom up among 
them, the patriarchal leaders, large, tribal, composite figures, rather than 
actual persons, and yet touched with human traits and personality, moving 
about in pastoral and domestic scenes; men, already, in their own crude 
way, preoccupied of God, and his dealings with themselves and with the 
world. Upon a background of myth, and yet, in a sense how bold, how 
clear, stands Moses, the man of God, who saw the world aflame with Deity 
—^the burning bush, the flaming mountain top, the fiery cloud, leading his 
people from captivity, and who heard pronounced the divine and everlasting 

name, the unpronounceable, the Ineffable I Am. In Moses, above all, 

whether we look upon him as semi-historic or a purely symbolic figure, the 
genius of the Hebrew race is typified, the fundamental note of Judaism is 
struck, the word that rings forever after through the ages, which is the law 
spoken by God himself, with trumpet sound, midst thunderings and light¬ 
ning from heaven. Whatever of true or false, of fact or legend hangs 
about it, we have in the Mosaic conception, the moral ideal of the I lebrews, 
a code, divinely sanctioned and ordained, the absolute imperative of duty, a 
transcendent law laid upon man which he must perforce obey, in order 
that he may live. “Thou shalt,” “Thou shalt not,” hedge him around 
on every side, now as moral obligation and again as ceremonial or legal 
ordinance, and becomes the bulwark of the faith, through centuries of great¬ 
ness, centuries of darkness and humiliation. 

Amid a cloud of wars, Jehovah’s sacred wars, with shadowy hosts and 
chieftains, the scattered clans unite, the kingdom forms, and we have the 
dawn of history. Jerusalem is founded, at once a stronghold and a sanctu¬ 
ary, and the temple built. The national and religious life grow as one 
growth, knitting themselves together, and mutually strengthening and 
upholding one another. Then the splendors of Solomon’s reign, the palace 
with royal state, and above all the ever-growing magnificence of the temple 
service, with more and more sumptuous rites. The true greatness of Israel 
was never to consist in outward greatness, nor in the materializing of any 
of its ideas, either in the religious or the secular life, but wholly in the 
inner impulse and activity, the spiritual impetus which was now shaping 

itself into Prophetism. And here we strike the second chord, that other 
source and spring of Israel’s life, which still yields living waters. In 
Hebrew prophecy we have no crumbling monument of perishable stone, the 
silent witness of a past that is dead and gone, but the quickening breath 
of the spirit itself, the words that live and burn, the something that is still 
alive and life-giving because it holds the soul of a people, the spirit that 
cannot die. The prophets owned the clearer vision that pierced below the 
surface and penetrated to the hidden meaning, the moral and spiritual 
interpretation of the law in contrast with its outer sense. 

Throughout their history we find that the Jews as a nation have been 
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the “God-intoxicated”" race, intent upon the problem of understanding 
him and his ways with them, his rulings of their de^^tiny. With this 
idea, whether in a high form or a law, in spiritual or material fashion, their 
whole existence has been identified. 

In the Hebrew writings we trace not so much the development of a peo¬ 
ple as of an Idea that constantly grows in strength and purity. Th6 petty, 
tribal god, cruel and partisan, like the gods around him, becomes the univer¬ 
sal and eternal God, who fills all time and space, all heaven and earth, and 
beside whom no other power exists. Throughout nature, his will is law, his 
fiat goes forth, and the stars obey him in their course, the winds and waves: 
“ Fire and hail, snow and vapors, stormy wind, fulfilling his word.” 

“ The lightnings do his bidding and say ‘ Here we are * when he com¬ 
mands them.” 

But not alone in the physical realm, still more is he the moral ruler of 
the Universe; and here we come upon the core of the Hebrew conception, 
its true grandeur and originality, upon which the whole stress was laid, 
namely, that it is only in the moral sphere, only as a moral being that man 
can enter into relation with his Maker, and the Maker of the Universe, and 
come to any understanding of him. 

“ Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection ? It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do ? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know ?” 

Not through the finite, limited intellect, nor any outward sense-percep¬ 
tion, but only through the moral sense, do the.se earnest teachers bid us seek 
God, who reveals hinself in the law which is at once human and divine, the 
voice of duty and of conscience, animating the soul of man. Like the stars, 
he too can obey, and then his righteousness will shine forth as the noon-day 
sun, his going forth will be like the dawn. It is this breadth of the divine 
tfiat vitalizes the pages of the Hebrew i)rophcts and their moral precepts. 
It, is the blending of the two idcahs, the complete and absolute identification 
of the moral and religious life, so that each can be interpreted in terms of 
the other, the moral life saturated and fed, sustained and sanctified by the 
divine, the religious life merely a divinely ordained morality, this it is, that 

constitutes the essence of their teachings, the unity and grand simplicity of 
their ideal. The link was never broken between the human and the divine, 
between conduct and its motive, religion and morality, nor obscured by any 
cloudy abstractions of theology or metaphysics. Their God was a God whom 
the people could understand *, no mystic figure relegated to the skies, but a 
very present power, working upon earth, a personality very clear and distinct, 
very human one might almost say, who mingled in human affairs, whose 
word was swift and sure, and whose path so plain to follow, “ that wayfaring 
men, though fools, should not err therein.” What he required was no impossi¬ 
ble ideal, but simply to do justice, to love mercy, and walk humbly before 

him. What he promised was; “ Seek ye me and ye shall live.” How can one 
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fail to be impressed by the heroic mould of these austere, Impassioned sohls, 
and by the richness of the soil that gave them birth at a time when spiritual 
thought had scarcely dawned upon the world. The prophets were the ** high 
lights *’ of Judaism; but the light failed, the voices ceased, and prophetism 
died out. In spite of its broad ethical and social basis, its seeming universality, 
it never became the religion of the masses, because in reality it is the religion 
of the few, the elect and chosen of God, who know and feel the beauty of his 

holiness. 

The people needed something more penetrating and persuasive, or 
else something more congenial to their actual development at the time; 

namely, some concrete and sensuous form in which Deity could be brought 

into life. Therefore the code was devised, or rather it evolved and grew like 
a natural growth out of the conditions and constitution of Judaism. The 

“Torah ” was literally the body of the law, in which the spirit was incased 
as in a mummy shroud. In order that Israel should survive, should continue 
to exist at all in the midst of the ruins that were falling around it, and the' 
darkness upon which it was entering, it was necessary that this close, inter¬ 
nal organization, this mesh and network of law and practice, of regulated 
usage covering the most insignificant acts of life, knitting them together as 
with nerve and sinew, and invulnerable to any catastrophe from without, 
should take the place of all external prop and form of unity. The whole 
outer framework of life fell away. The kingdom perished, the temple fell, 
the people scattered. They ceased to be a nation, they ceased to be a church, 
and yet, indissolubly bound by these invisible chains, as fine as silk, as 

strong as iron, they presented an impenetrable front to the outside world, 
they became more intensely national, more exclusive and sectarian, more 
concentrated in their individuality than they had ever been before. The 
Talmud came to reinforce the Pentateuch, and Rabbinism intensified Juda¬ 
ism, which thereby lost its power to expand, its claim to become a universal 
religion, and remained the prerogative of a peculiar people. 

With fire and sword the Christian era dawned for Lsrael. Jerusalem 
was* besieged, the temple fired, the Holy Mount in fiames, and a million 
people perished, a fitting prelude to the long tragedy that has not ended yet, 
the martyrdom of eighteen centuries. Death in every form, by flood, by 
fire, and with every torture that could be conceived, left a track of blood 
through history, the crucified of the nations. Strangers and wanderers in 
every age, and every land, calling no man friend, and no spot home. Withal 

the ignominy of the Ghetto, a living death. Dark, pitiable, ignoble destiny! 
Magnificent, heroic, unconquerable destiny, luminous with self-sacrifice, 
unwritten heroism, devotion to an ideal, a cause believed in, and a name 
held sacred! But destiny still unsolved; martyrdom not yet swallowed up 
in victory. 

In our modem rushing days, life changes with such swiftness that it is 
difficult even to follow its rapid movement. During the last hundred years 
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Judaism has undergone more modification than during the previous thou¬ 
sand years. The French Revolution sounded a note of freedom so loud 
so clamorous that it pierced the Ghetto walls, and found its way to th€ 

imprisoned souls. The gates were thrown open, the light streamed in from 
the outside, and the Jew entered the modern world. As if by enchantment. 

the spell whicli had bound him hand and foot, body and soul, was broken, 
and his mind and spirit released from thrall, sprang into re-birth and vigor 
Eager for life in every form and in every direction, with unused pent-up 
vitality, he pressed to the front, and crowded the avenues where life was 
most crowded, thought and action most stimulated. And in order to this 
movement, naturally and of necessity, he began to disengage himself from 
the toils in which he was involved, to unwind himself, so to speak, from fold 
after fold of outworn and outlandish customs. Casting off the outer shell 
or skeleton, which, like the bony covering of the tortoise, serves as armor, 
at the same time that it impedes all movement and progress, as well as 
inner growth, Judaism thought to revert to its original type, the pure and 
simple monotheism of the early days, the simple creed that Right is Might, 
the simple law of justice among men. Divested of its spiritual mechanism, 
absolutely without myth or dogma of any kind, save the all-embracing 
unity of God, taxing so little the credulity of men, no religion seemed sc 
fitted to withstand the storm and stress of modern thought, the doubt and 
skepticism of a critical and scientific age that has played such havoc with 
time-honored creeds. And having rid himself, as he proudly believed, of his 
own superstitions, naturally the Jew had no inclination to adopt what he 
looked upon as the superstitions of others. He was still as much as 
ever the Jew ; as far as ever removed from the Christian stand-point and 
outlook, the Christian philosophy and solution of life. 

Broad and tolerant as either side might consider itself, there was a fun¬ 
damental disagreement and opposition, almost a different make-up, a differ¬ 
ent caliber and attitude of soul, fostered by centuries of mutual alienation 
and distrust. To be a Jew was still something special, something inherent, 
that did not depend upon any external conformity or non-conformity, any 
peculiar mode of life. The tremendous background of the past, of traditions 
and associations so entirely apart from those of the people among whom they 
dwelt, threw them into strong relief. They were a marked race always, upon 
whom an indelible stamp was set, a nation that cohered not as a political 
unit, but as a single family, through lies the most sacred, the most vital and 
intimate, of parent to child, of brother and sister, bound still more closely 
together through a common fate of suffering. And yet they were everywhere 
living among Christians, making part of Christian communities and mixing 
freely among them for all the business of life, all material and temporal ends. 
Thus the spiritual and secular life which had been absolutely one with the 
Jew, grew apart in his own sphere, as well as in his intercourse with the 
Christians—the divorce was complete between religion' and the daily life. 
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The outer world allured him, and the false god s, whom the nations around 
him worshiped: Success, Power, and Pride of Life and of the Intellect. He 

threw himself full tilt into the arena where the clash was loudest, the press 

thickest, the struggle keenest to compete and outstrip one another, which we 
modems call life. All his faculties were sharpened to it, and in his eager¬ 
ness he forgot his proper birthright. He drifted away frohi his spiritual bear¬ 
ings, and lost sight of spiritual horizons. He, the man of the past, became 
essentiall}'’the man of to-day, with interest centered on the present, the actual, 
with intellect set free to grapple with the problems of the hour, and solve 
them by its own unaided light. Liberal, progressive, humanitarian, he might 
become, but always along human lines; the link was gone with any larger, 
more satisfying and comprehensive life. Religion had detached itself from 
life, not only in its trivial, every-day concerns, but in its highest aims and 

aspirations. 

The something that the Hebrew prophets had, that made their moral 
teaching vital and luminous, was lacking, the larger vision reaching out to 
the unseen, the^ abiding sense of an eternal will and purpose underlying 
human transient schemes, an eternal presence, transfusing all of life as with 
a hidden flame, so that love of country, love of right, love of man, were not 
alone human things, but also divine, because they were embraced and 

focused in a single living unity, that was the love of God. How different 
now the cold, abstract and passive unity, the only article of their faith now 
left to them, that had no hold whatever, no touch with life at any point, no 
kindling power I In what of positive and vital did their Judaism consist ? 
Were they not rather Jews by negation, by opposition, non-Christians, first 
and foremost ? ^And here was just the handle, just the grievance for their 
enemies to seize upon. Every charge would fit. Behold the Jew! Behold 
one not ourselves who would be one of us 1 Our masters even, who would 
wrest our prizes from us, whose keen wits and clever fingers have somehow 
touched the inner .springs that rule our world to-day, and set its wheels in 
motion. Every cry could shape itself against them, every class could take 
alarm, and every prejudice go loose. And hence the Proteus form of Anti- 
Semitism. Wherever the social conditions are most unstable, the equilibrium 
most threatened and easily disturbed, in barbarous Russia, liberal France 
and philosophic Germany, the problem is most acute, but there is no country 
now^ civilized or uncivilized, where some echo of it has not reached ; even in 
our own free-breathing America, some wave has come to die upon our 

shores. 

% 

What answer have we for ourselves and for the world in this, the trial- 
hour of our faith, the crucial test of Judaism ? We, each of us, must look 
into our own hearts, and see what Judaism stands for in that inner shrine, 

what it holds that satisfies our deepest needs, consoles and fortifies us, com¬ 
pensates for every sacrifice, every humiliation we may be called upon to 

endure, so that we count it a glory, not a shame to suffer. Will national or 
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• personal loyalty suffice for this, when our personality is not touched, our 
nationality is merged ? Will pride of family or race take aw^y the sting, 
the stigma ? Lo ! we have turned the shield and persecution becomes our 
opportunity! “Those that were in darkness, upon them the light hath 
shined.’’ What is the meaning of this exodus from Russia, from Poland, 
these long black lines, crossing the frontiers or crushed within the pale— 
these “ despised and rejected of men,’’ emerging from their Ghettos, 
scarcely able to bear the light of day ? Many of them will never see the 
Promised Land, and for those who do, cruel will be the suffering before 
they enter, long and difficult will be the task and process of assimilation 
and regeneration. But for us, who stand upon the shore, in the full blessed 
light of freedom and watch at last the ending of that weary pilgrimage 
through the centuries, how great the responsibility, how great the occasion, 
if only we can rise to it. Let us not think our duty ended, when we have 
taken in the wanderers, given them food and shelter, and initiated them 
into the sharp daily struggle to exist upon which we are all embarked ; nor 
yet guarding their exclusiveness, when we leave them to their narrow rites 
and limiting observance, until, breaking free from these, they find them¬ 
selves, like their emancipated brethren elsewhere, adrift on a blank sea of 
indifference and materialism. If Judaism would be anything in the world 
to-day it must be a spiritual force. Only then can it be true to its special 
mission, the spirit, not the letter, of its truth. 

Away then with all the Ghettos and with spiritual isolation in every 
form, and let the “spirit blow where it listeth.’’ The Jew must change his 
attitude before the world, and come into spiritual fellowship with those 
around him. John, Paul, Jesus himself, wc can claim them all for our own. 

We do not want “ missions ’’ to convert us. We cannot become Presbyter¬ 
ians, Episcopalians, members of any dividing sect, “ teaching for doctrines 
the opinions of men.” Christian.s as well as Jews need the larger unity that 
shall embrace them all, the unity of spirit, not of doctrine. 

Mankind at large may not be ready for a universal religion, but let the 
Jews, with their prophetic instinct, their deep, spiritual insight, set the exam¬ 
ple and give the ideal. 

The world has not yet fathomed the secret of its redemption, and 
“salvation may yet again be of the Jews.” 

The times are full of signs. On every side there is a call, a challenge 
and awakening. Out of the heart of our materialistic civilization has come 
the cry of the spirit hungering for its food, “ the bread without money and 

4 

without price,” the bread which money cannot buy, and “thirsting for the 
living waters, which, if a man drink, he shall not thirst again.” What the 
world needs to-day, not alone the Jews, who have borne the yoke, but the 
Christians, who l>ear Christ’s name, and persecute, aiid^ who have built up a 
civilization so entirely at variance with th^ principles he taught—what we 
all need, Gentiles and Jews alike, is not so much “ a new body of doctrine,” 
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as Mr. Claude Montefiore suggests, but a new spirit put into life which will 
re-fashion it upon a nobler plan, and consecrate it anew to higher purposes 
and ideals. Science has done its work, clearing away the dead wood of 
ignorance and superstition, enlarging the vision and opening out the path. 
It is for religion now to fill with spirit and with life the facts that knowledge 
gives us, to breathe a living soul into the universe. ** Return unto me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord of Hosts.” “ All we like sheep have 
gone astray,” Christians and Jews alike have turned from the true path, 
worshiping upon the high places and under every green tree, falling down 
before idols of gold and silver, and making graven images of every earthly 
and every heavenly thing. Thus have we builded a kingdom, wholly of the 
earth, solid and stately to the eye of sense, but hollow and honeycombed 
with falsehood, and whose 'foundations are so insecure that they tremble at 
every earthly shock, every attempt at readjustment, and we half expect to 
see the brilliant pageant crumble before our sight and disappear like the 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream. Christians and Jews alike, “ Have we not 
all one Father, hath not one God created us?” Remember to what you are 
called, you who claim belief in a living God who is a Spirit, and who there¬ 
fore must be worshiped “ in spirit and in truth,”—not with vain forms and 
meaningless service, nor yet in the world’s glittering shapes, the work of 
men’s hands or brains, -but in the ever-growing, ever-deepening love and 
knowledge of his truth and its showing forth to men. Once more let the 
Holy Spirit descend and dwell among you, in your life to-day, as it did upon 
your holy men, your prophets of the olden times, lighting the world as it did 
for them with that radiance of the .skies; and so make known the faith that 
is in you, “for l)y their fruits ye shall know them.” 


“ I shall consider it a reward of my life and a glory to my grey hair to 
speak in such an assembly as the Parliament of the World’s Religions, of 
the man to whom is due the reverence of mankind, and who has been to me 
light, strength and inspiration from childhood even unto this day. I trust 
the informing spirit of God that faileth no one who seeketh the truth in 
simplicity of heart, will put an acceptable word on my lips, so that it shall 
find a response in all that hear it and give pain to no one that differs from 
me. You can well imagine how earnestly a Jewish heart in these days 

prays that God may indeed make more great gatherings, the beginning of 
the time when no one shall dare call him Father who has not a brother’s 
love and sympathy towards all his children in his heart .”—Rabbi ( 7 . Gott- 

heii, D, D. 



BUDDHISM. 

By Rt. Rev. Banriu Yatsubuchi. 

The radiating light of the civilization of the present century to be seen 
in Europe and America, is reflected on all corners of the earth. My country 
has already opened international intercourse and made rapid progress, owing 
to the inducement by Americans, for which I return many thanks. The 
present state of the world’s civilization, however, is limited almost to the 
mere material world, and it has not yet set forth the best, most beautiful 
and most truthful spiritual world of its glittering spark. It is because every 
religion, stooping in each corner, neglects its duty of love and brotherhood. 
But at last the day came fortunately that ail religions sent their members, 
one of which is occupied by myself, to attend the World’s Religious Con¬ 
gresses, in connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893. B Is the 
greatest occasion ever I heard that all the members of different faiths meet 
together in one building without any jealousy, to collect all materials to 
draw a comparison in religious literatures, social and politic, etc., and give 
their addresses fur the purpose they represent. I regret to say that I can¬ 
not myself address you in English, unless through Mr. Noguchi as an inter¬ 
preter, and am afraid that there arc no proper technical words in English to 
convey my thoughts. It is a hard thing to interpret a religious discourse, 
and it is like scraping the sore, intermediating shoes or cloth. I hope you 
will now patiently listen to me. 

BunuifisM. 

What is Buddhism ? Buddism i.s a doctrine taught by Buddha 
Shakyamuni. The word Buddha i.s Sanscrit, and its Chine.se meaning is 

Kaku, while the Japanese is Satoru. Now let me explain it more fully. It 
has three meanings, such as Jikaku, Kakuta, and Kakugioenman. Jikaku 
is to awake himself and attain to the realm of Truth by one’s-own wisdom. 
Kakuta m^ans the word transition—that is, to let others do as one did in 
his Jikaku. The former is attainable by wisdom, and the latter by mercy. 
When wisdom and mercy are worked thoroughly by one, he may be called 
Buddha or Kakugioenman. In Buddhism we have Buddha as our Saviour, 
the spirit incarnate of absolute self-sacrifice and divine compassion, and the 
embodiment of all that i^^ pure and good. Buddha was a man a§ we are, 
but he, apart from us, knew the truth or original body of the universe, and 
cultured the virtuous works, or, in other words, he worked thoroughly by 
his wisddm and mercy, so that he may be called our Saviour. Although 
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Buddha was not a creator, and he had no power to destroy the law of the 
universe, he had the power of knowledge to know the origin, nature, and 
end of the universe, and cleared off the cravings and illusions of his 
mind till he had no higher grade of spiritual and moral faculties attainable. 
The truth or original body of the universe is absolute, infinity, eternity, and 
not material and not immaterial, and not existing and not unexisting. As 
every object of the universe is one part of the truth, of course it may 
become Buddha according to the natural reason. 

Then Buddha was one who developed from lower being. So when we 
attained the ultimate point by gradual development, that there should be 
no place that is not lighted by the light of our enlightened mind, and we 
can save the worlds, using our power freely. That being who has mercy 
and wisdom in perfection is Buddha. If I explained it contrarily, Buddha 
was simply incomplete man before hi.s enlightenment. The only difference 

between Buddha and all other beings is in point of supreme enlightenment. 

Kegon Sutra teaches us that there is no distinction between Truth, 
Buddha and Beings, and Nehan Sutra also teaches us that all beings have 
natural instinct of Buddhahood. 

Only the difference in appearance, not in body, betw'een Buddha and 
all beings is in a point of enlightenment or ignorance. 

Classed in the category of ignorance are beings of the man and 
animal kingdoms. Categorized under the grade of enlightenment are the 
Boddhisattvas and Buddha, etc. For instance, there are Rikusoku or six 
Soku in Tendai Sect, as follows : 

1. Ki Soku — the situation of one who has naturally the capacity to 
understand the reason of San 'I'ai or 'I'hree Truths, but his mind is yet 
undeveloped to understand the reason of San Tai. Existing, non-existing 

and middle, which means belonging to cither of the former two, are San Tai. 

2. Mioji Soku- -the situation of one who can understand a little about 
the rea.son of the Three Truths by hearing the names of them. 

3. Kwangio Soku—the situation of one who is culturing meditation 

and behavior. 

4. Soji Soku- - the situation of one who can purify Rokukon or the six 
senses, namely: eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

5. Bunshin Soku—the situation of one who,can leave ignorance and 
come to the middle right path. 

6. Kukyo Soku — the situation of one who can leave totally original 
ignorance and witness the ultimate stage of enlightenment. Although there 
are six differences, in order to show the difference of depth of shallowness, 
enlightenment and ignorance, yet they have the same thing or instinct through 

all. Spirit and matter, or mind and object, occupy the Truth. When they 
come together they make out two works, the transitive and intransitive. 
Mind, intransitive, not only influences object, intransitive, but influences 
itself. For instance, the sun not only gives us heat and light, but it shows 
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its body to us and warms itself by its own light and heat. So, if one does 
not neglect to purify his mind and to increase power of wisdom* he may take 
in spiritual world or space and have cognizance of past, present and future 
in his mind, 'I’hen he can use spirit and matter freely as he chooses, and 
can save all beings of the innumera!)le world. The ways to purify the 
mind and to evolve wisdom were expressed by Buddha Shaka himself in 
his preachings throughout his life. 

I assure you by Buddhism that there are innumerable Buddhas in sur¬ 
rounding worlds who had attained to that final grade before Buddha Shaka 
says, or after him by those same ways showed by Buddha Shakaya Muni.® 

Kishinron tells us that space has no limit; that the worlds are innum¬ 
erable ; that the beings are countless; that the Buddhas are numberless. 
Then we can see that Buddha had been once a man, attained to Buddhahood 
by perfection of virtue and wdsdom. So there is no objection in reason that 

we may become Buddha after many developments culturing natural laws 
of the truth. One liiiist not think that BuddJia and Buddha’s worlds are 
only higher order and place in human world, thinking that Buddha Shaka 

was only an Indian prince of this earth. If he wish to know Buddha’s 
countenance, he must understand first that the Buddha’s body differs from 
us. Buddha’s body has three different aspects, namely, Hosshin, Hdshin and 
Oshin. 

Hosshin—Dharma-Kaya—law body; colorless and formless—means 
that Buddha makes the truth or original body of universe his own body. As 
I stated before, we have the same nature of a Buddha, but the cloud of 

ignorance covers our natural instincts so that we cannot see the truth and be 
free from miseries of life. On the contrary, Buddha, making his body truth 
which is wider than universe, is to be found everywhere. This body is called 

Hosshin. 

2. Hoshin-Sambhogakaya—compensation, body—is a body which was^ 
got as an effect by the cause. Even Buddha cannot free from the reason of 
cause and effect which is the great and immutable law of universe. By what 
cause Buddha came to get his present situation is that, when Buddha had 
been Boddhisattva he made good cause to become Buddha. Hosshin and 
Hoshin are only different aspects of Buddha, but they ought to be one on the 
Buddha’s body. 

3. Oshin-Nirvana-kaya — transformed, body — means corresponding 
body. Buddha, not satisfying himself that he had become Buddha, wishes 
to save other ignorance by changing his body severally to correspond to dif¬ 
ferent states of ignorance. This is called Oshin. The former two aspects 


xAt last he can master necessary secret of the working by disciplining of its usage and 

can awake upon the true instinct of the mind by illuminating of its light. 

sThe fact that Buddha Shaka already attained to the enlightenment from the common 
beings, by the result of mercy and wisdom, is good example for us. So I can judge his 
preaching is right, and respect him as a great teacher of this human world. 
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are too high to be seen by our eyes. So Buddha changed his body to cor¬ 
respond to ours, no matter that he has formed Hosshin, which are omnipres¬ 
ence and eternity. I’he proper example is our Lord Buddha Shaka. I think 
that he had looked upon his own body differently from what other humans 
do, as we may suppose it should be. Because Buddha Shaka said in Hokke 
Sutra that Buddha does not look Sangai as Sangai is. Sangai means three 
worlds -form, formless and the animal <jf the world of senses. For another 
example, Shujo, or human and lower beings, introduce their lives avariciously. 
Shomon and Engaku, higher classes than human beings, abominate their 
lives in this world, while Boddhisattvas are taking much pleasure in the same 
world. So we, ignorant, cannot judge or sup[)ose what those of higher 
classes thought or think of this world. 

I have already expressed three states of Buddha’s body which Hosshin 

has no difference through all Buddha’s body, while other two differ each other 
by the cause. 

I have already given a brief account of the definition of denomination, 
feature and real body of Buddha. Then let me proceed further to his prin¬ 
ciples and teachings. In short. Buddhism aims to turn from the incomplete 
superstitious world to the complete enlightened world of truth. Although 
there are many thousand of Buddhas’ preachings of different sorts, their object 
ought to be one as above stated, witnessing by either preacher or preached. 
The complete preachings of Buddha, who spent fifty years to give them, were 
preached precisely and heedfully, and their meanings are so profound and 
deep that I cannot give even an infinitesimal part of them in this place. It 
is comparable to the rising sun in the East that Buddha, after his enlighten¬ 
ing, gave his great law to lower beings. What was struck by the first beam 
of morning sun was the highest peak of mountain, which may be compared 
to the highest Sutra Kegon. Next Buddha preached to the lower classes of 
Nin Den, just as noon-day shines on every lower object of the earth. That 
the purple streams of twilight of setting sun reflect on the peaks which rise 

upon the clouds is Buddha’s preaching of Hokke Nehan that is most sublime 
and superior to all. He preached from the height of original instinct and 
body of the truth down to the state of lower beings of the universe. His 
law is a light-house to light the dark ocean of our ignorance. His preach¬ 
ing is a compass to point out the direction on the bewildering spiritual world. 
His preaching is an immortalized store-house of the Truth. He taught his 
disciples, using four Shitsu Tan in his mind, just as the doctor cures his 
patients by giving several medicines according to the different cases. Twelve 
divisions of Sutras and eighty-four thousand laws which are to meet different 
cases of Buddha’s patients in the suffering world are minute classifications of 
Buddha’s teaching, Discipline and Essay. Why are so many sects and 
preachings in Buddhism ? Because of the differences in human character. 
Let me State what is Four Shitsu Tan which I gave the call before. Shitsu 
is a Chinese word and Tan is Sanscrit, and they made one phrase, which 
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means to give to all over. So Buddha’s preaching was given to all beings 
by this four Shitsu Tan, namely—World, For Others’ Sake, Conquer, and 
Sublime Principle. 

1. Thinking about the general state of the world. 

2. Thinking about the character of person simply. 

3. Conquering lust, anger and ignorance by showing the conceptions 
that all things are impermanent, all things are to be kept mercifully, and all 
things came from cause or condition. 

4. Giving utmost sublime first principle. 

Twelve divisions of Sutras is as follows:—Kaikyo, Ojii, Fuju, Engi, 
Honji, Honsho, Keho, Hiyu, Rongi, Jisetsu, Ilonkon and Juki. 

1. Kaikyo, of which Kai means to suit and Kyo means law and 
unchangeableness, was preached, suiting to the reason of Buddha and char¬ 
acter of lower beings. Although we may call all twelve Sutras Kaikyo, 

but the distinction from other is that Kaikyo has undefinite mode of writing, 
sometimes having long verse, sometimes short verse, according to their 
meaning. 

2. Oju is the abbreviation of the former, making ver.ses of five, six and 
seven words, for the sake of memory. 

3. Fuju is made to sung important article of Buddhism. 

4. Engi is scripture which was given by accepting one’s request and is 
commandment and law which were drawn according causes or conditions. 

5. Honji is the description of past life of Buddha’s disciples. 

6. Honsho is the description of the state of culture of Buddha’s former 

life. 

7. Keho is the explanation of occult law of Buddha and Boddisattvas. 

8. Hiju is the metaphorical. 

9. Rongi is the discussion about nature and feature of the law. 

10. Jisetsu is the Buddha’s own opinion about salvation, which is to be 
given after his death. 

11. Hokou is the wide and deep meaning of the way of Bassatsu and 
Buddha. 

12. Juki—literary meaning, records of transmission—is the record of 
future state of Buddha’s disciples. What are called twelve divisions is 

that Buddha’s preaching had always twelve different states of mode and 
style even in one volume or roll. Eighty-four thousand gates of law were 
made corresponding to the number of Bonno—cravings, anger and stupidity 

—of lower beings. Sonzo is three of teaching, discipline and essay. 
Teachiiig is represented by Kaikyo, which I stated before. The original 
word of teaching is Kyo which means root of law, and the warp or thread 
which are extended lengthwise in a loom. The original word of discipline 
is Ritsu, which is commandmental code of law as that is used in court. Why 
Ritsu is also called harmony and oppression is that it can oppitss many 
evils and harmonize Sanzo—^body, mouth; and will. * Ron is translated to 
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discussion lor it discuss nature and feature of the law. Why thv.«v 
divisions are called each Zo is that each department is kept from confusing 
with other, just like every store-house keeps its own goods or furniture. 

Twelve divisions of Sutras or eighty-four thousand gates of law are 

kept in those three store-houses, Engi being kept in Ritsu store-house, 
Rongi in Ron store-house, and other ten divisions in Kyo store-house. 

It is probable that there are many kinds of preaching, such as great 

and small, sudden and gradual, apparent and secret, foi any Sutra or doc¬ 
trine which suits hearers were preached to them with advantage. 

Mahayana and Hinayana are literary translated to great transportation 
and small transportation because they transport us from cause to effect. 

To transport Shomon and Engaka classes need small vehicle because 
they are not heavy as Buddha, who has mercy for himself and others, while 
the former two classes want the virtue to do others. The teachings for them 

in Agon Sutra are as follows: Five Connections or Skandhas, twelve 
senses, eighteen worlds, four truth and twelve chains of causation. Maha¬ 
yana is great vehicle to transport Buddha and Bosatsu, whose lesson is 
several laws of nature which came from the truth, touching the cause or con¬ 
dition, and six perfection, or ten thousand behavior. This is the deepest 
truth of Buddhism. The calls of Sudden and Gradual came originally from 
Riyoga Sutra, and there is two teachings, Sudden and Gradual. By the 
latter one can reach the Truth gradually, accumulating his good works and 
taking off his evil deed. This is called the grade of Danwakushori in 
Mahayana doctrine. In sudden teaching, one is requested to understand the 
reason of passion is Buddhahood, Birth, and death is Nirvana, and our 
present body is Buddha. This is the preaching of Sokushitsu Enyu in Maha¬ 
yana. There are two teachings of Apparent and Secret. The former was 
preached by Buddha Shaka and the latter by Buddha Dainichi. The great 
Japanese Sage, Kobo, has explained them precisely. Besides them there are 
also two teachings as Shodokyo and Jodokyo, which were explained by Sage 
Doshaku in his Anrakushu. 

In general division of Buddhism, the former division is always used. In 

Shodo teaching, one may attain to the Buddhahood in this life, while Jodo 
aims in future life. 

Besides that division there are other divisions, Ichijo-Mon and Sanjo- 

Mon. The former tells us that all beings can become Buddha. The expla¬ 
nation of the reason that each differs about cause and effect of Shonon, 
Engaku and Basatsu, belongs to the department of Sanjo. 

It is no need to censure that Buddhism has many sects which were 
founded in Buddha’s teachings, because Buddha preached severally to suit 
hearers, and they believed what they choose. There are two divisions, 
Mahayana and Hinayana, in India, and thirteen sects in China, and twelve 
sects and thirty schools in Japan. The necessity to divide many sects is 
that the peoples are not in one disposition but are different eacti other. So 
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one preaching of Buddha contains many elements which are to be distrib¬ 
uted and separated. 

The heart of my country, the power of my country, the light of my 

country is Buddhism. That Buddhism is not known to the world, and reply 
do I before that lately European scholars hold to the opinion the Mahayana 
was not preached by Buddha Shaka himself, but others, and that Hinayana 
Nirvana as the ideal of our Buddhism. 

Some take Buddhism to be Polytheism, and some Idolatry, and some 
Pessimism, and by some as a Barbarous religion ! 

I may say the object of the World’s Religious Congresses is that to 
give a life to the &tt*iiggling material world of the present century. 

It it be so, I will show you the principle of Buddhisms philosophically, 
and the truth comparatively. 


If the Christian Church is to have no interest in the social distresses 
and problems of the time, then those wdio are most concerned with such dis¬ 
tresses and problems will have no interest in the Christian Church. The 
simple fact which we have to face to-day is this—that the working classes 
have, as a rule, practically abandoned the churches and left them to be the 
resorts of the prosperous; and the simple reason for this desertion is the 
neutrality of the churches towards the social problems of the time. 

1 asked that honest and temperate leader of the working class in Eng¬ 
land, John Burns, two years ago, what he thought would be the future of 
religion in England—and he answered, ‘I see no future for it. It plays no 
part in the workingman’s programme.’ 'I'hat is one way for the Christian 
to stand toward the social cjue.stion. He tries to evade responsibility for it; 
and forthwith the Church of Christ is helpless to reach and redeem the lives 
of a whole section of mankind. But the opposite way is hardly les*s vicious 
and, just now, a more probable peril. The pressure of these new interests 
is just now so great that indifference to them is unlikely. The churches are 
accepting these human questions as a part of their religious duty. 

The theological seminaries are adding to their instruction the new field 
of sociology. The preachers are dealing with the social question. Is there 
not some danger, one may well ask himself, that the new humanitarianism 
may crowd out the old religion? Are our sermons to become discussions of 
political economy ? Are our churches to be transformed into labor unions ? 
Is our theological education to be given over to economics ? Is religious 
worship to be abandoned for social reform, and the need of Christ to be for¬ 
gotten in the need of society ? So the pendulum of opinion swings from 

one extreme to the other—from indifference to absorbing interest, from the 
Christ who shuts out social problems to the social problems which shut out 
Christ.”— Prof» F. G, Peabody* 


WHAT THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES HAVE WROUGHT 

FOR MANKIND. 

By Rev. Alexander Koiiut, D.D., Ph.D., Rarhi of the Congrega¬ 
tion Aiiawath Cues ad, New York City, N. Y. 

To those who, cradled in the infancy of faith, rocked by the violent 
tempests of adversity and tried by passion-waves of temptation, seeking 
virtue, find but vice; who, striving for the real, gain but the bleakest summit 
of realism, God is the anchor of new-born hope, the electric quickener of 
life’s uneven current. 

In the innate comprehension of the rudest soul, God and the Bible are 
synonymous. Both are effulgent with the glory of one truth, with the majesty 
of one sublime conception. 

But how does that frail essence of divinity, instinctive in brutish man, 
recognize that higher mechanism, whose marvelous springs work automati¬ 
cally into our spiritual depths ? What is thajt grand, unerring formula, 
which strikes the imperative key-note and impels man almost irresistibly to 
meet in silent quietude with the Moulder of thought and the prime Motor of 
action ? 

Nature, aided by the intellect of soaring fancy, ’tis true, speaks fondly to 
us of his might, chants wonder tales of some transcendental Paradise 
beyond our sight. She teaches us in Shakespeare’s grateful hymn to life, 
when he depicts the culture of the soul in solitary rambles through Nature’s 

stately realm. He also finds 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones and God in everything.” 

Yet nature is but the palpable, animated manifestation of God’s tre¬ 
mendous potency. She is only the slave of his power, the instantaneous 
product of one thrilling mandate. 

How did man know, ere revelation breathed a soul into the clay of 

history (we beg our supercilious skeptic to explain) what Nature was, what 
divided land and sky, air and water, light and darkness, what caused the 

flood-gates of Heaven to burst open and so luminously? 

Where else besides in the footprints of the past, are we to gain 
enlightenment ? To all these queries, which are not foreign to the inquis¬ 
itive heart, we must find a satisfactory reply. No flippant assurances of an 
automatic creation are here available. A more commanding cause must be 
substituted in place of these theories. 

Faith is spark of God’s own flame, and nowhere did it burn with more 
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persistence and vehemence than in Israel’s devotion. There worship and 
virtue glowed with mellow, unpretentious light. No exterior influence could 
effectually diminish the unrivaled radiance of Israel’s ever luminous-Belief 
in him and his all-guiding Providence, even when encompassed by hideous 
forms of idolatry and deteriorating influences, which sought to undermine 
the innate monotheistic impulse of its immaculate creed. 

Faith, the creed of Israel, was the first and most vital principle of uni¬ 
versal ethics, and it was the Jew, now the Pariah-pilgrim of ungrateful 
humanity, who bequeathed the precious legacy to Semitic and Aryan 
nations; who sowed the healthy seeds of ineradicable belief in often unfertile 
ground. 

This, then, to begin with, is Judea’s first and dearest donation to man¬ 
kind’s treasury of good ! 

Israel also gave the world a pure religion—a creed undominated by 
cumbrous tyranny, unembarrassed by dogmatic technicalities, unstrained by 
heavy self-sacrifice and extravagant ceremonialism—a religion sublime and 
unique in history, free from gaping superstitions, appalling idolatries, and 
vicious immoralities—a pure, taintless, lofty, elevating, inspiring, and love¬ 
permeating faith, originating in a monotheistic conception—a religion at 
whose sparkling fountain wells of ethical truths, the world’s famed pioneers 
in art, science, literature, politics, philosophy, and architecture slackened 
their thirst. 

In religion Hebrew genius was supreme. It is "no rhetorical extrava¬ 
gance of sentiment nor misapplied eulogy to assert with a recent character¬ 
ization of Israel’s “fresh creative youth,” that in the ancient world they 
attained to an eminence as much above all other peoples of the Medi¬ 
terranean world in religion, as did Greece in art, philosophy and science, 
or Rome in war and government. 

In fact the trite adage, “ The IJebreios drauk of the fountain^ the Greeks 

from the St remn and the Romans from the poolf applied by an able critic, is 
more universally acknowledged with the dawn of unbiased reason. The 
religion of Israel is the grandest romance of idealism, blended with the 
sedate realism of earthly perpetuity. 

There is no need to comment with elaborate eloquence on the self- 
solved enigma, who first bequeathed its treasures of law, religion, truth, 
morality, righteousness, equity, brotherly love, not to speak of its significant 
literary and scientific merits; who first diffused its lustre, disseminated its 
truths; who first planted so extensively and cultivated so highly this fra¬ 
grant flower-garden with its diverse Amriety of luscious fruits and blooming 
buds ? Was not Moses charged by the Lord: “ Gather the people 

together and I will give them water !” and was it not Israel that sang this 
song: 

“Spring up, O well, sing ye (nations) unto it, 

The well which the nobles of the people delved 

With the sceptre and with their staves ”?' 
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Chaldea wrought magic, liabylonia myth, Assyria monuments, Egypt 
science, Greece art, Rome war and chivalry — of Judea let it be ^aid, that 
she founded a hallowed faith, spread a pure religion, and propagated the 
paternal love of an All-Father. 

The doctrine of the divine unity surpasses the most elegant and ethereal 

polytheism immeasurably more than the sun does the “cinders of the ele¬ 
ments,” However beautiful the mythology of Greece, as interpreted by 
Wordsworth—however instinct it was with imagination—although it seemed 
to breathe a supernatural soul into the creation, to rouse and startle it into 
life, to fill the throne of the sun with a divine sovereign, to hide a naiad in 
every fountain, to crown every rock with an oread, to deify shadows and 
storms, and to send sweeping across the waste of ocean a celestial emperor 
—it must yield without a struggle to the thought of a great One Spirit, feed¬ 
ing by his perpetual presence the lamp of the universe; speaking in all its 
voices; listening in all its silence; storming in all its rage; reposing in its 
calm; its light the shadow of his greatness; its gloc«i the hiding-place of 
his power; its verdure the trace of his'steps; its fire the breath of his 
nostrils; its motion the circulation of his untiring energies; its warmth the 
influence of his love; its mountains the altar of his worship; and its oceans 
the mirrors, where he beholds his form “ glassed in tempests.” Compared 
to those conceptions how does the fine dream of the pagan niythus melt 
away; Olympus, with its multitude of stately, celestial natures dwindle 
before the solitary, immutable throne of Adoiiai, the poetry as well as the 

philosophy of Greece shrink before the single sentence: “Hear, O Israel, 

the Lord our God is one Lord,” or before any one of those ten majestic 
commands hurled down amid lurid fires above, in a halo of divine revela¬ 
tion ! 

THB: law of ISRAEL DEMANDS OUK ATTENTION. 

The history of the Jewish nation offers to the consideration of the phil¬ 
osopher'' and the chronicler, many peculiar circumstances nowhere else 

exemplified in any one branch of the great family of mankind, originating 

from one common stem. Although as from the sources of .some great river, 
whose stream is augmented by tributary waters, a portion of the primary 
element is carried through distinct and distant nations, the descendants of 
those races who separated on the dispersion of mankind, preserve some 
points of resemblance in the forms of their civil and religious observances, 
which an analysis will trace to the same common origin. Yet in all the 
characteristics which distinguish the Israelites from other nations, the differ¬ 
ence is wide. The most remarkable of the distinctions which divide the 
Jewish people from the rest of the world, i.s the immutability of their laws. 

And, indeed, Israel’s legislative system, based upon a manifest recognition 
of a sole divinity, and embellished by those revealed emblems of ethical 
precept which have served as a foundation of all moral science, may well 
arouse the astonishment of poet and statesmen, orator or scribe, prince or 
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pauper. Revelation, the essence of religious belief, was the guiding star in 
the labyrinth of national and individual progress. By its campfites many 
generations pitched their tents. The code becttfeathed to Israel by their 

great lawgiver, contains, as a modern exegete aptly remarked, the only 
complete body of law ever vouchsafed to a people at one time, the only 
entire body which has come down to our days, the only body of ancient 
law which still governs an existing people ; it is the only body of laws that 
is ecjually observed in the four (juarters of the globe. 

The Mosaic ordinance with its iinequaled mastery of detail, its com¬ 
prehensiveness of character, its rigid suppression of most trivial wrongs, its 
earnest, nay, enthusiastic avowal and championship of truth, justice, 
morality and above all, righteousness—is the most unique marvel of lofty 
wisdom and divine forethought ever penned in the inspired records of 
authentic history. 

Righteousness, from its {latriarchal primitiveness to the full-grown glory 
of prophetic instinct, is the choicest pearl of Biblical ethics, and, excepting 
the fervent sentiment of brotherly love, which is so often commended by 
the sages of the Talmud -those subtle annotators of Holy Writ—embody¬ 
ing the frequent teachings of the Nazarene, pleads most eloipiently Judea’s 
claim as the first moral pieceptor of antiquity. 

“As long as the world lasts,” declares a modern bard, “all who want 
to make progress in righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to 
the people, who have had the sense for righteousness most glowing and 
strongest, and in hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered for ns, 

carers for conduct will find a glow and a force they could find nowhere 
else.” .... This dues truly constitute for Israel a most extraordinary dis¬ 
tinction. “He hath not seen inicpiity in Jacob, and he hath not seen 

perverseness in Israel; the Eternal his God is with him.” 

Bible ethics, justice, morality, righteousness and all the mighty elements 
embodied in virtuous life, are summed up in Judaism’s great truths, faith¬ 
fully portrayed and preserved to mankind in that ponderous volume of 
poetic inspirations. 

Science has sought for truth in fields, and mines and furnaces, in atoms 
and in stars, and has found many glittering particles, but not any such 
lump ot pure gold, any such sum of saving knowledge, as is entitled to the 
name of the truth. 'I'he sea .saith, “ It is not in me ! ” 

The truth grows not among the gems of the mine; no crucible can 

extract it from the furnace, no micro.scope detect it in the depths, and no 
telescope descry it on the heights of nature. 

The votaries of art have gazed at the lovelinc.ss of creation, they have 
listened to her voice, they have watched the stately steps of her processes; 

and that loveliness they have sought to imitate in painting and architecture. 
But painting must wail out to architecture : “ It is not in us ! ” 

Others again have followed a bolder course. Regarding art as trifling, 
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and science as shallow, they have aspired to enter with philosophy into 
the mystery of things and to compel truth herself to answer them from her 
inmost shrine. But too often, in proportion to their ambition, has been 
their failure. What futile attempts have been made by giant minds, to solve 
the insoluble, to measure the fathomless, to interpret the unknown! From 
such have proceeded many cloudy falsehoods; a few checkered gleams of 
certain light, but the truth remained and will ever lurk in impenetrable 
mystery. But hear Job’s thrilling words : “ Behold, the fear of the Lord, 

that is wisdom *, and to depart from evil is understanding.” 

What then is truth but faith, what then is faith, but trust in His sole 
unity, and where else so manifest as in Judea’s Rock of Salvation ? 

Israel’s entire history teems with apt illustration to preserve intact their 
sublime doctrine of the All-Father, and jealously guards every accessory to 
higher, perfecter conception of the potential Deity—Jehovah—the Lord of 

Hosts. 

We have pointed out the priceless benefits of faith, religion. God-con¬ 
sciousness, piety, purity, fraternal love, virtue, morality, ethics, justice, and 
righteousness conferred upon mankind by Israel’s Bible, and it only remains 
to be briefly demonstrated to what degree humanity is indebted to the 
Hebrew Scriptures fin* gifts equally invaluable, though not so generally 
accredited to Judaism by the envy of modern sceptics. 

On Judean soil, that green oasis in the desert of antiquity, first 
bloomed and flourished the lilies of actual culture and civilization. There 
blossomed the bud of polite arts, of the so much boasted sciences of later 
Greece and plagiarizing Rome. The flowers of stately rhetoric, thrilling 
drama, captivating song, lyric poetry,'fervent psalmody and rhythmic prose, 
not to speak of legend and fable, myth and parable, metaphor and hyper¬ 
bole, wit and humor, sarcasm and allegory, all throve and matured in its 

grounds teeming with many more marvels yet unrevealed. 

Can Plato, Demosthenes, Cato, Cicero, and other thunderers of eloquence 
compete with Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other past orators 
of Bible times ? Who wrote nobler history, Moses, Livy or Herodotus ? 
Were the dramas and tragedies of Sophocles, /Eschylus, Euripides worthy of 
classhlcation with the masterpieces of realism and grand cosmogonic con¬ 
ceptions, furnished us in the soul-vibrating account of Job’s martyrdom? 

In poetry and hymnology the harj) of David is tuned to sweeter melody 
than Virgil’s y1\neid or Horace’s Odes. Strabo’s accurate geographical 
and ethnological accounts are not nioie thorough in detail than Scriptural 
narratives and the famous tenth chapter of Genesis. Compare the ethics of 
Aristotle with those pure gems of monition to truth, righteousness and moral 
chastity contained in the Book of Proverbs, and confront even the ali-con- 

quering wisdom of Socrates with Solomonic sagacity. 

Egypt is accredited with far too much distinction in knowledge which 
she never possessed in any eminent degree. Recent excavations and dis- 
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coveries from ruins of her ancient cities, tend to corroborate our view. A 
mass of inscribed granite, a papyrus roll, or a sarcophagus, bear the tell¬ 
tale message of her standard m taste and her progress in art. “They 

prove,” says an erudite commentator, “ that if she was ever entitled to be 

called the Cradle of Science^ it must have been when science, owing to the 
feebleness of infancy, required the use of a cradle. But when science had 
outgrown the appendages of bewildering and tottering infancy, and had 
reached matured form and strength, Kgypt was neither her guardian nor 
her home. Many of Egypt’s works of art, for which an antiquity has been 
claimed that would place them anterior to David and Solomon, have been 
shown to be comparatively modern; while those confessedly of an earlier 
date, have marks of an age which may have excelled in compact solidity, 
but knew little or nothing of finished symmetry or grace.” 

The Hebrew Scriptures, not mere trickery of Fate, are the cause and 
effect of the longevity and immortality of Judaism. Forty, perhaps fifty, 
centuries rest upon this venerable contemporary of Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Troy. The Hebrew defied the Pharaohs; with the sword of Gideon he 
smote the Midianite; in Jephthah, the children of Ammon. The purple 
chariot bands of Assyria went back from his gates humbled and diminished. 
Babylon, indeed, tore him from his ancient seats and led him captive by 
strange waters, but not long. He had fastened his love upon the heights 
of Zion, and like an elastic cord, that love broke not, but only drew with 
the more force, as the distance became great. When the grasp of the 
captor weakened, that cord, uninjured from its long tension, drew back the 

Hebrew to his former home. He saw the Hellenic flower bud, bloom, and 

wither upon the soil of Greece. He .saw the wolf of Rome suckled on the 
banks of the Tiber, then prowl ravenous for dominion to the ends of the 
earth, until paralysis and death laid hold upon its savage sinews. 

At last Israel was scattered over the length and breadth of the earth. In 
every kingdom of the modern world there has been a Jewish element. 
There are Hebrew clans in China, on the steppes of Central Asia, in the 

desert heats of Africa. The most powerful races have not been able to 
assimilate them; the bitterest persecution, so far from exterminating them, 
has not eradicated a single characteristic. In mental and moral traits, in 
form and feature even, the Jew to-day is the same as when Jerusalem was 
the peer of Tyre and Babylon. 

And why not strive through the coming ages in fraternal concord with 
all the nations on the globe? “ Not theory but practice^ deed not creed,” 
should be the watchword of modern races. Why not, then, admit the scions 
of the mother religion into the throbbing affections of faith? 

It was at Jacob’s historical well, that three herds clamored to allay the 

burning fever thirst for the water of rejuvenating life. The timely assistance 
of the patriarch “ Israel,” with firm, unhesitating force, removed the heavy 
stone resting upon its mouth. 
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Three religions, Judaism, Christianity and Islam, imbibed the water of 
enlightenment from the virgin spring of truth and yet they are distinct— 
estranged from each other by dogmatic separatism, and a fibrous accumulation 
of prejudice, which yet await the redeeming champion of old, who shall hurl 
far away the heavy weight of passion and bigotry, of malice and egotism, 
from the historical streams of original truth, equity and righteousness. Three 
religions and now many more, are gathered to examine and to judge with 
the impartial scepter of Israel’s holiest emblem—justice—the merits of a 
nation who are as irrepressible as the elements, as unconquerable as reason, 
and as immortal as the starry firmament of eternal hope. The scions of 
many creeds are eonvened at Chicago’s Parliament of Religions, aglow with 
enthusiasm, imbued with courage, electrified with the absorbing anticipation 
of dawning light. The hour has struck. Will the stone of abuse—a burden 
brave Israel bore for countless centuries—on the well of truth at last be 
shivered into merciless fragments by that invention of every-day philosophy 
—the gunpowder of modern war—rational conviction, and finally—a blessed 
destiny!—shall we establish peace for all faiths and for all mankind? 


“ One of the first things which strike one as he reads the gospels is that 
Jesus Christ was a great individualist. His appeal is always to the single 
life; his central doctrine of humanity is that of the infinite worth of each 
single soul. Nothing can make up for the loss of the individual. The 
shepherd goes out after the one lost sheep; the woman sweeps the house to 
find the one bit of money; the gain of the world is nothing if a man loses 
his own soul. Thus Christ and his teachings stand forever over against the 
schemes which are going to redeem the world by any impersonal mechanical 
plan. He seeks to save men one at a time; his kingdom is within; he calls 
his disciples singly; he calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth them 
out. It is a personal relation, an individual work. This personal method 
of Jesus has been taken up into the history of the world. The new value of 
the individual has become the key of modern thought. A new brotherhood, 
a new philanthropy, sprang from this root of the worth of even the humblest 
soul. The Protestant Reformation was an appeal to the individual reason. 
Modern philosophy, modern jurisprudence, all alike have accustomed us to 
this sense of the individual as the center of concern. The movement of 
progressive societies, says Sir Henry Maine in his ‘Ancient Law,’ has been 
uniform in one respect. The individual is steadily substituted for the family 
as the unit of which civil laws take account,”— Prof, Francis C, Peabody, 


THE CHARACTER AND DEGREE OF THE INSPIRA¬ 
TION OF THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 

By the Rev, Frank Sewall, Washington, D. C. 

There is a common consent among Christians that the Scriptures known 
as the Holy Bible are divinely inspired, that they constitute a book unlike 
all other books, in that they contain a direct communication from the Divine 
Spirit to the mind and heart of man. 

The nature and the degree of the inspiration which thus characterizes 
the Bible can only be learned from the declaration of the Holy Scriptures 
themselves, since only the divine can truly reveal the divine or afford to 
human minds the means of judging truly regarding what is divine. 

The Christian Scriptures or the Holy Bible is written in two parts, the 
Old and the New Testament. In the interval of time that transpired between 
the writing of these two parts, the Divine Truth and essential Word which 
in the beginning was with God and was God, became incarnate on the earth 
in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. He was the Word made flesh and 
dwelling among men, being himself “the true Light that lighteneth ever) 
man that cometh into the world,” placed the seal of divine authority upon 
certain of the then existing sacred Scriptures. He thus forever fixed the 
divine canon of that portion of the written Word, and from that portion we 
are enabled to derive a criterion of judgment regarding the degree of divine 
inspiration and authority to be attributed to those other Scriptures which 

were to follow after our Lord’s ascension, and which constitute the New 
Testament. 

The divine Canon of the Word in the Old Testament Scriptures is 
declared by our Lord in Luke xxiv. 44 , where he says: “ All things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms, concerning me.” . . . “ O fools and slow of heart tc 

believe all that the prophets have spoken. . . . And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scripture 

things concerning himself.” 

The Scriptures of the Old Testament, thus enumerated as testifying of 
him and as being fulfilled in him, embrace two of the three divisions into 
which the Jews at that time divided their sacred books. These books are 
the Law {Torah\Q>x the “Five Books of Moses,” so-called, and the Prophets 
(Nebiim), Of the books contained in the third division of the Jewish 

Canon, known as the Kehtbim^ or “ Other Writings,” our Lord recognizes 
but two; he names by title “The Psalms; ” and in Matt. xxix. 15, when 
predicting the consummation of the age and his own second coming, our 
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Lord cites the prophecy of Daniel. It is evident that our Lord was not 
governed by Jewish tradition in naming these three classes of the ancient 
books which were henceforth to be regarded as essentially “ The Word,” 
because of having their fulfillment in himself. 

In the very words of Jesus Christ, the Canon of the Word is established 
in a two-fold manner: First, intrinsically, as including those books which 
interiorly testify of him, and were all to be fulfilled in him (I say interiorly, 

because comparatively few of the prophecies regarding the Lord are appar¬ 
ent in the literal sense of the prophecy, and hence, when our Lord declared 
to the disciples the fulfillment of the Word of the Old Testament in himself, 

we read that “ He opened their understanding that they might understand 
the Scriptures”). 

Secondly, the Canon is fixed specifically by our Lord’s naming the books 
which compose it under the thre^ divisions : “ The Law^ the Prophets and 
the Psalms.” 

The Canon, in this sense, comprises consequently: The five books of 

Moses, or the “ law,” so called. The books of Joshua, Judges, i and 2 
Samuel, i and 2 Kings; or the so-called Earlier Prophets; the iMter 
Prophets^ including the four “great” and the twelve “minor” prophets; 
and finally the book of Psalms. 

The other books of the Old Testament, namely ; Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, 
Proverbs, i and 2 (^hronicles, Ruth, Esther, the Song of Solomon and 
Ecclesiastes, as well as the so-called “Apocrypha” — while losing nothing 
of the sacredness hitherto accorded to them, must nevertheless forever stand 
in a category apart from those writings specified by our Lord as having their 
fulfillment in himself. They are to be regarded as books having their origin 
in the Word and their inspiration from it, rather than as constituting a part 
of the Word itself. On the other hand, of those books which compose.the 
divine Canon itself it may be said that they constitute the inexhaustible 
source of revelation and of inspiration ; their meaning lies not on the surface, 
nor is it confined to what is local or transitory. As having truly Christ for 
their contents their real divinity lies in that spiritual and divine meaning 
which, whether apparent or not to men in the outward sense, existed and 
ever exists in the sight and purpose of God the Eternal Word, and which 
also is revealed to men in the degree that their understanding is opened 
“ that they may understand the Scriptures.” That this inner testimony of 
himself constitutes the one central criterion and seal of the inspiration and 
authority, of the Scriptures, according to Rev. xix. 10.— “For the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ”—appears from the words of Christ in 
John V. 46, 47 : “ Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed me ; for 

he wrote of me. But if ye believed not his writings how shall ye believe 
my words? Search the Scriptures . . for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are those which testify of me.” We may regard therefore as 
established that the source of the divinity of the Bible, of its unity, and its 
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authority, of divine revelation lies in having the Christ as the eternaf 
Word within it, at once its source, its inspiration, its prophecy, its fulfill¬ 
ment, its power to illuminate the minds of men with a knowledge of divine 

and spiritual things, to “ convert the soul,” to “ make wise the simple.” 

We next observe regarding these divine books that besides being thus 
set apart by Christ, they declare themselves to be the word of the Lord in 
the sense of being actually spoken by the Lord, and so as constituting a 
divine language. Thus we read in Numbers i: “ The Lord spake unto 

Moses in the wilderness of Sinai; ” and of the giving of the Decalogue at 
.Sinai, we read, Exodus xx., “ God spake all these words, saying.”— Similar 
language occurs throughout the books of Moses. 

We turn now to the New Testament, and applying to these books 
which in the time of Christ were yet unwritten, criteria derived from those 
books which had received from him the seal of divine authority, namely : 

(i) That they are words spoken ])y the Lord or given by his Spirit; and (2) 
That they testify of him, and so have in them eternal life; we find in the 
Four Gospels either ; (i) The words “spoken unto” us by our Lord him- 
.self when among * men as the Word, and of which he says, “ the words 
which 1 speak unto you they are spirit and theyaie life;” (2) The acts 
done by him or to him “ that the Scriptures might be fulfilled,” or finally 
the words “ called to the remembrance” of the Apostles and the Evangelist 
by the Holy Spirit according to his promise to them in John xiv. 26: “ These 
things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with you ; but the Com¬ 
forter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and shall bring you all things to your remem¬ 
brance whatsoever I have said unto you.” llesides the Four Gospels, we 
have the testimony of John the Revelator that the visions recorded in the 
Apocalypse were vouchsafed to him by the Lord himself, “ being sent and 
signified by the angel unto his servant John” (Rev. i. i), who further writes 
of himself thus : “ I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind 

me a great voice as of a trumpet saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the Ifirst 
and the Last, and what thou seest write in a book and send it unto the 
seven churches which are in Asia.” Only to the P'our Gospels and to the 
Book of Revelation could one assume to apply the words, written at the 
close of the Apocalypse and applying immediately to it: “ If any man 
shall take away from the words of the prophecy of this book, God shall 
take away his part out of the Book of Life and out of the Holy City and 
from the things which are written in this book.” The other books of the 
New Testament take their place in a class with the Ketubim, or Hagiog- 
rapha of the Old Testament, a place forever apart from those books which 
claim to be the Divine Voice speaking to man in its own language—words 

dictated to the sacred penman, and by no means dependent on or resulting 
from their intelligence or volition. In the portion of the Bible which we 
may thus distinguish preeminently as the “ Word of the Lord,” it is there- 
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fore the words themselves that' are inspired, and not the men who trans¬ 
mitted them. 

Moreover, the^very words which the Apostles and the Evangelists them¬ 
selves heard, and the acts which they beheld and recorded, had a meaning 
and content of which they were partially and in some cases totally ignorant. 

The language capable of being intelligible to man and at the same 
time comprehensive of truth whidi is infinite, must necessarily be the lan¬ 
guage of'divinely composed parable, since parable is that which treats of 
the “ Kingdom of Heaven *’ under the figures of things of earth and time. 
In all communication of mind with mind there must intervene a medium 
consisting of symbolic forms intelligible to both. In ordinary human inter¬ 
course the language is composed of such symbols as convey to the brain of 
the hearer all the meaning that is put into them by the speaker. But with 
divine revelation it is different. Here, while the language or symbol 
must be within the apprehension of the human mind, the thoughts put into 
it must infinitely transcend the reach of human thought; for “ as the heaven 
is high above the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and my 
thoughts than your thoughts,” (Isa iv. 9), saith the Lord. The language of 
a divinely inspired Word must, therefore, be humanly intelligible to the 
hearer at the same time that it bears from the divine speaker a content of 
infinite truth. Such is the language of Divine Parable -' the only language 
in which a divine revelation can be given, and the only language for which 
plenary verbal inspiration can be claimed. Such a language, it follows, 
must not only be filled with the Divine Spirit when written, but the very 
choosing of it must be divine, since none but the Divine knows the inmost 

meaning of any thing or transaction or word introduced into the record. 
The parable or symbol thus chosen by the Divine Spirit, as the vesture in 
which to clothe itself in descending to man’s apprehension, may take the 
form of purely representative image or allegory, such as our Lord’s own 
parable of the “ Kingdom of Heaven ; ” or the form of vision seen in the 
spirit, such as those of Moses and the prophets and St. John the Revelator; 
or the form of purely hieroglyphic history, such as characterized the tradi¬ 
tional legends or more ancient Word from which the early chapters of 
Genesis and some other parts of the Old Testament were manifestly taken. 

But even the law of God thus revealed in the form of a national consti¬ 
tution, hierarchy and ritual, was at length made of none effect through the 
traditions of man, and men “ seeing, saw not, and hearing, heard npt, neither 
did any understand ” Then, for the redemption of man in this extremity, 
the Word itself “ was made flesh and dwelt among us,” and now in the veil of 
a humanity subject to human temptation and suffering, even to the death 
upon the cross. * 

Where man had receded farthest there the veil was thickest and the 
divinity most hidden, so that the prophet cried : “ Verily thou art a God 
that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviourand the dying Christ 
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sent forth the cry, ** My God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” Yet was God nevei 
so present as in that moment when the words, “ It is finished,” declared the 
reign of Satan to be forever ended, and all power in heaven and on earth 
to belong to the glorified and divine humanity of Jesus Christ. * Thus the 

revelation of God in his Word is, firstly, a process of involution, or succes¬ 
sive unveilings, to be followed by that of an evolution or successive 
revealings, in accordance with the advancement of mankind in the 
power of spiritual insight and spiritual living—fur “to him that hath, shall 
be given, and from him that hath not, shall be taken away.” The law is a 
necessary and eternal one grounded in the nature of things, that on “all 
the glory there shall be a covering.” Only so can the infinite be appre¬ 
hended and approached by the finite, and the “ invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world be clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.” J’he Divine descends to the physical apprehension 
of man in the veils of nature, in the phenomena of a world of matter and 
time and space ; to his mental and spiritual apprehension the Divine simi¬ 
larly descends in the adaptation of spiritual truth through the veils of literal 
scripture and law and religious rite. It is thus an established law that the 
successive religious ages or epochs of man arc precisely in accordance with 
the successive understandings of the Word of God as revealed. As Paul 
so significantly says, “ Moses put a veil upon his face so that the children of 
Israel might not steadfastly behold the glory of his countenance.” “ Hut 
their minds were blinded ; for until this day remaiiieth the same veil untaken 
away in the reading of the Old 'lestament, which veil is done away in 

Christ. Hut even unto this day when Moses is read the veil is upon their 

hearts; when they shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.” 
And so, although the “ law was given by Moses,” to be succeeded by the 
“ grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ,” yet did our Lord himself 
speak in parables, and before the ascension promised that in a time which 
should yet come, he would speak to them no more as he had hitherto done, 
“in parables,” but would show them “ plainly of the Father.” 

Thus the process of the evolution of the Spirit out of the veil of the letter of 

the Scripture, begun in our Lord’s own interpretation of the “ Law for those 
of ancient time,” is a process to whose further continuance the Lord himself 
testifies. The letter of Scripture is the dotn/ which everywhere proclaims the 
pre.sence of the Infinite God with his creature man. The cloud of the Lord’s 
jiresence is the infinitely merciful adaptation of divine truth to the spiritual 
needs of humanity. The cloud of the literal gospel and of the apostolic 
traditions of our Lord is truly typified by that cloud which received the 
ascending Christ out of the immediate sight of men. The same letter of the 
Word is the cloud in which he makes known his second coming in power 
and great glory, in revealing to the church the inner and spiritual meanings 

of both the Old and New 'restaments of his Word. For ages the Christian 
Church has stood gazing up into heaven in adoration of him whom the cloud 
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has hidden from their sight, and with'the traditions of human dogma, and 
the warring of the schools and critics, more and more dense has the cloud 
become. _ In the thickness of the cloud it behooves the church to hold the 
more fast Us faith in the glory within the cloud ; to give heed to the voice of 
those who spoke to the men of Galilee : “ Why stand ye gazing into heaven ? 
This same Jesus which is taken from you shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go; ” and to be ready to recognize in the unfolding of the 
sense of the Scriptures in which the Lord Jesus is seen to be everywhere in 
his Word, its Spirit and its Life, -verily the coming of the Son of Man again 
“ in the clouds with power and great glory.” 

The view of the Bible and its inspiration thus presented is the only one 
compatible with a belief in it as a divine in contradistinction from a human 
production. As a divine creation, like everything of nature, it has in its very 
being an infinite series of deeper and deeper meanings, reaching even to the 
divine wisdom itself from which it has proceeded; which meanings man can 

enter into more and more interiorly in the degree that he advances in 
spiritual perfection and in spiritual life. 

It is not from man, from the intelligence of any Moses, or Daniel, or Isaiah, 
or John, that the Word of God contains its authority as divine. The 
authority must be in the words themselves. If they are unlike all other 
words ever written; if they have a meaning, yea, worlds and worlds of 
meaning, one within or above another, while human words have all their 
meaning on the surface; if they have a message whose truth is dependent 
upon no single time or circumstance, but speaks to man in all times and 
under all circumstances; if they have a validity and an authoiity self- 
dictated to human souls, which survives the passing of earthly monuments 
and powers, which speaks in all languages, to all minds wise to the 
learned, simple to the simple—if, in a word, these are words that experience 

shows that no man could have written from the intelligence belonging to 
his time or from the experience of any single human soul, then may we feel 
sure that we may have in the words of our Bible that which is diviner than 
any-penman that wrote them. Here is that which “speaks with authority 
and not as the Scribes.” The words that God speaks to man are “spirit 
and are life.” The authorship of the Bible and all that this implies of 

divine authority to the consciences of men, are contained, like the flame of 
the Urim and Thummim on the breast-plate of the High Priest, in the 
bosom of its own language, to reveal itself by the spirit to all who will 
“have an ear to hear.” So shall it continue to utter the “dark parables of 
old which we have known and our fathers have told us,” and “to show forth 

to all generations the praises of the Lord,” becoming ever more and more 
translucent with the glory that shines within the cloud of the letter; and so 
shall the church rest, amid all the* contentions that engage those who study 
the surface of revelation, whether in nature or in Scripture, in the undis¬ 
turbed assurance that the “ Word of the Lord abideth forever.” 
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liv THK Rev. a. II. Lewis, D.D., ok Pkainkield, N. J. 

Experience shows that the idea of sacred time, and hence of the weekly 
rest-day, is vitally connected with the development of religion in individual 
life and in the world. There is no point on which God has more clearly 
littered his verdicts. When the falsehood which says “ no day is sacred ” 
became regnant in the early history of Christianity, spiritual canker and 
decay fastened on the church like a deadly fungus. W’hen the same false¬ 
hood ripened in the French Revolution, God thundered forth his verdict again, 
high above the smoke and din of national suicide. The slight regard which 
the world pays to these verdicts is as foolish as it is futile and ruinous. 

The weekly rest-day is not an accident in human history. It is not a 
superficial and temporary phenomenon. It springs from the inherent philos¬ 
ophy of “time;” and from man’s relatic^n to God through it. We cannot 
remove ourselves from continuous living contact with him, even though we 

refuse to commune with him through love and obedience. On the other 
hand, the loving soul cannot hold communion with God without this medium 
of time; and such arc the demands of life on earth that sacred time must be 
definite in amount, and must recur at definite periods. This is doubly true 
because men are social beings, and social worship and united service are 
essential factors in all religions. 

The idea of sacred time, in some or in many forms, is universal. The 
supreme expression of this idea is found in the week, a divinely appointed 
cycle of time, measured, identified and preserved by the Sabbath. The weekly 
rest-day and the week are the special representatives of God ; not of cre¬ 
ation simply, but of the Universal Father, Creator, Helper and Redeemer; 
the All in All; the Ever-living and Ever-loving One. 

Language is embalmed thought. It gives unerring testimony concern¬ 
ing the habits and practices of men in all age.s. Under this universal 

law of philology the identity of the week, in its present order, in placed 
beyond (piestion. A table of days carefully prepared by Dr. W. M. Jones, 
of London, assisted by tdher eminent scholars, shows that the week, as we 
now have it, exists in all the principal languages and dialects of the world. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B, 
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This philological chain encircles the globe» includes all races of men» and 
covers the entire historic period. It proves that infinite wisdom provided, 
from the earliest time, and as an essential part of the divine order of crea¬ 
tion, the weekly rest-day, by which alone the universal week is measured. 
The Sabbath and the week have thus a supreme value in all human affairs. 
But this value is fundamentally and preeminently religious. When men give 
the Sabbath to rest, because it is God’s day, because of reverence for him, 
and that they may commune with him, all their highest interests are served. 
Spiritual intercourse and acquaintance with God are the first and supreme 

result. Worship and religious instruction follow. Under the behest of 
religion, the ordinary duties of life, its cares and perplexities, are really set 
aside, not simply refrained from. Sacred hours are God’s enfolding pres¬ 
ence, lifting the soul and holding it in heavenly converse. All that is holiest 
and best springs into life and develops into beauty, when men realize that 
God is constantly near them. The sense of personal obligation, awakened 
by the consciousness of God’s presence, lies at the foundation of religious 
life and of worship. God’s day is a perfect symbol of his presence; of his 
enfolding and redeeming love. 

An adequate conception of the problems which surround the Sabbath 
question will not be obtained unless we consider some things which prevent 
these higher views from being adopted. First among hindrances is the 
failure to recognize duration as an attribute of God, and hence the Sabbath 
and the week as necessary parts of the divine and everlasting order of 
things. The absence of this higher conception is the .source of the present 
wide-spread non-religious holidayism, with its long catalogue of evils; 

evils which perpetuate the falsehood, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

Another great hindrance is interposed when men cmjdiasize and exalt 
the importance of physical rest, as the reason h)r maintaining Sabbath 
observance. This is done because the divine element is unrecognized, and 
in turn the divine element is obscured in proportion as physical re.st is 

crowded to the front. 'I'liis reverses the true order. It ]>laces the lowest, 

highest. It exalts the material and temporary above the spiritual and eter¬ 
nal. When the physical needs are made prominent, the spiritual perceptions 
are benumbed and clouded. 


Another decided hindrance to the recognition of the divine element in 
the weekly rest-day is reliance on the civil law for the enforcement of its 
observance. This point is worthy of far more careful and scientific con¬ 
sideration than it has yet received. The vital divine element in the weekly 
rest-day is eliminated when it is made a “civil institution.” The verdict of 
hi.story on this point is unmistakable, uniform and imperative. Any argu¬ 
ment is deceptive and destructive, if it places the rest-day on a par with 

those civil in.stitutions that spring from the rel.ations which men sustain to 
each other in organized society. No weekly rest-day has ever been relig- 
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iously or sacredly kept, under the authority of the civil law alone. When 
conscience, springing from the recognition of the divine element, is want* 
ing, nothing higher than holidayism can be reached. 

Another of the higher elements which enter into the weekly rest-daj 
must be noticed here. The Sabbath is the prophecy of everlasting and per 
fected rest in the life to come. Earthly Sabbaths are the type and the 
promise of eternal rest. Hence it is that the Sabbath is not sacred because 
its observance is commanded. Its observance is commanded because it is 
intrinsically sacred. It was not created at Sinai, but Sinai was made glori¬ 
ous by the presence of Him from whom time and eternity proceed, and who 
there reannounced this representative of Himself, and of His continued 
presence among men. 

Real Sabbathism cannot be obtained on any ground lower than relig¬ 
ious and spiritual rest. So long as men think of the Sabbath as a temporary 
institution, belonging to one “dispensation” or to one people, the higher 
conception will not be reached, even in theory, much less in fact. Men 
must also rise above the idea that legislation, divine or human, creates or 
can preserve the Sabbath. They must rather learn that the Sabbath is a 
part of the eternal order of things; as essential an element of true religion 
as the sun is of the solar system. And since the nature of the Sabbath is 
fundamentally religious, all considerations as to authority, manner of observ¬ 
ance and future character, must be remanded to the realm of religion. 

Conscientious regard for it as divinely ordained, sacred to God, and there¬ 
fore laden with blessings for men, is the only l>asis for its continuance. It 
is not an element in ceremonialism,''to be performed for sake of a ritual. 
It is not part of a “ legal system ” to be obeyed under fear of punishment, 
nor is it to be kept as a ground of salvation. It is not a passing featur^e of 
ecclesiasticism, to be or not to be as men may chance to ordain. Further¬ 
more and preeminently, it is not a civil institution to be enforced by penal¬ 
ties enjoined by human jurisprudence. It rises far above all these. It 
reaches deeper than any of these. It is an integral part of the relation 
which God’s immortal children sustain to him, within time, and throughout 
eternity. 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE MARRIAGE 

BOND. 

By Prof. Martin J. Wade, of Iowa. 

Upon the great question of marriage and the effect of the marriage 
bond, as upon all other questions involving moral and social duties and obli¬ 
gations, the Catholic Church speaks with an unfaltering voice. 

*‘What theiefore God hath joined together let no man put asunder,** 
has been adopted as the true doctrine of the church, and through the dark¬ 
ness and the light, the successes and reverses of Christian civilization, these 
sacred words have been breathed down through the ages, a solemn benedic¬ 
tion upon individuals and upon society. 

Divinely instituted in the beginning, marriage throughout all the ages 

h 

before the Christian era was a recognized institution among the children of 
men. In the chaos incident to the moral darkness which preceded the 
dawn, it is true that it lost much of its sanctity, but when the Light came, 
that divine institution was again impressed with the seal of Divinity, and 
was honored by being elevated to the dignity of a sacrament. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church is, therefore, that marriage is a 
sacrament—that true marriage properly entered into by competent persons 
is of a three-fold nature—a contract between the persons joined in wedlock, 
a contract between the persons joined in wedlock and society—the state, 
and a solemn compact between the cuntracting parties and God. The dif¬ 
ference which is seen between this view of marriage and the civil concep¬ 
tion of marriage is, that in the latter the only recognized elements are the 
personal obligation one to the other, and the joint and several obligation to 
the state. The most liberal will not claim that marriage is a mere contract 
of the parties. 

The civil law teaches that by marriage each party assumes certain duties 
and responsiliilities toward the other, both parties assume certain duties and 
responsibilities toward society, and society in turn assumes certain duties 
toward the family relation newly established. Laws are made for the enforce¬ 
ment of these various duties and the protection of these rights. And while 
a state guards the individuals and protects their rights, she is jealous of her 

own. 

One of the duties assumed by the contracting parties is that they shall 
live together as husband and wife, maintaining their family in peace with 
their fellow-men, and so educating their children as to make them good citi¬ 
zens—good members of society. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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It is well scUled in our jurisprudence that the contracting parties cannot 
by mutual consent dissolve the marriage bond (in this it differs from the ordi¬ 
nary contract), but that in order to sever the union the other party to the con¬ 
tract must be consulted—in other words, the state must consent. The Cath¬ 
olic Church goes a step further and holds that God is a party'to the contract, 
and that even with the consent of the state expressed by the decrees of her 
courts, the sacred tie cannot be severed, but that it is binding until dissolved 
by the solemn decree of God—which is death. 

'I'he church points to the words of God himself; she points to marriage 
which from its very nature must be indissoluble, and she points to society and 
the intimate relation which marriage bears to it, and she says, “ Marriage is 
not alone of this earth, but it is also of the Kingdom of God ; in so far as it 
is of this earth, let earthly courts govern and control; but in so far as it is of 
a higher power, let that higher power speak.” 

To the Catholic Church marriage is something holy. “ For this cause 

shall man leave father and mother and cleave unto his wife.” It is to her a 
solemn compact for life—-a compact which, when once validly made and con¬ 
summated by competent parties, cannot be completely dissolved by judge, by 
priest, by bishop, nor by pope; by none can it be dissolved save him who 
created the sacred relation—God himself. 

Many erroneously believe that the pope grants divorces, but in the almost 
nineteen centuries of the history of the church, the first decree of divorce has 
yet to come from Rome. On the contrary the sacred pontiffs have stood a 
wall of brass in every age again.st the violation of the marriage bond. His¬ 
tory speaks of the many instances where the laws of Christian marriage were 

sought to be set aside by those high in power, and the brightest pages in the 

history of the lives of the popes are those which tell of the patient resigna- 
tion with which they withstood entreaty, threats, and even torture in defend¬ 
ing the sanctity of marriage. They have been no respecter of persons; to 
the rich and to the poor, to the prince and peasant seeking an absolute disso¬ 
lution of the marriage bond, the same answer has been made. 

From the throne have come first entreaties, then threats, and these being 
unavailing, even armies have been sent. Rome has been besieged, priests 
and people maltreated, churciies desecrated, the cross, the emblem of Chris¬ 
tianity, torn to the ground, the pope imprisoned and forced to endure hunger 
and thirst, and above the din of battle, out from the dust of destruction, from 
the prison door, above the noise of the claaking chains, has'ever been heard 
coming from the quivering lips of the pontiff, “ What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

“ If the popes,” says the Protestant writer Von Muller, ** could hold up 
no other merit than that which they gained by protecting monogamy against 
the brutal lusts of those in power, notwithstanding bribes, threats, and perse¬ 
cutions, that alone would render them immortal for all future ages.” 

The church is condemned by those who know not, for compelling per- 
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sons who have entered the marriage state, to live together regaKiless of the 
faults of one or the other. 'I'his is an error; the church teaches that man 
and wife shouid live together —she imposes upon husband and wife the 
solemn duties of sharing in the joys and sorrows of each other; but she by 
no word holds virtue chained in the grasp of vieje, nor compels the sober 
wife to submit to the brutal treatment of a drunken husband. The object 
of her teachings is to promote virtue, and when contact longer breeds vice 
“—when a soul, whether it be of a husband, or a wife, or child, is in danger 
— where the body, the casket of the soul, is in danger of serious injury, she 
not only permits, but advises her children to live sepaiate and apart. And 
in such cases she permits the strong arm of the law to interpose between 
husband and wife to shield the weak from the strong. Exercising no civil 
authority, she permits her children, in the proper case, to seek the solace of 
the law, and, by proper decree in the civil courts, to erect a barrier against 
vice, wrong and injustice. Hut to her the divorce absolute of the ciyil 
courts, is of no more effect, except as it affects civil rights, than the divorce 
a mensa et ihora. In her eyes the mystical bond of marriage is ever existing 
until “death does them part.” 

So that, while civil divorces are permitted in cases where the facts jus¬ 
tify a separation, neither party can, while the other lives, enter into another 
valid marriage. The church therefore admonishes those who are about to 
marry, to consider well the step they are about to take ; she throws about 
them such protection as she can by recpiiring the “ publication of the bans ” 
in order to prevent secret marriages, and to circumvent the scheme of any 
adventurer or other unworthy person, who by secret marriage would pollute 
innocence and ruin a young life. 

It is liberty of remarriage after divorce which encourages divorce. We 
know that in the marital relations differences arise which seem to point to 
separation as the only remedy. We know that the wrongs of one may be 
such that common humanity dictates that the other be freed from the bonds 
which have become unbearable. We may even admit what is claimed by 

the advocates of divorce, that it .seems in one sense to be an injustice to com¬ 
pel the innocent to remain unmarried after divorce, becau.se of the wrongs 
of the wicked; but it must be remembered that laws cannot be framed to suit 
the individual case. Laws and rules of life must be enacted with a view to 
the common good of humanity at large. An individual case of apparent 
injustice arising from a law is no argument against its propriety. It is said 
that such a rule destroys individual liberty; but no, the contract to be bind¬ 
ing must in the first instance be the voluntary act of the partie.s. If it is 
understood that the bond is to remain unbroken during life, it is one of the 
conditions to which consent is given. 

But it is said, one of the parties has broken his vow—the other is not 

bound; but we say, society, the state, God, has not violated the contract, 
and it is still in force until all agree to a dissolution. 
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As a matter of fact in actual life, it'is not the innocent or wronged one 
who usually seeks re-marriage; on the contrary,is the one who has violated 
the most solemn obligations, who has trampled upon right, broken the heart 
of innocence, and by his own acts forced the other party to the divorce court 
for protection of life and honor. In many cases it is apparent that the 
wrongs have been inflicted with the purpose of forcing a separation and con¬ 
sequent divorce in order to enable the wrong-doer again to take the vows of 
marriage, to be in turn violated as whim or passion may dictate. 

The wrong-doer, free from the bonds of matrimony, free from the care 

* 

of children—for it is to the innocent party their custody is given by the court 
— free even from the obligation-to support in most cases, goes out into 
society a threatening blight to innocence and purity. 

It is this condition that encourages hasty marriage. As the system has 
grown, there has been developing its correlative, the Matrimonial Bureau, 
through the operations of which wives and husbands are taken on trial, with 

the full knowledge that if they prove unsuitable, the divorce courts are open to 
declare their relations at an end and permit them to go forth to cast another 
line in the matrimonial sea. Oh, shades of the Christian founders of this 
Christian land ! didst thou ever foresee this threatening evil ? Oh, men and 
women of to-day, stop and cbnsider ere it is too late ! 

Eminent men who have made a study of cause and effect in marital 
difficulties, assert that indissolubility in the sense that re-marriage after sep¬ 
aration be not permitted, is the only safeguard of marriage. That eminent 
legal scholar, John Taylor Coleridge, in a note to his edition of Blaclcstone’s 
Commentaries, says; “ It is no less truly than beautifully said by Sir W. 
Scott, in the case of Evans vs. Evans, * that though in particular cases the 
repugnance of the law to dissolve the obligation of matrimonial co-habita- 
tion may operate with great severity upon individuals, yet it must he care¬ 
fully remembered that the general happiness of the married life is secured 
by its indissolubility.’ When people understand that they must live together 
except for a few reasons known to the law, they learn to soften by mutual 
accommodation that yoke which they know they cannot shake off; they 
become good husbands and good wives from the necessity of remaining hus¬ 
bands and wives, for necessity is a powerful master in teaching the duties 
which it imposes. If it were once understood that upon mutual disgust, 
married persons might be legally separated, many couples who now pass 
through the world with mutual comfort, with attention to their common 
offspring, and to the moral order of civil society, might have been at this 
moment living in a state of mutual unkindness, in a state of estrangement 
from their common offspring, and in a state of the most licentious anij unre¬ 
strained immorality. In this case, as in many other cases, the happiness of 
some individuals must be sacrificed to the greater and more general good.” 

Gibbon, after speaking of the loose system of divorce among the 
Romans, adds: “ A specious theory is confuted by this free and perfect 
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experiment/which demonstrates that the Itberty ot divorce does not con¬ 
tribute to happiness and virtue.*’ 

What can be more convincing than the words of that eminent states¬ 
man and scholar, Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, who in answer to the 

% ^ 

question ** Ought divorced people be allowed to marry under any circum¬ 
stances?” replies: “The second question deals with what may be called 
divorce proper. It resolves itself into the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
remarriage,* and the answer appears to me to be that re-marriage is not 
admissible under any circumstances or conditions whatsoever. Not that the 
difficulties a'rising from incongruous marriage are to be either denied or 
extenuated. They are insoluble.' But the remedy is worse than the disease. 
These sweeping statements ought, I am aware, to be supported by reason¬ 
ing and detail, which space does not permit, and which I am not qualified 
adequately to supply. But it seems to me that such reasoning might fall 
under the following heads; That marriage is essentially a contract for 
life, and only expires when life itself expires. That Christian marriage 
involves a vow before God. That no authority has been given to the Chris- 
tian Church to cancel such a vow. That it. lies beyond the province of the 
civil legislature, which, from the necessity of things, has a veto power within 
the limits of reason upon the making of it, but has no competency to annul 
it when once made. That according to the laws of just interpretation, 
re-marriage is forbidden by the text of Holy Scripture.” And again he 
adds: 

“ While divorce of any kind impairs the integrity of the family, divorce 
with re-marriage destroys it root and branch. The parental and conjugal 
relations are * joined together ’ by the hand of the Almighty, no less than the 
persons united by the marriage tie to one another. Marriage contemplates 
not only an absolute identity of interests and affections, but also the creation 
of new, joint and independent obligations, stretching into the future and 
limited only by the stroke of death. These obligations where divorce proper 

is in force, lose ail community, and the obedience reciprocal to them is dis¬ 
located and destroyed.” 

Thus it is seen that the most eminent minds of different ages regard 
marriage as indissoluble, not from religious considerations alone, but because 
the best interests of society demand it. 

The history of mankind has demonstrated the wisdom of this teaching. 
Upon the tablets of the world’s story it is written that as divorce has increased 
in a nation, that nation has fallen lower and lower until her loftiest monu¬ 
ments crumbled in the dust. In ancient Greece and Rome the shattered ties 
of statehood were prefigured in the broken ties of home life made possible 
by divorce laws, the conception of which was in the vices of the people. 

Gibbon tells us that “ passion, interest or caprice suggested daily 

motives for the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, 
the mandate of a freedman declared the separation: the most tender 
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of human connections was degraded to a transient society of profit ol* 
pleasure/’ 

'And Oh, what a vital subject is this for consideration in these times when 
the frequency of divorce in this land of progress is becoming alarming — 
threatening as it does, the very foundation of society! Too many seem to 
forget that society does not exist except in the individuals that compose it. 
The state is virtuous or lacking in virtue as the individual elements — the 
people — are virtuous or otherwise. Individuals are virtuous or Otherwise as 
the home from which they came is the seat of virtue or the den of vice. 
Hence, the home is the foundation of society, from which must go forth the 

men and women of the world. 

Divorce strikes at the very heart of the home; it is a keen sword which 
severs every home tie ; it is a demon with cloven hoof which stamps out 
every'^restige of home life. 

What do the people think of the record for the twenty years prior 
to 1886 (the latest complete statistics) of 328,716 divorces in the United 
States ? Over 328,000 homes destroyed and eliminated forever as component 
factors in civilization! 

But this is not the worst. In 1867 there were 9,937. In 1886 there 
were 25,535 divorces, an increase of 72 per cent. — an increase more than 
twice as great as the growth in population, and representing a ratio to mar¬ 
riage of as high as one to nine. To the person whose daily paper brings in 
glowing headlines the story of marital infelicity, told to the public in the 
divorce courts of the country, it is needless to say that the number of 
diyorces haye not decreased since 1886. 

How long can .society stand this drain upon its re.sources ? How long 
can the patriotic American people see with composure the diyorce courts of 

J 

the land seveiing husband and wife, driving one or the other to the asylum 
or the grave, and driving helpless and innocent children — God knows 
where. 

Does it not bring a blush to the cheek to find new state.s allowing 
divorce upon a residence of six or even three months, with other conditions 
so easy that there are attracted to their borders hundreds—aye, thousands—of 
divorce seekers not only from our own land, but inviting from foreign lands 
its decaying nobility whose lives are such that in their own country the 

courts will not grant them relief ? And is it not a serious condition when a 
new state will be boldly put forth as the Mecca of dissatisfied husbands and 
wives in order that they may spend their money in procuring a divorce 
within its borders, that their wealth may add to the general prosperity ? God 
help the state whose material progress is based upon the money spent by 
non-resident applicants for legal separation from husband or wife \ 

The provisions of the different states regarding divorce, and the causes 

for which the same can be granted, are greatly at variance. So that those 
who cannot establish a case in the state of their residence, can readily 
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acquire a residence in some other state, and^ thus reach the desired end. 
The want of uniformity in our laws upon this subject is the cause for much 
of the fraud perpetrated, and the perjury committed in establishing a resi¬ 
dence and furnishing the necessary proofs in order to obtain a decree. If 

we look for the causes which‘produce the deplorable condition existing, we 
find that they are legion; but far above all other causes we find divorce 
itself breeding divorce, and we find public sentiment upholding, or at least 
permitting existing conditions. 

0 

What is the remedy? As a first step strike from the statute books all 
of the provisions permitting divorce for inadequate causes. Require that all 
petitioners for divorce be dona fide residents of the state in which the action 
is commenced for a period of at least two years preceding the application. 
Require personal service unless the petitioner can show by competent evi¬ 
dence that such service is impossible, and when service is made by publica¬ 
tion, the defendant should have a reasonable time, even after the decree, in 
which to apply for a re-hearing. These changes should come from the legis¬ 
lature. But what is needed even more than legislation, is a proper adminis¬ 
tration of the laws. It is bad enough that a legislature should permit 
persons who have resided in the state but a few months to seek relief in the 
courts ; but it is scandalous to see a temporary residence, publicly known to 
be adopted for the sole purpose of procuring a divorce, treated with all 
judicial dignity as being a good-faith residence required by the statute. 

These changes can bt brought about only by the jieople themselves— 
by creating and maintaining such a public sentiment as will force the legisla¬ 
tures and the courts to a fuller recognition of the overwhelming importance 
of this great question. Laws, to be effectual, must go hand in hand with 
public sentiment. Those that are not sustained by the approval of the 
masses of the people will fail of enforcement. Therefore the crying need 
of the hour fs a healthy, active, aggressive public sentiment. Public senti¬ 
ment is the life current of society; it affects individual action in private 

life; it enters the jury box in our civil courts ; it whispers to judges upon 

the bench; it stalks boldly into the halls of legislation—both state and 
national. 

Public opinion reaches the national conscience, and it is this conscience 
that must be reached, must be quickened, must be brought into more 
active operation for the public good. 

The divorce laws and their admini.stration being corrected, we need 
more stringent laws in most of the states concerning the duty of the hus¬ 
band to support his wife and family. 

The state should provide suitable hospitals or places of reform for 
drunkards. Treatment .should be provided looking toward a cure, and 
where it is demonstrated that a cure is possible, they should be treated as 

wards of society, and maintained under such control as would enable them 
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not only to earn sufficient for their own support, but also to aid in the sup¬ 
port of their families. 

I do not believe in paternalism in government, but if some of our 
ardent socialists would exert their energies in bringing government to a 

proper exercise of the legitimate functions of the state, they would confer a 
greater favor upon the world than by painting the brightness of the day of 
universal ownership. If some of the money expended in building alms¬ 
houses and jails were applied in an intelligent effort towards the prevention 
of crime it would be better for humanity, and as prevention is of greater 
importance than punishment, society should apply the remedies at the very 
base of good or evil for society, the family. The integrity of the family 
should be firmly established, and everything that tends towards disintegra¬ 
tion should be carefully guarded against. 

“The solidity and health of the social body,” says William E. Glad- 
.stoue, “depend upon the soundness of its unit; that unit is the family, and 
the hinge of the family is to be found in the great and profound institution 
of marriage.” Instead of protecting this great unit of society, the Ameri¬ 
can people are courting national danger by at least a tacit endorsement of 
existing divorce laws and their administration. 

To the thinking men and women of the time this is the greatest social 
question of the age. Others there are which require attention, but they are 
in a certain sense temporary, or due to local causes. The evils of divorce 
are as widespread a.s our land, and they hang like a dark cloud not only over 
the present, but dim the brightness of the future. 

Great and jjcrmanent reforms come slowly. Step by step let the laws 
be changed. It is said, and it is true, that men cannot be made virtuous by 
legislation, but it is also true that it is difficult to mckeinen believe that what 
is lawful is not right. 

Eet the axe first be applied at the root—restrain the right of remarriage 
after divorce, and slowly but surely will the leaves of this noxious weed 
wither and die; and in future generations our divorce legislation will be 
regarded by those that come after us as one of the few blots upon the history 
of our young Republic. But the knowledge that the Christian American sen¬ 
timent for home and morality was strong enough to wipe it out forever, will 
be a source of gratification, and will be an incentive to higher aims and 
greater achievements to the men and women of the future America. 



THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON WOMEN. 

13y Rev. Annis F. F. Eastman. 


In Eve, the mother of evil, and Mary, the mother of God, we have the 
two extremes of religious thought concerning women. It is worthy of note 
that neither of these conceptions was peculiar to the Hebrew mind. In 
the sacred book of the Hindus we have a counterpart of Eve in tlie nymph 
Menaka, of whom the man complains, in the spirit of Adam ; “ Alas, what ' 

has become of my wisdom, my prudence, my firm resolution ? Behold, all 
destroyed at once by a woman.” 

In the sacred oracles of the Chinese we find these words : “ All was 


subject to man in the beginning. The wise husband raised up a bulwark 
of walls, but the woman, by an ambitious desire of knowledge, demolished 
them. Our misery did not come from Heaven, but from a woman ; she lost 
the human race.” In the religious annals of the Greeks, also, we meet 
Pandora, the author of all human ills. Everywhere in the religious history 
of mankind vou will find some trace of the divine woman, mother of the 

w * 

incarnate Deity. On the waifs of the most ancient temples in Egypt you 


may see the godtlcss mother and her child. 'I'lic 


I picture is veiled 


behind Chinese altars, consecrated in Druid groves, glorified in Christian 
churches, and in all these the underlying thought is the same, even the 
eternal divinity-of the mother’s duty. 

Before entering upon an investigation of the relation of religion to 
woman we must decide what we mean by religion. If we mean any par¬ 
ticular form of faith, body of laws, institutions, organization, whether 
Hindu, Greek, Hebrew or Christian, then wc are-forced to the conclusion 
that no one of these has given to woman an etjiial place with man as the 
full half of the unit of humanity, for every organized religion, every religion 
which has has become a human institution teaches the headship of man and 
that involves, in some measure and degree, the subjection of woman and 
her consequent inferiority. 

The Vedas declare that a husband, however criminal or defective, is in 


the place of the supreme to his wife. Plato presents a state of .society 
wholly disorganized when slaves are disobedient to their masters and 

wives on an equality with their husbands. Aristotle characterized women as 
being of an inferior order, and Socrates asks the pathetic question: “ Is 
there a human being with whom you talk less than with your wife?” 
Poor Socrates judged the sex, wc may imagine, as the modern sage is apt 
to do, by that specimen with which he was most familiar, ^'ertullian, one 
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of the most spiritual of the Christian fathers, said : “ Submit your head to 

your husband and you will be sufficiently adorned.” 

Luther, who builded better than he knew, said: “ No gown worse 
becomes a woman than that she should be wise.” A learned bishop of 
to-day said ; “ Man is the head of the family; the family is an organic 
unity, and cannot exist without subordination. Man is the head of the 
family because he is physically stronger, and because the family grows out 
of a warlike state, and to man was entrusted the duty of defense.” These 
are the sentiments of leaders of the great systems of religious doctrine, and 
they reflect the spirit of organized religion from the beginning until 
now. 

If, however, by religion we mean that universal spirit of reverence, 
fear and worship of a spiritual being or beings, believed to be greater than 
man, yet* in some respects like man; if we mean that almost universal con¬ 
viction of the race that there is that in man which transcends time and 

sense—if we believe that religion is that in man which looks through the 
things which are, that he may be able to perceive the right and choose it— 
if, in a word, religion be the possibility of the fellowship of the spirit of 
man with the spirit of God, then its relation to woman, as to man, has 

4 

been that of an inspiring guide to a fuller light. With this conception of 
religion we see that the religious life of the race is a matter of growth and 
education. 

In seeking to discern what part religion, thus conceived, has played in 
the advancement of our race, we must go back of religion to man, because 
religion was made for man and by man, not man for or by religion—“first 
that which is natural, afterward that which is spiritual.” When you have 
scanned the earliest written records of mankind, you have not yet arrived at 
the root of things. When you find what you believe are the conceptions of 
the primitive man concerning God and the supernatural world, you have 
not arrived at the root of things. For his gods, his beliefs as to the mys¬ 
tery by which he is encompassed, were born of his effort to explain and 
account for that which is in his own condition and circumstances. 

The religions of various peoples, we now see, were not superimposed 
upon them by God ; they were the outgrowth of the actual life of the race. 
They were an attempt on man’s part to explain himself and nature, to 
answer the question a.sked him by his own being and the universe without. 
Woman’s religious position, therefore, in any nation, is only the super¬ 
natural or religious sanction put upon her actual position in that nation. 
Among primitive peoples she is always a drudge, a chattel, a mere posses¬ 
sion, her only actual value being that of the producer of man. 

We cannot trace the degraded and subject position of woman in ancient 
times to the religious ideas of her nature and place in the creation, but the 
reverse is true in a large measure. We can trace her religious position to 
her actual Dosition in urimitive society, and this in its turn back to those 
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beginnings o£ the human' animal which science is just beginning to dis- 
:over, and which will probably always be matter of speculation. 

We always find the position of woman improving as warlike activities 
are replaced by industrial activities. When war and the chase were the sole 
questions of humankind the qualities required in these formed their chief 

measure of excellence. The position of woman in ancient Egypt, in her 
most brilliant period, was higher than in any modern state. Egypt was an 
industrial state when we know it first. Herbert Spencer says : “ There are 
no people, however refined, among whom the relative position of the man 
and woman is more favorable,than with the Laps. It is because the men 
are not warriors. They have no soldiers; they fight no battles, either with 
outside foreigners or between the various tribes and families. In spite of 
their wretched huts, dirty faces, primitive clothing, their ignorance of liter¬ 
ature, art and science, they rank above us in the highest element of true 
civilization—the moral- element—and all the military nations of the world 

may stand uncovered before them.” 

The same writer points out the fact that woman’s position is more toler¬ 
able when circumstances lead to likeness of occupation between the sexes. 
Among the Cheroops, who live upon fish and root which the women get as 
readily as the men, the women have a rank and influence very rare among 
Indians. Modern history also teaches us that wlien women become valuable 

in a commercial sense they are treated with a deference and respect which 
is as different from the sentimental adoration of the poet as from the haughty 
contempt of the philosopher. 

Another important influence in the advancement of woman, as of man 
is the influence of climate. It is a general rule, subject of course to some 
exceptions, that a tropical climate tends to degrade woman by relaxing her 
energy and exposing her purity. The relatively high regard in which 
woman was held by some of the tribes of the north of Europe, the strictness 
of the marriage bond in the case of the man as well as the woman, may be 
partially explained by climatic influences, though among these people, as 
among all barbarians, woman was under the absolute authority of husband 
or guardian, and could be bought, sold, beaten and killed. Yet she was the 
companion of his labors and dangers—his counselor. She had part in all his 
wars, encouraging men in battle and inspiring even dying soldiers with new 
zeal for victory. 

Every religion is connected with some commanding personality, and 
takes from him and-his teachings its general trend and spirit; but in its 
onward course of blessing and conquest it soon incorporates other elements 
from the peoples who embrace it. Thus Buddhism is not the simple out¬ 
growth of the teachings of Buddha. Organized Christianity is not the imita¬ 
tion of the life and teachings of Christ among his followers. Christianity is 

the teaching of Jesus, plus Judaism, plus the Roman spirit of law and justice 
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and Grecian philosophy, plus the ideals of mediaeval art, plus the nature of 
the Germanic races, plus the scientific spirit of the modern age. 

It would be interesting to balance the gains and losses of a religion in 
its various transitions, but it i^ aside from our purpose to get at the true 
genius of a religion. We must go back to the teaching of its founder, and 

in every instance we Hnd these teachings far in advance of the average life 
of the peoples among whom they arose. 

No one can study the words of Buddha, of Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Mohammed and Moses without seeing a divine life and spirit in them which 
is not a reflection from the state of society in which they lived. Charity is 
the very soul of Buddhistic teaching, “Charity, courtesy, benevolence, unseU 
fishness are to the world what the linch-pin is to the rolling chariot'’ 

Buddha declared the equality of the male and female in spiritual things. 
The laws of Moses exalt woman. The Elohistic, or more strictly Jewish 

account of creation, puts male and female on a level. “ So God created man 
in his own image—in the image of God created he him—male and female 
created he them, and the Lord blessed them.” Christ said: “ Whosoever 
doeth the will of God, the same is my brother and sister and mother.” Did 
he not teach here that spiritual values are the only real and elementary ones 
and that oneness of spirit and purpose was a stronger tie than that of blood ? 
Is not this also the teaching when he says, “Call no man father; one is your 

father. No man master; one is your master.” 

In that declaration which We quoted before, “The Sabbath was made 
for man,” is the Magna Charta of man’s freedom and headship, male and 
female. The Sabbath was the chiet institution of the Jews, their holy of 
holies, whose original significance was so overlaid with the priestly laws 
and prohibitions that it had become a hindrance to right. It was a machine 
in which the life was caught and torn and destroyed. Christ says : “The 

Sabbath was made for man.” So ail institutions, all creeds, everything was 
made, planned and devised for man. The life is the fruit, and if any 
institution, any rite or form or deed is found to be hampering and hinder¬ 
ing the growing life or spirit of man, he wants to cast it off, even as Christ 
defied the man-made laws of his people when he healed the man with the 
withered hand. 

In his declaration in the supremacy of love, when he foretold that he, 
the supreme lover of the soul, once lifted up, should draw all men unto him¬ 
self, he sounded the death knell of the reign of force in the earth and 
destroyed, by cutting its roots, that headship of man which grows out of the 
warlike state of human society. 

If Christ’s speech was silver, his silence ‘was golden. He simply 
ignores the distinctions of rank, and claiis, and race, and sex among men. 
He has nothing to say about manly virtues and womanly virtues, but—> 
“ Blessed are the ’meek,” not meek women; “ Blessed are the merciful,” 
“the pure in heart.” Paul commends the wife to submission to the master 
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husband, which was the sentence o^ the world upon woman in his day. But 

in that gospel which gave her Christ, her lot was enfolded with the germ of 

that independence and equality of woman with man which is beginning to 

% 

blossom and bear fruit in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Christ declared eternal principles. He did not invent them, they were 
always true. Men make systems good, serving a valuable purpose, but they 
have had their day and cease to be. If it be urged that the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity since Christ’s day has often seemed to be backward from his ideal, in 
reference to the man and the woman, there is but one answer—and that is, 
that Christianity, as he proclaimed it, soon became mingled with Jewish and 
Grecian philosophy and received the impress of the Romans and the differ¬ 
ent peoples that embraced it, yet all the time it was slowly molding the-race 
to its own heavenly pattern, while to-day the principles of Jesus are finding 
new presentations and confirmations in the scientific spirit of this generation. 
They arc not only in full accord with the revelations of science concerning 
man’s beginning, but when science and religion seek to point out the lines on 
which the farther advance of the race must be found, they say at once: 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. 

There are two way^ of reading history. One way is to get the facts 
and draw your conclusions from them. The other is to make your case first 
and search the history of mankind for facts to support it. The latter is the 
more popular way. These two ways place themselves before me as I endeavor 
to trace the influence of Christianity on woman’s development, or of relig¬ 
ion on woman’s development. If I could only make up my mind that 
religion had been her greatest boon or her greatest curse, then the matter of 
proving either might be easier. When I began research on this subject, 
my mind was absolutely unprejudiced. I studied the history of the religious 

life of mankind as I would study any subject. I found religion to be one of 

the factors in the human problem, like war or like climate. I found also 
that it was impossible to separate the influence of religion upon woman from 
its influence upon man. For neither is the man without the woman nor the 
woman without the man. There is no man’s cause that is not woman’s, and 
no woman’s cause that is not man’s. If religion has been a beneficent 
influence to man, it'has been to woman in like manner, though it could not 
raise her at once to his level, because it found her below him. 

That woman’s advancement is something apart from man’s is one of the 
hurtful errors of our day. How our theologians have adjured women to 
remember the debt of gratitude they owe Christianity ! The debt of the 
race is one, whatever it is. Women were raised only as men were lifted up. 

Indeed, according to the principle of Christ, the man’s debt is the greater, 
for woman’s degradation and misery were caused by man’s oppression and 
surely it is better to be a victim than an oppressor ; it is nobler to suffer than 

to inflict injury. 

The fact is that men and women must rise or sink together. It is true 
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ill this mailer as in all : The letter killelli, the spirit maketh to live. The 
letter of religion as contained in bodies of doctrmc, in ceremonial laws, in 
all tlmse things pertaining to the religious life which come with observation, 
has in all ages been hampering and hindering inan’s progress, male and 
female. Hut the spirit of religion which recognizes religion as the spirit of 

man and binds it to the infinite Spirit, which acknowledges the obligation of 
man to God and to his fellows, which brings man finally into spiritual attune- 
ment with Him who is neither man nor woman, the Christ of God—this ?s at 
once the most perfect flower of man’sVrogress. Of the relation of women to 
religion as the interpreter of its profoundest truths, there is no time to speak. 
Of the growing dependence of organized Christianity upon women, there is 
no need to SE>eak. Her works speak for her. 


“ So far, then, the method of Christ seems to stand apart from the 
problem of society. It seems to confirm Christians in their neutrality toward 

social questions and needs. 'I'he church has but to deliver the message of 
Christ for the saving of the individual soul. But, in reality, there is one 
whole side of the teaching of Jesus which such a view entirely ignores. Sup¬ 
pose one goes on to ask humbly; ‘Why does Christ thus appeal to the indi¬ 
vidual ? why is the single soul of such infinite worth to him ? Is it for his 
own sake ? Is there this tremendous significance about my little being and 
doing that it has its own isolated worth ? Not at all. A man’s life, taken 
by itself, is just what it seems — a very insignificant affair. What is it that 
gives significance to such a single life ? It is its relation to the whole of 
which it is a part. Just as each minutest wheel is essential in some great 
machine, just as the health of each slighted liml) or organ in your body 
affects the vitality and health of the whole, so stands the individual in the 
organic life of the social world. ‘We are members of one another,’ ‘We are 
one body in Christ,’ ‘no man liveth or dieth to himself’- -so runs the Chris¬ 
tian conception of the common life; and in this organic relationship the 
individual finds the meaning and worth of his own isolated self. What is 
this conception in Christ’s own language ? It is his marvelous ideal of what 
he calls ‘The Kingdom of God,’ that perfected world of humanity in 
which, as in a perfect body, each part should be sound and whole, and thus 
the body be complete. How Jesus looked and prayed for this coming of a 
better world. The Kingdom of Heaven is the one tiling to desire. It is the 
good seed of the future. It is the leaven dropped into the mass of the 
world; it is the hidden treasure ; the pearl of great price. It may come 

slowly, as servants look for a reckoning after years of duty done; it may 
come suddenly, as virgins wake and meet the bridegroom. However and 
wherever this Christian commonwealth, this Kingdom of God, arrives, then 
and there only will the hopes of Jesus be fulfilled. ‘ Thy kingdom come ’ 
is the central prayer of the disciple of Christ. What does this mean, then, 
as to Christ’s thought of society ? It means that a completed social order 
was his highest dream.”— Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

By Brother Azarias. 

The sincere members of all Christian denominations hold religion to b< 
an essential element of education. Education should develop the whoh 
man. Intellect and heart, body and soul, should all be cultivated and fittec 
to act, each in its own sphere, with most efficiency. The inculcation ol 
piety, reverence and religious doctrine, is of more importance than training 
in athletic sports or mathematical studies. Moreover, other things being 
equal, that is the best education which gives man, so to speak, the best ori 
entation; which most clearly defines his relations with society and wit! 
his Creator, and points out the way by which he may best attain the end foi 
which he was created. 

Neither ancient nor modern philosopher has found a better solution foi 
the enigma of life than is found in religion. Plato could never imagine 
such a monstrous state of affairs as education without religion. We Chris¬ 
tians are no less convinced that religion is as essential to men to-day as il 
was in the days of Plato. All civilization is rooted in religious worship, 
has grown out of the practices of religious worship, and has ever been fos¬ 
tered by religious worship. Does not the same word—^cultus — apply tc 
both ? 

We may trace many of our laws and customs to pagan days, but in all 
that is good in our thinking, in our literature, in our whole education, there 
is a spirit that was not in the thought, the literature and the education ol 

pagan people. We cannot rid ouiselves of it. We cannot ignore it, if we 

would. The enemies of Christianity in attempting to lay down lines ol 
conduct and establish motives and principles of action to supersede the 
teachings of the Gospel and the practices of the church, are forced tc 
assume the very principles they would supersede. The Christian spirit has 
so entered into the acts and feelings and opinions of life that it is impossible 
to separate it from the purely natural. Christian sentiment, Christian 
modes of living, Christian opinion may not always be followed, but they are 
invariably the ultimate criterion—the final tribunal before which action and 
expression are tried and judged, and this is especially the case when there 
is question of the best interests of the child. 

% 

Civilization possesses in itself certain elements of disentegration. But 
in Christianity there is a conservative force that resists all decay. Christian 
thought, Christian dogma, and Christian morals never grow old, never lose 

their efficiency with the advance of any community in civilized life. Hence 
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im}>ortance for the conservatibn, of the Christian family of impressing 
them on the young iniiul. , 

**There is,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘but one example of a religion which is 
not naturally weakened by civilization, and that example is Christianity. 
But the great characteristic of Christianity, and the great moral proof of its 
divinity, is that it has been the main source of the moral development of 
Europe, and that it has discharged this office, noUso much by the inculca¬ 
tion of a system of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and attrac¬ 
tive influence of a perfect ideal. The moral progress of mankind can never 

f 

cease to be distinctively and intensely Christian, as long as it consists of a 
gradual approximation to the character of the Christian Founder. There 
is, indeed, nothing more wonderful in the history of the human race than 
the way in which the Christian ideal has traversed the lapse of ages, acquir¬ 
ing a new strength and beauty with each advance of civilization, and infus¬ 
ing its beneficent influence into every sphere of thought and action.” 

Thus it is that our modern civilization has in it a unique element, divine 
and imperishable in its nature, growing out of its contact with the Christ. 
That characterizing element, its life, its soul, is Christianity. Individuals 

may repudiate it, but as a people we are still proud to call ourselves Chris¬ 
tians. The teachings and practices of Christianity form an e.ssential part 
of our education. They are intimately blended with our whole personal 
life. Christian influence must needs preside over every important act from 
the cradle to the grave. So the church thinks and she acts accordingly. 

M. Renan divides all educational responsibility between the family and 
the state. He considers the professor competent to instruct in secular 
knowledge only. The family he regards as the true educator. He asks: 
“This purity and delicacy of conscience, the basis of all morality, this 
flower of sentiment which will one day be the charm of man, this intellec¬ 
tual refinement sensitive to the most delicate shades of meaning, where 

may the child and tlie youth learn these things ? Is it in lectures atten¬ 
tively listened to, or in books learned by heart ? Not at all, gentlemen ; 
these things are learned in the atmosphere in which one lives, in the social 
environment in which one is placed; they are learned through family life, 
not otherwise. Instruction is given in class, at the lyceum, in the school; 
education is imparted in the home ; the masters here are the mothers, the 
sisters.” 

True it is that the state is not competent to form conscience; no less 

true is it that the family is the great molder of character. The sanctuary of 
a good home is a child’s safest refuge. There he is wrapped in the panoply 

of a mother’s love and a mother’s care. This love and this care are the 
sunshine in which his moral nature grows and blossoms into goodness. 
The child, the youth blessed with a Christian home in which he sees naught 
but good example and hears naught but edifying words, has indeed much 
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to be thankful for; it is a boon whidr the longest life of gratitude can but 
ill requite. 

But what has M. Renan to say to the home in which the fatlier is 
absorbed in making money and the mother is equally absorbed in spending 
that money in worldly and frivolous amusements^ and the children are aban- 
doned to the care of servants ? And what has he to say of the home with¬ 
out the mother ? And the home in which example and precept are deleteri¬ 
ous to the growth of manly character ? And then C9nsider the sunless homes 
of the poor and the indigent, where the struggle for life is raging with all 
intensity; consider the honie of the workingman, where the father is out from 
early morning to late at night, and the mother is weighed down ,with the 
cares and anxieties of a large family and drudging away all day long at 
household duties never done. To speak of home education and delicacy of 
conscience and growth of character among such families and under such con¬ 
ditions were a mockery. 

There are others—sincere Christian gentlemen—that would keep relig¬ 
ion out of the school while relegating it to the family and the church. The late 
revered Howard Crosby, in his last published utterance,says : “Religion is 
too sacred a thing to be committed for its teaching to the public official. It 
belongs to the fireside and the church.” But why should the public official 
have any voice regarding the teaching of religion ? Why should the state 
dictate what shall or shall not be taught in regard to religion ? Let us never 
lose sight of the fact that the people do not belong to the state, and that the 
machinery we call the state is the servant of the people, organized to do the 
will of the people. To the parent belongs the right to educate the child. 
In the Middle Ages, when certain zealots would compel the children of Jews 
and Mohammedans to be educated in the Christian religion, St. Thomas 
answered them thus : “ In the days of Constantine and Theodosius Chris¬ 

tian bishops like Saints Sylvester and Ambrose would not neglect to advise 
coercion for the education of the children of pagans were it not repugnant to 
nati^ral justice. The child belongs to the father; the child ought therefore 
to remain under the parent’s control.” And Pius IX. in our own day, 25th 
of April, 1868, gave out to our bishops the following instructions; “We for¬ 
bid non-Catholic pupils attending Catholic schools, to be obliged to assist at 
mass or any other religious exercises. Let them be left to their own discre¬ 
tion.” If the parent educates his child himself, all well and good. School 

laws are not made for the parent who educates his own child. If he does 
not himself educate the child, it is for him to say who shall replace him 
in this important function. In making this decision the Christian parent is 
^generally guided by the church. The church is preeminently a teaching 
power—that teaching power extending chiefly to the formation of character 
and the development of the supernatural man. Her Divine Founder said : 
“ All power is given to me in heaven" and on earth; go ye, therefore, teach 
all nations.” The church holds that, of all periods in the life of man, the 
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period of childhood iiiid yoiilh, when the heart is plastic and jpharacter. is 
shaping, and formative influences leave an indelihle impress, is the one in 

f9 

which religion can best mold conduct and best give color to thought; and 
therefore the church exhorts and encourages the Christian parent to make 
many and great sacrifices in order to procure a Christian education for his 
children. It is the natural right of every Christian child to receive this 
education. It is the natural right and bounden duty of the parent, by the 
two'fold obligation of the natural law and the divine law, to provide his 
child with this education. And the right being natural, it is inalienable; 
being inalienable it is contrary to the fundamental principles of justice to 
attempt to force upon the child any other form of education, or to hinder the 
child in the pursuit of this education, or to impose upon the child a system 
of education that would in the least tend to withdraw him from the light and 
sweetness of the faith that is his inheritance. “ Compulsory education,” says 
the eminent and fair-minded churchman. Cardinal Manning, “without free 
choice in matters of religion and conscience, is and ever must be unjust and 
destructive of the moral life of a people.” It is a breach of the social pact that 
underlies all state authority. The pact calls for the protection of rights, not 
for their violation or usurpation. And so, if the Christian parent would give 
his child a Christian education, there is no power on earth entitled or priv¬ 
ileged to stand between him and the (ultillment of his wish. 

But we are told that the child may learn the truths of his religion m 
Sunday school, and that religion is too sacred a thing for the school-room. 
Can you imagine an hour or two a week devoted to the most sacred of sub¬ 
jects at all in keeping with the importance of that subject? Can you 
imagine a child able to realize the power, the beauty, the holiness of relig¬ 
ion from the fact that he is required to give only an hour or two out of the 
whole seven-times-twenty-four hours of the week to learn its truths? Again 
let us quote the same eminent authority whose words will bear more weight 
with them than any we could utter: “ The heartless talk,” says Cardinal 
Manning, “ about teaching and training children in religion by their parents, 
and at home, and in the evening when parents are worn out by daily toil, 
or in one day in seven by Sunday school, deserves no serious reply. To sin¬ 
cere common sense it answers itself.” 

The church, who is, above all, the mother and protectress of the poor, 
sets her face against any such arrangement, and insists that wherever possi¬ 
ble her children—especially her poor children—shall have a religious train¬ 
ing. She makes it binding upon the consciences of Christian parents. 
They therefore have not the right to deprive their children of a Christian 
education. Believing, as every Christian parent does, that man is created 
for a supernatural end, that that end can be attained m a Christian com¬ 
munity only through a knowledge of Christian truths and the practice of 
Christian virtues, naught remains for him but to see to it that his child 
has the advantage of this Christian education, given by teachers who can 
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inculcate these truths and instil the practice of these virtues. 'I'he churcli 
alone is competent to pronounce upon the teachers and guarantee their 
accuracy in the matter of faith and morals. Here is how the Christian 
Church enters as an essential factor into Christian education. 

Religion is sacred, and because it is so sacred a thing it should not be 
excluded from the school-room. It is not a garment to be donned or doffed 
at will. It is not something to be folded away carefully as being too precious 
for daily use. It is rather something to be so woven into the warp and 
woof of thought and conduct and character, into one’s very life, that it 
becomes a second nature and the guiding principle of all one’s actions. Can 
this be effected by banishing religion from the school room? Make relig¬ 
ion cease to be one with the child’s thoughts and words and acts—one with 
his very nature—at a time when the child’s inquisitiveness and intellectual 
activity are at their highest pitch; cause the child to dispense with all con¬ 
sciousness of the Divine Source of light and truth in his thinking; eliminate 
from your text-books in history, in literature, in philosophy, the conception 
of God’s providence, of his ways and workings, and you place the child on 
the way to forget, or ignore, or mayhap deny that there is such a being as 
God and that his providence is a reality. The child is frequently more logi¬ 
cal than the man. If the thought of God, the sense of God’s intimate 
presence everywhere, the holy name of Jesus be eliminated from the child’s 
consciousness and be forbidden his tongue to utter with reverence in prayer 

during school hours, why may not tlie.se things be eliminated outside of 
school hours? Why not in the family? Why may they not be eliminated 

altogether? So may the child reason ; so has the child reasoned ; and there¬ 
fore does the church seek to impress upon it indelibly the sacred truths of 
religion in order that they may be to it an ever-present reality. 

Not that religion can be imparted as a knowledge of history or gram¬ 
mar is taught. The repetition of the catechism or the reading of the 
gospel is not religion. Religion is something more subtle, more intimate, 
more all-pervading. It speaks to head and heart. It is an ever-living 
presence in the school-room. It is reflected from the pages of one’s read¬ 
ing books. It is nourished by the prayers with which one’s daily exercises are 
opened and closed. It controls the affections; it keeps watch over the 
imagination; it permits to the mind only useful and holy and innocent 
thoughts; it enables the soul to resist temptation; it guides the conscience; 
it inspires a horror for sin and a love for virtue. 

Then, there are those who, believing in religion and morality, still main¬ 
tain, in all sincerity, that these things may be divorced in the school-room. 

Dr. Crosby, in the article already quoted, says : “ While I thus oppose the 
teaching of religion in our public schools, 1 uphold the teaching of morality 
there. To say that religion and morality are one is an error. To say that 
religion is the only true basis of morality is true. But this does not prove 
that morality cannot be taught without teaching religion.” It proves 
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Nothing else. The distinction between religion and morality is futida- 
mental. But, be it remembered, that we are now dealing with Christian 
children, having Christian fathers and mothers who are desirous of making 
those children thoroughly Christian. Now, you cannot mold a Christian 
soul upon a purely ethical training. In practice you cannot separate 
religion from morality. A code of ethics will classify one's passions, one’s 
vices, one’s virtues, one’s moral habits and tendencies, but it is quite unable 
to show how passion may be overcome or virtue acquired. It is only from 
the revelation of Christianity that we learn the cause of our innate prone¬ 
ness to evil; it is only in the saving truths of Christianity that we find the 
meaning and the motive of resisting that tendency. Let us not deceive 
ourselves; the morality that is taught apart from religious truth and 
religious sanction is a delusion. 

That purely ethical culture which has in these days been made a religion 
you cannot make the basis of virtue. Is it virtue to recognize in a vague 
manner distinctions between right and wrong, or to know what is proper 
and graceful and becoming in conduct ? By no means. Virtue is made of 
sterner stuff. The practice of virtue is based upon the dictates of conscience. 
Conscience has sanctioned in its recognition the fact of a Lawgiver to whom 
every rational ‘being is responsible for his acts. What sanction has the 
moral sense as such ? None beyond the constitution of our nature. We are 
told by the apostles of ethical culture that the supreme law of our being is 
to live out ourselves in the best and highest sense. But what is best and 
highest ? If we consult only the tendencies of our poor, feeble, erring 
human nature, whither will they lead us ? There are iiiany things forbidden 
by the laws of Christian morality as injurious to the individual and destruc¬ 
tive of society, that are looked upon as good by those who have drifted from 
Christian faith. You may, under certain favorable circumstances, cultivate 

in the child a sense of self-respect that will preserve it from gross breaches 
of morality, but you are not thereby implanting virtue in its soul. Now the 
Christian parent, the Christian teacher, and the Christian clergyman, would 
see the soul of every child a blooming garden abounding in every Christian 
virtue. This is the source of all real social and personal progress. 

The Christian parent and the Christian Church are convinced that it is 
only by placing the Christian yoke upon the child in its tender years that 
the child will afterwards grow up to manhood or womanhood finding that 
yoke agreeable, and will afterwards persevere in holding all these spiritual 
truths and practices that make the Christian home and the Christian life 
a heaven upon earth. This is why Christian parents make so many sacri¬ 
fices to secure their children a Christian education. This is why you find, 
the world over, men aiul women, religious teachers, immolating their lives, 
their comforts, their homes, their talents, their energies, that they may cause 
Christian virtues to blossom in the hearts of the little ones confided to them. 

I 

We have sought to give not mere individual impressions, but the pro- 
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found, convictions with which Christian parents act when insisting upon 
giving their children a Christian education. Therefore, sincere Christians, 
whether Catholic, Lutheran, Baptist or Episcopalian, be they named what 
they may, can never bring themselves to look with unconcern at any system 
of education that is calculated to rob their children of the priceless boon of 

their Christian inheritance. ^ 

Every Christian parent is content to know that the school-room in which 
his child abides is sanctified by the consciousness of our Saviour and 
Redeemer lighting up the knowledge that child is acquiring, and nourishing 
his heart with beautiful Christian sentiments—the sense of God’s presence 
within him and about him, and the voice of God speaking to his conscience, 
and thrilling his soul unto a music with which his whole life shall beat in 
unison. 


*‘Somc Hindus earnestly advise the lower classes to accept Christianity. 
An able news^paper published in Madras, called “The Hindu,’’edited by 
Hindus for Hindu readers, lately said, ‘ It is now too late to change the 
old inherited spirit of Hinduism. And there is no hope of the Pariahs aiul 
Sliaiiars (the lower castes) being received into the Hindu fold. They arc 
perfectly right in seeking from Christianity the advantages which the 
religion of their own country has refused to give them.’ All well-informed 
Hindus know that Christ and His Christianity would bring some blessing 
to some people in India. Some expect more, others expect less. 

It would be a grand thing if all our Hindu brothers in this Parliament 
of Religions, while begging us to keep from India the unchristian vices of 

Christendom, would here and everywhere urge Christians to send their 
best men and women by thousands to give a knowledge of Christ and His 
Christianity to enrich their own land, promising to give these repre.senta- 
tives in all their cities and liomes a Parliament of Religions where they 

with others might tell the meaning and the message qf their own religion. 

It would be grander still if all Christians who have a vital experience 
of how Christ helps their own lives, and who now^ hear from the lips of 
non-Christians and Christians how the divisions of Christendom at home 

are a hindrance to other people’s understanding Christ and taking his 

help and how the hindrances would be multiplied and magnified if these 
divisions were forced upon the Christians of other lands who see no mean¬ 
ing in them and who would disown them, it would be grander if, first, we 

would resolve for ourselves on a more simple presentation of Christ, and on 

more unity of effort with other Christians; secondly, if we would faithfully 
try to spread this determination among all others; and thirdly, if we would 
obey the command of our risen Lord and send thousands of our best men 
and women, who are themselves living gospels, to carry a simple and living 
gospel to enrich the whole world.”— Rev^ R, A, Hume. 


THE WORK OF SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA. 

By B. B. Nagarkar, ov the Bramo Somaj. _ 

The conquest of India by England is one of the most astounding mar- 
i^els of modern history. To those who are not acquainted with the social 
and religious condition of the diiJ'erse races that inhabit the vast Indian 
peninsula, it will always be a matter of great wonder as to how a handful of 
English people were able to bring under their sway such an extensive conti¬ 
nent as Hindustan, separated from England by thousands of miles of 
deep ocean and lofty mountains. Whatever the circumstances of this so-called 
conquest were they were no more than the long-standing internal feuds and 
jealousies — the mutual antipathies and race-feelings — between caste and 
caste, creed and creed, and community and community, that have been 
thrown together in the land of India. The victory of the British—if victory 
it can be called — was mainly due to the internal quarrels and dissensions 
that had been going on for ages past between the eonflicting and contending 

elements of the Indian population. Centuries ago, when such a miserable 
state of local division and alienation did not exist in India, or at any rate 
had not reached any appreciable degree, the Hindus did make a brave and 
successful stand against powerful armies of fierce and warlike tribes that led 
invasion after invasion against the holy home of the Hindu nation. Thus it 
was that from time to time hordes of lierce Bactrians, Greeks, Persians, and 
Afghans were warded off by the united armies of the ancierrt Hindus. Time 
was when the social, political and religious institutions of the Aryans 
in India were in their pristine purity, and when as a result of these noble 
institutions the people were in the enjoyment of undisturbed unity, and so 
long as this happy state of things continued the Hindus enjoyed the bless¬ 
ings of freedom and liberty. But time is the great destroyer of everything ; 

what has withstood the withering influences of that arch enemy of every 
earthly glory and greatness ! As the people of India became faithless* to 
their ancestral institutions, they fell in the scale of nations. 

At first they fell a prey to one foreign power and then to another, and 
then again to a third, and so on, each time degeneration doing the work of 
division, and division in its own turn doing the ghastly work of further 

degeneration. About two hundred years ago this fatal process reached its 
lowest degree, j^nd India was reduced to a state of deadly division and com¬ 
plete confusion. Internecine wars stormed the country, and the various 
native and foreign races then living in India tried to tear each other to 
pieces ! It was a state of complete anarchy, and no one could fathom ^hat 
was to come out of this universal chaos. 
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At this critical juncture of time there appeared on the scene a distant 

V 

power from beyond the ocean. No one had heard or known anything of it. 

The white-faced sahib was then a sheer novelty to the people of India. To 
them in those days a white-faced biped animal was synonymous with a rep¬ 
resentative of the race of monkeys, and even to. this day in such parts of 
India as have not .been penetrated by the rays of education or civilization, 
ignorant people/in a somewhat serious sense do believe that the white-faced 
European is perhaps a descendant of apes and monkeys! For aught I 
know, the ever-shifting, ever-changing, novelty-hunting philosophies <of th? 

s- 

occuH world, and the occult laws of spirit presence and spirjt presentiment 
in your part of the globe may.some day be able to find out that these simple 
and unsophisticated people had a glimpse of the “ Descent of Man” accord¬ 
ing to Darwin. Whatever it may be, no one could ever have dreamed that 
the people of England would ever stand a chance of wielding supreme 
power over the Indian peninsula. At first the English came to India as 
mere shopkeepers. Not long after they rose to be the keepers of the country, 
and ultimately they were raised to be the rulers of the Indian empire. In 
all this there was the hand of God. It was no earthly power that transferred 
the supreme sovereignty of Hindustan into the hands of the people of Great 
Britain. Through the lethargic sleep of centuries the people of India had 
gone on degenerating. Long and wearisome wars with the surrounding 
countries had enervated them; the persistent cruelty, relentless tyranny and 
ceaseless persecution of their fanatic invaders had rendered them weak and 
feeble even to subjection, and a strange change had come over the entire 
face of the nation. 

The glory of their ancient religion, the purity of their social institutions 
and the strength of their political constitution had all been eclipsed for the 
time being by a thick and heavy cloud of decay and decrepitude. For a 
long time past the country had been suffering from a number of social evils, 
such as wicked priestcraft, low superstition, degrading rites and ceremonies 
ind demoralizing customs and observances. It was indeed a pitiable and 
pitiful condition to be in. The children of God in the holy Aryavarta, the 

iescendants of the noble Rishis, were in deep travail. Their deep wailing 
ind lamentation had pierced the heavens, and the Lord of Love and Mercy 
was moved with compassion for them. lie yearned to help them, toi’aise' 

them, to restore them to their former glory and greatness; but he §aw that in 
the country itself there was no force or power that he could use as an instru¬ 
ment to work out his divine providence. The powers that were and long had 
been in the country had all grown too weak and effete to achieve the reform 
and regeneration of India. It was for this purpose that an entirely alien and 
outside power was brought in. Thus you will perceive that the advent of the 
British in India was a matter of necessity, and, therefore, iLmay be con¬ 
sidered as fully providential. 

It is npt to be .supposed that this change of sovereignty from the eastern 
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to the western hands was accomplished without any bloodshed or loss of 

life. Even the very change in its process introduced new elements of dis¬ 
cord and disunion, but when the change was completed and the balance of 
power established, an entirely new era was opened up on the field of 
Indian social and political life. This transfer of power into the hands of 

your English cousins has cost us a most heavy and crushing price. In one 
sense, it took away our liberty; it deprived us, and has been ever since 
depriving us, of some of our noblest pieces of ancient art and antiquity 
which have been brought over to England for the purpose of adornment 
of, and exhibition in, English museums and art galleries. 

At one time it took away from the country untold amounts of wealth 
and jewelry, and since then a constant, ceaseless stream of money has been 
flowing from India into England. The cost, indeed, has been heavy, far 
too heavy, but the return, too, has been inestimable. We have paid in gold 
and silver, but we have received in exchange what gold and silver can never 

give or take away—for the English rule has bestowed upon us the inestima¬ 
ble boon of knowledge and enlightenment. And knowledge is a power. 
It is with this power that we shall measure the motives of the English rule. 
The time will come, as it must come, when if our English rulers should hap¬ 
pen to rule India in a selfish, unjust and partial manner, with this same 
weapon of knowledge we shall compel them to withhold their power over 
us. But I must say that the educated natives of India have too great_a con¬ 
fidence in the good sense and honesty of our rulers ever to apprehend any 

f 

such calamity. 

Our Anglo-Saxon rulers brought with them their high civilization, their 
improved methods of education, and their general enlightenment. We had 
been in darkness and had well-nigh forgotten our bright and glorious past. 
But a new era dawned upon us. New thoughts, new ideas, new notions 

began to flash upon us one after another. We were rudely roused from our 
long sleep of ignorance and self-forgetfulness. The old and the new met 
face to face. We felt that the old could not stand in the presence of the 
new. The old we began to see in the light of the new, and we soon learned 
to feel that our country and society had l)een for a long time suffering from a 
number of social evils, from the errors of ignorance and from the evils of 
superstition. Thus we began to bestir ourselves in the way of remedying 

our social organization. Such, then, were the occasion and the origin of 
the work of social reform in India. 

Before I proceed further, I must tell you that the work of reform in India 
has a two-fqld aspect. In • the first place we have to revive many of our 
ancient religious and social institutions. Through ages of ignorance they 
have been lost to us, and what we need to do in regard to these institutions 

s to bring them to life again. 

So far as religious progress and spiritual culture are concerned we have 

UtU^ or nothing to learn from the West—beyond your compact and advanced 
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methods of combination, cooperation and organization. This branch of 
reform I style as reform by revisaL In the second place, we have to receive 
some of your western institutions. These are mostly political, industrial 
and educational; a few social. But in every case the process is a composite 
one. For what we are to revive we have often to remodel, and what we 
have to receive we have often to recast. Hence our motto in every depart¬ 
ment of reform is, “ Adapt before you adopt.” I shall now proceed to indi¬ 
cate to you some of the social reforms that we have been trying to effect in 
our country. 

The Abolition of Caste. What is this Hindu institution of caste ? 
In the social dictionar3Lof India “ caste ” is a most difficult word for you to 
understand. Caste may be defined as the classification of a society on the 
basis of birth and parentage. For example, the son or daughter of a priest 
must always belong to the caste of priests or Brahmans, even though he or 
she may never choose to follow their ancestral occupation. Those who are 
born in the family of soldiers belong to the soldier caste, though they may 
never prefer to go on butchering men. Thus the son of a grocer* is born to 
be called a grocer, and the son of a shoemaker is fated to be called a shoe¬ 
maker. Originally there were only four castes—the Brahman, or the priest; 
Kihateiya, or the soldier; Vaishya, or the merchant; and Shudra, or the serf. 
And these four ancient castes were not based on birth, but on occupation 
or profession. In ancient India, the children of Brahman parents often 
took to a martial occupation, while the sons of a soldier were quite free to 
choose a peaceful occupation if they liked. But in modern India, by a 
strange process, the original four castes have been multiplied to no end, and 
have been fixed most hard and fast. Now you find perhaps as many castes 
as there are occupations. There is a regular scale and a grade. You have 
the tailor caste and the tinker caste, the blacksmith caste and the goldsmith 
caste, the milkman caste and the carpenter caste, the groom caste and the 
sweeper caste. The operation of caste may be said to be confined princi¬ 
pally to matters of food and drink, matrimony and adoption, the perform¬ 
ance of certain religious rites and ceremonies. 

Each caste has its own code ot laws and its own system of observances. 
They will eat with some, but not with others. The higher ones will not so 

much as touch the lower ones. Intermarriages are strictly prohibited. 
Why, the proud and haughty Brahman will not deign to bear the shadow of 
a Shudra or low caste. In the West you have social classes; we in India 

have “ castes.” But remember that “ classes ” with you are a purely social 

institution, having no religious sanction. ” Castes ” with us are* essentially 
a religious institution, based on the accident of birth and parentage. With 
a view to illustrate the difference between “ classes ” and ** castes,” I may 
say that in* western countries the lines of social division are parallel but 
horizontal, and, therefore, range, in the social strata one above another. 
In India, these lines are perpendicular, and, therefore, run from the top 
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to the bottom of the body social, dividing and separating one social strata 

from every other. The former arrangement is a source of strength and 

support, and .the latter a source of alienation and weakness. Perhaps at 

one time in the history of India when the condition of things was entirely 

different and when the number of these castes was not so large, nor their 

• • ^ 

nature so rigid as now, the institution of caste did serve a high purpose ; but 
now it is long, too long, since that social condition underwent a change. 
Under those ancient social and political environments of India the institution 
of caste was greatly helpful, in centralizing and transmitting professional 
knowledge of arts and occupations, as also in grouping, binding together 
and preserving intact the various guilds and artisan communities. But 
centuries ago that social and political environment ceased to exist, while 
the mischievous machinery of caste continues in full swing up to this day. 
Caste in India has divided the mass of Hindu society into innumerable 
classes and cliques. It has created a spirit of extreme exclusiveness; it 
has crowded and killed legitimate ambition, healthy enterprise and com¬ 
bined adventure. It has fostered envy and jealousy between class and class, 
and set one community against another. 

It is an unmitigated -evil and the veriest social and national curse. 
Much of our national and domestic degradation is due to this pernicious 
caste system. Young India has been fully convinced that if the Hindu 
nation is once more to rise to its former glory and greatness, this dogma of 
caste must be put down. The artificial restrictions and the unjust—nay, in 
many cases, inhuman and unhiiman—distinctions of caste must be abol¬ 
ished. Therefore, the first item on the program of social reform in India is 
the abolition of caste and furtherance of free and brotherly intercourse 
between class and class, as also between individual and individual, irre¬ 
spective of the accident of his birth and parentage, but mainly on the recog¬ 
nition of his moral worth and goodness of heart. 

Freedom of intermarriage, that is, marriage between the members of 
two different castes, is not allowed in India. The code of caste rules doe > 
not sanction any such unions under any circumstances. Necessarily, there¬ 
fore, they have been marrying and marrying for hundreds of years within 
the pale of their own caste. Now, many castes and their subsections are 
so small that they are no larger than mere handfuls of families. These 
marriages within such narrow circles not only prevent the natural and 
healthy flow of fellow-feeling between the members of different classes, but, 
according to the law of evolution, as now fully demonstrated, bring on the 

degeneration of the race. The progeny of such parents go on degenerating 

physically and mentally, and, therefore, there shouldj^e a certain amount of 

freedom for intermarriage. It is evident that this question of intermarriage 
is easily solved by the abolition of caste. 

Prevention of Infant Marriage. Among the higher clas.ses of 

Hindus it is (juite customary to have their children married when they are as 
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young as seven or eight, in cases not very infrequent as young as four and 

five. 

Evidently these marriages are not real marriages—^they are mere 
betrothals; but, so far as inviolability is concerned, they are no less binding 
upon the innocent parties than actual consummation of marriage. Parties 
thus wedded together at an age when they are utterly incapable of under¬ 
standing the relations between man and woman,' and without their consent, 
are united with each other for life, and cannot at any time be separated 
from each other even by law, for the Hindu law does not admit of any 
divorce. This is hard and cruel. It often happens that infants that are 
thus married together do not grow in love. When they come of age they 
come to dislike each other, and then begins the misery of their existence. 
They perhaps hate each other, and yet they are expected to live together 
by law, by usage, and by social sentiment. You can picture to yourselves 
the untold misery of such unhappy pairs. Happily man is a creature of 
habits, and providence has so arranged that, generally speaking, we come 

to tolerate, if not to like, whatever our lot is cast in with. But even if it 

^ \ 

were only a question of likes and dislikes, there is a large number of young 
couples in India that happen to draw nothing but blanks in this lottery of 
infant marriage. In addition to this serious evil, there are other evils more 
pernicious in their effects connected with infant marriage. They are phys¬ 
ical and intellectual decay and degeneracy of the individual and the 
race, loss of individual independence at a very early period of life, when 
youths of either sex should be free to acquire knowledge and work out their 
own place and position in the world, consequently penury and poverty of 
the race, and latterly the utterly hollow and unmeaning character imposed 
upon the sacred sacrament of marriage. These constitute only a few of 
the glaring evils of Hindu infant marriage. On the score of all these, the 
system of Hindu infant marriage stands condemned, and it is the aim of 
every social reformer in India to suppress this degrading system* Along 
with the spread of education, the public opinion of the country is being 
steadily educated, and, at least among the enlightened classes, infant mar¬ 
riages at the age of four and five are simply held up to ridicule. The age 
on an average is being raised to twelve and fourteen, but nothing short of 
sixteen as the minimum for girls and eighteen for .boys would satisfy the 
re(iuirements of the case. Our highest ideal is to secure the best measure 
possible, but where the peculiar traditions, customs, and sentiments of the 
people cannot give us the best, we have, for the time being, to be satisfied 
with the next best, and then again keep on demanding a higher standard. 

The Marriage Laws in General. The Hindu marriage laws and 

customs were formulated and systematized in the most ancient of times, and 
viewed under the light of modern times and western thought they would 
require in many cases considerable radical reform and recasting. For 
instance, why should women in India be compelled to marry ? Why should 
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they not be allowed to choose or refuse matrimony just as women in western 
countries are ? Why should bigamy or polygamy be allowed by Hindu law ? 
Is it not the highest piece of injustice that while woman is allowed to marry 
but once, man is allowed (by law) to marry two or more than two wives at the 
same time ? Why should the law in India not allow divorce under any cir- 
cumstances ? Why should a woman not be allowed to have (within the life* 
time of her husband) her own personal property over which he should have 
no right or control ? These and similar problems are the problems that relate' 
to a thorough reform of the marriage laws in India. But situated as we are 
at present, society is not ripe even for a calm and dispjissionate discussion 
on these—-much less then fof any acceptance of them, even in a qualified 
or modified form. However, in the distant future, people in India will have 
to face these problems. They cannot avoid them forever. But as my time 
is extremely limited, you will pardon me if I avoid them jon this occasion. 

Widow Marriage. You will be surprised to hear that Hindu wid¬ 
ows from among the higher castes are not allowed to marry again. I can 
understand this restriction in the case of women who have reached a certain 
limit of advanced age, though in this country it is considered to be in per¬ 
fect accord with social usage even for a widow of three-score and five to be 

on the lookout for a husband, especially if he be a man of substance. 
But certainly you can never comprehend what diabolical offenses a child 
widow of the tender age of ten or twelve can have committed that she 
should be cut away from all marital ties and be compelled to pass the 
remaining days of her life, however long they may be, in perfect loneliness 
and seclusion. Even the very idea is sheer barbarism and inhumanity. Far 

be it from me td convey to you, even by implication, that the Hindu home 

^ “ 

is necessarily a place of misery and discord, or that true happiness is a 
thing never to be found there. Banish any such idea if it should have 
unwittingly taken possession of your minds. 

Happiness is not to be confounded with palatial dwellings, gorgeously 
fitted with soft seats and yielding sofas, with magnificent costumes, with gay 
balls or giddy dancing parties, nor with noisy revelries or drinking bouts 
and card tables; and as often, if not oftener, in that distant lotus land, as in 
your own beloved land of liberty, you will come across a young and bloom¬ 
ing wife in the first flush of impetuous youth, who, when suddenly smitten 

with the death of the lord of her life, at once takes to the pure and spotless 
garb of a pooi; widow, and with devout resignation awaits for the call from 
above to pass into the land which knows no parting or separation. But 
these are cases of those who are capable of thought and feeling. What 
sentiment of devoted love can you expect from a girl of twelve or fourteen 
whose ideas are so simple and artless and whose mind still lingers at skip¬ 
ping and doll-making ? What sense and reason is there in expecting her to 
remain in that condition of forced, artificial, lifelong widowhood ? Oh, the 
lot of such child-widows! How shall 1 depict their mental misery and sof- 
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ferintg ? Language fails and imagination is bafBsd at the task. Cruel fa^ 
—if the^e be any such power—has iilready reduced them to the condition 
of widows, and the heartless, pitiless customs of the country barbarously 

• V 

shave them of their beautiful hair, divest them of every ornament or adorn¬ 
ment, confine them to loneliness and seclusion — nay, teach people to.hate 

and avoid them as objects indicating something supremely ominous and 
inauspicious. Like bats and owls, on all occasions of mirth and, merriment 
they must confine themselves to their dark cells and close chambers. The 
unfortunate Hindu widow is often the drudge in the family; every worry 
and all work that no one in the family will ever do is heaped on her head, 
and yet the terrible mother-in-law — the mother-in-Iaw*in every country is 
the same execrable and inexorable character — will almost four times in the 
hour visit her with cutting taunts and sweeping curses. No wonder that 
these poor forlorn and persecuted widows often drown themselves in an 
adjacent pool or a well or make a quietus to their life by draining the poison 
cup. After this I need hardly say that the much-needed reform in this mat¬ 
ter is the introduction of widow marriages. 

The Hindu social reformer seeks to introduce the practice of allowing 
such widows to marry again. As long ago as fifty years one of our great 
pundits raised this question, and fought it out in central and northern India 
with the orthodox Brahmans. The same work and in a similar spirit 
was carried out in Bengal and northern India by the late Ishwar Ch. V. 
Sagar of Calcutta, who died only two years ago. These two brave souls 
were the Luther and Knox of India. Their cause has been espoused by 
many others, and until to-day perhaps about 200 widow marriages have 
been celebrated in India. The orthodox Hindus as yet have not begun to 
entertain this branch of reform with any degree of favor, and so anyone who 
marries a widow is put under a social ban. He is excommunicated, that is, 
no one will dine with him, or entertain any idea of intermarriage with his 
children or descendants. In spite of these difficulties the cause of widow 
marriage is daily gaining strength both in opinion and adherence. 

The Position of Woman. A great many reforms in the Hindu social 
and domestic life cannot be effected until and unless the question as to what 
position does a woman occupy with reference to mantis solved and settled. 
Is she to be recognized as man’s superior, his equal or his inferior ? The 
entire problem of Hindu reform hinges on the position that people in India 
will eventually ascribe to their women. The question of her position is yet 
a vexed question in such advanced countries as England and Scotlanck 
Here in your own country of the States you have, I presume to think, given 
her a superior place in what you call the social circle, and a place of full 
equality in the paths and provinces of ordinary life. Both enjoy the same, 
or nearly the same, rights and privileges. In India it is entirely different. 
The Hindu lawgivers were all men, and, whatever others may say about 
them, I must say that in this one particular respect, viz.| that of giving 
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woman her own place in society, they were very partial and short-sighted 
men. They have given her quite a secondary place. In Indian dramas, 
poems and romances you may in many places find woman spoken of as the 
“goddess” of the house and the “deity of the palace,” but that is no more 
than a poet’s conceit, and indicates a state of things that long, long ago used 
to be rather than at present is. 

For eVery such passage you will find other passages in which the 

readers are treated with terse dissertations and scattering lampoons on the 
so-called innate dark character of woman. The entire thought of the coun¬ 
try one finds saturated with this idea. The Hindu hails the birth of a son 

H 

with noisy demonstrations of joy and feasting; that of a female child as the 
advent of something that he would most gladly avoid if he could. The bias 
begins here at her very birth. Whatever may be the rationale of this state 
of things no part of the program of Hindu social reform can ever be success¬ 
fully carried out until woman is recognized as man’s equal, his companion 
and co-worker in every part of life; not his handmaid, a tool or an instru¬ 
ment in his hand, a puppet or a plaything, fit only for the hours of amuse¬ 
ment and recreation. To me the work of social reform in India means a 
full recognition of woman’s position. The education and enlightenment of 

women, granting to them liberty and freedom to move about freely, to think 
and act for themselves, liberating them from the prisons of long-locked 
zenana, extending to them the same rights and privileges, are some • of the 
grandest problems of Hindu social reform. All these depend on the solu¬ 
tion of the above mentioned problem of the position of women in India. 

The masses or the common people in India are very ignorant and quite 
uneducated. The farmer, the laborer, the workman and the artisan does 
not know how to read or write; he is not able to sign his own name. They 
do not understand their own rights. They are custom-bound and priest-rid- 
den. Frpm times past the priestly class has been the keeper and the cus¬ 
todian of the teihple of knowledge, and they have sedulously kept the lower 
class in ignorance and intellectual slavery. Social reform does not mean 
the educaticm and elevation of the upper few only; it means inspiring the 
whole country, men and women, high and low, from every creed and class, 
with right motives to live and act. The working classes need to be taught in 
many cases the very rudiments of knowledge. Night schools for them and 
day schools for their children are badly wanted. 

Government is doing much, but how much can you expect from govern¬ 
ment, especially when that government is a foreign one, and therefore has 

always to think of maihtaining'itself and keeping its prestige among for¬ 
eign people ? It is here that the active benevolence of such free people as 
yourselves is needed. In educating our masses and in extending enlighten¬ 
ment to our women you can do much. Every year you are lavishing—I shall 
not say wasting—^mints of money on your so-called foreign missions and 

missionaries sent out, as you think, to carry the Bible and its salvation to the 
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“heathen Hindu,” and thus to save him! Aye, to save him. Your poon 

r 

peasants, your earnest women, and your generous millionaires raise millions 
of dollars every year to be spent on foreign missions. Little, how little, do 
you ever dream that your money is expended in spreading abroad nothing 
Init Christian dogmatism and Christian bigotry, Christian pride and Christian 
exclusiveness. 1 entreat you to spend at least ohe-tenth of all this vast fort¬ 
une on sending out to our country unsectarian, broad-learned missionaries 
that will spend all their efforts and energies in educating our women, our 
men, and our masses. Educate. Educate them first, and they will under¬ 
stand Christ much better than they would do by being ‘^converted” to the 
narrow creed of canting Christendom. 

The difficulties of social reformers in India are manifold. Their work 
is most arduous. The work of engrafting, on the rising Hindu mind the ideals 
of a material civilization, such as yours, without taking in its agnostic or 
atheistic tendencies, is a task peculiarly difficult to accomplish. Reforms 
ba.sed on utilitarian and purely secular principles can never take a permanent 
hold on the mind of a race that has been essentially spiritual in all its career 
and history. Those who have tried to do so have failed. The Brahmo-Somaj, 
or the Church of Indian Theism, has always advocated the cause of reform, 
and has always been the pioneer in every reform movement. In laying the 
foundations of a new and reformed society the Brahmo-Somaj has established 
every reform as a fundamental principle which must be accepted before any¬ 
one can consistently belong to its organization. 

Acting on the model of ancient Hindu society, we have so proceeded 
that our social institutions may secure our religious principles, while those 

principles regulate and establish every reform on a safe and permanent 
footing. 

Social reform merely as such has no vitality in our land. It may influ¬ 
ence here and there an individual; it cannot rear a society or sway a com¬ 
munity. Recognizing this secret, the religion of the Brahmo-Somaj has, 
from its very birth, been the foremost to proclaim a crusade against every 
social evil in our country. The ruthless, heartless practice of suttee, or the 
burning of Hindu widows on the funeral pile of their husband, was abolished 
through the instrumentality of the great Raja, Ram Mohun Roy. His 
successors have all been social reformers as much as religious reformers. In 
the heart of the Brahmo-Somaj you find no caste, no image worship. We 
have abolished early marriage, and helped the cause of widow’s marriage. 
We have promoted intermarriage; we fought for and obtained a law from 

the British government to legalize marriages between the representatives of 
any castes and any creeds. The Brahmos have been great educators. 
They have started schools and colleges, societies and seminaries, not only for 
boys and young men, but for girls and young women. In the Brahmo 

community you will find hundreds of young ladies who combine in their 
education the acquirements of the East and the West; Oriental reserve and 
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modesty with Occidental culture and refinement. Many of our young ladies 
have taken d^rees in arts and sciences in Indian universities. The religion 

of the Brahmo-Somaj is essentially a religion of life — the living and life- 
giving religion of love to God and love to man. Its corner-stones are the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man and the sisterhood^ of woman. 
We uphold reform in religion and religion in reform. While we advocate 
that every religion needs to be reformed, we also most firmly hold that every 
reform, in order that it may be a living and lasting power for good, needs to 
be based on religion, 

These are the lines of our work. We have been working out the most 
intricate problems of Hindu social reform on these lines. We know our 
work is hard, but at the same tinie we know that the Almighty God, the 
Father of nations, will not forsake us; only we must be faithful to him, his 
guiding spirit. And now, my brethren and sisters in America, God has made 
you a free people, l^iberty, equality anti fraternity are the guiding words 
that you have pinned on your banner of progress and advancement. In the 
name of that liberty of thought and action for the sake of which your noble 
forefathers forsook their ancestral homes in far-off Europe, in the name of 

that equality of peace and position which you so much prize and which you 
so nobly exemplify in all your social and national institutions, 1 entreat you, 
my beloved American brothers and sisters, to grant us your blessings and 
good wislies, to give us your earnest advice and active cooperation in the 
realization of the social, political and religious aspirations of young India. 
God has given you a mi.ssion. Even now he is enacting through your instru¬ 
mentality most marvelous events. Read his holy will through these events, 
nnd extend to young India the right hand of holy fellowship and universal 

brotlierliood. 


“ Universal brotherhood and peace among men and nations was the 
prevailing note of the Farliament. Even amid the bewildering maze of 

Oriental faiths represented, Christianity shone out more luminous than ever 
as the great universal uplifting force of the world. 

'The Parliament brought out into bold relief two great facts — the uni¬ 
versal longing for the chief good, and the inadequacy of all religions out¬ 
side of Christianity, and all teachers outside of Christ to satisfy this desire. 
And as a corollary of the latter it showed that Christianity is the only prac¬ 
ticable religion for grappling with the great problems of modern civilizk - 
tion .”—The Chicago Inter Ocean, 
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THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Cambridgp:, Mass. 

The first Parliament of Religions in this country may be said to have 
been simultaneous with the nation’s birth. When in 1788 the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted, and a commemorative procession of five 
thousand people took place in Philadelphia, then the seat of government, a 
place in the triumphal march was assigned to the clergy; and the Jewish 
rabbi of the city walked between two Christian ministers, to show that the 

new republic was founded on religious toleration. It seems strange that no 

historical painter, up to this time, has selected for his theme that fine incident. 

i 

It should have been perpetuated in art, like the Landing of the Pilgrims, or 
Washington crossing the Delaware. And side by side with it might well 
be painted the twin event which occurred nearly a hundred years later, in a 
Mohammedan country, when in 1875, Ismail Pacha, then Khedive of Egypt, 
celebrating by a procession of. two hundred thousand people the obsequies 
of bis beloved and only daughter, placed the Mohammedan priests and 
Christian missionaries together in the procession, on the avowed ground that 
they served the same God, and that he desired for his daughter’s soul the 
prayers of all. 

During the interval between those two great symbolic acts, the world 
of thought was revolutionized by modern science, and the very fact of religion, 
the very existence of a Divine Power, was for a time questioned. Science 
rose, like the caged Afreet in the Arabian story, and filled the sky. Then, 
more powerful than the Afreet, it accepted its own limitations ami achieved 
its greatest triumph in voluntarily reducing its claims. Supposed by many to 
have dethroned religion forever, it now offers to dethrone itself and to yield 
place to imaginative aspiration—a world outside of science—as its superior. 
This was done most conclusively when Profes.sor I'yndall, at the close of his 
Belfast address, uttefed that fine statement, by which he will perhaps be longest 

remembered, that religion belongs not to the knowing powers of man, but to 
his creative powers. It was an epoch-making sentence. If knowing is to be 
the only religious standard, there is no middle ground between the spiritual 

despair of the mere agnostic, and the utter merging of one’s individual reason 
in some great, organized authoritative church—the Roman Catholic, the Greek 
Catholic, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist. But if human aspiration, or, in 
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other words, man’s creative imagination is to be the standard, the humbles.t 
individual thinker may retain the essence of religion, and, may moreover, have 
not only one of these vast faiths, but all of them at his side. Each of them 
alone is partial, limited, unsatisfying; it takes all of them together to repre¬ 
sent the semper^ ubique et ab omnibus* 

Among all these vast structures of spiritual organization there is a sym¬ 
pathy. It lies not in what they know, for they are alike, in a scientific sense, 
in knowing nothing. Their pdint of sympathy lies in what they have sub¬ 
limely created through longing imagination. In all these faiths are the same 
alloy of human superstition; the same fables of miracle and prophecy, the 
same signs and wonders, the same preternatural births and resurrections. In 
point of knowledge, all are helpless; in point of credulity, all puerile; in 
point of aspiration, all sublime. All seek after God, if haply they might find 
him. All, moreover, look around for some human life, more exalted than the 
rest, which may be taken as God’s highest earthly reflection. Terror leads 
them to imagine demons, hungry to destroy, but hope creates for them 
redeemers mighty to save. Buddha, the prince, steps from his station; Jesus, 
the carpenter’s son, from his; and both give their lives for the service of 
man. That the good thus prevails above the evil is what makes religion, 
even the conventional and established religion, a step forward, not backward, 
in the history of man. 

Every great mediaeval structure in Christian Europe recalls in its archi¬ 
tecture the extremes of hope and fear. Above the main doors of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame, in Paris, strange figures imprisoned by one arm in the 
stone strive with agonized faces to get out; devils sit upon wicked kings and 
priests; after the last judgment, demons like monkeys hurry the troop of 
condemned, still including kings and priests, away. Yet Nature triumphed 
over all these terrors, and I remember that, between the horns of one of the 
chief devils, while I observed it, a swallow had built its nest and twittered 
securely And not only did humbler nature thus triumph beneath the free 
air, but within the church the beautiful face of Jesus showed the victory of 
man over his fears. In the same way a recent English traveler in Thibet, 
after describing an idol-room, filled with pictures of battles between hideous 
fiends and equally hideous gods, many-headed and many-armed, says : “But 
among all these repulsive faces of degraded type, distorted with evil passions, 
we saw in striking contrast here and there an image of the contemplative 
Buddha, with beautiful, calm features, pure and pitiful, such as they have 

been handed down by painting and sculpture for two thousand years, and 
which the llamas (priests), with all their perverted imagination, have never 
ventured to change when designing an idol of the great incarnation.” * 

The need of this high exercise of the imagination is shown even by the 
regrets of those, who, in their devotion to pure science, are least willing to 
share it. The penalties of a total alienation from the religious life of the 

Where Three Empires Meet,” by E. F. Knight. Londpib Longmans, 
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world are perhaps severer than even those of superstition. I know a woman 
who, passing in early childhood from the gentleness of a Roman Catholic 

C 

convent to a severely Evangelical boarding-school, recalls distinctly how she 
used in her room to light matclies and smell of the sulphur, in order to get 
used to what she supposed to be her doom. Time and the grace of God, as 
she thought, saved her from such terrors at last; but what chance of removal 

has the gloom of the sincere agnostic of the Clifford or Amberley type, 

% 

who looks out upon a universe impoverished by the death of Deity ? The 

pure and high-minded Clifford said : “ We have seen the spring sun shine 

out of an empty heaven upon a soulless earth, and we have felt with utter 
loneliness that the Great Companion was dead.” “ In giving it up ” [the 

belief in God and in immortality] wrote Viscount Amberley—whom I knew 
in his generous and enthusiastic youth, with that equally high-minded and 
more gifted wife, both so soon to be removed by death,—“we are resigning 
a balm for the wounded spirit, for which it would be hard to find an 
equivalent in all the repertories of science and in all the treasures of phi¬ 
losophy.” It is in escaping this dire tragedy, in believing that what we 
cease to hold by knowledge we can at least retain by aspiration —that the 
sympathy of religions comes in to help us. 

We shall find him, if we find him at all, individually; by opening each 
for himself the barrier between the created and the Creator. If supernatural 
infallibility is gone forever, there remain what Stuart Mill called, with 
grander baptism, supernatural hopea. It is the essence of a hope that it 
cannot be formulated or organized or made subject or conditional on the 
hope of another. All the vast mechanism of any scheme of salvation or 
religious hierarchy becomes powerless and insignificant beside the hope in a 
single human soul. Losing the support of any organized human faith, we 
become possessed of that which all faiths collectively seek. Their joint 
fellowship gives more than the loss of any single fellowship takes away. We 
are all engaged in that magnificent work described in the Buddhi.st 
Dhammapada or Path of Idght: “ Make thyself an island ; work hard, be 

wise.” If each could but make himself an island, there would yet appear 
at last, above these waves of despair or doubt, a continent fairer than 
Columbus won. 

The Jewish congregations in Baltimore were the first to contribute for 
the education of the freedmen; the Buddhist temple, in San Francisco, was 
the first edifice of that city draped in mourning after the murder of Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln; the Parsees of the East sent contributions to the Sanitary 
Commission. The great religions of the world are but larger sects; they 
come together, like the lesser sects, for works of benevolence; they share 
the same aspirations; and every step in the progress of each brings it nearer 

to all the rest. For mo.st of us in America, the door out of superstition and 
sin may be called Christianity; that is our historical name for it; it is the 
accident of a birthplace. But other nations find other outlets; they must 
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pass through their own doors, not through ours; and all will come at last 
upon the broad ground of God*s providing, which bears no* man*s name. 

If one insists on being e (elusive, where shall he hnd a home ? What 
hold has any Protestant sect among us on a thoughtful mind ? They are too 
little, too new, too inconsistent, too feeble. What are these children of a 
day compared with that magnihcent Church of Rome, which counts its 
years by centuries, and its votaries by millions, and its martyrs by myriads; 
with kings for confessors and nations for converts; carrying to all the earth 
one Lord, one faith, on& baptism, and claiming for itself no less title than 
the Catholic, the Universal ? Yet in conversing with Catholics one is again 
repelled by the comparative juvenility, and modernness, and scanty numbers 
of their church. It claims to be elder brother of our little sects, doubtless, 
and seems to have most of the family fortune. But the whole fortune is so 
small! and even the elder brother is so young ! The Romanist himself 
ignores traditions more vast than his own, antiquity more remote, a literature 
of piety more grand. His temple suffocates; give us a shrine still wider ; 
something than this Catholicism more catholic; not the Church of 
Rome, but of God and Man ; a Pantheon, not a Parthenon ; the true sempery 
ubiquCy et ab omnibus ; the Religion of the Ages, Natural Religion. 

I was once in a Portuguese cathedral when, after the three days of 
mourning, in Holy Week, came the final day of Hallelujah. The great 
church had looked dim and sad, with the innumerable windows closely cur¬ 
tained, since the moment when the symbolical bier of Jesus was borne to 
its symbolical tomb beneath the high altar,' while the three mystic candles 
blazed above it. There had been agony and beating of cheeks in the dark¬ 
ness, while ghostly processions moved through the aisles, and fearful trans¬ 
parencies w'ere unrolled from the pulpit. The priests kneeled in gorgeous 
robes, chanting, with their heads resting on the altar steps; the multitude 
hung expectant on their words. Suddenly burst forth a new chant, 
“ Gloria in ExcelsisP* In that instant every curtain was rolled aside, the 
cathedra) was bathed in glory, the organs clashed, the bells chimed, flowers 
were thrown from the galleries, little birds were let loose, friends embraced 
and greeted one another, and we looked down upon a tumultuous sea of 
faces, all floating in a sunlit haze. And yet, I thought, the whole of this 
sublime transformation consisted in letting in the light of day! These 
priests and attendants, each stationed at his post, had only removed the 
darkness they themselves had made. Unveil these darkened windows, but 
remove also these darkening walls; this temple itself is but a lingering 
shadow of that gloom. Instead of its stifling incense, ^ive us God’s pure 
air, and teach us that the broadest religion is the best. 



THE HISTORIC CHRIST. 

By Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky. 

Beyond a controversy in or about the year 750 of the biiiiding of the 
city of Rome, a man named Jesus was born in.the province of Judaea. 
Equally beyond a controversy this man was crucified under Pontius Pilate, a 
Roman governor at Jerusalem, in or about the year of the city 783. Of this 
man, Jesus, millions of men believe that, according to his own sure word of 
promise, he came back from the grave on the third day after his crucifixion ; 
that forty days thereafter, in the presence of chosen witnesses, he visibly 
ascended into the heavens; that there he now liveth to make perpetual 
intercession with the one God, his own Father, for us men whom he did 
redeem; that in the fullness of time he shall come again with glory to judge 
both the cjuick and the dead ; and that of his kingdom there shall be no end. 
They believe that of his birth prophecy had spoken continual promise for 
thousands of years, and fhat in his life and death was realization perfect 
and complete of all that had been thus foretold; that therefore he is the 
Christ, the Anointed ol God. Further, in the fulfillment of his own pro¬ 
phetic declaration, tlr'.t his church, which is his body, should be animated 
by his Spirit, and thus empowered work mightier miracles of deliverance 
than his own hands did perform—in this they find assurance of the reality of 
his Christhood. Because he, lifted up upon the accursed tree, has drawn 
unto himself the hearts of all men who have looked upon him ; because he 
has drawn near and does draw near to the men who believe in him; because 
he has not left men comfortless, but has and does come unto them and com¬ 
fort them—therefore they believe in him the historic Christ, even that God 
“ who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.** 
Let us begin our consideration of the claims of this historic personage 
with the briefest enumeration of the results of the preaching of him and of 
the consequent discipleship of the nations without any present reference to 
or mention of his nature. Be he fallible man or infallible God, be he bpt an 
extraordinary natural development of humanity, or the miraculous incarna¬ 
tion of Deity, the proper object of man*s worship or but the “highest, holiest 
manhood” — no matter; in either case I affirm that the teaching of the moral 
precepts enunciated by Jesus of Nazareth, the proclamation of his message 
of hope to the world, the uplifting before men’s eyes and hearts of the portrait¬ 
ure of his character, the gathering into organized community of them that 
have received that message^ that have been won by that ideal beauty of char- 
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acter, and that would learn those precepts, and be conformed to that image — 
that this agency has had mightier results in the education and development 
of mankind than all others whereof we can take cognizance. Remember 
the words of the historian of rationalism and of morals, that “It was 
reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal character, which, 
through all the changes of eighteen centuries, has filled the hearts of men 

with an impassioned love, and has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, 
nations, temperaments and conditions; has not only been the highest 
pattern of virtue, but the highest incentive to its practice, and has exerted so 
deep an influence that it may be truly said that the simple record of those 
short years of active life has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind 

than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and than all the exhortations of 
moralists.*’ 1 dare affirm that every peculiar feature of our civilization 
whereof we are so boastful, comes directly and immediately from the 
proclamation, which was begun by a little band of Hebrew peasants now 
nineteen hundred years ago, that God is the Father of all men, that sin and 
death have been conquered, that redemption has been purchased, that par¬ 
don is possible, that reformation is easy, because all men may share that 
conquering life, and grow up into likeness of Him the conqueror. 

Who will dare deny that the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth as to the very 
conception of God has been a supreme energy iu the sphere of the moral life 
for the uplifting and the liberating of mankind? Grant all that may be 
claimed as to the general existence in the world of a primitive monotheism; 
yet beyond all question in the progress of the ages, in the development of 
civilization, the world’s wisdom had ceased to know God. “ The supreme 
God of the Stoics,” whose original conception approached so nearly to that 
of the Hebrews, had at last come to have no existence distinct from external 
nature. “ The Roman people had ceased to believe; the spiritual quality 
was gone out of them; and the higher society of Rome was simply one of 
powerful animals.” The noble conception of Jehovah-God which had been 
the inspiration and the life of the ancient Hebrew people, had been overlaid 
with the meaningless subtleties of Rabbinic speculators, until it remained 
but as a memory of a dead faith guarded by a great tomb of protecting argu¬ 
ment, rather than the living, energizing power unto salvation. 

And upon this world, hopeless and dead, bursts the cry of the Nazarene. 
Hear^ O Israel — nay, hear ye men of every region, race and age — the Lord 
thy God, the Omnipotent, the Infinite, the Eternal, is One, is Person, is Spirit, 

is Father^ and like as a father pitieth the little children about his hearthstone, 

so this Creator and Ruler of the universe loveth and pitieth every man! And 
behold how of necessity in this very doctrine of the nature of God is involved 
and enshrined a new and nobler conception of the nature of man. The 

God above him is not a mere despot to be served by the unwilling and 
enforced obedience of* his slaves, whose highest excellence shall therefore be 
but a stoical hardness of will, “defiant of the future and not afraid of any fate.” 
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The Christian conception of God is still less that of a Power unknowable 
and unknown, whose plaything is the human soul. Nor does this Christian 
God honor that which is special in man, which separates him distinctly 
from his fellows, but man as man, and human caste is an impossible con¬ 
ception to his worshiper. Even the Hebrew, the educated, the chosen child 
of Jehovah, had not yet learned the lesson his prophets had striven to teach 
him, and “ it was Hebrew nature rather than human nature which even to 
him possessed intrinsic grandeur.” Nay, because God is the loving Father 
of all men, therefore all men are brethren, and each human soul has indi¬ 
vidual dignity and worth; equally therefore humanity is sacred, and all human 

life is to be cherished and preserved. The Hebrew quickly learned this truth 
which did contradict his every prejudice, and the Apostle of the Circumcision 
proclaims by the spirit of Jesus, that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
him. Human brotherhood, human liberty, human equality — these his 
revelation. Human dignity, the dignity of individual will and conscience, 
the dignity of the power of choice, these he displays in glorious light. He 
appeals to man as possessed of a mind which can understand, of a conscience 
that must do homage to the eternal moral law, of a will that is free to choose 
good or evil, of a heart that can feel and can express the affection which 
his father seeks, and loving can be faithful unto death; because to die is not 
to perish, but is the entrance of the individual unending life upon the 
beatific vision of the Father whom it has loved, and whose perfect love is 
holiness. 

Yes, manhood is sacred, for it is the redeemed child of the Omnipo¬ 
tent Father, And see in a hurried glance what has followed and must fol¬ 
low in ever increasing fullness from this revelation, i. All human life is 
sacred; but to the masters of the world no such conception had come, and the 
law which controlled the great empire contained no protection of the life of 
a child or the slave from the capricious fury of the father or master who might 
destroy*them both without being responsible to any earthly tribunal. The 
exposition of children,” says Gibbon, “was the prevailing and stubborn 
vice of antiquity,” and was as common in the Hellenic States as ever on the 
Tiber. “ Plato and Aristotle expressly approve such abandonment of children 
in case the parents were unable to support them, or if they fail to give 
physical promise of service to the state.” In Palestine alone did different 
views prevail. There “ the whole community guarded each child,” and the 
prophet declared in the name of Jehovah, “Leave thy fatherless children; 
will preserve them alive.” But this is but as the starlight to the mid¬ 
day splendor of the sun when compared with the teaching of the his¬ 
toric Christ when he took the children of the street into his arms and 
blessed them as those who are of the kingdom of heaven, when thereafter 
he declared, “ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth 
me.” Search the records of the pre-Christian world to find mention of a 
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home for the welcome and the nurture of the helpless, the destitute, the 
orphan, and your search shall be all in vain. They are the works of the 
historic Christ by his body, his church, as it now, as then, takes childhood 

into its arms and blesses it. 

' 2. “ From henceforth all generations shall call thee blessed,** are the words 
spoken by the mysterious visitant to the consecrated maiden standing on the 
threshold of her lowly home in Nazareth. Startling words, not to her alone, 
but to the world in which she lived, that peculiar honor should ever be 
ascribed to a.woman. True, that there in her own country and among liei 

own despised people she held position more tolerable than elsewhere on 
earth. And yet even there she lived in absolute dependence upon and sub* 
servience to her husband. But in Greece, among the philosophers and the 
artists, the children of reason and of beauty, the most civilized people on the 
earth, we may hear Aristotle assert that wives are beings of an intermediate 
order between freemen and slaves, and Plato advocates a community of 
wives, on the ground that children so brought into the world would be more 
wholly devoted to the state. “ Confucius with all his excellent ethics recog¬ 
nizes no sanctity in the marriage bond,*’ and the curious statement is made 
that the Chinese character to represent woman, if doubled means strife; if 
tripled, immorality. In Rome her husband had at least a qualified power 
over her life for even petty offences, and as perhaps the result of this decline 

of and contempt for womanhood, came her natural and necessary degrada¬ 
tion, and concubinage was legalized by Augustus. But the message of the 
historic Christ to the world had hardly been heard in the great empire 
before its immediate and direct result is perceived in the elevation of 
woman. Marriage becomes honorable, and to Nero’s own shameless court 
comes a Christian woman, the wife of a Roman noble, to minister to the 
heartbroken adulteress who had sold herself to the destroyer, and is wel¬ 
comed, when to all her former shameless companions she is denied. Liba- 
nius, the pagan teacher of Basil and of Chrysostom, when he saw the mothers 
and sisters of his pupils, exclaimed, “ What women these Christians have I ” 
The angelic salutation begins early to be fulfilled. The generations already 
call womanhood blessed. 

3. In the worl i to which came the message of the historic Christ the insti¬ 
tution of slavery was universal. Once and again at long intervals we hear 
the protest of some philosopher or poet against the unnatural bondage of 
man to man; but the system was deep-rooted in human society everywhere. 
Often the slaves were of one blood with their masters, captives in war or 

paupers self-sold to gain their bread. And the palaces of the luxurious Rom¬ 
ans of the empire were adorned with poets, musicians, actors, authors, artists 
of every kind, all alike slaves for life, and at the very mercy of their masters, 

whose tenderest mercy was cruel. To them came the message of the his¬ 
toric Christ, not to enjoin the effort to escape by violence or craft; no, but to 
tell of the Fatherhood of God and of the universal brotherhood of man, which 
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cannot but abolish slavery. There is no open, declared hostility, but forces 
are set to work, by whose silent, inevitable action every shackle must be 
broken. Here in our own loved America, among the civilized peoples, did 
the resistance continue longest. But let it never be forgotten, as is so elo¬ 
quently said by Dr. Storrs, “ that here it seemed to many to be justified on 
the ground of essential diversities of race, and of its alleged tendency to civ¬ 
ilize, and in the end to Christianize, the imported barbarian.** ..... 
** Slavery continued liere as long as it did only because humane men, desiring 
for themselves to be faithful to Christ, earnestly believed that it was harmon¬ 
ized by what they esteemed to be its beneficent effects, with the spirit of the 
law of the Master.’* 

4. We may but more briefly mention the effect produced by the historic 
Christ upon the relation of human societies to the poor, the ignorant, the 
dependent. Mark that these changes, manifest as they are—and mighty, 
though so much of progress is yet to be desired along the same lines—that 
they came directly, immediately, necessarily from the fundamental principles 
of Christianity, and are not mere accidents of its growth. Mark that they 
follow inevitably from the Christian doctrine of God and of man. The Christ 
had said in revealing the principles of the crucial judgment at the end of the 
world: “ I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye 

gave me drink. I was a stranger and ye took me in ; naked and'ye clothed 

me; I was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.** 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” Humanity is one, for all are the children of the One Father, all 
joined, saith this man Jesus, to himself in mysterious union, and there¬ 
fore we are One Body. All must suffer together, all must minister of their 
abundance unto the needy, of their health and happiness to the sickness 
and sorrow of their fellows. It must be so. 

Again, the influence upon individuals has of necessity extended to 
enfold the nations which individuals make up. And the nations have heard 
' and are hearing ever more and more obediently the message of the historic 
Christ. Arbitration, at this very gathering of the peoples of the earth, has 
asserted its right to determine international differences in place of the 
ancient arbiter, the sword. Is it because there comes sounding down the ages, 
ever more and more clearly understood, his words: “ I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil;*’ and the echo which follows is the voice of his great 
expounder: “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good ”? What 
marvelous advances since the day when the historic Christ began his 
teaching ! Is it not because he has upheld ever before men’s eyes the vis¬ 
ion of the day of perfect peace, when the swords shall all have been beaten 
into ploughshares, and the spears into pruning-hooks, and the learning of war 
shall have ceased forever? And for individuals and for nations the termi¬ 
nation of the physical contest, of quick retort and hot-blooded vengeance, 
is but one single item in the moral revolution which the historic Christ has 
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wrought and is working. What need to specify? The world knows, the men 

who will not worship our Christ are quick to acknowledge that the church 
is the teacher of the only ethics of all-embracing scope, and inspires the 
only motive which can enable the performance,—that the church of Christ 
is the one organized instrumentality for the destruction of evil, all evil, 
and the pursuit of all that is highest and noblest and best. And finally the 
historic Christ as one quickening impulse toward the right, has written in 
letters large and free in the very stars of th^ firmament, and upon the green 

grass of the earth, everywhere, the word Hope —the flowing rivers, the 
babbling brooks, the great roaring ocean, all alike cry Hope, This the 
birds sing, and this the flowers exhale in their perfumed breath— Hope. He 
has brought cleanness and health out of the foulness and death of human 
nature as he found it. He has lifted up that which'was fallen so low and 
so long. He has kindled new fires in ashes that were cold and dead. He 
has liberated the bond in mind and spirit. He has undone the blind eyes 
of men and of nations. He has transformed the society of the Cxsars, 
brutal, bloodthirsty, sensual, selfish, devilish, into the society of to-day, meas¬ 
urably at the least the very contradictory in its characteristics. Bad enough 
now, men may say. Yes, bad enough, and yet mountain high it stands in 
every attribute that is honorable and admirable, above that plain of mias- 
mic and moral death in which dwelt the masters of the world two thousand 
years ago. The march is onward, the flag floats in advance, the trumpet 
note that sounded at Jerusalem still sounds, “ Repent ye and be converted.” 
That which he hath done is pledge and guarantee of future success and per¬ 
formance. But is it so ? The leadership of many another man has been 
long continuing, and at last has been broken. Shall it not be so with this 
Jesus of Nazareth ? Shall the historic Christ not cease to be historic ere 
another hundred years shall have rolled away ? So men are bold to question 

to-day. What answer may I make ? I answer, that if Jesus be but the 

“highest, holiest manhood,” but the “ climax of our race,” but the inexpli¬ 
cable evolution from antecedSits offering no such promise, the question is 
pertinent and full of threatening. But we believe that this Jesus hath God 
raised up from the grave, and that thereby he is declared to be God’s Son 
with power; that thereby is accredited the claim he ever made to be God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God, that all power in heaven and 
earth is his, and that therefore, and only therefore, is his kingdom an ever¬ 
lasting kingdom. 

But can I believe this ? Can I believe that the universal law has once 
been broken, that the strong man, death, has even once been bound in his 
house, and the victor has come forth bearing his spoils ? I answer, yes. I 
can believe it, nay, must believe it, except 1 shall refuse to accept any and 
every fact attested by human testimony. Here is the record, preserved as 

by miracle, which has come even unto us, specifying the witnesses, hundreds 
in number, to whom it was given to see with their eyes, to hear with their 
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ears^ to handle with their hands this risen Jesus. Nay, mark you, I am not 
appealing to the evangelic histories, whose sufBcient antiquity is called in 
question, whose genuineness and authenticity are disallowed by so^ne of the 
critics; but I appeal to the unquestioned* testimony of the letters of Paul to the 
Corinthians, a document which the critics establish by their science as gen¬ 
uine, authentic, and of sufficient age, a^ the undoubted writing of the man 
of Tarsus, a Roman citizen, a trained pupil of the greatest of Hebrew law¬ 
yers, clear-headed, bravcrhearted, with convictions full of courage. He 
declares, and for his declaration goes to his death, that he saw Jesus the 
Christ after the centurion had , officially certified his death upon the cross. 
He, Paul, declares that the vision came to him .when, filled with bitter 
hatred against all who asserted the reality of the resurrection, he went 
toward Damascus to find them and bring them to Jerusalem for punishment. 
He asserts that the risen Christ ** appeared to Cephas, then to the 
twelve ; then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep ; then he 
appeared to James ; then to all the Apostles; and last of all, as unto one 
born out of due time, he appeared to me also.” But, makes answer the 
man of to-day, your parchments are old and worn and worm-eaten, and 
your hieroglyphics are strange and I cannot decipher them. Then I answer, 
listen and hear the voice of the living witness appointed for its speaking, as 
whose unworthy mouth-piece I stand here to-day. Beyond all controversy, by 
the testimony of the Roman historians of the period, within fifty days after the 
asserted resurrection of Jesus, the little company of followers which had fled 
affrighted from the multitude which invaded the closet of Gethsemane to 
'arrest the Master, had been reassembled and reorganized. Beyond all con¬ 
troversy, the man who turned coward at the question of a little girl on the 
night of Jesus* betrayal, fifty days thereafter, is bold to charge a populace 
and its rulers with having put to death the Holy One of God, and years 
thereafter, years of untiring labor and endurance as tireless in the preaching 
of that Holy One, he is bold to die in testimony of his belief. Beyond all 
question from that Pentecostal day until now, there hath never risen sun 
that looked not upon the missionary and apostle of the cross, preaching 
repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. And the powers 
of evil and of hell have been unequal to silence this voice of the never- 
dying witness. 

The Roman streets ran red with the Christians* blood when the brutal 
jester would pacify his slaves from revolt because of his mad burning of his 
people’s wealth and home to furnish his callous soul with a new sensation; 
but the voice of the witness is not silenced. His gardens are illumined 
by the blazing torches of living Christians, but the buffoon, passing by in 
his chariot, hears from the fire the praises of Jesus the Christ. The “ten 

great plagues,” the persecutions of ever-increasing rage and fury, followed 
in quick succession, but the church still lives and flourishes. Constantine 
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is baptized, and the great empire becomes Christian in name, and the cross 
of shame is the sign of conquest and victory. New dangers are born from 
the womb of prosperity, and from the church’s own body arise the perverse 
disputers, to deny by their speculations that eternal truth, and to divide the 
one body by their partisan pride. But the witness is still borne, for the 
body torn and dismembered is yet mysteriously animated by the one Spirit. 
From the icy north descend the countless hosts of the barbarians, who enter 
as swift victors upon the inheritance of the worn-out empire, but themselves 

are conquered by the soldiers of the cross, and by these vassals are welcomed 
into the free citizenship of the Kingdom of Christ. The pride of power 
has found lodgment in the heart of the man consecrate to ^Christ, and the 
ruler for Christ in the world’s chief city must have rank and authority com¬ 
mensurate with those of the emperor. The simple Bishop of Rome is grad¬ 
ually exalted to be Universal Bishop, and ere long to be the vicar of 

Christ on earth, the dispenser of thrones and of crowns, the master of kings, 

and in the darkness of a degraded religion, men doubt and fear lest the 

4 

light has gone out forever. But bye and bye comes the fulfillment of the 
unfailing promise—the gates of hell have not prevailed—the light glimmers 
in Germany and bursts into a flame there and in England. Again is heard 
the proclamation of the one message, without addition or diminution, free 
from the materialistic superstitions supplied by the very weakness of 
human nature, and from the rationalistic expositions to satisfy a carnal 
intelligence. The one church, the catholic church, by God’s providence 
has not perished. Men who in well-ordered succession can trace their cov 
enant authority to the ascended J.ord, who stands in the midst of the won¬ 
dering disciples at Bethany; men whose eyes have been opened to see the 

foul mask which has been put upon the fair face of the mother church tear 

it away. The cruel lusts of a brutal king are made, by divine Providence, 

the mighty instrument to l>reak the bondage of the ancient catholic church 

of England, and reformed, purified, she proclaims once more the simple 
message of the historic Christ. God hath raised Jesus from the dead. 
Come join thyself to him that thou mayest live. 

I would not be understood to fail to recognize and to give thanks for 
the faith and the labors, the zeal and the devotion of Christians of every 
name who, under the influence and guidance of the one Spirit, have preached 
this gospel and borne this witness. They are all members of the catholic 
church of Christ, though they will not so admit, for the one door into that 
church is baptism in the name of the Triune God. And yet, alas! is not tlie 
unhappy division of Christians into so many companies the ample explana¬ 
tion of the failure of the world to hear and to heed the message we are sent 
to speak ? “Thatthey may all be one,” we believe the Christ did pray in the 
night of his betrayal, “ that they may all be one, as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in us that the world may believe 
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him. Is it because the controlling evidence he appointed for its conversion 
is withheld by us ? The sentimental oneness with which so many are con¬ 
tent is a sham; the gushing words of brotherly love are a mockery in the 
eyes of the unbeliever when spoken by men who unite in no Christian 
enterprise, who are competitors and rivals for the favor of the people, who will 
not even take together the broken bread of Christian benediction and 
life. Nay, the catholic church, born at Jerusalem, whose covenanted lin¬ 
eage assures authority, appointed to speak the message of the historic 
Christ enshrined in the ancient creed, and only lhat, powerless to change the 
order of her own life or the creed that is given her to keep, even that which has 
been believed always and everywhere and by all,” sent to administer the 
two life-giving and life-sustaining sacraments of the Master’s own ordaining, 
and utterly without warrant to lift any other ordinance to their level—to her 
belongs the victory and to her it shall be given in the Christ’s own time. To 
these shores she came perhaps before the great navigator in whose honor and 
memory America now makes pilgrimage to this great city. She claims the 
continent for Christ. Oh ! may the day hasten that shall bring termination 
of our fratricidal contests and the return of all of every name to the ancient 
citadel, bringing with them all they have gathered in the long exile, for the 
strengthening of the reunited host. But mark you, until that day shall dawn, 
still here is the witness of the catholic church, standing upon the appointed 
pedestal of apostolic order and evangelic truth. I stand her spokesman here 

to-day, to cry aloud to all men. God hath raised Jesus from the dead, and 

nineteen hundred years stand behind me and bid me so declare. 

Evidence, evidence ! Nay, there is more evidence for the resurrection 
of Jesus than for any other event in human history. My intelligence con- 
vjuered, convinced, by this evidence, my will yielded to him, the Lord of 
life, because thus accredited as the Son of God, the legitimate Ruler of men, 

ttien to me cometh the evidence supreme, even of converse in spirit with 

him in whom I have believed. In the gray dawn of the Easter day I 
journey eager with haste to the place where his honor is to be celebrated, and 
lo me as to the women in that first Easter day comes the declaration, “All 
hail!” “ Go tell all men who will be my disciples to come and meet me.” As I 
am casting into this sea of life on which I sail my net of endeavor that 
thence I may get the meat, the happiness, the satisfaction I long for, I 
hear the loving question spoken to the luckless fishermen in the long ago^ 
“ Have you any meat ? Art thou satisfied ? ” “ No,” I answer. “ Let down 
the net again and thou shalt find.” And behold I am satisfied, for I know 
Him whom to know is life. As I stand by ray desolate hearth-stone, when the 
light is gone out in my home, and the doors of my spirit are closed against the 
persecuting question of curiosity, the miserable comforters who speak words 
of emptiness, the pretentious words of philosophy which would staunch the 

flowing wound—Ah ! the historic Christ, even Jesus of Nazareth, hath 
stood there and laid his hand upon me, and said “ Peace, it is I—be not 
afraid.” What thou kriowest not now thou shalt know and understand here- 
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after!” Yes, I know Him in whom I have believed, and am satisfied. Then 
am I not, astounded at what I read of the marvelous works, or the 
ineffable claims of the historic Christ, for both alike are natural to him 
who is declared to be the Son of God with resurrection power, and who 
can bear witness by his spirit to my spirit that I too am adopted through 
him into sonship and blessing. The wind-and the storm hear his rebuke 
and are still; the powers of nature hasten their processes at his command, 
and the water is made wine by his word; disease and demon and death 
flee from his presence. Why not if he be the only begotten Son of God ? 

“ Before Abraham was born I am,” is his claim of the divine attribute 
of eternal existence; ** all power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” 
asserts the omnipotence of Godhead; “where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there" am I in the midst of them; ” and “ Lo, I am with 
you always even unto the end of the world,” are possibly true of only the 
Omnipresent. Naturally clamor the Jews, “ for a good deed we stone thee 

not, but that thou being a man makest thyself God.” And no word of 
explanation is heard from the man thus accused, whose lips never uttered a 
blasphemy; in whose life of purity lynx-eyed hatred can discover no flaw. 
And now I can understand the doings of this Christ in history through his 
body the church; for it is the incarnate God who still worketh, and natur¬ 
ally such rich fruitage has come on every hand from the seed he soweth and 
watereth. 

The historic Christ, the redeemer of humanity, the supreme energy of 
man’s elevation and development, the highest, holiest manhood, is the incar¬ 
nate God, equal with the Father, and therefore these mighty works do show 

themselves in him. Jesus of Nazareth, the friend of publicans and sinners, 
homeless and penniless, hungry and thirsty, cold and suffering, despised and 
rejected, scourged and spat upon, crucified, dead — yes, but he rose again 
and ascended into heaven; therefore the outlook of hope, the expectation 
sure and certain of the golden future of human perfection, which illumines 
the darkness of sorrow and suffering, and enables the patient to battle with 
calamity. Therefore I come here to tell to all who will hear me, God hath 

given unto us, unto alL of us men, eternal life, and that life is in his Son. 
Come join.yourselves to him. Therefore I am here rejoicing to believe that 
God at sundry times* and in divers manners hath spoken unto men by his 
prophets; and yet to assert that these were but as tiny stars bringing that faintest 
twilight while now the royal Sun is arisen, flooding the world with splendor. 
1 know him. I have seen him with spirit’s eye; I have touched his hand, and 
am glad. Thanks be to God for his inestimable gift of Thee, Oh ! Jesus, the 
historic Christ, whom we worship; yes, worship as God over all, blessed for¬ 
ever; because heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory; because 
the glorious company of the apostles praise thee, the goodly fellowship of 

the prophets praise thee, the noble army of martyrs praise thee, the holy 
church throughout the world doth acknowledge thee, that thou art the King 



A NEW TESTAMENT WOMAN. 

By Rev. Marian Murdock. 


“I command unto you Phebe, our sister, who is a servant (or deaconess) 
of the church that is at Cenchrea; that ye receive her in the Lord as 
becometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath need 
of you; for she hath been a -succorer of many, and of mine own self also.” 
Rom. xvi. I, 2 . 

It is not surprising that this passage in Paul’s epistle to the Romans 
should be of peculiar interest. Paul’s reputation as an opponent of the 
public work of women is well known. For many centuries he has been 
considered as the chief opposer of any activity, official or otherwise, by 
women in the churches. They were to keep silence, he said. They were 
not to teach, or to talk, or to preach. They were to ask no questions 
except in the privacy of their homes. Paul merely shared the popular 

opinion of his time when he exclaimed with all his customary logic, ” Man 
is the glory of God, but woman is the glory of the man.” Either proposition 
standing by itself meets our hearty approval. ” Man is the glory of God.” 
“Woman is,” we are told, “ the glory of man.” But combining them with 
that adversative particle we feel that Paul’s doctrine of the divine human¬ 
ity with reference to woman is not quite sound according to the present 
standard. We have come to feel that woman may be also the glory of 

God. 

But here in this sixteenth chapter of Romans we notice a digression 
from the general doctrines of Paul in this direction. “ I commend unto you 
Phebe, our sister, who is a servant (or deaconess) of the church which is at 
Cenchrea.” I use the word deaconess or deacon because the Greek term is 
the same as that translated deacon elsewhere, and the committee on the 
new version have courageously put “ or deaconess ” into the margin. 

By Paul’s own statement, then, Phebe was deaconess of Paul’s church 
at Cenchrea. Cenchrea was one of the ports of Corinth, in Northern Greece. 
This epistle to the Romans was written at Corinth and sent to Rome by 
Phebe. It was nearly a thousand miles by sea from Cenchrea to Rome, and 
this was one of the most important and one of the ablest of all Paul’s letters. 
Yet he sent it over to Rome by this woman official of the church, and said, 

“ I commend unto you Phebe. Receive her in the Lord as becometh saints, 

and assist her in whatsoever business she hath need of you; for she hath 
been a succorer of many, and of myself also.” 

I have thought therefore that it might be interesting to ask ourselves the 
question. What did Phebe do ? supplementing it with some reference to 
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the Phebes of to-day. What was it that so overcame this prejudice of Paul’s 
that he gav& her a hearty testimonial and sent her over on important business 
to the church at Rome ? It is evident that notwithstanding all the obstacles 
which custom had placed about her, she had been actively at work. It is 
doubtful whether she even asked if popular opinion would permit her service 
to the church,. She saw that help was needed and she went eagerly to work. 
She was, we may imagine, a worker full of enthusiasm for the faith, active 
and eager to lend a hand in the direction in which she thought her service 
was most needed. Knowing the prejudice of her time, she doubtless acted 
in advance of custom rather than in defiance of it. She was wise enough to 
know that if she quietly made herself useful and necessary to the church, 
custom would stand back and Paul would come forward to recognize her. 
We may suppose that she felt a deep interest in sustaining this church at 
Cenchrea. She knew without doubt the great aspirations of Paul for these 

I 

churches. 

Something like a dream of a church universal had entered the mind of 
this apostle to the Gentiles. His speech at Mars Hill was a piophecy of a 
Parliament of Religions. And his earnest reproving (juestion, “Is God not 
the God of Gentiles also? ” has taken nearly two thousand years for its 
affirmative answer by Christendom in America. Yes, Paul recognized that 
all the world he knew had some perception of the Infinite. But he knew 
that this perception must have its effect upon the moral life, or it would be 
a mockery indeed. And there was much wickedness all about. We see by 
the letters of Paul as well as by history how corrupt and lawless were many 
of the customs both in Greece and Rome. Much service was needed. And 
here was a woman in Cenchrea who could not sit silent and inactive and 
see all this. She too must work for a Universal Church. She too must 
bring religion into the life of humanity. Realizing that it was her duty to 
help she entered into this beautiful service, we doubt not, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to do. 

“ She hath been a succorer of many,” said Paul. In what ways she 
aided them we need not definitely inquire. It may have been by kind 
'encouragement or sympathy, it may have been in wise words of warning, it 
may have been by pecuniary assistance, -or active social or executive plans 
for the struggling church. Whatever it was Phebe possessed the secret. 
“She has been a succorer of many, and of myself also,” said Paul. To 
Phebe therefore has been accorded the honor of aiding and sustaining this 
heroic man who, we have dreamed, was strong enough to endure alone 
perils by land and sea, poverty, pain, temptation, for the cause he loved. 

And when Paul had entrusted her with this letter to the Romans, how 
cordial must have been her reception by the church at Rome, bearing as she 
did not only this epistle, but this hearty recognition of her services by theii 
beloved leader. Yet with what a smile of perplexity and incredulity must 
the grave elders of the church have looked upon this woman-deacon whom 
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Paul requested them to assist in whatsoever business she had in hand. 

This business transacted by the aid of the society at Rome, Phebe went 
home full of suggestions and plans, we may imagine, for her cherished 
Grecian Church. 

In spite of all restrictions and social obstacles, in the face of unyield¬ 
ing custom, and prejudice, she worked earnestly for her church, transacted 
its business, extended its influence, and was recognized as one of its most 
efficient servants. 

Yet, notwithstanding this public work of a woman, and PauPs plain 

encouragement of it, the letter of his hand was the rule of the churches for 
many centuries, and it forbade the sisters from uttering their moral or 
religious word in the sanctuaries or doing public service of any sort for their 
own or their brother’s cause. But here and there arose the Phebes who 
asked no favors of custom but insisted on giving the service they could in 

every way they could ; giving it with such zeal and spirit that people forgot 
that there was sex in sainthood and whispered that perhaps they also were 
called of God. 

But not until the inauguration of a radically new movement in religion 
were the official barriers in some degree removed. Not until the emphasis 
was put upon that divine love of God which would save all creatjires, upon 
that mother heart of Deity which would enfold all its children; not until 
the emphasis was put upon the spirit rather than the letter of Bible 
literature, upon the free rather than the restricted revelations of God, upon 
the Holy Spirit in the human soul, without regard to sex or time or place; 
not until all this was proclaimed and emphasized, did the Phebes ask or 
receive official recognition in the ministry. And it was better so. Under 
the old dispensation they would have been strangely out of place; under 
the new, it is most fitting that they should be called and chosen. Our 
modern Pauls are now gladly ordaining them, and the brethren are receiv¬ 
ing them in the Lord, as becometh saints. Now may they also be the glory 
of God and partakers of the Spirit; now may the words of Joel be at last 
fulfilled: “ And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” 

Still there are limitations and restrictions in words. Reforms in words 

always move more slowly than reforms in ideas. It is wonderful how we 

fear innovations in language. Even in appellations of the all spirit that 
John reverently named Love, including in that moment of his inspiration the 
All-Human in the All-Divine He^rt, even here we are often sternly limited 
to a certain gender. Dr. Bartol, of Boston, says reprovingly: “ Many hold 
that the simple name of Father is enough. They seem unconscious that 
there is in their moral idea of Deity any desideratum or lack. But does this 
figure drawn from a single human relation cover the whole ground ? Is there 
no Motherhood in God ? ” 

But, thank heaven, it is no longer heresy, as it was in Boston less than a 
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qentury ago> to say with Theodore Parker, “ God is our Infinite Mother. She 
wiH hold us iri her arms of blessedness and beauty forever and ever.” 

But what matter the name so we cling to the idea ? What matter, so we 

remember that it is not man or woman in the Lord, not man or woman in 
the spirit, nor in the ministry of the Spirit ? It is divine, it is human unity. 


was ver}’sorry to learn from your last letter of May lith that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has declared in public that the English Bishops 
can not accept your invitation and take part in the discussions on the 
religious of the world in the forthcoming Meeting at Chicago, because in 
doing so they would admit that Christianity is on a level with all other 
religions. 

It is in the nature of things that no religion places itself on a level 
with any other religion. Every believer is convinced that his own religion 
is S74i generis. People unacquainted with any religion but their own are apt 
to think that all other religions are false, mischievous, if.not the work of the 
Evil Spirit. Having lately spent some time in Turkey, I have been grieved 
to see the feeling of hatred between Mohammedans and Christians. Was 
it our merit that we were born Christians ? No one can claim a personal 
merit in his own religion except an apostate, a man who has surrendered 
the religion in w'hich he was born and has of his own free will adopted 
another religion which he considers better than his own, or the only true 
religion. But in order to prove all religions and retain the best, must we 
not be able first of all to compare them ? Is not this what all missionaries 
have to do, and could any missionary among Mohammedans or the follow¬ 
ers of any other historical religion hope for success unless he could convince 
his opponents by fair argument and impartial comparison that his religion 
is better, truer and purer than that which he has come to combat? If we 
are truly convinced of the truth of our own religion we desire no privileges 
for it. So much for the spirit in which religions should be compared, and, 
from what I know of your Meeting at Chicago, you do not intend more 
than that representatives of different religions should compare notes, and 
come to know each other and if possible to respect each other better than 
they do at present. If it is really hopeless to expect that the human race 
shall ever be of one religion, or of one language, we need not despair that 
the time will come when the believer in one religion will respect the religions 
of others, and recognize the points on which various religions agree are 
far more important than those on which they differ. By their fruits shall 
different religions be judged, by their deeds far more than by their creeds. 
We can love those who do good however much we may differ from them, 
i. their opinions, and can learn, from them. I shall never forget the 
lesson which it has been to me, while walking through the lowest streets of 
Constantinople, never to see a drunken man or woman. 

Hoping that the misunderstanding between you and the Archbishop 
may be cleared up, and wishing you all success m your difficult undertaking, 
I remain, Yours very faithfully, 

F. Max Muller,” 










